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PREFACE. 


This work is divided into three parts The first refers to Upper 
or Native Burma The second to Lower or British Burma The 
third contains Appendices 

I have found it impossible in describing the two countries to 
keep them entirely separate thus, m the chapters on Geography 
and History, I found it necessary to give a general account of 
both countries as one Wherever it was possible I have, however, 
kept them separate 

The geography of Upper Burma is compiled from the writ- 
ings of various travellers Few of these are of recent date, and 
little is known of the greater part of the country 

The Irrawaddy and a few places along its banks are now 
well known, as there is a constant traffic up and down carried on 
by the Flotilla Company’s steamers 

There are no surveys of the country, and the positions of 
very few places are accurately fixed 

My own travels m Upper Burma were unfortunately limited 
to the Irrawaddy, and, as I travelled by steamer, I could only 
examine the places where she called 

I have given a minute description of the banks of the 
Irrawaddy as far as they could be seen from the steamer, also of 
the city of Mandalay and its environs 

The maps which accompany this Keport have, for the sake of 
convenience, been bound separately 

In constructing the map of Mandalay and the adjacent 
country, I have trusted almost entirely to my own notes and 
observations made on the spot Any part which I have not 
personally examined myself is shown m dotted lines , but I have 
ridden or walked over almost the whole of the town and country 
mapped 

The distances were fixed by pacing and time calculations. 
It was impossible in any case to make a measurement Notwith- 
standing this, I believe they will be found to be very nearly 
correct 

The map of the Irrawaddy nver was first enlarged from the 
Surveyor General’s map, and then altered according to notes and 
observations made by me while ascending and descending th© 
nver. The intention of tins map is to supply a large scale map 
of the nver showing the nature of the banks, the places selected 
by me as advantageous posts or good camping grounds, and 
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places where opposition might he expected to an advancing force 
And also to supply to future explorers a handy map on which to 
make their notes 

The Map* of Upper and Lower Burma has been prepared 
with great care, and all the latest authorities have been consulted 
m its compilation The object kept m view has been rather to 
give a truthful map of the country, leaving bare the parts 
unknown, than to fill it up with doubtful detail, gathered from 
native reports and maps The other maps speak for themselves 
The roads in Upper Burma are for the most part tracks pass- 
ing from one village to another, sometimes over rough hilly 
ground, at others through paddy-fields No attempt is ever 
made to improve them by metalling, and the rivers and sti earns 
which cut across them are seldom bridged In the hilly country 
no attempt appears to be made to avoid abrupt gradients , on 
the contrary. Dr Anderson remarks, referring to the road 
betweeen Bhamo and Momien, that the cluef object of whoever 
laid it out appears to have been to reach the top of all the 
highest mountains that lay at all m its direction 

Budges for carts are seldom met with, and carts have to 
cross the rivers as best they may Occasionally bridges for 
pedestrians arc to be found, hut as they arc frequently swept 
away in the rams, their presence is not to be relied on 

The Burmese bridge when new is a handsome and useful 
structure, generally erected by some who wishes to invest his 
superfluous cash in the performance of a “good deed” that will 
benefit him m a future state It is built of the best and most 
durable materials, because when the bridge ceases to be useful to 
mankind, the donor and constructor of it ceases to receive any 
spiritual benefit therefrom While this behef is a great incentive 
amongst the Burmans to the erecting of bridges, pagodas, zayats 
and kyoungs, &c , it is also fatal to all hope of their being repaired, 
inasmuch as the repair of a work constructed by another does not 
go to the benefit of the repairer but the constructor It therefore 
happens that as everyone is more anxious about his own soul than 
that of his neighbour, repairs are never attended to, and a man 
will rather construct an entirely new bridge on bis own account 
than add a nail or plank to one constructed by a friend Thus 
when a bridge commences to decay its decline is rapid 

There are few towns in Burma which a European w ould call 
permanent They are mostly composed of wood and are subject 
to frequent fires, which periodically destroy the greater part of 
them 


• Not yet finished — D M 




The Royal City itself is deserted or occupied at the caprice 
of the king 

The following books have been consulted m preparing this 
Report and Gazetteer — 

Lut of book » referring to Burma 

1 Yule’s Mission to Ava, 1^55 

2 Description of the Burma Empire (San Germano). 

8 Mandalay to Momien (Anderson) 

4 Through Burma to Western Cliina (C Williams) 

6 Burma, Past and Present (Fytelie) 

6 Land of the White Elephant (Vincent) 

7 Burma Wars (Laune) 

8 First Burman War (Snodgrass) 

9 Horse Guards Precis 

10 Geology of India (Medlicott and Blanford) 

11 Hill Tracts between Assam and Burma 

12 Report on the Irrawaddy River (Gordon) 

13 British Burma (Forbes) 

14 Crawford’s Mission to Ava 

15 British Burma Gazetteer and Official Papers, 

and other works and papers 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Txanslitbhation op Btemsse woods into English 
To assist the reader to pronounce the Burmese words which occur in the 
following 1 pages, I give here an extract from the Proceedings of the Chief 
Commissioner, British Burma, dated 27th June 1881, on the transliteration* 
of Burmese words into English — 

“ The question of the. transliteration of Burmese words mto English has 
more or less occupied the attention of the local Government since the year 
1878 Before that time there does not appear to have been any attempt to settle, 
by official authority, the manner in which Burmese words m official documents 
should be represented m English letters 

*' The first efforts which were made by the local Government to introduce 
some systematic plan of transliteration were called forth by the instructions of 
the Government of India for the preparation of provincial Gazetteers, with a 
view to their ultimate combination mto an Imperial Statistical Account of 
India 

“ The Government of India circulated copies of a * Guide to the Orthogra- 
phy of Indian Proper Names,’ prepared by Dr W W Hunter , but, after con- 
sulting officers of experience and knowledge of the language, it was found 
that, so far as Burma was concerned, the rules were unsuitable and could not 
be accepted, and the Chief Commissioner represented this to the Government 
of India 

“The Government of India concurred in thinking that Dr Hunter's 
' Guide to the Orthography of Indian Proper Names ’ must be discarded m 
settling the spelling ot names of towns and villages m British Burma , and 
in notifying the final approval and confirmation by Her Majesty’s Government 
of the system of transliteration prescribed for adoption, and in directing that it 
should be adhered to and earned into effect, the Government of India specially 
excepted this province ’’ 

In 1877 a Committee was appointed to draw up a scheme of translitera- 
tion, which was submitted to the Government of India 

In their reply the Government of India pointed out various defects, and 
took occasion to explain that “the object in view is to follow such a system 
of transliteration that the reader, by attending to the rules according to which 
the sounds are expressed, may be enabled to pronounce the words with as much 
accuracy as may be attainable by one not possessing any special acquaint- 
ance with the language What the Government desire is a phonetic spellmg, 
that is, such a spelling based upon a uniform rendering of sound by sound (not 
letter by letter) that, wherever a given sound occurs, there may be no doubt m 
the mind of one acquainted with the value assigned to the combination of 
letters representing that sound regarding the manner in “ which it should be 
utterod " 

* I hare adhered to these roles as far as it was possible for one unacquainted with the lan- 
guage to do , and, although I have been assisted by a liurman clerk, whom 1 imported for the 
purpose, I tear that, owing to his not altogether perfect knowledge of the English tongue, man/ 
errors will be found. 
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Under the orders of the Chief Commissioner fresh endeavours were then 
made to devise a suitable system of rendering Burmese names m English 
characters After an unsuccessful attempt to accomplish this object with the 
aid of diacritical marks, a plan was developed and experimentally put in 
practice The results were generally satisfactory , and in June 1880 the new 
scheme was submitted for the approval of the Government of India The 
Government of India were favourably disposed towards the proposed settlement 
of the question , but, before coming to a decision, caused certain suggestions, 
with which thpy had been favoured by Mr Brandis, Inspector General of 
Forests to the Government of India, to bo forwarded for the Chief Commis- 
sioner’s consideration Tlieso suggestions vreie laid beforo a special Committee, 
which appioved, with some slight modifications, of the system aB originally 
presented , and their leport, with some further rcmaiks and suggestions from 
the Chief Commissioner, was submitted to the Government of India 

The Governor General m Couneil was now pleaBcd to gno a general 
approval of the scheme of transliteiation put forward by Sir Cliai les Aitchison in 
the letter of June 1 880, and to leave the final settlement of the question to him 
Accordingly the s\stem of June 1880, with the modifications of the last 
Committee, has bicn adopted without further alteration 

The system now introduced for the transliteiation of all Burmese names 
and othoT words oceuiung in official papers is expl uned in the appended tables 
The following observations are made on its most important features 

Tbe term transliteration is stnctly accurate in part, but is not quite correct 
as applied to the si stem all through The defects of the Burmese alphabet 
and the pecuhauties of the English language make it impossible in every ease 
to render letter tor letter The Burmese alphabet belongs to a language of a 
totally different, ehaiacter and gr nius, and in many respects is ill-fitted to con- 
vey Burmese sounds, and this difficulty has been increased by the unskilful 
manner in which the adaptation of an alphabet, which might have been used 
to much greater advantage, lias been effected 

The consequence is that the sound in Burmese assigned to a particular 
letter frequently bears little resemblance to the sound which that letter origin- 
ally represented, and that the powers of letters vary greatly m diffeient posi- 
tions and combinations It is therefore out of the question to attempt, in all 
instances, to make the same letter in English stand for a given letter m Burmese 
WheD the same sjnibol may be in one place employed to convey the sound of 
‘ r, ’ in another the sound of ‘ y, ’ and in a third that of ‘ sli, ’ it is obviously 
useless, for practical pm poses, to lay down a single corresponding character in 
English 

Under these circumstances the object of the present scheme is to convey 
the sound represented by Burmese letters or combinations of letters by equiva- 
lent English letters or combinations of letters Where one letter answers 
this purpose, one letter is used , where more letters than one aie needed, more 
are employed As the words in their English dress are to be used in English 
documents by Englishmen, many of whom have no acquaintance with the 
Burmese language, the endeavour has been, as far as practicable, to give to each 
letter and each combination oE letters precisely the same force as if the word 
were an English word Unfortunately the pronunciation of one word in 
English is not always a guide to the correct pronunciation of another word 
similarly spelt But m the present scheme as much as possible only those 
combinations are used which are pronounced in one way only, or at least those 
the pronunciation of which is least doubtful 
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If the words, therefore, as they appear written m English are read and 
pronounced as English words, the sound produced will, it is intended, be as 
like the sound in Burmese as it is possible to make it without a knowledge of 
that language 

In working out the scheme the points aimed at throughout have been 
simplicity and practical utility 

Accordingly distinctions which it is difficult for an English ear to appre- 
ciate have been abandoned Tlius, the long and short vowels are each repre- 
sented by a single sign Aspirated and unaspirated letters are not distin- 
guished The ‘ t ’ and ‘ d ’ m ‘ ts ’ and ' dz , 1 & c , are omitted as useless 
Cerebrals and dentals have the same symbols in English The sounds produced 
by the combinations of the vowels with the only consonants which are ever found 
as final consonants are rendered by separate combinations of English letters 




TABLES FOB THE TRANSLITERATION OF BURMESE INTO 
ENGLIBH. 


The first table shows the powers of the vowelB when not followed by 
a final sonant consonant , the second the force of the consonants when not 
need as sonant finals , third, the sonnds produced by the combination of 
the vowels with the final sonant consonants 

TABLE I 

Table of vowels when not followed by a final sonant consonant 



(5j « o(o^5» ftw coTi eoT> coli 
eio«oi5 paw 


Remarks 


The same symbols are used to ex- 
press the long and short sounds of 
the first three vowels Excluding 

short ‘a,’ the short vowels m Bur- 
mese, except m conjunction with 
a final sonant consonant, occur 
very seldom m comparison with 
the corresponding long vowels 


This symbol has been chosen as that 
least likely to lead to misapprehen- 
sion The sound is like that of the 
first ‘e,' m “vegetate." 

The remarks regarding the first three 
vowels apply. 


No attempt has been made to repre- 
sent the tones which m Burmese 
are indicated by leaving a final 
vowel or nasal unmarked, by put- 
ting the sign . below, or by placing 
the sign i after it. 






Table of consonants when not used as sonant finals 
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Table of final sonant consonants 
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The Burmese language being monosyllabic and separate words 
being frequently joined together to form oompound expressions, 
a hyphen is usually employed to connect such compounds and at 
the same time to distinguish the component parts For example, 
(c@) myay, ‘ earth,’ and ($) nee, ‘ red,' form together the com- 
pound (cg$) myay-nee, * red earth ’ But if these syllables are 
united so as to compose a single recognised word, like Bed-earth 
Hill, it is unnecessary to retain the hyphen and is sufficient to 
write (c@f o^t) Myaynee-gone Certain names of places m Burmese 
are contacted or otherwise altered in pronunciation. For exam- 
ple, thewords which should properly be “ Pandoung," “Thanboola," 
“ Pooya-galay,” are contracted m pronunciation to “Padoung," 
“ Thabala,” “ Paya-galay.” In such cases the word should be 
rendered as actually sounded If considered desirable, an apostro- 
phe can be inserted to mdicate the contraction, as Pa'doung. Ab 
an instance of alteration in pronunciation may be given tj epical 
or cjsptofi As written it would be Ckayagone or Chayabin, but as 
pronounced, Kayagone or Kayabin 

The following list of names showing elisions of vowels and con- 
sonants is given by way of example. A list of names of places 
with similarly contracted or altered forms of pronunciation should 
be specially prepared and submitted by each Deputy Commissioner 


for his district 

Elisions of ee 

Vowels 

SocoorRo^t 

Pa’douk kone. 


S^Sco^t 

Pa'nat tan 



Ba’loogyoon 

„ of 00 

crjspsoSecoi 

Pa'yagalay 


9650308 

Pa'gandoung 


9 $§ 503 oS 

Pa’zoondoung 


racfcjigp 

Ka’do ywa. 


9^! 

Pa’to. 


coc^Sq 

Ka’ymzoo. 


cq 033103^1 

Ka’ladan 

n of ay 

ojcgios^ 

Tha’taydan 

5003 ^,03 

Ma'ymzaya 

,, of eh 


. Pa’go (Pegu). 

Elisions of et 

Consonant 

gcSsqpccoo 

Hnga'pyawdaw. 


ac8q£igcsjp5i 

Ka’yingwa choung. 

„ of it 


Za'yetkone ywa. 
Koonlina'ywa. 

SjSS’ 


Ajfigo 

.Sehhna'ywa. 
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Elisions of oke 
.. of an 


ff 


of w 


S83 u 

Ma’dama. 

o^iocoofi* 

Pa'doung. 

cooSooo^i 

... Letpa'dan 

o^o^gSioS 

. Ma'gyeebm. 

o5coo*g» 

. Ta’daoo. 

cguS^ 

... Sa’behyone. 

ogoSos^ 

Sa’behgan. 

COg COD 

, Ea'bala. 

"ftl" 

. Tha'ba'la. 

gpsoooS 

. Y’atoung. 

goooB 

Y’atlnt 

aoS^Dioji 

Satth'apoo. 

Cu3oc6qgo!0 

Youkth'awa. 


The following is a list of names, the spelling of which having 
attained a popular fixity, it is not proposed to alter . — 


Pegu 

Hanthawaddy 

Martaban 

Arakan 

Tharrawaddy 

Toungoo 

Tenasscrim 

Donabyoo 

Tavoy 

Kangoon 

Thayetmyo 

Mergui 

Byriam 

Moulmein 

Sandoway 

Kemmendme 

Amlierst 

Toungoop 

Yandoon 

Bamree 

Irrawaddy 

Basscm 

Akyab 

Salween 

Promo 

Cheduba 

Sittang 

Henzada 

Naaf 


The annexed list of proper names, drawn up m accordance with 
the foregoing rules, is appended by way of example. 
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ee 
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Rep esentativc names illustrating Table I 


coo 

Kawa. ’ 

£3CO 

Dala 

coou 

Kama * 

oH o 

Pada r 

olisoSo 

Wakehma. 

soososcoocS 

Samalouk 

o^c68 

Kyikepee < 

CD 

o 

4 

05 

jy 

Meegyoung-y^i. 

gocS 

Myawadee. < 

oof 

Kannee < 

:8coSs 

Beehn 

d8icg£* 

Theegwm 

ooSicgcg^t 

Thameehlak) oon. 


Pooloo 


. . Myaynoo. 
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=og 

Thabyoo. 


olo§ 

Wagaroo. 


°J§ 

. Koobyoo. 


u:qoS 

Maoobm. 


S* 

Koo r or Yoo. 


u£ioji 

Mmboo 


CCD'JJS 

Kawhmoo. 



. Myaybone 

ay 

S8°J 

Shwaygoo. 



Yaygyee 


ooogcg 

Thabyayhla. 


ago 

Ay ywa 


cqi 

Yay. 


<?8* 

Yway. 


oscgocoo6 

Ashaydomig 


qoccoocooS 

Yathaydoung. 

eh 

c£j |»o£> 

Kyeetheli 


so8i@ 

, Bmbyeh 



Hlamgbweh. 


©ooScodJ 

Tawlateh. 


oo^ 

Kanbeh 

aw 

eooof 

Bawnce 


cojocooS 

Bawleh 


oooocg 

Kawhla 


oooSnji 

Tawkoo 


O^lp30^5 

Pantanaw. 


COOJCO^S 

Kawkareik. 


cmoouS 

Kawloodo 

0 

i'S 

Monyo 


m 

Obo 



Pyalo. 


qox?§ 

Yathay-myo 


Representative names illustrating Table II . 

oo as k 

coocS 

Kawet 


q3 6,c 9 

Kwmhla. 

„ as g 

o$©oo5o^» 

Grangawgone. 


§irg6! 

Skangwm 

s as k 

sefoSe^ 

Kanoungto. 


0^05 

Kattceya. 



Kanwelikabo 

„ as g 

°?*8 

Thonegwa 


©g«©coocS 

.^.Gwajdouk. 
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„ as gy 
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§|3d(j§t 

re*icc*S 
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c^Sigfi 

otp£*8 

crejanSoqofit^i 

cWdJStosjofit 

©SjcopEi 

ctpS^St 

0o£i 
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(rgotcoaoeS 

cg@n6qc6 

©faorSgp 

ejaocSsouS 


» as gy 

<g<S«g 
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ty 

rg^toeooeg 

„ as gyw and 


gy 

caTSicaoiog^i 

o as g 

ccflcncuoc^cS 

c as ng 

eg cot aS 

cli(jq 

clicgu 

C^COTO 

e as s 

©0} 

coScotS 

osSicoocS 

OTOOgS 

j y as z 
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soSdi 

cgogS 
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o^tsouS 
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oooogfi 

a£icr!j[o5 

S3 as ny 

cc»3£f§ 

co as t 

cgoSqSf 

ccco£c$t 

oodb 


Gonenyindan- 
Shagehgyee. 
Kyonepyaw. 
Kyonkkyee 
. Shwaygyin 
Gyaingmyit 
Chounggwa 
Kyonkchounggyee, 
Ngathainggyonng 
Sangyoung 
Gyoungwaing 
Kyangin, 

Kyagan 

Gyobingouk. 

Shwaygyetyet 

Choukywa 

Choukseh 

Kywehgyan. 

Koongyan. 

Kywenloo 

Kyoondawhla 

Dangwyehgone. 

Goungzaygyoon. 

Gawdamawtike. 

Ngwaydoung. 

Ngakooya 

Ngabyayma. 

Ngapootaw 

Sagoo 

Swehdaw 

Samgbyoon 

Inzouk 

Tbazee 

Smdeh 

Swa myit 

Sonegone. 

Hlehzeik. 

Thonezeh. 

Zathabym. 

Zingyike. 

Toungnyo 

Nyoungwamg 

Tounglone. 

„„Tageh. 
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co as d 

o£io^i 

agooooE 

aoScb 

co as t 

coc$ 

SSCO^ 

co^tecoioS 

„ as d 

o@A 

COOlSf 

«coo§(c§t 

o as d 

edl$ 

ootob) 

o as d 

OJgO:8 

f as n 

^o5co5 

jo£i 

o as p 

oo1£iaog§ 
col rSccoo 

i ) as b 

cgo^iccoo 

caao6u£ooo 

o as p 

cgocSs^S 

<%>q 

,, as b 

dBiQogS* 

o as b 


ao as p 

cooofiscoEi 

cooo£§* 

)i as b 

cScoSt 

coooS 

o as m 

cgo£i@ 

uSigoi 

w as y 

cauoo & 
©coocficgoi 
ooEio^i 
Ig^taCoSj 

q as y or r 

cqoofii 

000 oq 
«q<5 

co as 1 

coyoSooo 

cco»^c£$o 

o as w 

b(c§» 

ocioecoo 

oo as th 

ooocolSi 


Mindono 
. Shwaydotmg. 

Sindeh. 

Tbatone. 

Atayan. 

Tardaybin. 

Myaydeh. 

Dabem. 

Dotmggyee. 

Dawbono 

Daydayeh 

Dmnyawadee. 

Moodone. 

Natmaw 

Nawm 

Nagayit 

Poungdeh. 

Pouktaw 

Shwaybandaw. 

Oungbmtha. 

Pyoukseik 

Pyapone 

Zeebyoogwm 

Bawdeegone 

Byainggyoon. 

Pounglin. 

Poungyo. 

Bcelin 

Bawmee 

Myoungmya. 

Minbya 

Zayyawadee 

Youkthwa. 

Ymone 

Yoonzalm. 

Yaygm 

Thagaya, Thagara. 

, Mayaman, Maraman. 
, Labootta 
Laymyefchna. 
Wehgyee 
Wmbadaw 
Thaboung 



co as h 
With c hng 

,, eW 

„ « hm 
„ q sh 
,, co hi 

c8 et 

c cS ouk 
° cS ike 

t 

8 in 

cl£ onng 

° 6 amg 

8 it 
fi§ ee 
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cooo6o£ 

Thakootpm. 

oasjfi* 

Thamaing 

<A 

Hone 


Hamggyee. 

goSeaTfii 

Hngetgoung 

ooqpcSgS 

Kyoukhnyat 

joooogicq 

Hnamonnggya. 

*960 $« 

Hmawoon 

^Oicoi^ 

Shazaybo 

ocgEcoo* 

Hlawga. 


Representative names illustrating Table III. 


asqcS 

MnS^ 

oc8c8ioo$ 

^oSeuonS 

ei/loSo^: 

crqpcSco§* 

rr^^aS 

ScScaaoS 

0 < t 6 c ^ c 8 

coEocoo 
«6«oo5 
<g6g6 
ngSiccoonS 
coaoSqSs 
oocjoE 
mocooEi 
oyoSioocI 
. o^»c§S 
qc^S» 
c^SraocooS 
^Sico^S* 
oficoi^ 

§8oS 

©ggooo 

0^06 

cagiufo' 

tjgwoS 


Thayet 
Petyeh 
Wetteegan 
Natmonk 
Poukkone 
Kyouktan 
KyikekaBan 
Pikethoung. 
Kyettike 
. Okekan 
Kokekobm. 
Tindaw 
Mmdat 
Lwinbyin 
Kwingouk. 
Toungyin 
Kano an g 
Sbwayloung 
Myoungtanga 
Panhlamg 
Rahamg 
Aingkaloung. 
Zamgganamg 
Sittayan 
Okeshitkone 
Myitmaka. 
Seetha. 
Myeezoogone. 
Seebm. 
Pymmana 
.Pyuunabm. 
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0octSco^ 

Nyanleh. 


cv3£§«:85 

.Hlebzeik. 


cog§to^» 

Tehgone. 

o5 at 

fo5coco£«» 

Nattakn 


dloSecoSo^i 

Dattawgone. 


^o6eu5 

N atm aw 

° o5 cik 

. co8o5r^ 

Thabeikkweh. 


8o5go5 

Peiksweh 

[ oS oke 

S o5rg^ 

Moke-kyoon. 


^ggeqS 

Poke-taloke 


Q^dScgS* 

Oke-twm 

0 o5 oot 

gocgoS 

Ywaloot. 


aocoyoS 

Alaboot 


rootcfjSgoS 

Sadaingmoot 

S a 

ooSicoS 

- Kind at 

o^oScoS 

Kyikelat 


cafSoS 

Thanatpin 

9 S eik 

s8S(c§i 

Seikkyee 


cSSooooS 

Leikthoung. 


a5d8S 

Thandeik 

t 5 oke 

cooS^S<j£ 

Letkokepin 

ocSqS 

Wetpoke 


oo$5co5 

Tayokemaw 


aoEcqS 

Smdoke 

$ an 

OO^XOTuS 

Tantabin 

O^XCODO 

CSOEDOS 

Pandaw 


Myanoung. 


oq§o5i 

Bangone 

9 $ ein 

coodo^ 

Pathem. 

cB^ecno 

Temdaw 


o£x8§ 

Wmsein 


8 H» 

Pemnehgone. 


O38»j|0^| 

Thitsemgone. 

[ $ one 


Onegyoon 

d^xco^x 

Konedan 

6 ? °°n 

° 5 8? 

Papoon 

*»8f* 

Agoon 


MKjeSg^X 

Tbanlyetsoon. 

5 an 

03 Si 

An 


cSictjofit 

Sangyoung 


oo^cpcS^Si 

Thanbayadamg. 

9 £ ein 

cSScsjoSx 

Themgyoung 


SS£ 

Emmeb. 


qS«g5 

.Yinnyein. 
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COS 3o6o^§ 

Ookmanem 

* 5 oon 

rgStctjoS i 

Koongyoung. 

• an 

fcegi 

Sanyway. 


0s£i 

Kyangm. 


0$(c§l 

Angyee. 

[ one 

c;jo£i:$ 

Choungzone 


nqiioa}o5 

Eyonepadoke. 



Tonebo. 

o oon 

a S 

Zaloon. 


cgooot 

Toontay, Twantay. 

oS eli 

030003 oS 

Bawleh 


ei^S^oS 

Pyawbweh. 
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REPORT AND GAZETTEER 


or 

BURMA, NATIVE AND BRITISH. 

■ 

PART I.— NATIVE BURMA. 


CHAPTER L 
HISTORY OP BURMA • 

Ancient Kings op Pagan 

T HE Burmese and Arakanese historians claim a miraculous origin for the 
founders of their reigning families, and, to support this, have embellished 
their accounts with incredible fictions, and, in the case of the Arakanese, state* 
ments which their own religious books < ontradict 

The Taking assert, with a show of probability, that their sovereigns were 
descendants of Thu-bm-ga (Uenga of the southern coast of India) It is 
impossible to fix any definite period at wlncb fable ceases and history com- 
mences , for fable only very slowly passes into history, the truth of which can 
be proved by comparing it with the history of neighbouring States Only 
a brief outline is therefore given of the ancient history of Burma, and 
although the details are often more legend than history, they still enable us 
to fix the principal events with tolerable accuracy, and give us a fair idea 
of the state of Burma and the adjoining kingdoms m ancient times 

The Burman historian of the past was probably not more a slave to truth 
than when he wrote the following account of the First Burmese War, which is 
here given as entered in the Royal Chronicle of the Burmans — 

“In the years 118H and 1187 (Burmese era) the Kula pyu, or white 
strangers of the West, fastened a quarrel upon the Lord oE the Golden Palace 
They landed at Rangoon, took that place and Prome, and were permitted 
to advance as far as Yandabo , for the king, from motivps of piety and regard 
to life, made no preparation whatever to oppose them The strangers had 
spent vast Bums of money in their enterprise, so that by the time they 
reached Yandabo tlieir resources were exhausted, and they were in great distress 
They then petitioned the king, who, in his clemency and generosity, sent 
them large sums of money to pay their expenses back, and ordered them out of 
the country ” 

In this manner the Burmese registered their case in the national archives, 
ignoring the fact of their being the aggressors and of their king being com- 
pelled to renounce all claims on Assam, Cassay, Arakan, Martaban, Tavoy, and 
Tenassenm 

* From Qatett**r of BrtiuH Burma and Sir Arthur Phujre’i Muiory if Burma. 

B 



In the \faha-razn-weng, or Chronicles of the Kings of Burma, the founda* 
tion of the kingdom of Burma is placed in the beginning of the tenth century 
Knijr <if Pin win defeats Sn- B.C , or some six hundred years before Alexander 
kvn kings, looo d C in\aded India The king or Kan-tlia-la and Pm 

7 i-la-reot lia\ ing defeated the Tha-kce (Sn-kva) kings of Kan-lee-ya, Dewa- 

, , da-ha and Kap-pi-la-wot (Ka-pee-la-vas-tu) and 

A dIii raza «mts at Til gonng- , * ' , i , i i, 1 £ 

oumn their tcnitm ie->, Abhi-raza, king of the 
Tha-k ya Tha-keo race in Knp-pi-la-wot, abandoned his country, and, crossing 
the country eastward, founded a new kingdom, willi the capital at Ta-gotmg, 
then called Then-ga-tlia-ra-ta, on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, in about 
23° 30' N lat On his deith he left two sons, Kxn-nza-gyee and Kan- 
raza-ngaj , who quarrelled as to the sir tension The elder biother, collecting 

„ , his followers, left Ta-goung and established himself 

an-nua gyec ve we* Ka-le-doung, west of the Chin-dwm nver At 

that time the tribes called Pyoo-kam-yau and Thek asked for a king, and he 
made his son Moo-doo-seit-ta king over the Pyoo Kan-i aza-gyee went west- 
ward and established himself on a mountain called Kyouk-pantoung, cast of the 
Gat-tsha-ba or Koo-la-dan river 

King Kan-raza-ngaj had thirty-one successors, the last of whom was 
driven southwards by an irruption of the Chinese, and settkd at Malay, about 

8 miles abo\ c Amarapoor-i, n here he died Ills people dn ided into three parts 
one went eastward and established the Shan States , anothci went down the 
Irrawaddy and joined the Pj oo , and the third remained in Malay with the 
chief queen Na-ga-shien-ga At this time Gaud ima appeared in Ka-poe-la- 
vas-tu Dining his lifetime tliio pi ice was again attacked and conquered, 
and Dazt-raza, one of the pi nice', (led to the Kahn valley Tlu nee he 
removed to Malay, and, ha\ing m irrn d Xa-gi-slnen-ga, the two relumed 
northward', aucl founded Dppir or Old Pigan, ami some years later removed 
to Ta-goung This king est ililished a regular government ISj Ins two chief 
queens ho had twenty sons anil twenty dauglileis, and the sons marned their 
half-sisters Gautama hcie appears To this king succeeded seventeen 
kings, whose leigns wtre all slioit 

At this period there were, according to the Maha-raza-weng, two king- 
doms, that of Ta-goung and the Pyoo, Kan-ran and Tliek, both rnltd by 
descendants of the Iksliwaksu d> nasty of Ka-pee-la-vas-tu The second of 
these was subsequently destiny ed by repeated attacks from Arakan 

Maha-tbam-ba-wa, son of the seventeenth king, in IS } B C married 
Maha tham Inna, first king the daughter of a hermit at Prome He after- 
of Promo, 4S3 B C wards took the queen of the P\ DO as his second 

wife, and by her had a daughtei, having airi idy a son, Dwot-ta-bonng, by Ins 
cousin Blie-da-rie After a reign of six j ears he died, and w as succeeded by his 
Dwot ta boune younger brother Soo-la-tham-ba-wa, who reigned 

for thirty-five years, and was succeeded by his 
nephew Dwot-ta-bonng, who founded the city of Tha-re-khettra 

Dwot-ta-boung was succeeded by eight kings, w hose reigns extended to 
114- B C A change m the dynasty then occuned, for which the Burmese 
historians invent an absurd story to gloss over a foreign conquest 

In the chronological tables Tepa is called a foreigner He was suc- 
T 114 R C ceedetl by fifteen of his descendants, the last but 

one of whom, Tlioo-pa-nga Na-ga-ra-sienga, is 
said bj the Burmans to have conquered Arakan This, however, seems fiction, 
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as no notice of such conquest can be traced in the Arakanese annals He was 
_ succeeded jn 882 A D by his nephew Tha-moon- 

'oo pm ngm * a ga-r« iicng*. w h csa first act was to reform the calendar 

and change the ora The Arakanese twice overran the country, and, on the 
_ second occasion, destroyed Tha-re-khettra Tha- 

moon rl ’ moon-da-nt fled from place to place, and at last, 

ascending the Irrawaddy, refounded Pagan, near Ta-goung, now known as 
“ Old Pagan ” One of the old Ta-goung race of kings greatly assisted 
him in establishing his new kingdom, and married his daughter, and after- 
„ ... wards seic< ceded him Including llia-moon-da- 

piier agm nt, eighteen kings reigned m Upper Pagan These 
were succeeded by the usurper Poop-pa-saw, who in 688 or 689 A I) 
changed the era and adopted that now m common use throughout the 
country 

Poop-pa-saw was succeeded by hrs brother Pyen-pya, who, probably 
Foon-em »aw S639 A D dnven south by the Shan and Chinese, transferred 
his capital to Lower Pagan Twenty-one kings 
pass in rapid succession, and in 1017 A D A-naw-ra-hta-meng-saw ascended 
lit* meng uw, « Tbo the throne He is the second among the fit e 
Great,’ 1017 a D monarclis to whom the Burmans apply the 

epithet “ great ” Tins king, a devoted follower of Gaudama, led by his 

anxiety to possess copies of scriptures and relics of the Buddha, miaded 
1m mlo» Chum ami Pegu and China in the north and Pegu and Arakan in the 
Arukau south He was met by a large Chinese force, 

and was obliged to retire His invasion of Arakan was albo a failure Not 
long bcfoie lus death ho invaded and conquered Pegu During this kiug’s 
reign Buddhism was firmly established, and puigcd of the numerous 
Rental of Buddhism heres "-, s "b ch had sprung up About the same 

time there was a let it. it of Buddhism in Thibet 
and throughout those portions of India win re it still lingered 

A-naw-ra-lit i-meng-saw, to whom wib mainly due the prosperity of the 
Kyan sit tli* Pag in monarch t, left to his son and successor, Ky- 

'' ' an-sit-thu, teintories which probably included the 

Shan States in tin north and t ist, the couutiy notv called Upper Burma, Pegu, 
and the whole Tenassernu coast, while Arakan, if not actually tributary, was 
weak and dependent to a considerable extent on the king of Pagan 

Kjun-sit-thu appointed Ins foster brother, lta-man-kan, as Governor of 
Ra mail kun Gmiraor of Pegu llo rebellod and nnrehed an army of 
Pegu, rebels is killed Pegu ins against Pagan, but, though at first success- 

ful, wis eventually defeated and killed 

At about toe same time Meng-re-bhoora, the nghtful sotereign of 
Arakan, was driven out and took refuge at Pagan, where he died, leaving a 
son named Leh-ju-mang-nan 

In 1085 A D Kyon-sit-tlia was succeeded by his son Alonng-see-thoo, and 
shortly after his ace ession the Goverror ot Tenas- 
Aloung sce-thoo, 1085 A D gmm threw off the Burman joke, but the 
Tenusserim molts rebellion was spieeliK suppressed In 1108 AD 

A 1 oung-sec- 1 hoo actncly luterlered ui the cause 
of Lek-ya-meng-nan of Arakan, and despatched an army to aid him m the 
recovery of his throne Theng-kha-ra, who had usurped the throne, had 
been succeeded by lus sou Meng-than, and then by his giandsuu Meng- 
pa-dee 
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The Talaing force proceeded by sea and the Barman by land the former 
being defeated, the latter retired without attempting anything Another force 
, , . was sent by land, which defeated the A rakaneee and 

ya-nwog-^^tol^ilWiLD stored Lek-ya-meng-nan to the throne of hi* 
ancestors 


Aloung-see-thoo died in 1160 A D , and was succeeded by a king known 
Alomig-ise-tboo din, Koola- in history as Koo-la-kya-meng, or the king 
kja-mctig succeed*, 1160 A.D dethroned by the foreigners, who appear to have 
been Cingalese In Aloung-see-thoo’s time there was considerable intercourse 
between Burma aud Ceylon 

Na-ia-pa-tee-see-tkoo, the son of Koo-la-kya-meng, ascended the throne in 
N»-r» pa tee aee-thoo lucceedi, 1167 A D He was a devout Buddhist, and one of 
1167 A l) the most famous monarchB in Burmese history 

He repaired and restored the pagodas at Toungoo (Toung-ngoo), said to have 
been built in the time of A-thaw-ka (Asokaj He visited all parts of his 
kingdom He had constant communication with Ceylon, and four Rabins 
from that country settled at Pagan and introduced new philosophical doctrines 
This king established Buddhism in Tavoy, and is said to have ruled from 
the borders of China to the mouths of the Tenassenm He reigned for 
thirty-seven years, and was succeeded by his son Le-ya-thicn-ga 


Le-ya-tlnon ga, 1204 A l) Le-ya-thien-ga was followed towards the end 
Ka-ru thec-lm pa-dec of the twelfth century by Na-ra-thee-ha-pa-dee 

In the year 1277 the Burman, incensed at being required to pay tribute 
to the Emperor of China, crossed the frontier at 
Borman, invade China. Yungcliang with an army of 50,000 men and 800 
elephants, and in the plain of Vorclian were met by the Tartar army, greatly 
inferior m numbers The Burmese were defeated with great slaughter * 

A few months after the Tartar General Nasruddin u ith a force of 4,000 
men advanced into Burma as far as Kiang-then (which appears to have been 
on the Irrawaddy near Bliamo), but effected little , aud the expedition seems to 
have been nothing but a reconnaissance 

In consequence of the report of Nasruddin as to the ease with which 
Chmne invasion of Burma, the country could be conquered, an invasion was 
1288 A.D ordered under Pnnec Smgtur The army started 

from Yunan-fu, then called Chungkliing, m the autumn of 1281 They 
made use of boats to descend the river Oho to the fortified city of Kiang- 
then, which they took and sacked But, as the king still refused to submit, 
they then advanced to the “ primitive capital Tai-kung (Ta-goung), which thpy 
captured The decisive v ictory of the Chinese was fought at Malay f The 
Burmese king fled to Prome 

From this event Na-ra-thee-ba-pa-dee is known as Ta-roop-pye-meng, or 
the king who ran away from the Tartars He was poisoned at Prome by 
his son Tbi-ha-thu, and was succeeded by his son Kiaw-Bwa 

In about 13U0 the Shan under three brothers invaded the kingdom. 


Kmw and Kiaw-swa, betrayed by his queen, was forced 
to become a monk The Emperor of China sent 
Second Cbu«e uivuion, 1800 an army to restore the rightful sovereign, where- 
upon the three generals cut off Kiaw-swa's head 
and showed it to the Chinese generals, who withdrew their forces and returned 
to China The once formidable kingdom of Pagan was now divided Arakan 


* See Yule'. Marco Polo, vol II, page* 77 78 (note) 
t Mono Polo, voL II, page 96 (note). 
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and Pegu were completely independent, and Buraia was parcelled out amongst 
a number of Shan adventurers 

The country now known locally as Pegu in ancient times included 
Hutonr of the Telaing king the whole coast from Hmaw-deng to Moulmein, 
dom of Pegu together with the lower portions of the valleys of 

the Irrawaddy, Sittang, and Salween, and was known as Ra-ma-nga, or 
the country of Rama 

Before Gaudama appeared, there reigned a certain king Tee-tha in the 
Karanaka city of Too-pcng-na He had two sons, one of whom built Tha-htoon 
It is supposed that Talaing immigrants from Tehugana introduced Buddhism 
here, where the people listened, to them, but the inhabitants of the Bur rounding 
country were Kolanan Moon 

In 241 B (J two Buddhist missionaries were deputed to Thoo-won-na- 
bhoom-me They were successful in propagating the reformed doctrines, 
and Buddhism was triumphant 

In 400 A D the sacred Buddhist books were brought from Ceylon by 
Buddha-G hoBsa 

Tlia in*. I* founds Pogu, 673 The city of Pegu was founded about 673 A D 
A.D by Tha-ma-la 

Tka-ma-la founded Martaban three years after he had founded Pegu, and 
subsequently built other cities After twelve years reign his brother Wee- 
ma-la conspired against him and put him to death He left a son aged 
seven, whom his mother sent to the mountains for safety Wce-ma-la reigned 
seven years In the third year of his reign, 588 AD, he founded Sit-toung, 
and m the fifth be repulsed an attack of the king of Vizianagrnm 


In 592 A D his nephew succeeded him as 
»- oo man, Katlia-koo-mara He was remarkable for his 

attachment to Buddhism He died in 599, and was succeeded by his son 
Mahimoo-Arinda Ruza He was succeeded, after 
^ jj mo ° nn ,z "* a short reign of sci en years, by his son Mahintlia 
„ , ,, „ „„„ . _ Ruza Thirteen kings followed , but the heredi- 

taiy succession was broken by usurpers Tha-htoon 
appears gradually to have declined , but it ib not clear when and how it passed 
from the capital of an independent kingdom into a provincial city of the Pegu 
_ , ... . _ dominions The sixteenth king was a usurper, 

named ruon-na-ree-ko, who is supposed to have as- 
cended the throne in 746 A D He w a* religious, but inclining towards Hindu 
traditions , and rebuilt the city of Arumana on the site of the present Rangoon. 
He was succeeded by his son Thee-tha in 7 03 A D , who died after a reign 
of tw euty years From this time there is a blank 
*® ’ of five hundred years in the annals of Pegu, during 

which the names of no native kingfa are entered After the conquest by 
A-naw-ra-hta-meng-saw in 1050 A D , Pegu became subject to Burma for 
about two hundred and thirty years After mentioning the names of three 
Burmese kings the narrative passes on to events near the close of the four- 
teenth century, when Mongals and Turks overthrew the Burmese monarchy 
Pagan was captured, and her king fugitive 


Thee tha, 763 A D 


As we have already seen, Kan-raza-gy ee, the eldest son of Abhi-raza, the 
son of the first founder of Ta-goung, on leaving 
Hutary or Arakin j ug brother Kan-raza-ngay in possession of his 

father's kingdom, travelled south, and finally settled in the Kyouk-pan hill 
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in Northern Arakan Tina, according to Arakanese annals, occurred m 825 
Dh» ngm wsd dee founded by B C , and there was then in existence a powerful 
M» i*-yoo, 2568 B C kingdom called Dha-nga-wud-dee, over which fifty- 

four kings had reigned from Ma-ra-yoo, who founded the kingdom and 
dynasty in 2 (>58 B C 

From this king the Arakanese legends profess to furnish a list of kings 
Without a hieak up to the time of the Burman conquest in 1784 A D 

On the death of the fifty-fourth king, Meng-ngay-pzaw-tha-see, three nobles 
sucees»i\ely usurped the tlnone, and the queen and 
mme usnrjxd her two daughters wire obliged to fly for safety to 

the hills They joined Kan-raza-gjee on the Kyouk-pan hill, and he married 
Kan raitt-gioe becomes king, the two daughters '1 went j -four j ears afterwards 
825 B C he left lus retreat (825 B C ), and, driving out the 

usurpers, became king of Dha-nga-wad-dee and reigned for tlaity-seveu 
years 

After twenty-eiglit kings had reigned for *171 xears, San-da-thoo-re-ys 
ascended the throne, and dining lus reign, between 
Sun da oo re yn, ] qc A D. to 198 A D , Buddhism was introduced, 

and became the State religion 

San-da-tlioo-re-i a died after a reign of fifty -two years, and was followed 
by twenty-four sovereigns. 

'the ninth king, Soo-la-ting-san-da ra, who came to the throne in 951 
A D , eonqueied Chittagong Aftei his death 
,0 "‘ iu< ’ ra a eliangi of dynasty oecurred, and a chief of the 
Uro tube was plated on the thione Dunng his 
reign the country was uusucei '•stully invaded from the east His nephew 
_ , , Pebx oo ustcndcd the throne m 961 AD In 

Pobyoa ascends the throne, , - < ■. l j j i 

D 04 thib leign a bh-m pi nice mv idea and conquered 

the eountrj, and held it for eighteen years, when 
6 Uan» ewpier Araiom. lie reined Hie 1 aiding now for the first time 

appear on the scene, and duung this disturbed period held possession of 
Than-dwai (Saudoxxax) 


Soon after the Shansliad retired, A-naw-ra-htee, king of Pagan, raiaded 
Arakan, hut unsuecessfullj A posthumous son of Soo-la-tmg-san-da-ra tin n 
ascended the tlnone, but, after a reign of twenty-four x oars, was killed 
Khet-ta reng eucecoils, 1018 111 1018 AD, and xx as succeeded by his biother 

A D Miet-ti-ieng Five kings succeeded in tho 

next forty-txvo years, and then txxo nobles usuipd the throne, when a son of 
the fifth king regained possession of the kingdom , but in 1078 the 
dynasty again lost the tlirone, and the rightful heir, Meng-re-blioora, fled 
to Pagan Here he married his bister, and a son named Lek-ya-meng-nan 
was born 


In 1102 Aloung-see-thoo, king of Pagan, espoused the cause of Lek-ay- 
Lek y» meng nm restored, meng-nan, and mxaded Arakan by sea and by 
1102 AD land After one repulse the Burmese xveie success- 

ful, and Lek-ya-meng-nan was restored to the throne of his father He died ra 
1109, and was followed by four kings in quiek 
(law la-ya, 1133 A D succession, alter whom, in 1183 AD, came Gaw- 
la-ya, to whom, according to Arakanese history, the Lings of Bengal, 
Pegu, Pagan, and Siam did homage , hut there is nothing ra the Burman 
or Talarag annals which ra the slightest degree supports the Arakanese views 
Aloung-see-thoo, when he died a few years after Gaw-la-ya, left to his 
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Fong sa-ka, 1170 A*D 
Oau na roo baw, 1176 A D 
Moe zoo theug, 1180 A I> 


successor larger dominions than had ever bean under the Barman sway before. 

Gaw-la-ya died in 1151 AD, and bis son 
D* tha-reia, 1153 A D Da-tha-raza succeeded him 
Da-tha-raza died m 11(15 A D , and was succeeded by his son A-naw. 

. « .-ml lies AD thee-ree, who is said to have lost his father's anil 

n * w 66 grandfather’s extensive empire, and to have passed 

his days in debauchery, neglecting all hts duties He was killed two years 
after hts ai-eession in an outbreak of his sabjerts. 
Menu lipoon s», and his brother Mcng-lipoon-sa was placed upon 

the throne 

In his reign a Shan army invaded the kingdom, but was defeated 
Ho removed the capital to Khvit on the Le-mro He reigned for seven 
years, and was succeeded by bis son Peng-sa-ka 
in 1 L 7 G AD, after whom eamo his Ron Gau-na- 
roo-baw in 1 17<> He was dithroned three years 
later by a usurper named S i-lung-ga-bo, who 
was killed the first year of his usurpation, and 
Me-zoo-tlieng, Gau-na-roo-baw’s brother, was raised to the throne He was 
so much beloved by his people that he js surnamed Tamg-Khy it, or “ country 
beloved ” 

The succeeding ten kings were execrated by their subjects , thn last of 
Lck yn gyeo 1210 A D these was deposed in 1210 A D , and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Lek-ya-gj ec, w ho restored the 
A lm mn hpyoo, 121 / A I) prosperity of the country Four kings followed, 
and in 1217 AD A-Hu-ma-hpyoo asi ended the thrum. 

His son Ita/a-tlino-gyi e eom neated to reign m 1213 Dunng his reign 
the Talaing unsuccessfully invaded Anknn 

Nothing worthy of note oc ms till the reign of Nan-kya-gyeo He 
Nan kwgycc, 1263 A D so oppressed the pe iple that he was killed by the 
commandei of the body-guard in tilt fourth year 
Menu Mice loo, 1272 AD „f ], IS rr ,gn He w is followed by' Ins son Meng- 
bhee-loo, who was killed after four yews’ reign by the murderer of Ins father, 
who himself ascended the throne and was killed three yiars later 

Meng-dee, then seieu years old, now siieceedtd It was during his reign 
Mo doc 1279 A D that the Shan iniaded Pag in and drove Ta-roop- 
' ’ 1 pye-meng to H ossein, and tliot the Pagan kingdom 

was partitioned amongst petty Sh in chiefs 

The three Shan brothers who dethroned and subsequently- murdered 
Kvin-swa wue giandsons of the ilnef of the 
petty' Shan State of Bhien-na-kha On his death 
his sons quarrelled as to the succession, and the 
younger. Timing kha-bo, fled with his followers 
to Buima and settled at Hyeng-shamg, a place 
about 30 miles south of Ava Here he had 
three sons, A-theng-kha-ra, Raza-thmig-gyan 
and Thee-ha-thoo, and a daughter The f imily nos taken into high favour 
both by Ta-roop-pye-meng and by Kyaw-swa, and by the latter the sons 
were appoiutcd governors of the districts of Mveng-sliaing, Mek-kha-ra, 
and Peng-lay respectively, whilst the daughter was married to one of the 
king’s sons After the death of Xyaw-swa the seat of government was for 
some time at Myong-shamg, and there the rebels were besieged by the 
Chinese army. For several years the three brothers bved together, each 
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governing his own province, the eldest alone having a royal palace and 
using the insignia or royalty A younger son of Kyaw-swa fled to Thayet 
and assumed the governorship, and the whole kingdom was broken up into 
petty chieftainships, the rulers of which were continually intriguing against 
each other 

Thee-ha-thoo, the youngest of the three Shan brothers, by the death of 
Thee hm-thoo his brothers, one of whom he p usoned, attained 

" sole power and built a new city at Pawya, subse- 

quently called Peng-ya (the classical name was Wee-za-poo-ra), where Ava 
now stands, and when it was completed he and his queen were invested with 
the royal dignity by formal entrance into the palace, enthronement beneath 
the white umbrella, and solemn pouring out of water 

. Tliee-ha-thoo died m 1322, and was succeeded 

Oo-za-na, 1322 AD,, ^ ’ 

by the crown pnnee Oo-za-na 

After a reign of twenty years Oo-za-na abdicated and left the palace by 
K -aw a« 131 ° A D the western gate, os Kyaw-swa II entered by the 


Kyaw-swa married Saw-oom-ma, the daughter of the fugitive pnnee 
„ .. . _ of Thayet He reigned nine years, and in 1859 

was succeeded by his brother JN'a-ra-thoo, who 
mamed Saw-oom-ma, his brother’s n ldow 


A-tlieng-hlia-ya, uho had made lnmself independent in Sit-kaing, died, 
A thpng kha ya ol Sit-Laiug, after a reign of seven years, in 1315, and was suc- 
130S A D Ccedcd by his half-brother Ta-ra-bya-gy ee, who, 

fourteen years later, was dethroned by bis son Shwe-doung-tek Thiee years 
Kyaw >wa of Sit-kamg, later Shwe-doung-tek anil Ins dethroned father were 
1339 AD put to death, and Kyaw-swa the eldest son of A- 

theng-kha-ya, was made king This was in 1339, when Oo-za-na was reigning 
m Peng-ya lie was succeeded after ten years by his brother Naw-ra-hta- 
Ta-ra-bya-npay of Sit-kamp, meng-rai, who in sci mi months was followed by 
1849 A D Ta-ra-b r \ a-ngay, the youngest son of A-tbeng- 

kha-ya. 

The daughter of A-theng-kha-ya, named So-meng, had been married to 
Ifenp byook of Sit kamg, Tlia-do-shen-htien, and had a son, Ra-hoo-la, and 
1362 A D two daughters After his death she married Meng- 

byouk, who was now placed on the throne, and Ra-hoo-la was sent to govern 
Ta-goung 


When the Burman monarchy broke up at the end of the thirteenth century, 
Prome and Toungoo, as well as Myeng-taing, Peng-ya, Sit-kaing, and Thayet, 
beoame independent The Governor of Prome at that time was a grand- 
son of Ta-roop-pye-meng, a cousin of Kyaw-swa, and a second cousin of the 
Governor of Thayet, Meng-sheng-swa 


Na-ra-thoo, King of Peng-ya, unable by himself to overcome the ruler of 
Sit-kaing, called in the Mo-gonng Shan from the north, who advanced, 
Ks-rm-thoo alls m the Mo- under Tlioo-khyeng-bya and took Ta-goung, where 
goon# Shin, who teke T* gonng, Re-hoo-la was governor The Shan continued to 
Ac. (circs) 1359 a D advance, and made themselves masters of Sit- 

kamg The Shan chief then turned his arms against Peng-ya, which he 
plundered, and retired taking the king with him, Re-hoo-la, who had taken 
the name of Tha-do-meng-bya, fled, on the capture of Ta-goung, to his step- 
father Meng-byonk, then ruling Sit-kaing, by whom he was imprisoned. 
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Alter tie events narrated above, the subjects of Meng-byouk, being much 
discontented at Rc-hoo-la escaping, captured and put him to death Ho advanced 
Be-hoo-h, called Tba do Peng-ya, where Oo-za-na-byoung, an 

rirnfj l>ya, becomes king of elder brother of iNa-ra-thoo, had been reigning 
Puig yaandSit kamg,1304A D f 0 r three months, took it, and, putting Oo-za-na- 

byoung to death in 1364, declared himself king of Peng-ya and Sit-kamg 
lie married Saw-oom-ma, who was thus the wife of four kings in succession. 


Tha-do-meng-bya founded a new city at Eng-wa (Ava) on the left bank 
„ , of the Irrawaddy, and called it Jta-ta-na-poo-ra 

■ Mum. (“city of gems") He received the homage of Saw- 

imvon-huit, who was allowed to remain at Pagan and retain the name and 
emblems, without the power, of royalty, and extended lus territories north- 
wards In 1 •1(17, when besieging Sa-goo, he died He was succeeded by 
his brother-in-law Ta-ia-bya-saw-kai, third son of Meng-sheng-saw, the 
Ta-nebya saw kai ( 13(18 A D ) founder of Thayet, who assumed the title of Meng- 
nsannuil title of Stenggycc swa- gyec-swa-saw-kai He recovered Prome, and 
“ w llttl appointed his brother Saw-ran-noung as governor, 

and exacted presents from the king of Toungoo lie annexed Ka-lay and 
Mo-ngycng, and refusing the throne of Arakan, * which was offered him 
on the death of Meng llhoe-loo, he appointed his uncle as tributary king, 
and on his death Saw-mee, whom, however, the Arakanese drove out, and. 
remained nidi pendent lit entered into friendly relations with Heng-mai and 
had an interview with Sheng-lipyoo-shciig, king of Pegu, exchanging presents 
and giving mutual pledges of friendship 

Sheng-hpyoo-sheng died in 1383, and was succeeded by his son under 
JRfr-zu-dluc-nt of Pcgn, 1383 A D ^ title of Ra-za-dhie-rit-Houh-bya. The Taking 

ruler of Bassein incited Meng-gyee-swa to invade 
Pcgn From tins time till the final conquest of the Taking kingdom by 
Aloung-hlioora, in the middle of the eighteenth century, the two nations were 
continually at war 

As before mentioned, Pegu had been conquered by the Great A-naw-ra- 
hta-meng-saw in about 1060 A D , and remained under Burman dominion 
for two centuries and a half Shortly before the disruption of the Burman 
Pcgn revolts kingdom there had been troubles in these parts, 

Akbuuivron. or Thoo-nck- wl\u U eventuated m A-kham-won proclaiming 
kbnuk sa r»n himst If king under the title of Thoo-nek-khouk- 

Cloae Of thirteenth century IIe w l8 killed after a reign of three 

years, and his brother A-kliyeug-won succeeded him. under the title of 


Ta-ra-pya 

About this time Martaban liccame independent A merchant named 
Wa-re ru of Martaban, 1300 Ma-ga-do became king of the country under the 
A 1) name of Wa-ie-ru lie conquered Pegu, and was 

put to death by Ins grandchildren in 1 306 A D He was succeeded by his 
brother Khwou-kw, and the king of Si ira us lus suzerain ratified his assump- 
tion of the throne lie was we tk and uuompetont, and was shortly put to 
death by his brother Mung-ba-la, who put m- own son Zaw-aw -tlieng-nihamg 
Zaw aw thong miming of on the throne This king, although marued to a 
Martaban, 1307 A D daughter of the king of Siam, went to war with 

that monarch, and eventually became independent He annexed Law -boon, 
Tavoy, and Tenussenm, the lattei two subject to Siam, to his dominions 
Thus commenced the quarrel lietweon Pegu aiul Siam, which in years longaltci 
led to ware— the main cause of the present depopulation of the country 
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This king was succeeded by his brotheT Zaw-ziep, who assumed the title 
„ . . of Bya-nya-ran-da, and changed the site of the 

ya nya-mn o Pegu capital to Pegu He lost Tavoy and Tenassenm, 
which were reconquered by Siam In 1830 he was killed m an attack on 
Prome 'l’w o aspirants to the v acant throne were successively killed, and event- 
ually Bya-nj a-law was made king lie married San-da-mcng-la, daugliter 
Bya uya law of Pegu and of the late Ling He died in 1348, and was sue- 
Si nr tn hun, 1880 needed by his nephew Byo-nya-oo, called Seng- 

hpyoo-sheng This king was driven to Pegu by Ins 
ya nya oo of Pegu, 1348. cousin Bya-ta-ba, who revolted during his absem e 
from the city, and Martaban became independent of Pegu His son 
binyaugwe or Ha «a dine Ba-nya-ngwe relxdled against him, and, the king 
nt of Uangnou and Pegu, 1385 dying, he succeeded him in 1385 

Tins king was one of the greatest of all the Tabling monarchs In his reign 
there was constant war between theTalaing and Burma, but all Iub endeavours 
to consolidate a permanent Talaing kingdom failed before aggiessive Burma 


In 1404 he moved up the Irrawaddy with a large force and laid siege to 
Imado. Burma, 1404. AvJ > wl,,le he sent “other *>«* against Ta-gouilg 
• The euterpnse failed, and the Pegu m forces retired 
without taking the capital Shortly after he made peace with the king of 
Burma and married his daughter The boundary between the two countries 
was lived, and Prome acknowledged Burman temtory 

The Arakanesc row rebelled against their king Mcng-saw-mwon, and 
An.kancc rebel and call in called in the aid of the Bin mans, when the king 
Biiriuaus flying to Bengal, the Burmans remained undis- 

puted masters of the country 

Meng-saw-mwou's son, Na-ra-miet-hla, took refuge in Pegu with lla-zo- 
jfa ra-miet lila of Arakan dhie-rit, who sent an army into Arakan, difcated 
tak.s refuge witb Ua ra dine nt the Burmans, captured Ka-ma-roo, Meng Klioung’s 
«f Pegu. son-in-law, who had been appointed governor, and 

put him to death 

Meanwhile Meng Khoung had been engaged putting down a Shan 
,, ... . rebellion On learning what bail taken place in 

Meng Khoung invades Pegu. ^ mst Pegu , !ld | he S ,t- 

toung valley TheTalaing army moved against him, hut, being repulsed, 
retired to Pang-yaw, and the Burmans ravaged the country, of which they were 
m possession But when the rainy season commenced the Burman troops 
began to suffer, and Meng Khoung, frightened by a night attack made on lus 
Bunuwe retreat. camp, ordered a retreat, which soon became a rout 

One of the queens was captured, and marr.ed Ra-za- 
dhic-nt Next year another unsuccessful invasion took place, and in 141 0 
Meng re kyaw awa invadca the king's eldest son, Meng-re-kyaw-swa, descended 
Baiun- id, 1410 the Irrawaddy m command of a large army and 

fleet and entered Bassein , hut failing to take Myoung-mya or Bassem, return- 
ed to Prome, and, crossing thence into Arakan, 
Invades Arakan defeated Na-ra-miet-hla, who fled to Bengal 

Arakan was then placed under Burman governors Ka-za-dhie-nt now sent a 
lta-iaJUu-nt relieve* Ara force into Arakan, which took Sandoway, and, after 
Lau driving off a Burman force which marched to its re- 

lief, pushed on to the capital, which the Burman governor abandoned The Shans 
Attack* Proms, having rebelled and called m the aid of the Chinese, 


having rebelled and called m the aid of the Chinese, 
the Barman forces were fully occupied. Tatung 
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advantage of this, Tta-za-dhie-nt advanced against Prome The Pegnans having 
firearms for some time had the advantage, but were blockaded by the Bur- 
maos It was then arranged that there should bo a fair fight between two 
Talaing forces retreat war-boats, one on each side , but the Talaing boat 
was treacherously attacked bv tour Barman boats, 
and tho Taking forces then retreated, ai d were pursued by Meng-re-kyaw- 
swa, who occupied Dala, Rangoon, Syriam, and Hmaw-blee, and to whom 
the whole of the western delta of the Irrawaddy submitted The Shan S iw- 
bwa Nga-thai-wee, instigated by Ra-za-dhie-nt, having invaded the upper 
country, the Burtnan army was withdrawn In the meanwhile the Taking 
forces had retired from Arakan 


The following year (about It 12) a Burmese eolumn under Meng-re-kyaw- 
MctiR re kyaw «wa invades swa came down the Irrawaddy and captured Khe- 
Pcirn, 141 d boungin Bass fin, invested Dala, and some time later 

took Bassein and Myonng-mya The king of Toungoo also invaded Pegu, 
hilt was driven back At this time the Chinese invaded Burma, but at their 
hi ggestion the question was settled by a Bingle combat between a horseman 
on each side The Bormans, who were represented by a Taking, were victorious, 
and the Chinese retired Rn-za-dhie-nt now raised the siege of Dala, and in 
tlic fight which ensued Meng-re-kyaw-swa was mortally wounded and taken 
prisoner, and died next day, 14*16 Thee-ha-thoo, another son of Meng 
Klioung, was then declared crown prince This prince commanded another 
Burman expedition against Pegu, which effected little Meng Klioung died 
in 1421 after a reign of twenty-one years, and Ra-za-dhie-nt m the following 
year He reigned thirty-eight years 

Meng Klioung was succeeded by his son Thee- 

Tlioo ba tlioo or Sliong lipyoo- ho-thon ijj | 

Bheug.krag of Burma, 1421 A 1) aa ' t “ 00 m l ** L 


Ra-za-dhie-nt was succeeded by his son in 1422, Bya-ngya-dham-ma- 
Bya*ugva-dham ma-ra-ra, king ra-za He was poisoned m 1425, and his brother 
of Pogn, 3422 Bya-ngya-ran-khek succeeded him. The Burman 

king was killed in 1425 in an action with the Shins He was succeeded 
„ m 1426 by the chief of Mo-ngyeng, who took the 

o ngyeng oo ra, . namo 0 £ Mo-ngyeng Men-ta-ra He claimed to bo 
descended from the old royal family of Pagan and the Shan ruler of Peng-ya, 
Nga-see-sheng In his reign Burma was invaded by the kings of Pegu ami 
Toungoo , but after they had captured Prome peace was made, and Bya- 
ngya-ran-khek married a daughter of the Burman sovereign The Burman 
king died in 1449 , the Pcguan. in 1146 

Mo-ngyeng Men-ta-ra was succeeded by his son Meng-re-kyaw-swa, who 
M«np re-kyawBwa of Bur- deposed Meng-saw-oo, king of Toungoo, and 
mu, 1439 replaced him by a Shan named Ta-ra-bya He 

Thee-ha-na doo or Bhoo died after a three years' reign, and was succeeded 


Thee-ha-pa doo or Bhoo a aucueouem 

reng Na-ra-pa-doo of Burma, by his son Thee-ha-pa-dee Tins king defeated 
1442 a large Chinese army at Koung-toon, a few miles 

south of Bhamo, m 1444 

On the death of Bya-ngya-ran-khek of Pegu in 1446, his son Bva-ngya- 
Bys-ngya-kbeng of Pegu, kheng escaped to Burma, where he was hospitably 
1468 received and remained till he succeeded in 1151 


In 1154 Bhoo-reng Na-ra-pa-dee had a friendly interview with A-lee- 
1 kheng, oalkd King of Arakin From 145S onwards he was engaged in wars 
| with Toungoo and with the Shan, and m 1468 died at Prome lie was 





suoecedod by his eldest son Bhoo-reng Ma-hee-thce-ha-thoo-ra, who during -a 
Blion rang Ma hee-thoo Us- reign of twelve years was chiefly occupied in preserv- 
tlino r» of Burma, 1-468 ing ln B authority in Toungoo, in quelling outbreaks 

amongst the Shan a, and keeping lus rebellious brother m order at Promo 

Dim tie-ya meng khoung of He was succeeded in 1480 by his bou Doo-tic- 
Bunna, 1480 ya-meng-khefung 

Tlic A-lee-hhyeng mentioned above was a Muhammadan sent by the 
Icing of Bengal with a force to restore <he rightful soveieign to the throne of 
Arakan He proved faithless, and usurped the government of tho country 
N» ™ nuet lila of Arakan Ho was later on attacked from Bengal and 
killed, and Na-ra-miet-hla was restored, but as 
tnbutary to Bengal , and from this time tiie coins of the Arakan kings boie 
•on the rev erse their names and titles in the Persian character 

Bj a-ug) a-rau-klick oi Pigu died in 1446, and was succeeded by his 
Bya-ngya na-roo of Pigu, nephew Bv a-ngya-wa-roo His cousin Bya-ugya- 
1446 kheng, assisted by Boo-reng Na-ra-pa-dee, ascended 

the throne, and died in 143 3 lie was succeeded by Ins cousin II maw- daw, 
Hmaw-daw put to death every memlier of the royal family on whom he 
•could lay liands, and was himself killed after a reign of seven months 


On his death Saw-bn-me, sister of Byi-ngya-ran-khck, was raised to tho 
Saw bo-me, queen of Pegu, throne amidst the rejoicing of all the people She 
M34 lmd been mauled to the king of Burma , but, being 

dissatisfied with ber position, had fled to the court of her brother at Pegu 
She received congratulations fiomthe neighbouring potentates, amongst otheiu 
tile rulers of Oylon and Bi-ja-na-ga-ran (Vinanagram ?) The queen leigncal 
wisely, and the country had jieace A monk, who assisted her to escape 
from Av a, became la} man, muned her daughter, and was deilaird crown 
prince He ruled the country from Pegu, and on the queen’s death at 
Bangoon in 1437 he succeeded her and assumed the title of l)hain-ma-ree-dce 
T)]iam BIK zee-<lee of Pegu, lie is celebrated for his wisdom and for Ins mter- 
1467 Course with foreign counti lor, having received cm> 

Lassies from China, Siam, Ava, and Ceylon In his reign the country to the 
east hauk of the Salween was added to the Pagan empne He died in It'll 
When Dhoo-tie-y a-meng- klioung, who assumed the title of Thee-rie- 
s«s tboo ngya of Toungoo, thoo-diiam-ma-i aza, a-cended the throne ot Burma 
1481 m 1480, the ruler of Toungoo was See-thoo-kyavv- 

hteng He died m 1481, and was succeeded by See-thoo-ngya This king 
was put to death by his ntpliew in 1483, who succeeded him Toungoo 
was now recognised as independent During h's reign the country was in vailed 
hy the Talaings uudei Bya-ngya-ran, who succeeded his father Dliain-ma-zee- 
doe in 1191 The Talaings were defeated 

Dhoo-tie-ya-meug-khoung died in 1581, and was succeed! d by his second 


Ma ha-ra ra thee pa doe or son Ma-ha-ra-za-thce-pa-dpo In his reign the Savv- 
Shwc nan *hin(, cora pa-dee of bwa of Mo-ngytng rebelled Prome declared 
Burma 1601 herself independent, and with Toungoo attacked 

him, but were defeated , and finally the troops which he sent against the 
Savv-bvva oi Mo-ngjong being utterly defeated, the whole country became 

Tho ban bwa of Burma, 1526 “ a btate ° f r ? klll0n He klllk m 1520 

during a second irruption ot the .Mo-ngyeng 
Slian The son of the Mo-ngycng chief became king of Buinu 

la-U rwot bur of Pegu, 1520 J . ,J ^ P ®» U dlf l ™ tho f 1 " 16 >' Car > 

t and was succeeded by lus son la-ka-rwot-bee 



In 1580 Meng-gyoe>ngya of Toungoo died, and was succeeded by Meng- 
Mo„g to-ru-sliwfo-bu e of Ui-ra-shwee-htee, who subsequent!) conquered Pegu 

Toungoo. liao and Ava 

At this period the Borman and Talamg dominions were divided into four 
independent kingdoms , Burma, governed by the Shan Tho-han-bwa , Prome 
by Bhoo-reng-htwe , Toungoo by Meng-ta-ra-shwee-htee, both of Burm&n- 
Shan descent , and Pegu by Ta-ka-rwot-bee. 

Toungoo had for many years been the resort of the Butmans, who escaped at 
each successive usurpation at Ava, and thither fled numbers of Buddhist monks 
when Tho-han-bwa attempted a general massacre of their order Both people 
and rulers became mire thoioughly Burman than the rest of Burma, and tho 
king of Toungoo thus became known to Europeans as the king of the Burmans 
The first Fwopean* who Visited Burma Was Marco Polo, who came rtd 
Yunan, and speaks of the very great and noble city of A mien, capital of the 
province of Mien, and which, according to him, was subject to the great 
Khan He must have arrived shortly before the murder of Kyaw-swa 

In 1430 (circa) Nicolo di Conti landed in Arakan, proceeded to Ava, and 
Ihence down the valley of the Sittoung to a port called Xeythona, supposed 
to bo Tlia-htoon 

The next traveller is Athanasius Nitikm, a Russian , and there were none 
of importance till in 1519 the Portuguese Antonio Correa concluded a treaty 
with the king of Pegu at Martaban They all describe the Peguan king 
as of great power and wealth, and Pegu as a city of great magnificence 

About this time Poituguese adventurers found their way into the armies* 
of the contending sovereigns, and fought for whoever paid them best The 
king of Aiakan was now fully occupied in keeping his country quiet, tho 
kingdom of Ava was in the utmost disorder, and Ta-ka-rwot-bee, who 
ascended the throne of Pegu in 1526, gave himself up to pleasure 

Meng-ta-ra-shwcc-htee or Ta-beng-sliway-htec, who had succeeded to 
Tabcngabuayhtoe of Toun the thione of Toungoo m 1530, besieged Pegu in 
Eoo,1530 1 5 34 Bung unsuccessful, he invrstid it again 

the following year , but the garuson hud been reinforced by some Muham- 
r. .coo madan ancl European adventurers, and he was again 

nvace-s <gu, foiled In 1516 he again invaded the country, 

defeated the king in the plains of Kaw-ke-ia, and, though unsuccessful m his 
attempt on Pegu, captured Rangoon, Bassein, 
ap re« igoon Myoung-Mj a, and other fortified places in the delta 

of the Iriawaddy 

Tho next y car the Toungoo monarch again attacked Pegu Ta-ka-rwot-bee 
enlisted the services ot Ilcrdinand de Morlas , but the Peguan forces were 
Ta beng shauy htoe of Toun defeated and Morlas slain The Talning were again 
goo conquers 1'e^u, 1537 defeated, and Ta-ka-rwot-bee fled to Prome Ta- 

beng-shway-htee took Martaban, and then moved against the combined 
forces of Prome and Ava, which were defeated lie also defeated an 
Arakaneso force which attempted to raise the siege of Prome He had 
some Portuguese to help him, but he does not appear to have bad much respect 
for them, as on one occasion he put to death 2U0 who had allowed an advanced 
work to be captured Eventually Prome was taken, and, according to the 
Portuguese account, the queen was publicly whipppd and delivered up to the 
lusts of the soldiers till slip died The young king was tied to her dead body 
and cast into the uver Tho same was done to 300 gentlemen after stakes 


* Tule’a Marco Palo, voL II, pago 91 Tins city u auppoeeil to bo Pagan, about 1st 21° 
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Were driven through their bodies The king now appointed a brother of Bhoo- 
reng-Noung governor of Prome, and^re turning to Pegu was consecrated king 
When Tho-han-htva was defeated, he abandoned the king of Prome and 
returned to Am He was murdered by his Borman subjects m 1542-4 J, and 
K»on niahing iigsy of Ava, was succeeded by the Saw-bwa of Oou-boung,Koou- 
1643 mhaing-ngay He attacked Pegu, and the govern- 

or of Prome shut himself up on tlu town being invested The victorious troops 
of Ta-beng-shimj -htee rused the siege and advanced as fur as Ava The 
whole country as fur as Pagan was annexed 

Ta-beng-sliivay-htce was now consecrated emperor, the mlere of Prome, 
Ta 1 iuiv-«1iwh) htoe couse- Toungoo, and Martaban doing homage The 
owttd uujwror . suecesstul general Bhoo-reng-Noung was declared 

■crown prince 

About thiB time the king of Arakan died, and was suceeciled by the heir- 
apparent The brother of the deceased king, 
Ts bens slmnyhtny niraden \\ ho u as governor of Sandoway, Ixnng dissatisfied, 
Arakin, «»1 b the Ling phod f or a!t i to T i-bciig-shivay-ht ee The < m- 
peror invaded Arak t ui, and compelled the king 1 , 
Dham-ma-nt, to become his vassal 

Matters in Siam being m some confusion, the emperor determined on 
invading it Bhoo-reng-Nonng was in command of 
Invades Siam, 1539 the Taking army, in which were some Portuguese 
. under the pirate Iago Soarez de Melo The forces crossed to Moulmetn and 
entered Siam via Mya-wad-dee on the Thoung-yeng, thence they marched to 
the Mei-mm, from which they descended to Ayodhia, the capital, taking 
several toivus They failed to take the capital, but the Taking anny retreat- 
ed in order, carrying away captive the son-m-law of the king of Siam 

At the end of 1 540 an insurrei tion broke out m Pegu , and although it 
was suppressed, the country continued in a very un- 
” k 1 ' 0M - : settled state, and in 1550 Ta-bpng-sh way -htee was 

killed This great soldier reigned for twenty years, during which tune he con- 
quered and annexed Pegu, Prome, and the whole valley of the Irrawaddy as 
far as Pagan, and invaded, not unsuccessfully, Arakan and Siam Rebellion 
now broke out everywhere, and Bhno-reng-Noung 
Bhon Tcng Noung of Toon retired to Toungoo, which Up Ik sir ged After five 

goo (1550) or bluing hpjoo months' siege it surrendered, and he was conseerat- 

m>a tb«ng Along to-ra gy«- , , ° ii.ii.i eti , 

eu king, assuming the title of SIh iig-hpyoo-mva- 
sheng Meng-ta-Ta-gyee He reconquered Pegu, Prome, and other places that had 
revolted, and killed Tha-mieu-h taw Sheng-hpyoo-mya-sheng followed m the 
footsteps of his predecessor, and, continuing a “ reckless* career of conquest, 
raised the kingdom to a height of dazzling but false prosperity ” 

In 1554 he captured Ava, and making his brother Meng-rai-tee-thoo 
governor, with the title of Tha-do-meng-tsaw, he 
p nro« va, sent the king See-kyau-htcng to Pegu The country 

to the north of Ava was overrun and subdued, and leaving a garrison in Ava 
the conqueror returned to Pegu 

The Shan Saw-bwa in the north were in a continual ferment, and tho 
king of Won- lioii ng applied for assistance The emperor having left an army 
in Toungoo under his brother, with anofher, m person, proceeded to Sam- 
penago With this as a l>a» he overran Won-boung, Mo-mict, Mo-ngyeng, 

* fair Arthur Pnayra’# Hula rtf iff Feg% 
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and Mo-goung. He then marched south-east and invaded Zeng-mai, 
which submitted. Leaving an army of fifty 
Invade* Zeng-mal thousand men he returned to Ava 

The ruler of Laos now threatening an attack on the territory east 
of the Salween, reinforcements were sent under Mcng-rai-kyan-hteng, who 
defeated the invader and anuoxed more tern ton? towards the Me-bong 

In 1503 Siam was invaded by a force collected from all parts of the 
empire It crossed the Poung-loung mountains. 
Invades Siam, 1503 and descending the Me-kong captured the Siamese 

capital, dethroned the king, and placed his son Bra-ma-heng on the throne as 
a tributary 

Shortly after the offending ruler of Zeng-mai 
Zeng ma. pnnlated, 1563 was stacked and made prisoner 
In 1568 there was another expedition into Siam, and in 1569 Ayodhia, 
the capital, was taken, and a Zeng-mai chief put on the throne, and the 
troops turned against Laos , but these operations were unsuccessful 

In L 381 a grand expedition was organised against Arakan TheBurman 
und Talamg forces reached Sandoway, where they were entrenched , but before 
tiny advance was made, the emperor suddenly dud in 1581 at the age of 00, 
anil after a reign of thirty years Caisar Frederick, sjieaking of the army of 
the time, says it consisted of elephants, horsemen, arquebussiers, and pikemtn , 
the armour and weapons, except the arquebusses, which were excellent, are 
described as bad There was daily hall practice, and the men were excellent 
shots The cannon were good, aud made of good metal 

Shong-hpyoo-mya-shcng left to Ins successor territories larger than any 
Slicng Iqiyno mya slung .lie. ever rded before by any monarch in Burma 
iHl, aud K uuda Hlioo mug H is son succeeded him under the title of Nanda 
Blioo-reng, and declared his own son Meng-Kcyit- 
swa crown prince In his reign Siam revolted and was twice invaded 
Siam invaded — 1590 first timo, unsuccesstully, the crown prince being killed in 
1583 second time the second Mo-goung also rebelled 

From this time commenced the decadence of the Peguan empire 
“ Pegu was now exhausted , discontent was universal , and the pmperor, 
suspicious of everyone, became wantonly cruel The country of the delta 
became depopulated, and an attempt was made to drive down the people from 
the Upper Irrawaddy to till the fertile land of Pegu, but famine and plague 
raged, and there was no help ”* 

The king of Siam, taking advantage of these 
Siam rnvodo* Pegu troubles, invaded Pegu, but retired on the approach 
of the emperor 

In 1596 an Arakan force under Meng-kha-rooung, the king's son, occupied 
Arakan aud Touugoo invade Synum, and two years later Pegu was mvest- 
Pi-gu, 1696 ed by the combined forces of Toungoo and 

Arakan The emperor finally surrendered and was put to death 

The king of Siam agaiu invaded Pegu, and the king of Toungoo 
retired to his own kingdom Siam made no 


1561; 

Buu.eedu 


Siam invades Pegu 


attempt to annex Pegu, but retained Martaban 


and the country to the southward 

At this time Philip de Bnto y Nicoti, a Portuguese adventurer, waa 
do Bnto moilo governor of made governor of Synambythe king of Arakan 
Sjnam. He revolted, and, with the assistance of the 


• Pkayro’i Hutorg of Pegu 
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Viooroy of Goa, seized and held the place in the name of the Portuguese' 
king He was taken prisoner and impaled by the king of Ava 


After the fall of the Peguan empire, the ruler of Ava, Ngyoung- 
ran-bboora, being left at peace, tried to reduce 
Ngjornifc ran bhoora. his country into some order, but was soon 

Noo-m thoora. threatened by an invasion, the rulers of Piome 

and Toungoo combining against him in 1597 The Promo king being 

, „ ,, murdered, the mission fell through Jygvoung- 

Malia dnani uia rain, 1001 .. ’ , , i i , ■ , 

ian-bhoora died in 1001, aud was succeeded by his 


son under the title of Maha-dham-mo-raza 


This king took Prome in 1607, and made Toungoo tributary in 
1010 It w.i> he who conquered and impaled de Brito, and after this he 
was solemnly dudared emperor at Pegu 

The great monarchy was thus re-established, but with the eapital at Ava 


instead of Pegu 


I Fngiish factories established, The emperor took Ten isserim and annexed 
I 101U Zeng-mai, and in his reign English factories were 

established at Sjriam, Prome, Ava, and Bhamo 

In l(i5b the Chinese, m pursaitof Young-hlcc, who bud rebelled against 
the Emperor of China aud taken refuge in Ava, invaded Buima, defeated 
Meug gyve gyo goung of Ay a, two Burmese armies, and laid siege to Ava, 
5661 but retired The emperor was dethroned by his 

bro f her in 1GG1, who succeeded him, taking tlie title of Mcng-gyee-gyo-goung- 


Neither Burmans nor Tailings had ever been able to retain their con- 
quests long, so now the Burman Empire gradually fell to pieces Each 
biain retakes Tinussenm, 1086 succeeding cm^ror was weaker than h» prede- 
cessor Toungoo, Promt, and Pegu became 
indej«endent, and m 1 G8fi Siam regained pcissession of Tenassenm 

In 1 740 the Talaings, aided by the Siamese, took Ava, and the reigning 
A vs taken by lahuuga aud monarch, Khoung-thit, w as tahrn prisoner to Pegu 
Siamese, 1710 The English had at this time a fjetory at Syriam, 

and this was burnt by tlie Takings when they took possession ot the place, us 
the English had refused to assist them against the Burmans 

The Peguan kiug did not retain his conquest long In 1754 one Oung-za- 


Ouug za ya revolts, 1754 


V a, who claimed to he a connection of the royal family 
of Burma,* revolted and took Ava, and defeated 


the army sent by tlie Taking king The Takings were again defeated near 
Prome Oung-za-ya at once advanced south, and Bassein was abandoned on 
approach m J 755 Captain Baker, who was in charge of the English factory, 
received the Buunan troops with confidence and asked for protection, which 
was granted Tlie main Peguan army was again defeated near Kail goo u 
Oung-/a-ya now deckled himself king of Burma 
oung oora. and Pegu, under the title of Aloung-bhoora 

(corrupted by Europeans into Alompra) 

Alompra is the founder of the reigning dynasty of kings of Burma lie 
eventually subdued the Talaings effectually, and conquered un empne which 


• According to fytebe, Alompra was of very liumblu origin, and followed the calling of a 
liniifctT When be m idled, he Homincd tbo uama of Ouug zo-ya ('■ Victorious conqueror " ) — 
Fytchc, voL 1, page fi7 

Tlie preauit royal family of Banna, who are descended from him, ilaim bis connection with 
tlie ancient royal family of llunna, and the author of Urn Qjzetleer of MrHitsk Burma luu also 
taken this view 
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extended from China to Siam In these wars the French and English bad taken 
different sides, the English siding with Alompra They were not, however, 
always true to their engagements with him * In his reign the British Govern- 
ment were first brought into political relationship with the kings of Burma. 

Makes * treaty with English, In 1775 Aloung-bhoora agreed to a treaty with the 
1776 English, the terms of which were — 

1 u — Cession to the English of the island of Negrais m perpetuity 
2nd — Cession of ground at Bassein to the extent of four thousand 
square cubits and more if required m perpetuity 
3rd — Trade to be duty free 

4th — The company to give one 12-pounder gun and 730 lbs of powder. 
5th —The companj 7 to aid and defend the king of Burma against all 
his enemies, his majesty paying the expenses of the troops. 
6th — The company not to assist the king of Tavoy 
English massacred at Negrais 


In 1759 all the British Officers in the factory of Negrais were murdered 
by the Burmans, but whether with Aloung-bhoora'’ s sanction or not is not 
known 

Aloung-bhoora died in 1760 while invading Siam He was succeeded 
• by his son, the Sit-king-meng, who, owing to rebel- 

Aloang bboora. diM, 1R60 lions, did not obtain undisputed possession of his 
Houag-dsw gyee, 1761 fatWs ttrone flU 17fil ^ Ile 18 genially t„ 0 wn 

as Noung-daw-gyee This king refused to afford any redress for the massacre 
at Negrais, and refused to allow the English to return there, thus ignoring 
the treaty made with his father 

Noung-daw-gyee died in 1704 at Sit-kamg, and his brother, the Mye- 
hnvoo-iihenv 17 M htoo-meng, mounted the throne and assumed the title 
of Sheng-lipyoo-sheng (Lord of the White Elephant) 
fimm invaded and rendered In this reign Siam was successfully invaded and 
tributary, 1766 rendered tributary 

In 1767 a Chinese army invaded Burma, but was defeated with great 
slaughter All those not killed were taken prisoners to Ava 

In 1775 Sheng-hpyoo-sheng died, and was succeeded by his eldest son 
Bhoo-da-blioora (17S1) or Seng-goo-meng, who wus killed in 1731, in which 
Mongtamgvee year the sixth king of Aloung-bhoora’s dynasty as- 

cended the throne In 1733 Arakan was conquered On the conquest many 
of the Arakanese fled to Britibh terntorj 

In 1793 a Burmese force of 5,000 mpn entered British territory in Chitta- 
gong in pursuit of some marauders, and avowed their intention of remaining 
tlieietill they had secured them A British force under General Erekine was 
despatched against them, but no encounter took place The Burmans retired, 
and the General having ascertained that the individuals were really guilty, 
handed them over to the Burmans 


■v Mission to the King of Ava 
The Governor General m 1795 despatched an embassy to the Butman 
king Captain Symes was the envoy, and was treated with great insolence 
and indignity , and the only result of the mission was a permission to appoint 
a British Consul m Rangoon 

The following year Captain Cox was appointed Consul m Rangoon, and 
was treated with even greater indignity and grosser insult than Captain Symes 

* (fautitsr Bntuk Burma, vol, I, page* 801 8 

D 
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had been Hie Government of India took no notice of these gross insults, 
.. and Captain Cox remained in Rangoon subject to all 

uiion nrma, sorts of indignities, for which no redress was de- 

manded In 1801 another mission was sent, which was treated as before 
In 1804 the mate and passenger of a British vessel were detained by 
the governor of Bassein, and an attempt made to get at the public despatches 
No notice was, however, taken of this outrage 

Another mission was sent in 1809-10 under Captain Canning, and 
though better treated effected nothing The relations between the two coun- 
tries w ere now very strained, and continned to get worse,— on the part of the 
Burinaus increasing msolenee and outrage, and of the British unaccountable 
forbearance, which to an Oiieutal would appear fear, were rapidly bringing 
matteis to a cn-is 

King Bhoo-da-bhoora died in Amarapoora m 1S19, after a reign of thirty- 
eight yeats Notwithstanding his crimes he was 
papyei w, an a lj] e an <J prudent sovereign His grandson, 

the Pa-doung-meng, ascended the throne under the title of Hpa-gyee-daw 
The most imp irtant event m this sovereign’s reign of eighteen yeais was the 
war whuh lie waged with the Bnlish The causes of this war arose from a 
long series of events from about 1774 The Burmans, having conquerijd 
Arakan and Manipur, liad been constantly employed in keeping these countncs 
in subjection In 1812 Arakan had revolted, and, being furnished with arms 
by the British, had for a time the best of it, but large remfoi cements arriving 
under Maha llandoola, they were forced to retreat into Butish territory 
Attacks on Butish villages now commenced, and an island on the Brahmapu- 
tra, on winch the British flag was flying, was claimed by the Burmans, the 
flag thiown down, and a force collected to support their claim This was ( not 
resented by the Butish, but these wanton attacks made it necessary for the 
Government to take steps to protect its north-east 
Borman aggremiom frontier, and with this object Cachar was taken 
under British protection, so that any advance of the Burmans from Mampur 
could be checked 'I be aggiessions on the Chittagong frontier still continued, 
and in September 1^23 the guaid on the island of Shopaiee was attackrd, 
seme killed and wounded, and the remainder driven off A remonstrance 
addiessed to the king of Burma elicited no reply, and in October 1 n 23 hostili- 
ties commenced, and on the 5th March 1824 war was declared, and earned on 
under the direction of Sir Archibald Campbell The 
kuTm 1 declared tre ity of Yandaboo was signed on the 24th February 

w • !l ' " 1826 The following are the principal articles of 

the treaty — 


I — Perpetual peace and friendship between the HonTIe Company and 
the king of Ava 

II — The king renounces all claims on Assam and its dependencies, 
and also with the contiguous petty States of Cachar and Jaintia 
"With regard to Manipur, it is stipulated that, should Ghumbeer 
Singh desire to return to that country, he shall be recognised by 
the king of Ava as Rajah thereof 

III — To prevent all future disputes between the two great nations, the 
British Government retain the conquered province of Arakan, 
including the four divisions of Bamree, Cheduba, and Sandoway 
TV — The king of Ava cedes the provinces of Yeh, Tavoy, Mergui, and 
Tenassenm, with the islands and dependencies appertaining thereto 
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V The king to pay a erore of rupees m proof of his sincere disposi- 

tion to maintain the relations of peace and amity between the 
two nations 

VI — Accredited ministers with an escort of 60 men shall be allowed 
to reside at the court of each, and a commercial treaty shall 
he entered into by the contracting powera 
VII — The property of British subjects who may die in the king’s 
dominions shall, m the absence of legal heire, be placed in the 
hands of the British Resident or Consul 
VIII — The king of Ava to abolish all exactions npon British ships or 
•vessels in Burman poits that are not required for Barman 
ships in British ports 

[j S'ote — Nearly all of the foregoing is taken from the Gazetteer of Brititk Surma ] 

For some years the relations of peace continued undisturbed, and so long 
as the king who had signed the treatj made in 1 826 remained on the thr me, 
no serious cause of offence was given In 1 , however, he was deposed by 
b’S brother, who entertained the strongest dislike for the British, and exhibi- 
tions of ill-feeling quickly followed, acts of violence being eventually commit- 
ted on British ships and against British seimen, who had proceeded to Burme c e 
poits in the exercise of their calling Officers deputed to the Governor of J 
Rangoon to c ill for an explanation were insulted, and finally the Burme e Gov- [ 
eminent were called upon to furnish a model ate compensation for injuries 
inflicted, and an apology from the Governor of Rangoon for his bad beha- 
viour to the officers sent to him to seek mlress The Burmese Government 
obstinately refused even the tulhng sum required, or the cxpiessiou of regret 
asked for 

l’he second Burmese war followed, and, as in the former, though success 
was varying, the British finally triumphed The city of Pegu, the capital 1 
of that portion which, nftei having been cupturel, bad again passed into the 
hands of the enemy, was lecaptuied and retimed, and the whole province of ' 
Pegu was by proclamation of the Governoi General declared to be annexed 
to the British dominions 

The king lefused to sign any treaty, and it was not irsisted on, # the 
British Government being content with the tac t acquiescence ot the king of 
Burma without such documents, hut its intention was dcclaicd tlntanv active 
d monstrntion of hostility would be followed by ictnbution Unis coded the 
war of 1831, unfortunately biought to a prematuie close On neither ocia- 
sion did we take due advvntage of our conquest In I'sJfl, and again in 18‘3, 
it would have been an easj task to have reduced the king of Buimn to the 
condition of a feudatory prince, maintained by a subsidiaiy alliance, like llie 
punccs of India 

The loss of Pegu reduced the Burman empire, wlneh had once command- | 
ed the greater pait of the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, to the condition i 
of an inland power shut up in the upper va'lev of the Iriavvaddy * 

The king of Burma soon grew weary of his isolation At the same time 
that he felt keenly the loss of Pegu — foi he had derived a larger re' euue fiom 1 
this province than from any othei m his kingdom — still more bitterly must 
the loss have been felt by all the ,f eaters of rr venue " of the Pegu township 

* Lord Dalhousie, the Governor General, dt daring that any treaty with such a note itatw 
would be utterly male*. 



Accordingly the reoovery of Pegu became a passion with the Burmese court , 
but war they had, had enough of, and no Burmese wamor could be found bold 
enough to suggest it Therefore it was resolved to work on the generosity of 
the British Government About eighteen months after the conclusion of the 
war a complimentary mission arrived at Calcutta from the king of Burma 
The envoys brought presents for the Governor General, and requested tlmt the 
province of Pegu might be restored to their royal master Lord Dalhousie 
treated the request as utterly preposterous , and his answer through the inter- 
preter (Major Pliav re) uas — “ Tell them that as long as the sun shines in the 
heavens the British flag shall nave o\or Pegu ” In 1856 the present Major- 
General Sir Arthur Phajre proceeded to Amarnpoora on a mission to the king 
The main object of the mission was to not only establish friendly relations, 
but to make another attempt to conclude a definite treaty with the king 

The king objected to any treaty which should recognise the loss ot Pegu , 
and although friendly relations were established, no treaty was then signed 
In 1802 a treaty uas concluded, but it did not uoik , but in 1807 a treaty was 
concluded m which all the points denied to Colonel Phaj re were concede! to 
Colonel Fytche The king abandoned all lus monopolies, excepting earth-oil, 
timber, and precious stones 

Nothing of importance occurred until the year 1871-75, when the rela- 
tions between the two Governments ueie considerably struned, owing to 
aggressive acts of the Burmans in Karcnnee territorj After much remon- 
strance it was found that, while piormsmg compliance with the wishes of our 
Goieinment, they still continued their annojancis on the fruitier There- 
fore the king of Burma was wained that any further such aggiessions would 
be considered as an act of uuf riendlnn eg, nhicli might alter the position of 
the British Government with regard to Mestern Kaicnnec 

During the greater part of the year 1878-79 our relations with Upper 
Burma were much strained, and trade was injuriously affecte d in consequence 
In April the Political Agent at Bliamo was murdered by one of the escort 
During the months of August and September there lvere frequent rumours of 
the decease of the king He had practically ceased to exercise any authority 
before the 12th September, on which date the party in power succeeded in 
placing nearly all the princes of the blood royal under arrest The Nyoung-yan 
and Nyoung-oke princes, who escaped to the Residency, received protection, 
and were subsequently sent in safety to Calcutta Meantime, on the 1st of 
October, the king died, and the Theebaw prince succeeded to the crown with- 
out any visible opposition 

In February over sixty relatives of the late king, male and female, were 
murdered in the palace and prisons , and although the British Resident remon. 
etrated, it was not known when a fresh batch might be massacred, and there 
was a general feeling of insecurity Trade was paralysed The situation m 
Burma had assumed a really serious aspect The king might attack us in one 
of his drunken fits, if not first attacked by us , but although a detachment of 
2,000 men, European and Native, and a small naval brigade from Her Majes- 
ty’s ship Swan, had been despatched to the frontier, it seemed to bo the policy 
to wait for the movement of the Burmese troops massing at Myinhla, some 
60 miles above our frontier By the middle of April several steamers were in 
readiness at Thayetmyo to convey our troops beyond the frontier in the event 
of war They were not, however, moved. 

At length, ia October, the Resident decided on leaving Mandalay On 
the 6th of October he Bent a circular to the various British residents informing 



them of his intention, and offering to take them with him Nearly all availed 
themselves of the opportunity, leaving their luggage behind them. 

At the end of October a “ Woondouk” (Minister or Secretary of War) 
was sent as an envoy to the Viceroy He was detained at 'i hayetmyo by 
orders of the Chief Commissioner, pending the receipt of instructions from the 
Viceioy These orders reached Thayctmyo m December, and were as follows — 

“The Viceroy is seriously dissatisfied with the position and treatment of 
our Resident lately at tho Burmese court, such treatment being altogether 
inconsistent with the profession of friendship of the Burmese Gov eminent and 
with oid.naTy diplomatic courtesy 

“It appears then altogether incongruous and premature for the king to 
send a compliment try mission, or foi him to assume that it can be leeeived 
m a fuendly or honourable manner by the Government whose l epresontati ve 
has bren treated with habitual discourtesy at Mandalay ” 

The ambassador was then told that he could refer to the court of Man- 
dalay for additional instructions, and in the event of lus getting these, and 
disclosing an intention to make substantial overtures, the Chief Commissioner 
would receive and deal with such commumcitions, otherwise the ambassador 
could not be rei eived 

Among other executions reported, in addition to those first noted, are those 
of five unfortunate puncesscs lecenlly murdered for contsponding with the 
Prince Nyoung-v an 

These proceedings produced, besides the panic already existing, such astate 
of suspicion that no one lelt s ifp Many of the surrounding tubes levoltcd 

In 1881 the Shan States from Thoung-zec, north-east of Mandalay, to 
Mo-hyay on our frontier had thrown off the Burmnn yoke, and expelled all 
Burmnn officials fiom their country They elefcateil successive Burman armies 
sent against them, and on the last occasion took a whole foice prisoneis These 
took Shan wives and settled down quietly in the country of the people w hom 
they had come to comjucr It is not in the n iture ot a Bui man to detpind 
or long to repine at past sufferings or losses, and these vanquished warriors 
aTe now most likely as happy in then new countiy and amongst then newly- 
made triends and relations as they were in their own villages 

In 1S80-81 peaceful relations continued between the British and Burmese 
Governments Although no British Resident was stationed at Mandalay, 
direct communication was maintained witheiut difficulty with the court of Ava 
In June the Nyoung-oke pnnee, one of the refugee punces who quitted Man- 
dalay shortly after the death of the former king, made an attempt at insurrec- 
tion, but his operations were feeble, and merely caused some temporary dis- 
turbance on the frontier The prince made his escape into British territory, 
where he was detained and removed to Calcutta Towards the end of the year 
the Burmese Government began to establish monopolies of various articles of 
produce, and added to their number durmg the year 1881, when there was 
hardly an article of trade that was not monopolised Representations were 
addiessed to the Burmese Government on the subject of the injury done to 
trade by the creation of these monopolies The result of these was that an 
envoy was sent down to visit the Viceroy when he visited British Burma in 
1881 

He amved too late to see Lord Ripon , but it was arranged that an 
embassy should proceed to Calcutta and settle the terms of a treaty of com- 
merce They did not arrive m Calcutta until after the Viceroy bad proceeded 



to Simla, whither they accordingly followed him They remained at Simla till 
September, and at length left without concluding a treaty 
Fibst Burmese Wan 

The first Burmese war commenced on 5tli March 1821 and lasted till 24th 
February 1826, when the terms of peace we imposed were finally settled and 
signed 

" The events which led to this war were as follows Animated by the 
reaction which suddenly elevated them from a subjugated and humiliated people 
into conquerors and sovereigns, the era of their ambition may be dated from 
the recovery of then political independence, and their liberation from thettm- 
porary voke of the Peguans was the prelude of their conquest of all the sur- 
rounding realms ”* Shortly afu r their insurrection againBt Pegu, the 
Burmaus became the masters of that kingdom Thee annexed Arakan, Mam- 
pur, Tcnassernn, and Assam, and established themselves through the whole of 
the narrow, but extensile, tract of country winch separates the western prov- 
inces of China ftom the eastern boundaries of Bengal Along the western 
part of this territory thev threatened tho open plans of British India, and 
only awaited a plasmblc pretext to invade them 

The imperious disposition of the court of Ava was manifested at a very 
eaily period, and a baiharous massacre of British 
Burmese man cnee subjects on the island of Negrais was authm i-ed by 

Alompra This was necer disavoued, uor excused by lu» successors, noi resent- 
ed by the British Goceinment of India 

Shortly after the c inquest of Arakan, a Burmese army entered our terri- 
tories in pursuit of robbers, without any previous intimation of tliur purpose, 
whilst a foice of 20,000 assimbled at Arakan to support the invasion * 

The adcance of a British detachment under Colonel Erskine and the 
prudence of the Bui man commander prevented hostilities On this Colonel 
Sjmcs was despatched on a pacific mission to the court ot Ac a , but his recep- 
tion there, as descubed by himself, clcaily shows that the king considered it 
rithef as a tribute to fear than as an advance towards liberal conciliation and 
civili-ed liitcrcour-e 

In lsll the Arakanese revolted, and recovered the whole province with 
tlie exception of the capital Then success wa=, however, tiansnnt, and llie 
Barmans soon recovered possession of the country Many of the insurgents 
took refuge in Chittagong, and the refusal of the Bnti«h to deliver them up 
to the birbanty of the Burmans was a source of deep and long-chenshed 
resentment to the court of Ac a 

In 1818 a large Burmese army was sent to Assam to acenge the murder 
of the Rajah, an ally of the Burmans His brother Chandra Kant was eh vatf d 
to the throne, hut short Ij after misunderstandings arose between the Assamese 
and Burmans, and although the Assamese at first builcred reverses in the 
fighting which ensued, they were ultimately victorious 

Their success was not of long duration Early in 1822 considerable rein- 
forcements were sent from Ava under Meng-liee-maha 

Meng- bee-maha a. j} an{ j 00 i a) an officer of iank and military ability 

This is the first appearance on the scene of Maha Bandoola, the greatest 
Burmese general ever opposed to the British 

On the defeat of Chandra Kant, the Burmese general, anticipating 
that he would take refuge in British territory, wrote to inform th> officer 


* Wilsoo’i Burnett War 
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commanding that if this should occur he had orders to take him out of it 
by force * 

'ike Burmans now established a thief of their own country as ruler of 
Assam, and it was not long before the amicable relations which had existed, 
chiefly through the forbearance of the British Government m not exacting 
retribution for the injuries offered to its subjects, were disturbed 

An island in the Brahmaputra, on which the British flag had been erected, 
w is claimed by the Burmans, the flag thrown down, 
Burmese aggression, 8 2 an j an Hrrne( j force collected to maintain the insult 


It does not appear that this conduct was ever resented t 

The threatening attitude of the Burmans now rendered it incumbent on 
the British Government to take such measuies as were practicable for the 
Cacliar taken under British defence ot the eastern provinces \\ ith this view 
protection they determined to take the puncipahty of Cachar 

under British protection, by whn h anangemont thiy weic enabled to occupy 
the principal passes into the lowlands of Sylhet, and thus effectively oppose 
the advance of the Buimans from the distiu t of Manipur, whuh they liad a 
short time preciously reduced to then authonty 

The insolence ot the Burmese authorities m Assam and the adjoining coun- 
tnes were not restucted to menaces, but repeated instances of aggressions dis- 
tinctly maiked either their intention of provoking hostilities or their indiffer- 
ence as to their occurrence The chief objects of these acts of violence were 
the elephant hunters in the Company’s employ, whom tho Bui mans repeatedly 
6eized and cairied off, without communicating with the locil aulhonties 

In Januaiy lb2 i a boat laden with rice having entered the iinlla which 
is on the British side of the Naaf was followed by an aimed Burmese b .at 
which demanded duty As the demand was unprecedented, the Mugs, who 
were British subjects, refused payment, on which the Burmans fired upon 
them, killing the steersman, and then retired This outrage was followed by 
the assemblage of armed men on the Biumese side of the mer for the purpose 
of attacking the villages on British terntoiy, and to provide against such a 
contingency, as well as to protect the bolts t'aflickmg on the Company’s 
side ot the river, the rmlitaiy guard at Tik Naat was strengthened from 20 
to 50 men, of whom a few were posted on the adjoining island of Shahpuri 
On this the Burmese police ollicor urged the Magistrate of Chittagong to 
withdraw the guard, and intimated lie had luthority to declare that, if the 
detachment were not recalled, the consequence would be a war between the 
two countries 


On the night of the 2tth September 1 823 a body of 1,000 Burmese 
Attack on British guard at under the Rajah of Ramree landed ut Shabpun, 
Bhahpin, 1823 attacked the British poet, killed three and wounded 

four men, and drove the rest off the island 

The Rajah of Arakan himself, in a menacing letter, reported this act to 
the Bengal Government, stating that, unless the British Government submit- 
ted quietly to this treatment, it would be followed by the forcible seizure 
of the cities of Dacca and Moorshedabad In order to avoid till the last 
moment the necessity of hostilities, the Government of Bengal determined to 
afiord the court of Ava an opportunity to ai old any collision This intention, 
however, was misunderstood by the Burmans as a pusillanimous attempt to 
deprecate their resentment J 


* Wilson’* Barman War, page 7 | t W lion’i Barmen War, page 8, 
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In the meautime the island in depute was re occupied by two companies 
of the 20th Regiment Native Infantry, and a stockade constructed, on which 
were mounted two 6-pounder field-pieces One company was stationed at Tek 
Naaf, and the Planet, armed vessel, and three gunboats, each carrying a 12- 
pounder oarronade, m the Naaf 

Although no resistance was offered by the Burmans to the occupation of 
the island, it soon became evident that the result would be war between the 
two nations It was known also that the Bui mans were collecting troops 
both in Assam and Arakan, and menaced an attack upOD the different exposed 
points of the Company's frontier In view, therefore, to the impending occur- 
rence of hostilities. His E\eelien<y the Commander-In-Chief was requested to 
prov ide, as he might think most advisable, for the defence of the frontier as well 
as for the sjstem of offensive operations that might ho expedient should war 
become inevitable 

In reply the Commamler-in-Chipf suggested that for the defence of the 
Proposal for tlie ik fence of Eastern Fiontier ttnee brigades should be formed, to 
tie tasteriL frontier consist of '3,01)0 men each, to be stationed at Chitta- 

gong, Jamalpore, and Goalpara, and a stiong corps of reserve to be posted 
Undtr a senior cnmmtnding officer at Dinugcpoie, to whom all communications 
should be made, and fiom whom all orders should be issued His Excellency 
also urged the formation of on efficient flotilla on the Brahmaputra towards 
Assam and m the vicinity of Dacca The course of operations on the frontier 
he recommended should be strictly defensive, whilst the offensive system was 
an attack from sea on such points of their coast ns should offer the best pros- 
pect of success Airangemerits weie therefore adopted for carrying on the 
war upon the principles recommended 

In the end of October the Buimese were reported to be concentrating 
their troops in Assam f >r the invasion of Cachar The Burmans were warned 
not to m ile-t this State, which was under British protection, and a force 
also advanced fiom Dacca to Sylhot This consisted of part of tho 1st Batta- 
lun 10th (I till) Native Infantry, 3 companies 2nd Battilion 23nl (46th) 
Native Infantry, 4 companies Ilungpore Local Coips, and a lew guus 

Detachments of this force under Captains Johnstone and Howe and Major 
Newton were posted at Bhadiapui, Jatrupur, and Talaing in advance of the 
Sylh-t frontier, and covering that station from an attack from either of the 
directions in which it was menaced 

In the eaily part of January a force of about 4,000 Burmans and Assamese 
Burmese invade Cadiar, advanced from Assam into the province of Cachar to 
January, 1824 the foot of tho Bherteka Pass and began to stockade 

themselves at Bikrampore 

Major Newton, Commanding on the Sylhet Frontier, determined to con- 
centrate lus detachment at Jatrapur,* and tlicnce advance against the Bormans 
before they should have time to complete their eutrem hments 

Accordingly the British foiee marched at i is on the 17th January, 
and at diy break came within sight of the stockade, whence a few shots were 
fared ou the advance guard 


The Burmese position extended along the villages at the foot of the hill 
,They were covered by the huts, bushes, &o , and m 
arm cm po« on a t l oge and difficult country, and on their right they 
had a stockade on the banks of a steep nulla occupied by abont 200 men The 


* A Cachar village about 6 milea beyond the Sylbat frontier 
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attack was made m Wo divisions, — tlie southern face of tie stockade being' 
, T assaulted by Captain Johnstone with part of the 

The attack. 17th Jtan-y ^ Bnd H UIlgpore Light Infantry, 

and the enemy’s line in the villages being attached by Captain Rowe with 
part of the 10th Regiment , the whole under the command of Major Newton 
This last was immediately successful, the greater part of the enemy (supposed 
to bo Assamese) flying to the hills at the first fire Captain Bowe then wheeled 
his force to the attack of the stockade, which was making a brave resistance 
against Captain Johnstone, and inashoit lime it was earned by assault 
TheBurmans lost about 100 men, whilst the Bi it loll loss was only 0 sepoys* 
Subsequently to the action of the 17th January, Major Ne wton with 
the force uuder las command returned to Sylliet, withdrawing all the troops 
from Cachar The Burmans then advanced to Jatrapur, about 5 miles east 
of the fi onl ter and 8 miles from Bhadrapur, where the two divisions from 
Assam and Manipur effected a junction, and creeled stockades on either 
bank of the Suima, eonneetmg them by a bridge across the river Their 
united force amounted to about (>,000, of whom 4,1)00 were Assamese 
and Cacharees A detachment of 2 000 moie was posted at Kila Kandy 
in the i outh-east cju irter of Cachar 

Tko main body of the Burmans proceeded to push (heir stockades on tlm 
north hauk ot the Surma to within 1,000 yards ot the Butisli post at Bhad- 
rapur lb re Captain Johnstone commanded with a ioice consisting of t com- 
panies of the 10th (14th) Native Infantiv, 1 company 2.3rd (46th) Native 
Infantry, and a small paity of ltungpore Local Corps 

As the Burmans had commenced the com, ti notion of five separate stock- 
ades on most aelv uit igcous ground, Captain Johnstone ib fined it advisable 
Arnault of the 13th February to dislodge them lief ole tin Works were finished 
18dl For this pu\ pose he duectod Ciptam Bowe with 

a part of the 2nd B ittalion 2 3id Begum nt Native Ini mtiy and a party of 
the Ruugpoie Light Infantry to cross, the liver and attack them Captain 
Johnstons thus lijioits the action — 

“ On reaching thf fust stockade, the enemy fired upon the leading sections, 
who ascended the height and instantly drove the enemy at the jioiut of the 
bayonet fiom the stockade, and lapully followed tliim up without giviug 
them time to rally, till every stockade was earned in the - ime gillaut manner 
My instructions fiom Mr Seottf being not to commence filing unless 
much resistance was made, pievented the euemy’s loss fiom being so gieat 
as it othci wise must have been A\ ith the stockades the enemy abandoned 
a number of jingals aud mubkets, aud the whole of then ammunition”! 
In this action tlu loss on our side was one ji mad tr and a number of men 
wounded The loss of the Burmans is not known 

The Assam division of the Bui mans fell hack upon the Bherteka pass and 
the Jetinghi liver, whilst the Manipui forte stock ailed itself at Doodpatlee 

With the view to expel the former of these detachments altogether frem 
Cachar, Lieutenant-Colonel Bowen, who had now assumed command, marched 
in pursuit of the l ('treating enemy 

They vveie found uuder the Bheiteka pass, strongly posted in two 
Burmese position, 17th Feb- stockades on the left bank of the river, the passage 
"““y of which, at the only place where fordable, was 
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completely commanded by one of them The position, naturally strong, had 
been made by the enemy and the late heavy rains so difficult as to appear almost 
impracticable The men were therefore crossed on elephants under cover of the 
fire of the light company 10th .Regiment , but after a division of the force had 
crossed, it was found necessary to make a detour through the thick jungle 
The passage to the north-cast angle of the stockade being at last effected, the 
troops formed and earned it with the bayonet The enemy fled to the hills * 
There still remained the Manipur division to be expelled, and to effect this 
Colonel Bowen marched against their position at Doodpatlee, which proved 
stronger than any jet assailed 

The Burmans were stockaded on the north bank of the Surma nver. 

Burmese position, 21st Ft bra Their roar rested ou steep hills Bath face of the 
«ry entrenchment was defended by a deep ditch about 

14 feet wide A fence of bimboo spikes was constructed along the outer 
edge, and the approach on the land side was through jungle and high grass 
After the post had been reconnoitred, the three field-pieces with the detach- 
ment were brought to bear on it with considerable effect 

The commanding officer then directed the assault to be made on the western 

. .. . „ , front The Burmans remained passive until the 

Action of tho 21st February , . , , . f ,, , 

troops advanced to the spikes, when they poured 

upon them a destructive and lull maintained file, which checked their advance, 
although they kept their ground After hemg exposed to tins fire for some 
time, and as it. appeared with no hope of advantage, the attempt was abandoned 
The force was withdrawn to Jatrapur Our loss was severe, being — 


1 Europium officer killed | 1 Enmponn officer wounded ulightly 

2 European officers wounded dangerously | 155 nun killed and wounded 

The enemy’s number was about 2,000, including cavalry, and Colonel 
Bowen in his report says — “ They fought with a bra\ ery and obstinacy which I 
have never witnessed in any troops ” Their loss could not be estimated, but 
must have been severe 

On the 27th February Colonel Innes joined the force at JatrapuT wnth 4 
guns and the 1st Battalion 19th (88th) Regiment and assumed command. In 
the meantime the Burmaus retreated from the position at Doodpatlee and fell 
hack to Manipur 

"\A bile these events were taking place in Cachar, the occurrences in the 
Burmese outrage on a llntub southern extremity of the frontier partook of the 
officer same character, and indicated the determination of 

the court of Ava to provoke hostilities Early in January the detachment at 
Shahpura was withdrawn on account of the unliealthiness of the place, and the 
pilot vessel Sophia was oidered to join the gunboats off that lbland asa sub- 
stitute for the troops that had been removed About this time four persons, 
said to be deputies from Ava, arrived and invited the officer commanding Sap/ua 
to a conference He landed, and was at once seized along with an officer and 
seaman who accompanied him These were kept prisoners in Arakan till the 
ldth February, when they were sent back to Mungdoo 

As the two States might now he said to be at war, the British G overn- 
Wm declured 6th March ment on the 5th of March 1 824 officially declared 
1824 war War being now declared, measures were at 

once taken for its prosecution upon the principles adopted, with the concurrence 
of the Commander-in-Chief 
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As Cachar was already clear of the Barmans, it appeared only neoeesaiy to 
dislodge them from Assam, and the invasion of Arakan was not immediately 
proposed In Sylhet and Chittagong therefore a strictly defensive line of 
conduct was pursued. Colonel Innes with his brigade remaining at the *ud- 
der station of the former, and Colonel Shapland commanding at the latter. 

The Chittagong force consisted of— 

4 companies 13th (37th) Regiment Satire Infantiy 
£ companies 2nd Battalion 20th (4i)th) Regiment Native Tnfantiy. 
lit Battalion 23nl (45th) Regiment Native Infantry , and 
Provincial Battalion 

A local corps or Mug levy was also raised, and the whole amounted to 
about 8,000 men Of these a detachment under Captain Noton, consisting 
of hve companies of the 45th Native Infantry, with two guns, and details 
from the Provincial battalion and Mug levy, was left at Ramoo to check 
any demonstration on the side of Aiakan It was in Assam, however, that 
first hostilities occurred after the war was proclaimed * 

The Assam force stationed at Goalpara under command of Brigadier 


McMotine consisted of — 

7 companies 2nd Battalion 23rd Native Infantry, 

6 companies Rnngpore Local Corps, 

Dmam-lHiir Local Corps, 

A wing of Chumpamn Local Corps, 

3 brigades of 6 ponnih re, 

and a small body of lnegular hoise, besides a gunboat of flotilla on the Brail* 
maputra 

This force marched from Goalparat on the 13th March 1824 The 
„ . route lay along the bank of the nver, occasionally 

Operation, of the Assam force through thick jungle and long grass A numberof 
small rivulets and ravines intersected the road, and heavy Band or marshy 
swamp ri ndered the march a severe one 

All the supplies were cained on elephants or m boats On the 28th 
the force arrived at Gauhati, where the Burmans had erected strong stockades, 
but evacuated them on the approach of the British The \bsamese displayed 
the most favouiable disposition towards tlie British, but their unwarhke char- 
acter, scanty numbers, and reduced means rendeied tlieir co-operation of no 
value, and tho uncertainty of support and doubt of the capability of the 
ITm ertamty of support, and countiy to maintain so large a force, as well as 
Ignorance of couutry the want of aecuiato uiformation of the state of 

Check adniuee the roads, induced the commanding officer to pause 

at G vuhati, and at one time to abandon all thoughts of piosccuting the cam- 
paign further m tho season, notwithstanding the fairest prospect offered 
of expelling the Burmans altogether from Assam, even by the partial advance 
of the British force 

The Burmans, who had retreated to then chief stockade at Moura Mukh, 
finding that they were not pursued, returned to Kalnbur 

Captain Richards was now detached fiom Gauhati with five companies of 
the 23rd and the flotilla, and having joined the Commissioner's escort at 
Nowgong, he advanced to Kahabur j The Bui mans deserted then stock- 
ade and retired to Ranghgher, about 3 Iioius’ march distant A small party 
of the enemy having returned to leoecupy the Haulbur stockade, were 
surprised by Lieutenant Richardson with a resala of horse and a company 
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of infantry The enemy in attempting to escapo fell upon the horse, by 
whom about 20 were Lillod 

A small party under Captain Ilorsburgh was left in the stockade of 
Haulbur on the Kiilling, whilst the nmn body of the detachment continued 
at Kalinbur The Burmans, adv anting f i om their entrenchment at Ranghgber, 
attempted to cut off Ciptmn llorsburgh’s party Their advance was, however, 
ascei tamed in time and chocked by the picquet until Captain Horsburgh could 
form and bring up the detachment Upon the approach of the infantry the 
Burmaus broke and fled, but the megnl ir hoise winch had been sent into 
then rear intercepted the retieat of about 2U0, a gieat number of whom 
vveie sabred on the spot After this repulse they abandoned the Ranghgher 
stockade and retired to Mouia Mukh, whore the chief force of the Burmans, 
now not exceeding 1,000 men, was posted under the Governor of Assam 
The operations of the fust campaign m Assam were closed hy a successful 
attack on a stockade on tin ninth Link of the Brahmaputra by Captain 
Wallace The enemy escaped, hut the stockade was destroyed 

Thegeneial lesult of the operations was decidedly favourable, and the 
Biitisll authority established ovtr a considerable tnct of country between 
Goolpara and Gauh iti It is likely, however, that had an adv uue been mule 
in the first instance, the Bui mans might have been expelled fiom a still gieater 
poition of Assam 

As previously noticed, a large Burmese force had been collected in Arakan 
_ , . . under the command of Meng-hce-maha Bandoola, 

ail ouicu or high repot itiou llib lie id-quaiters 
were established at Arakan, wheie from ten to twelve thousand Burmese tumps 
weie assembled 

ltailv in May a division of this foiee crossed the X laf and advanced to 
Butna pulling, about 11 miles smith of Jtmioo Hue tliev took up then posi- 
tion ami coiicmtraud their foiee to the extent of S,(l(/0 men 

On i ecu ving intelligence of the Buimesc movements, Captain Noton 
moved fiom liamoo with the whole of Ins disposable foiee In consequence 
of the mismaiiagemi nt of tin clepliint dnvcrs and the want of artillery- 
men, the trulls aceompanv mg the detachment could not be brought into action, 
and the foiee had to retieat after reaching the Biunu=e stockade On 
returning to Ramoo, Capt.uu Isoton was joimd by tliiee couipanus of the 
40th Native lufautry, winch rused his strength to J,000 men With these 
he resolved to await thr Burmese attack 

On the morning uf the 1 1th Miy the enemy advanced from the south, 
and occupied as they advanced, the lulls ea-t of Uamoo, hi ing sepiruted from 
the British force by the liver Uamoo Next evening they made a demon- 
stration of ciossing the liver, but weie pi evented bv the fireof two 6-pounders 
with the detashment On the morning of the 15th they crossed the 
nveron the left of the detachment and took possession of ** tank 
surroundedby ahigh embankment, wluch piotccted them from the hie of their 
opponents 

Captain Noton drew up Ins force behind a hank 3 feet high 'surrounding 

British position 1 10 tncara I>“ L!| t U]nm his right liand, and sixty 

, ' ^ paces in front to the eastward, was a tank at which 

a strong p.cquet was posted, and his right flank was also protected by the 
” V0r h,s T i cft > and somewhat to the rear, was another tank, in which he 

stationed the Provincials and Mug levies The regular sepoys were posted 
with die 0-pounders in his front or along the eastern face of the embankment 
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From this face a sharp fire was kept upon the Barmans as they crossed thd 
plain to the tank, but they availed themselves with such dexterity of every 
ki nl of cover, and so expeditiously entrenched themselves, that it was much 
less effective than might have been expected 

During the 15th and l(ilh the Burmans had considerably advanced their 
trenches , the firing was maintained throughout the day, hut no important 
change in the relative position of the two p irties was effected The officer in 
cliarge of the guns was disabled, and the Provincials manifested strong indi- 
cations of insubordination and alarm 

On the morning of the 17 th the enemy’s trenches were advanced within 
twelve paces of the piequets, and a heavy and destructive lire kept up At 9 am 
the Provincials and Mug levy abandoned the tank, which was immediately 
occupied by the enemy The position being now untenable, a retreat was order- 
ed, and effected with some regularity for some distance The increasing 
number and audacity of the pursuers, and activity of a small body of horse* 
att tolled to their foiee, by whom tin men that fell off from the main body were 
instantly cut to pieces, tilled the troops with ungovernable panic, and rendered 
all attempts to preserve order unavailing , and on the armal of the paity at a 
rivulet the men dispersed During the retreat Captains Noton, Trueman, 
Pringle, Lieutenant Giigg, Ensign Bennett, and Assistant-Surgeon Magsmoie 
were tilled, and about 250 men were killed oi mi-birig 

Lieutenants Scott, Campbell, and Codnugton made tlieir escape, but the 
two foimcr wue woundod Much anxiety was caused by this defeat in 
Chittagong, Dacca, and even Calcutta, but the Bnimaus showed an evident 
want of enterprise, and with the exception of an advance on Chckena, from 
which they soon ictrogt ided, the captuic of the small p >st of Tek-Naaf, and an 
unsuccessful attempt to c ut oft the Venial ciuisei and tin gunboats m the river, 
the Bui mans Geneial undertook no other nulitaiy opeutions in this quarter, 
and was shortly after recalled fur the defence uf the provinces of Ava Bv the 
end of July the Burmaus abandoned all their positions to the nuitli ot tlioNaaf 
The British troops having left Cachar, the Burmans again advanced 
,, , „ , from Manipur and resumod tin lr positions on 

uruiatis again niv e ac ar ], f ight of Talamg, Doudpatlee, and Jutiapur 

This force was cstimatid at 8,000 men Colonel Innes witl 1,200 men 
proceeded to Cachar to expel the luvadcrs An attempt was made to 
dislodge the enemy from their position at Tjlamg, where they were 
strongly stockaded, but it failed, and the force retui ned to J at lapur Ihe cause 
of the failiue seems to ha\ e been that the force was too small for the work 
it had to do 


The constant exposure to rain in a country abounding with swamp and 

„ . . , lungle produced much sickni ss amongst the men, 

bicknees amongst troop* J , 1 « , . , , 7 

anti it was found necessary to remove them to 
a more healthy station The Burmans remained m their entrenchments, being 
confined to them by the rise of the rivers, and no further movements took 
* place on either side duimg the continuance of the mins 

Thus terminated the first period of the system of defensive operations above 
described The more important enterpriser, if an offensive war to w’hich these 
were wholly subordinate are now to be noticed 

The result of the operations described were of a mixed nature In Assam 

_ . a considerable advance had been made In Cachar 

Bemartu on the operations ^ a fomard bad ^ mamtalned> 


I 
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* These were Cauay or Manipur hone 
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although the nature of the country, the state of the weather, and insufficiency 
of the force prevented the campaign from closing with the sucoess with which 
it had begun 

The disaster at Bamoo might have been avoided by a more decided oon- 
duct on the part of tho officer commanding, and 
jts.wt jr at hstww would certainly have been prevented by greater 

promptitude in the despatch of the expected r< inforccments Except m the 
serious loss of lives, it was wholly destitute of any impel tant consequences 
In all these situations the Burmins hod neither displaced personal intrepidity 
nor milltaiy shill Their whole system of warf ire resolved itself into a senes 
of entrenchments, 11 Inch thev threw up with great readiness and ingenuity 
Behind these defences they sometimes displ lyed considerable steadiness and 
courage , bnt as they' studiously ai aided indiiidual exposure, they were but 
little formidable m the held is soldnrs Nor was mueh to he apprehended 
from the generalship, which restricted the fi lilts of the victory of Itamoo to 
the construction of a stockade 

In prosecution of the offensive system of operations, a pow erful force was 
fitted out by the presidencies of Bengal and Mad- 
OffonBive operations r js destined to lcdnce the islands on the coast of 

Burma and occupy Rangoon and the country at the mouth of the Inawaddy 
nier 

The Bengal force was composed as follows — 


Bengal force 

Her Majesty's 38th Pegunent, 
„ 13th Regiment, 


2nd Hut tali on 20tli (40th) Native Infantry, 
2 companies European artillery. 


Madras force 


amounting in all to 2,173 fighting men 

The Madras force consisted of two divisions, 
comprising — 


Her Majesty « 41st Hegiment 
„ 8'lth Hegiment 

,, 1st Madras Fusiliers 

„ 3rd MudrusNatne Light In 

fantiy 

„ 18tli Madras Native Infantry 


Her Map sty s 2fith MudraH Native Infantry 

r 28th Mailras Native Infantry 

3 4th Madras Native Infantiy 

„ j ‘11th Madras Native Infantry 

1„ lltli Madras Native Infuntry 

4 companies Artillery, 


besides golundar, gun lascars, and pioneers, amounting altogether to 0,300 
fighting men, making a total of 11,173 fighting men of all ranks, of whom 
nearly 5,000 were ] uropeans 

Major-General Sir A Campbell, h c b , was appointed to the command 
of the joint force Brigadier-General MacBean 
commanded the Madras force, and Captain Canning 
accompanied the expedition as Political Agent and 
Joint Commissioner with the Commander-in-Chief 
Transport for Bengal force. The transport for the divisions was as under — 


Commonders 
Politico) Agent. 


1 “ Hoshing " 

2 “ Argyll " 

3 “ Eliza 1st ’ 

4 “ Eliza 2nd. ’ 
6 “ Mennoid " 

6 “ Robarts ” 

7 “ Earl Kellie ' 

8 ” Reliance ’ 


P 

10 

11 

12 

H 

14 

15 


1 Hydong ” 

‘ /mobia.” 

1 Ernaad " 

Anna Robertson ” 

1 General Wood " 
Janet Hatton ’ 

‘ Penang Merchant ’ 


17 


16 “ McCauley ’ 
1 Francis Warden," 
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•with a total tonnage of 7,749 tone On board of these transports embark* 
ed the following troops — 

Her Majesty's 13th Light Infantry | Her Majesty's SletSsOCT' 

2nd Battalion 20th (40th) Native Infantry (dotaeBfSent) 

Detail of general and regimental stall — ■ 


Engineers 

Artillery 

Quarter Master General’s Department 


Medical Department 
Adjutant General s Department* 
Pay Master's Department 


Of these — 


Commissariat Department and camp followers 
Total 3,231 

2,083 were European fighting men of all ranks 
86 „ Native ,, „ 


2,175 fighting men of all ranks 

Artillery 

4 18 pounders 
4 6^ inch light howitzers 
4 8 inch mortars 
4 6 pounders 


16 


The Bengal force sailed about the middle of April, and arrived at Port 
Cornwallis in the Andamans, which had been appointed the general rendezvous, 
between the 25tli and 80th of April 

Fmbai Lotion of Madrax force 

The 1st Division of the Madras force embarked on the 13th Apnl 1824 
Madns Force, 1st division on boBld 23 transports, having a total tonnage of 
10,703 tons, and consulted of the following 

Transports COTpS 

Her Majesty's 4 Ut Regiment I 17th Regiment Madras Light Infantry 

Madras European Rigimcnt 8th Regiment Madras Native Infantry 

3rd Regiment Madras Light Infantry | 0th Regiment Madras Native Infantry 

10th Regiment Madras Native Infantry 

Detail of general and regimental staff — 

Engineers* | Pioneers 

Artillery l Commissariat and camp followers. 

Total 8,778 

Fighting 

men. 

Europeans of all ranks .. 1,988 

Natives „ 4,538 

Total 6,526 

This division left Madras on the 16th Apnl, and joined the Bengal 
fleet either at Port Cornwallis or on the voyage, and on the 5th of May such 
of the force as had assembled commenced its progress towards Rangoon. 
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The second division of the Madras force embarked on tho 22nd May l842f 
In nine transports of a total tonnage of 4,809, and consisted of— 

Her Majesty's 89th Foot I Her Majesty’s 22nd Regiment Satire In- 

„ rth Regiment Native In fantrv -*■ 

fan try j Pioneers and camp followers 

Total 3,672 fighting men 
Europeans of all ranks 906 

Natives „ 2,766 


Total 


3,672 


This division left Madras on the 23rd May, and joined at Rangoon 
in June md July 

Further accessions to the fmee were received fiom Madras in August and 
September, and by tin end ot tin yeai from Bengal, including a weik regi- 
ment of tin lmi, 47 til Foot, and the Governor Gmeiil’s Body-guard, making 
the whole force engaged in the hrst cainpiigu m uly 1 3,01)0 men 

From the linden on* it l’oit Cornwallis on the image to Rangoon 
detachments nndti Brigvdior McCieigh and Mijm Wihah were sent against 
Cheduba and Negrais 

The following vessels of the Roval and Hon’ble 
East hull i Company’s Navy accompanied the 

expedition — 


Naval font 


Hull'll e Comprtn y 


i yiinh iijri anil schooner* 


1 

* Robert Spankic ’ 1 Eur 

mean, 12 natnis 

10 

H< be 

1 European, 32 

2 

“ Goldhuth 

i 


12 „ 

11 

VI u v • 

1 


12 

3 

Eliza 

i 


12 „ 

12 

‘ Sulkia Paekit 

1 


12 

4 

" Emma ’ 

i 


12 „ 

1 1 

* Attivt 

1 


12 

6 

“ Pho niy ’ 

i 

11 

12 „ 

n 

Ii ? «i ’ 

1 


12 

6 

“ Sophia ’ 

i 

si 

12 „ 

n 

M ^wiTt * 

1 


12 

1 

Kitty 

i 


12 

l<. 

“ Suu«,or ’* 

1 


12 

8 

“ Phaeton * 

i 

»» 

12 „ 

17 

“ Tom l\mgh ” 

1 


12 

8 

“ iNaruB-sa 

i 


12 „ 

IS 

“ Powuful 

1 

11 

12 


Twenty row boutb, each rairy 
Hie ’ 


ng an 1* poundir tammado m tlie bow 
Diana htuun msslI 


Each of the boats were manned by 18 natives, one European being in 
charge of the whole 

Royal Navy 


Her Majesty s sli 


“ Litter, Cummander Grant 
" Slaney 

" Lomi, Captain Marryatt 
“ Saopliu, ' „ Jtyves 


Hon’ble Company's cruisers 

1 “ Mercury ’ 13" Thetis ” 

2 “ Tugnmouth ” Id" Prince of Wales ” 

C " Jessie ” 


Abstract of Natal Force 

Her Majesty’s ships 
HonTile Company s slops 
Gunboats , 

Gun launches 


4 each about 20 guns = 80 

5 8 „ = 40 

18 „ 2 „ = 36 

20 „ 1 „ = 20 


Total 


47 


Total 


176 gnus 
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The expedition arrived at the mouth of the Rangoon river on the 8th of 
May, and stood into the river on the morning of the 10th, when the fleet came 
to anchor within the bar On the following morning the vessels proceeded 
with the flood to Rangoon, the Ltffet/ and the Lome leading, and the Hup hie 
bringing up the rear No opposition was made to the advance of the fleet, 
nor did any force make its appe iranoe 

Wilson* thus desenbes the Rangoon of 1821 “The town of Ran- 
« i ,oo, goon is situated on the northern hank of the main 

ng«m u brant h of the Irrawaddy, where it makes a short 

bend from east to west, about 2S miles from the sea It extends about 900 
yards along the river, and is about 900 or 700 yards wide m its broadest part 
At either extremity extend unprotected suburbs, but the centre, or town itself, 
is protected by an enclosure of palisades 10 or 12 feet high, strengthened 
internally by embankments of earth, and protected externally on one 
side by the river, and on the other three sides by a shallow creek or ditch 
communicating with the river, and expanding at the western end into 
a morass crossed by a bridge The palisade encloses the whole of the town of 
Rangoon in shape of an irregular parallelogram, having one gate m each of 
three faces and two in the northern fact At the river gate is a landing place 
called the ‘ king’s wharf,’ where the principal battery was placed, and opposite to 
which the Lijjei/ came to anchor at 2 p m ” 

The enemy opened fire on the fleet from this battery, which was soon 
silenced by the guns of the frigate Three detachments from the transjsirts 
had meanwhile been landed — one of Her Majesty’s Ssth Foot, under Major 
Evans, above the town, another of Her Majesty’s 41st Foot below it , while 
Major Sale with the light infantry of the lotli was directed to attack the 
river gate and carry the main battel y These measures were successful The 
Barmans fled from thn advance of the tioops, and in less than 20 minutes 
the town was in possession of the British 

Ujxra taking possession of Rangoon, it was found to be entirely 
deserted, the inhabitants having fled to the adjacent jungles This absence 
of the population, and the impossibility of dpuvmg any aid from their local 
exjiencnce and activity, were productive ot serious inconvenience to the 
expedition 

I now give a list of the general staff of the army and the strength of 
the differentdivisions — 


General Staff 

Major General Sir A Campbell, 38th Foot, 

® c B Commanding the Forces 

Captain J Snodgrass, 38th Foot Military Secretary and Aide-de-Camp and 

Deputy Postmaster 

Lieutenant J Campbell, 38th Foot Aide-de Camp 


Bengal Div man 


Brigadier General M McCreagh, c b 
Brigadier M Shaw, 87th Foot 
Lientenant-Colonel G Pollock 
Colonel F S Tidy, 14th Foot 
Captain H Piper, 38th Foot 


Commanding Bengal Division 
2nd in-Command 
Commanding Artillery 
Deputy Adjutant General 
Deputy As8intant Adjutant General 


* Wilson's Burmete War, page 26 



Major Evan*, 38th Foot 
Captain G Artkin, 13th Foot 
Lien tenant Colonel E Etnngton, 47 th Foot 
Captain Sadler, 47th Foot 
Major Jackson, 46th Native Infantry 
Captain Beecher 
Lieutenant Trant, 38th Foot 
Lieutenant 0 Bnen, 38th Foot 
'Captain Fiddcs, 42nd Native Infantry 
„ Burlton, 4th Light Cavalry 
„ Gairdun, 14th Native Infantry > 
Lieutenant Rawlmson i 

Paymaster Gnmrs, 13th Foot 
Major Nicholson, 17th Native Infantry . 
■•Captain J Snodgrass, 38th Foot 
Lieutenant Dickson 
Lieutenant Ware, 38th Foot 
R. Limond, Esq 
"W Jackson, Esq 


Commanding 1st Brigade 
Brigade Major, 1st Brigade 
Commanding 2nd Brigade 
Brigade Major, 2nd Brigade 
Deputy Quarter Master General 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General, 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General. 
Deputy Assistant Quartor Master General 
Deputy CotnmiHsaiy General 
Assistant Commissary General. 

Sub Assistant Commissaries General 

Deputy Judge Advocate General 
Deputy Pay Master 
Deputy Post Master 
Field Engineer 
Fort Adjutant, Rangoon. 

Officiating Superintending Surgeon 
Medical Storekeeper. 


Madras Dnnsuyn 


Brigadier General M&cBean, left " 
in August 1824 

Brigadier General Fraser, left in . 
October 1824 

Brigadier-General Cotton, from 
January 1825 J 


XioutenantrColonel Mallett 

„ Smelt, 41st Foot 

„ Bn idle 

n Smith, C n , Madras 

Native Infantry 
„ Goodrnn 

„ Hopkmson 

„ Snow 

Lieutenant J Kerr 


Captain Steel 
„ Spicer 
„ Tnllock 

Lieutenant T R Manners 
Captain Williamson 
Lieutenant Lewis 
Captain Stock 
„ Todd 
„ Montgomery 
„ Young 
„ Wilson 
„ Bnscoe 
„ Kyd 

Lieutenant Johnstone 
Surgeon Howard 
Assistant Surgeon Davidson 


Commanding 


Commanding 4th Brigade. 

Commanding 1st Brigade 
Commanding 2nd Bugade 

Commanding 3rd Brigade 

Commanding 6th Brigade 

Commanding Artillery 

Deputy Adjutant General 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant General 

Assistant Quarter Muster General 

Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General. 

Deputy Commissary General 

Deputy Assistant Commissary General 

Deputy Judge Advocate General 

Commissary of Stored 

Paymaster 

Deputy Paymaster 

Brigade Major of Artillery 

Brigade Major, 4th Brigade 

Brigade Major, 1st Brigade 

Brigade Major, 2nd Brigade. 

Brigade Major, 3rd Brigade 
Brigade Major, 4th Brigade 
Superintending Surgeon 
Deputy Medical Storekeeper 
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Number of troop t landed at Rangoon from Mag 1824 to Januargl825 * 


Regiments 

Date of arrival at 
Rangoon 

Number, in 
eluding 
officers 

Remarks. 

Bengal Trvopt 




Detachment European Foot Artillery 


r 360 


Her Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry 

Her Majesty's 38th Foot 

11th May 1824 « 

727 


1,036 


Detachment 20th Satire Infantry 

J 

24 


Rocket Artillery 

28th December 1824 

86 


Governor General's Body guard 

December 1824 

363 

2,686 

Madras Troops 




Detachment Foot Artillery 


666 


Her Majesty s 41st Foot 


762 


Madras European Regiment , 


433 


1st Battalion Pioneers 


662 


3rd Regiment Satire Infantry 


676 


7th Regiment Native Infantry 

■ llth May 1824 ■ 

696 


12th (8th) Regiment Native Infantry 


662 


9th Regiment Native Infantry 


668 


18th (10th) Regiment Native Infantry 


609 


34th (17th) Regiment Native Infantry 


617 


43rd (22nd) Regiment Sative Infantry . 


711 


Her Majesty's 89th Foot 

June and Nor 1824 

1,013 


Her Majesty’s 47th Foot 

December 1824 

177 


26th Regiment Satire Infantry 

October 1824 

636 


28th Rogiment Satire Infantry 

September 1824 

832 


80th Regiment Native Infantry 

September 1824 

613 


Bombay Troopt 




Detachment Foot Artillery 

Jane 1824 

69 j 

9,260 


Total 

11,846 


* From Wilxm’a Bur mt n War 
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The diiys immediately following the capture of Rangoon were appropriated 
to the lauding and disposition of the troops who were posted in the town, m 
the Shvvay-dagtm pagoda, about 2 4 miles from town, or on the two roads lead- 
ing from each of the northern gates which unite near the pagoda, leaving a 
tolerably open space between them Parties of seamen from the Royal vcsspIb 
with detachments of the European regiment were also employed in scouring 
the river, and destrojmg armed boats or hre-rafts Detachments* wore 
also sent into the interior to endeav our to find and bring back the population, 
hut without success 

Measures were also adopted to collect boats and supplies in view to an 
ultimate advance into the interior 

It soon appeared that the disappearance of the inhabitants rendered it 
impossible to equip and man a flotilla to proceed up the liver, and the desola- 
tion of the country, from winch nothing in the shape of supplies could bepro- 
cured, rendered it certain that the force wag entnely dependent on Bengal and 
Madrasfor every desmption of conveyance and food Such a state of things 
had been little expected from the know n resources of Rangoon, and accordingly 
Ho prev ions preparations liad been made 

Meanwhile the islands of Cheduba and Negrais had fallen into onr hands 
after a spirited resistance, and the detachments employed against them re- 
joined the force at Rangoon on the 11th June Between tliiB date and 10th 
Maj several engagements had taken place w ith the Barmans, who having 
received reinforcements li id been for some days closing on the British lines, 
cutting off stragglers, hung upon the picquets, and creating constant alarms 
bj night and da) lu older to stop this. Sir A Campbell marched out on the 
2bth May with foui companies Europeans, 2.i0 sepoys, one gun, and a howitzer 
against tlieir entrenchments in the vicinity of the camp Tlirpe unfinished 

. and undefended stockadeB were destroyed, and 

Action of the 2Stb May 1824 afw a f of g or 10 miles, the road 

debouched from the jungle into an extensive valliy of paddy fields, some inches 
under w ater, at the end of winch, two miles diblanl, stood the village of 
Joazong 

It must here he mentioned that some time previously the artillery (the 
men being quite exhausted) had been sent back under escort of the Native in- 
fantry t The Burmese generals drew up their men in a long line in rear 
of the village flanked by impenetrable jungles The advance was made in 
echelon of companies from the left direct for the villagp, close to which a 
heavy fire was suddenly opened from two stockades so well masked as not to be 
distinguished from a garden fence, even at the short distance of 60 yards 
Brigadier-General MacBean was now ordered to keep the plain with the hght 
company, outflanking the stockades and villagp and keeping the enemy's line 
in check, while the other three comjames, led by Majors Evans and Berime, 
rushed forwaid to the assault, and in less than ten minutes the first stockade 
was earned and cleared of the enemy at the point of the bayonet The troops 
then moving out formed up with the gi rateBt coolness and regularity for the 
attack of the second work The second stockade, resolutely and obstinately 
defended, was carried in the same gallant style, the garrison within, fighting 
man to man, was put to the bayonet Many escaped to the jungle, but those 
who fled to the plain were met by the company under Brigadier-General 
MacBean, who allowed few to get away, he took no prisoners 


* One of thc-»e detachments dtstroyul the stockade of Keminenilmc, 4 union from town 
t Iha tract from despatch of Brigadier General Sir A Campbell 
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In this action the British force did not exceed m nnmher 200 men, 
while that of the Barmans, which was ascertained to be the main body 
of the enemy in that part of the country, was about 7,01)0 The enemy's 
loss was 300 killed On our side one officer killed and two wounded, and 
five men killed and twenty-eight wounded 

On the following day a party of the enemy was driven with Borne loss 
from a stockade in the jungle 


The strongest position occupied by the Burmans at tins time was at 
„ ^ t „ Kemmendine, on the river, nearly two miles from 

dlne the post of the same name, from which they were 

driven on the 10th .May 

At this place the Burmans had erected one mam Btochade of unusual 


strength and extent, whilst in the vicinity there were several others more or 
less elaborately constructed Two columns were marched on the 3rd June to 
attack the poRt by land, whilst Sir Arelnbild Campbell proceeded up the river 
with two cruisers and three companies oE Her Majesty's 41st The vessels 
advanced abreast of the entrenchment, and the troops landed and burnt the 
villages The land column arrived at the stockade after a harassing march. 


hut as they moved through the jungle wpre mistaken for a body of Burmaim, 
and received a heavy cannonade, which occasioned some loss and disconcerted 
the troops, so that they could not afterwards be led to the attack The force 
therefore was obliged to retire without attaining its object 


On the 10th June a strong force was sent once more against Kemmendine, 

„ , . _ _ and the stockades between it and the great pagoda 

Second advance on Kunimen* fnl , , , _ ” r .,®» 

diuo, loth Jum. I 824 i 1 his force consisted of nearly 3,U00 men, with four 

Ib-poundcrs and four mortars and some field- 
pieces It moved from the lints on the morning of the lUtli June undpr 
the Commander-In-Chief, whilst two divisions of vessels proceeded up the river 
to attack the stockade m that direction 


About two miles from town the head of tile column was stopped by a 
stockade, apparently very strong and full of men Two heavy guns and some 
field-pieces opened upon it, and the troops surrounded it on three sides , but 
the jungle was so thick and close as to prevent the possibility of altogether 
cutting off the garrison In less than half an hour a gap was made m the 
outward defences of the work, and a part of the Madras European Regiment, 
supported by part of Her Majesty’s 4 1 st Regiment, was ordered to charge, when 
the work was immediately carried, with a trifling loss on our part, the enemy 
leaving one hundred and fifty men dead on the ground While this was 
going on, a spirited attack was made on the other side of the stockade by the 
advanced companies of Her Majesty’s 13th and 38th Regiments, who by assist- 
ing each other up the face of the stockade (at least 10 feet high) entered 
about the same time as the party by the breach * 

After gaming this point the force moved forward to the river, where 
it came upon the chief stockade, which was immediately invested The left 
of the bne communicated with the flotilla, but the right could not be suffi- 
ciently extended to shut in completely the entrenchment between it and the 
nver The night was occupied in erecting batteries, and at daylight on tha 
following morning a heavy and well directed fire was opened from our breach- 
ing and mortar batteries, which was kept up foT nearly two hours, when it 
■was found that the enemy had evacuated the place 


* Extract from despatch of Bngadiur General Sir A. Campbell. 
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Return of killed, mounded, and missing from 1st to 19th June 1824 



Killed 

Wounded 

Remarks 

Officers 


6 

The quantity of sines made use 
of by the enemy will account for 

Non-commissioned rank and 
file 

11 

105 

the great disparity in the pro- 
portion of kiLUd and wounded 

Natives attached 

2 

11 


Total 

16 

112 



The stockade of Kemmendme, commanding the river between it and tlie 
town, and con necting the Shway-dagon pagoda with the river, prevented the 
latter from being turned, or Rangoon from being threatened in that direc- 
tion, and it was therefore occupied by a small European detail and a battalion 
of Native infantry 

After the capture of this post the Barmans concentrated their forces at 
Donabew 

A short interval of comparative tranquillity ensued between this date and 
Sickness amongst the troops the renewal of active operations And now the 
rams liad set in, and sickness began to thin the 
ranks and impair the energies of the invaders The effects of a burning sun 
were only relieved by the torrents that fell and brought disease along with 
their coolness Constant exposure to a tropical sun and the exhaustion caused 
by unremitting exertion were certain causes of sickness, from which no rank 
was exempt Many of tlie senior officers, including the Comraandcr-in-Chief, 
were attacked with fever during the month of June Amongst the privates, 
however, the use of spirituous liquor and the want of a proper supply of fresh 
meat and vegetables augmented the mabgnant influence of the climate, and 
crowded the hospitals with sick 

Fever and dysentery were the principal maladies, and were both due to 
Duuuca local causes , but the scurvy and hospital gangrene, 

which also made their appearance, were asenbable 
as much to depraved habits and inadequate nourishment as to fatigue and 
exposure* They were also latterly, m some degree, the consequences of 
extreme exhaustion, forming a peculiar feature of the prevailing fever, which 
bore an epidemic type, and had been felt with equal severity m Bengal So 
continuous was the sickness that by the end of the rainy season scarcely 8,000 
men were fit for active duty The arrival of adequate supplies, and more espe- 
cially the change in the monsoon, restored the force to a more healthy condition. 

Dr G W addell thus reports on the sickness of the force at that time . 

Number m bosiBtal “ During June, J uly , August, September, and Octo- 
ber the average monthly admissions into hospital 
from the Artillery was 65 Europeans and 02 natives, being nearly one-third 
of the greatest numerical strength of the former and one-fourth of the latter ; 
and this number was considerably less m proportion than that exhibited by any 
European regiment in either division of the army The aggregate number 


• Wilson’* Burmese War, page 32 
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in hospital during; the whole 14 months to which this account is limited was 
605 Europeans and 687 natives, a large pro- 
portion being made np of readmissions for dysen- 
tery Of the former, 49 died, or a fraction Ipbs than 1 in 121 Amongst the 
latter, 34 deaths occurred, or something less than 1 m 20 On the setting in of 
the cold season the general sickness began to decline, and from January to 
July 1825 it was comparatively moderate ” 

Duting the month of June several affairs of minor importance occurred, 
and on the 1st July the only general action m which the troops had yet been 
engaged took place. 

When the court of Ava received intelligence of the occupation of Ran- 
goon by the British, it was far from feeling any apprehension or alarm , on 
the contrary, the news was welcomed as peculiarly propitious, and the only 
anxiety entertained was lest the invaders should escape Orders were, there- 
fore, issued to collect as large a force as possible to surround and capture the 
British 

On the morning of the 1st July the Burman force was observed in 
motion , the main body drew up upon the left of 

Burmsns attack llntasb poei ..mill • » x - r i , , . 

tom, 1st July 1H24. the British lines in front of Kcmmenume stockade 

and Shway-dagon pagoda, but they were screened 
from observation by the intervening jungle, and their disposition and strength 
could not bo ascertained Three columns, each of about 1,000 men, moved 
across to the right of the line, where they came in contact with the picquets 
of the 7th and 22nd Regiments Madras Native Infantry, which steadily 
maintained their ground against these superior numbers The enemy then 
penetrated between the picquets, and occupied a hill, whence they commenced 
an ineffective fire on the lines, but were speedily dislodged by three com- 
I lames of the 7tli and 28rd Regiments Madras Native Infantry, with a gun 
and howitzer, under Captain Jones, and the personal direction of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief After a short but effective fire the sepoys were ordered to 
charge, which they did “ in the most gallant style, ”* and the enemy imme- 
diately broke and fled into the jungle The body in front of the head of 
the lines apparently awaited the effect of this attack, and fell back immediately 
on its failure Part of the force recrossed the nver, and a considerable divi- 
sion entered the town of Dalla opposite to Rangoon, wlicie Lieutenant Isaac, in 
command of the post, was shot The town of Dalla was m consequence destroyed 
The Burmans, undeterred by the check which they had received, continued 
Action of the 8th July 1824. Sphering stiength in front of the lines, and to 
" give constant anno) ance Sir A Campbell, there- 

fore, determined to make as general an attack as the very woody and muudated 
state of the country would admit of For that purpose the force was formed 
in two columns, — one proceeding by land, under Bngadier-General MacBean, 
for the purpose of surrounding the enemy on that side, while the other, under 
the Commander-in-Chief, proceeded by water to attack their stockaded positions 
on the banks of the nver in front To this post the enemy appeared to 
attach the greatest importance, and the stockades were so constructed as to 
afford mutual support, presenting difficulties ipparently not to be overcome 
■without great loss of life Sir A Campbell desenbes the action as follows — 
“The armed vessels which accompanied the river column, viz — 

Transport Satellite, [ II E I C cruiser Thetis, Lieutenant Greer, 

H E. I C cruiser Teignmouth, | Penang Govt yacht Jettie, Captain Poynter, 

* Despatch of General Sir A Campbell. 
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the whole under command of Lieutenant Frazer of Her Majesty’s slnp Lome, 
now took their stations and opened a fire, which soon silenced that of 14 pieces 
of artillery, swivels, and musketry from the stockades, and in one hour the 
prec mcerted signal of ' brea< b practicable ’ was displayed at the main mast- 
head The troops, as previously arranged, entered their boats on the signal 
being made, consisting of a detail of the 3rd, 10th, and 17th Regiments 
Madras Native Infantry, comm inded by Major Waliab of the latter corps, 
ordered to lead the attack, and supported by Lieutenant-Colonel Goodwin with 
jtlSO men of Her Majesty’s 41st Regiment and one company Madras European 
regiment The assault was made in the best order and handBoincBt st> le,” 
&c , &c 

The detachment 41st now re-embarked and attacked the second stockade, 
which was immediately carried The third stockade was evacuated by the enemy 

The land column hod been equally successful Advancing to Kamroot, a 
Operations of the laud column, short way from Rangoon, the troops, headed by the 
8tli July 1 ,Jth and 88tli under Majors Sale and Firtli, captured 

in rapid succession seven strong stockades The enemy, driven from the inferior 
defences, fell back upon the central position, consisting of three strong entrench- 
ments within each other, m the innermost of whii_h Thamba "VVoongyee, who 
commanded, had taken his station and endeavoured to animate his men to 
resistance This conduct, so contrary to the usual prac tice of the Herman chiefs, 
who rarely are ever preseat at an engagement which they direct, was of no 
avail The capture of so many stockades by so inferior a force and without any 
assistance from artillery was an achievement unsurpassed during the war, 
and first made a profound impression on the minds of the enemy, who hence- 
forward learned to think themselves insecure withm the strongest defences 

In these affairs our loss was trilling, whilst 800 of the Hurmans 
were left dead in the stockades, and numbers of their wounded were left to 
pensh in the surrounding jungles 


The inundated state of the country now precluded the possibility of 
Expedition against Turns undertaking any movements of importance, and 
aenin only a few minor operations were carried out until 

August In this month an expedition was despatched against Tenassenm, a 
valuable tract of Bea coast, which it was thought would afford supplies of cattle 
and grain The force consisted of details of Her Majesty's 89th Regiment and 
7th Madras Native Infantry with several cruisers and gun-brigs under com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Miles They arrived before Tavoy on the 8th 
September, and a conspiracy amongst the garrison occurring, the town was 
occupied without opposition At Mergui, where the armament arrived on the 

Capture of Mergui, 6th Oc f * Ootobfl . r ’ » h *f ^ firp Wd f fr0m tl « 

toter B batteries of the town, mounting 33 pieces of 

heavy ordnance In about an hour the whole were 
silenced by the gunR of the fleet, and a landing was ordered to the right of the 
town This movement was immediately followed by the advance of a party of 
Her Majesty's 89th Regiment to the gate of the stockade under a heavy and 
well directed fire from the enemy , and it was at this spot the greater loss was 
sustained The ground for some distance between the nver and stockade was 
deep mud and water, and the ram poured down in torrents When the 
ladders were brought up, an escalade was ordered and carried promptly into 
effect by Her Majesty's 89th Regiment * 


* Despatch of Lieutenant-Culoiiel Miles, c B 
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The enemy's loss was said to be 500 men Oar loss was 6 men killed, 1 
missing, 2 officers and 22 men wounded Mach attention had been paid to the 
defence of the place The batteries were placed on the brows of the different 
lulls commanding the shipping, and the garrison numbered about 3,500 men 
In August and September nothing of importance took place The 
Burmans made perpetual night attacks on the picquets, and attempted to cut 
off three gun-brigs stationed in the Dalla creek The attempt failed 

In September information was received that tile enemy had established 
_ , . , „ , a post at Paulang, and was busily employed m 

xjx? ion agains an ang constructing fire-rafts and boats for the destruc- 
tion of the shipping In consequence of this, Brigadier- General Fraser with a 
strong detachment was despatched on the 21st September to dislodge the 
enemy The place was accordingly destroyed 

On the 5tli October a reconnoitring party, consisting of 800 men of the 
Operations of reconnoitring Madras Brigade Under Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, 
party «mt to Keykloo, 6tli Oc c d , was ordered to proceed to the neighbourhood 
tober 1824 0 f Aunauben and the pagoda of Keykloo, where 

the enemy were reported to be concentrating, and to attack him as often as 
he might consider his force and means adequate to do so with effect 

Our arms on this occasion sustained a serious reverse, although the com- 
mencement of the operations was promising enough 
The force consisted of — 


800 Native infantry | 2 camel howitzers 

40 pioneers 

and were afterwards reinforced by — 

800 rank and file Native infantry | 2 camel howitzers 

The detail of these operations is given m his report by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Smith, of which the follow mg is an extract — 

“At 10 o'clock AM on the 5th October I arrived at Tadagahee, and finding 
the troops much exhausted by the extreme heat, lialted a few hours to refresh 
"At 2 o'clock p if the detachment advanced, and m 20 minutes reached 
a deep nala, on crossing which the advance guard was received by a line of 
fire from the enemy The leading company pushing on quickly dispersed these, 
and discovered a stockade directly facing the main road, a plain bounding it 
on the right, a jungle on tlio left The howitzers opened lire on the stockade, 
and presently it was escaladt d and taken by Captain Williamson and party 
The enemy, however, escaped with tntting Iosb The rear guard coming up 
was attacked by the enemy Partial hnng also continued from the front and 
left flank 

“ The advance was now continued, and on the advance party emerging 
on the plain, a small body of horse and foot were seen about 600 yards 
off These retreated quickly on our advancing After this a breastwork 
was discovered and carried with trifling loss A succession of breast- 
works on our route were stormed aud earned in the same gallant manner 
The taking of these, however, retarded ouv progress, and the detachment 
did not amve m the vicinity of Kiyhloo till 5 o’clock About this time 
the guides affected to bo ignorant of the direct route to the stockade As 
the road we were m vvis good and leading direct upon a pagoda said to 
lie on the left of the stockade, we pursued it 

“ Shortly after Captain Williamson with the 2nd Division was directed to 
diverge to the right, and pushing through the jungle to attack the enemy'B 



worts m that qtiarter, while Major Wahab should assail it on the loft, 
intending that Major Ogilvie's division should be available for any othor 
service it might be requmd for 

,f Th? necessary reconnaissance hm ing been made unmolested, the extreme 
silence that, had h ttieito prevailed induced the belief that, the post had been 
abandc ned , but as the lateness of the hour Mould not allow of any further 
examination of the enemy's position, irrangcments Mere made for assailing 
the jilce 

“ The parti adianeed m 11 I 1 lidders to escalade The enemy in the stoclc- 
ade did not file a shot until the of tacking party hid got well in fiont of their 
works, and then it a di-t nice of V) or (>0 pucs di-c!nigul volh \ s of grape 
and mnsk<tri Mith an effict and regulmti liilliiito linequ died in tins eountri 
Seioril of tlu pioneers with the ladilcis wire knoikcd down, togitlui Mith the 
leading officers, and tin men Mire seized with pirnc md lay doMn to escape 
the hie 

“ The lateness of the evening rendered this first ehcck nreparihle, and 
seeing tlieie was nothing to begot fiom renewing tin attack at that hour, 
I ordinal a letieat 

“On the hrst discharge from the pa god i 1 had directed Ciptain Bill 
with 100 men to mow round and indeaicmr to sure it This they endeaimir- 
ed to do, hut the pag id v, eontrai | to rc ]mrt and c xputation, was found to bo 
strongli stockaded mil not issul ihlc without 1 nidus 

“ Orilci and ills' iplme, which had 1 ei n sjrutly observed until this period, 
now vanished, ind the mips hri iking up and crowded indiscriminately into 
one geneial mass n tned to tlu pi nn lliri tiny were col lei toil and formed 
up, anil a stiong ieai guard hung formed, in iniluh riticat w is m ide r lhe 
detachment reached Tadagahec at 1 L i M w lthuut niieting wnth any annoy ance 
on the way 

“ Our loss m the actions of the 5tli and 7th was — 

Ki led Y mmdfd 

Officers 2 0 

Mm 19 67 " 

Nolc — The principal causes of the failuie of this expedition won Id seem 
to be — 

1*1 — Defective intelligence as to the country and llie strenglli and position 
of the enemy 

% n '1 — the Keykloo slockade hung reached late in the eiomng, was 
attacked without bung pinjiuly rc rminnitrid In contrasting the attack on 
this stockade with tint on Kcnimrndini (10th and 11th June), it will he seen 
that the tro ij s on tint incision passed the night in ending hath nes, which 
opened fire in the morning, after wluih the assault was made In the present 
instance no me seems to ban been m ide of the four howitzers with the force 

At the same time that the expedition against Keykloo was sent out, 
another under Major 1 lans was despatched by mcr to interrupt the pro- 
ceedings of the Burma in-, who wcie collecting m considerable numbers near 
ahantaham The detachment consisted of '500 rank and file of Iler Majesty’s 
Shlb Regiment, 100 Madras Native mfantiy, a detachment Bengal artillery, 
and embaiked on the moinmg of the 5lh October on hoard a squadron of 
gunboats, flotilla, &c , &.c , under the command of Captain Chadds of Her 
Majesty s ship Ararhm 

lhe fiist day they reached Pagoda Point at the junction of the Lyng and 
faulang nvers At 2 p m next day the squadron proceeded up the Lyng 



nver Bodies of the enemy were seen moving up the nght bank, and numer- 
ouu war-boats hovered in our front and kept up a continued but distant fire 
from cannon On the 7th two stock ides were tuken without loss, aud the 
force arrived near the large foitified village of 'lhantabain Tins village was 
defended by thiee long breastworks, with a very extensive stockade constructed 
of Urge teak beams, and 14 largo war-boats, each mounting a gun, were 
anchored so as to defend the apptoach to it 

Ihe armament now advanced to the assault, — the steamer with the Sa/ei- 
It/e and bomb-ketcli m tow, and the troops in then boats leady to land where 
ordered In passing the breastwoik a running hre was ret civ ed from jinjals 
and musketry, which was returned with show its of grape fiom the hah title , 
and the enemy being thrown into confusion, the tioops and scaling laddeis 
wore directed to land In a few minutes eveiy work about the plate was m 
our possession During the night firc-iafts of a most formidable appearance 
were floated down the river, hut did not touch any of the vessels At 0 
next morning the force moved with the tide, and was filed on fiom a long 
line of breastworks and a veiy luge stockade on the right '1 lie file 
of the latter was soon sihncid by the guns of 111 e Satellite The troops 
and pioneers were then ordered to land, and tins foinndablc steckade was 
cairicd without astiuggle It is thus desc liliid by Major Rians “The 
length of the front and rear fates is 200 yaids, the sides 130 It 
is built of solid timbci J5 feet high, with a platform inside ull round 5 
feet biornl and 8 feit from the gr uud In front tins stockade is defended 
with bicustwoiks, ind would easily conta n 2,000 men Not one man was 
lost in this expedition ” 


Capture of Mart tlsm 

The grand army 


Itannese 
It. motion 


investment of 


In Ao\tmber M utahan was captured, and occu- 
puil bj tin Butish dining the tern under of thewar 
which had been foinnng jlong the course of the 
Draw nidi, ind which Ind bent gradual I j appioach- 
ing the lintish lines, now ventured scitously to 
invrst them T lie ioici was now estimated at 
61,000 men, of whom more thin half were armed with muskets, the test with 
swouls and spcais A c msiduabli. minim of jmjals till owing bills from 
s x to twelve ounits jnd t bodt of 7001 issj\ hoi so neie attached to the force 
No opposition was made ti tin tcgulit nnistmint In the enemy of the 
British lines This ixU tided in a s, mi-euclc fu m Dalla oppositi ltangoon 
round by Kemmeiiduu and the (.re it Pigoili to the villige of i’tizi diIikiu on 
the cieck connnuni iting with tin I\gu branch of the liver, tluir extreme 
right being thus opposite the town < n om side and the lr extreme left on theolhei 

The Butish ioicc, reiliui d is it was, w is fai fr >m adequate to the dcfiuce 
of the position it oceupiel Hu. shipping pretested Rangoon mil the position 
on the rivet side, whilst the extreme hit vn» defended bj the post at 
Ktmmendine, suppoited on the uvei bj llei Maje-tj’s sloop Suji/ue and a strong 
division of gunboats 

The enemy commenced operations on the l«t December bj a resolute 
attask on the post of Kemnn lidme, which was 
Borne* attack Keiunicu rL ., I i|. s «d bv thi garuson and flotilla Repeated 
attacks wue nude during the uaj, hut with the 
same results, and at niglit hre-raita wore directed against the shipping of 
ltangoon, but without effect 

In the afternoon of the 1st a reconnaissance was made of the enemy’s 


left by a detachme nt of Hy Majesty’s 13th Regiment aud the lfeth Madras 
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Native Infantry tinder Major Sale They broke through the entrenchment*, 
killed numbers of the enemy, and returned loaded with arms and standards 
The Commander-In-Chief now determined to abstain from interrupting the 
work of the opposing army, and to wait until the whole of their material 
should be brought forward and be within Ins reach In the evening, however, 
the enemy advanced a cloud of sknmishers under the north-east angle of 
the pagoda, who commenced a liarassnig and galling fire on the works 
Two companies of Her Majestj 58th Regiment under Captain Piper were 
ordered to clear them out — a duty they rapidly performed 


At daylight on the 2nd, finding that the enemy had advanced during 
2nd December tl‘ e night and entrenched a height in front of the 

north gate of the pagoda, which gave them an 
enfilading fire on part of our line. Captain Wilson, with two companies Her 
Majesty’s 38th Foot and 100 men ilSth Madras Native lufantry, was ordered 
to dislodge them “ No order,” says Sir A Campbell in his despatch, 
“ was ever more rapidly or handsomely obeyed The brave sepoys, vying 
with their British comrades in forward gallantry, aliened the Burmans no 
time to rally, but drove them from one breastwork to another, lighting them 
in the very holes they had dug, finally to prove their graves ” 


During the 3rd and 4th the enemy carried on his labours with mdefatig- 

„ . , , „ , aide mdusfrv , the attacks on Kemmendine continu- 
um! and 4th December . , . , 

ed with unabatmg violence, but were repulsed 

both by laud and water Our navy lost no opportunity of coming in contact 
with the much-vaunted lioats of Ava, and in one morning five out of six, 


each mounting a heavy piece of ordnance, were Luaided and captured by our 
men-of-war boats 


The enemy having completed bis left wing with its full complement 
of artillery and wai like stoics, it was determined 
^Bntiib attach, 6tb Dccem attack that part of Ills line on the morning of 
the 5th Accordingly the senior naval officer. 
Captain Chsdds, was requested to move up to the Purendoon cieek during the 
night with the gun flotilla, bomb-ketch, &c , &c , and commence a cannonade 
on the enemj’s rear at dav light 'Hus service was most judiciously perfoimed 
At the same time two columns of attack weic formed composed of details 


from different regiments 'Jhe first, consisting of 1,100 men, was commandid 
by Major Sale, who was directed to attack and penetrate thcccntie of the 
enemy’s line The other, consisting of OUO men undir Major Walker, was 
ordered to attack their left, which had approai tied to within a few hundred yards 
of Rangoon At ? am both columns moved forward to the attack, and both 


succeeded with a degree of ease w hu h their intrepid and undaunted conduct 
undoubtedly ensured A troop of the Governor Geneial’s Bodj-guard, which 
had been landed the preceding evening, did good service, and ihaigiugover the 
broken and swampy ground, broke and dispersed the defeated enemy I 
conclude the account of this action in 8ir Anhibald Campbell’s own words * 


“ The Cassay horse fled mixed with the retreating infantry, and all their 
arttllery, stores, and reserve depots, which had cost them so much toil and 
labour to get up, with a quantity of small arms, gilt cliattahs, standards, and 
other trophies, fell into our hands Never was victory more complete and 
decided, or the triumph of discipline and valour over the disjointed efforts 
of irregular courage and infinitely superior numbers more conspicuous ” 


• Despatch, dated 8tli December 1824. 
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British attack of 7th Docem 

bcr 


On the 6th December Bandoola brought up the remnant of the defeated 
left to strengthen hie right and centre, and 
6th December continued day and night to carry on his ap- 

proaches m front of the Great Pagoda The artillery was now ordered 
to slacken its fire and the infantry to keep out of sight This system being 
mistaken for timidity, his whole force was on the morning of the 7th col- 
lected in our immediate front 

At 7-30 a m on the 7 th all was ready to assault the trenches m four 
columns of attack under the superintendence of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Miles, and commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonels Mallet, Parlby , Brodie, and 
Captain Wilson of the 38lh Foot At a quarter befoie 151 every gun that 
could bear upon the trenches was ordered to open. Major Saif at the same 
time making a diversion on the enemy’s left and rear At 12 o'clock the 
cannonade ceased, and the columns moved forward to their respective points 
of attack Captain Wilson’s and Lieutenant-Colonel Parlby’s divisions first 
made an impression from winch the enemy never recovered They were 
driven from all their works without a check, abandoning all their guns, with a 
gi eat quantity of arms of cv cry description The total defeat of Bandoola’s 
atiny was now fully accomplished HisloRsin killed and wounded must have 
am lunted to 5,001) men Of 300 pieces of ordnance that accompanied the 
graud army, 240 fell into our hands 

22 eturn of ordnance and military stores captured between the 1st and 7th December 1834 


Brass guns 


Iron guns 

Gunpi wder destroyed 
Kounilsliot „ 

Muskets „ 

Spi ars 

Intrenching tools 


( 1 B pr , 1 6 pr 
t 6 5 pr 

r 1 R pr , 3 6 pr 
\ 1 o pr , 4 4 pr 
j b I pr , 4 J pr 
C 105 swivels 
10, 000 lbs 
3GO rounds 
SM)0 
2000 
5,01 X) 


Return of lilted and wounded in the actions from 1st and 7th December 1834 

Killed fVoumled. Total 

1 12 14 

14 211 248 


Officers 

Non commissioned rank and file 


lb 24b 2b2 

Sir Archibald Campbell thus speaks of the conduct of the troops "My 
Europeans fought like Britons, aud pioved themselves worthy of the countiy 
that gave them birth , and I tiust I do the galluit sepoys justice when I 
say that never did tioops more strive to obtain the palm ot honoui than they 
to rival their European comrades in cveij thing that marks the Bteady, 
true, and daring soldier ”* 

On returning to .Rangoon on the evening of the 8th, it was observed 
that the enemy’s corps on the Dall.i sido of the river had not been wholly 
withdrawn As they were not likely to remain after healing the news of 
Bandoola’s defeat, it was resolved to attack them at once Detachments 
of Her Majesty’s 89th Foot, 1st Madras Europeans, and 43rd Madras Native 
Infantry were immediately ordered under arms , and just as the moon rose 


* Despatch, dated 8th Decomber 1884. 
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they moved acrom under command of Major Famor of the latter regiment, 
landed and jumped without a moment’s hesitation into the enemy’s 
trenches Many Burmans wore killed in the short conflict that ensued, and 
the remainder were driven at the point of the bayonet into the jungle, leaving 
ten good guns nnd many small arms m out possession 

Next morning a rec mnatssance was made, and the enemy was found 
still occupying some stock ides in the jungle in considerable force A 
reinforcement of ller Majesty's 80th Foot and HIO of the 1 it h and 80 th 
Madras Native Infantiy were scut to disperse them This was done in the 
most eimplete munur 

Notwithstanding the dc feats he had sustained, the Maha Bandoola 
speedily re irgmised Ins troops at no gi eat distance from the scene of his 
misfortums, and ltlinquishid the comma id to an olheer of rank, Maha 
Thilwi, undei whom the Barmans weie soon stockaded at Koki. ii, a pi ice 
about midway lietwccn the Lj ne and Pegu rn ers, and about 4 mile*, to tho 
north i f the bliwai -d igoii pagoda ’their removal was mcessaiy to contain 
the im pres ion nude by the lite victon'i and to op. n the country to the 
further ad\ nice ot the utm, as well as t > sectne the safety of Rangoon, which 
was eiduigeiel bv the pi utuis of Bin m m w nfuie, that not only launched 
fire-rafts down tile sticam, but employed n ci i diano to set tlic town on hie 


Action ot loth DuumIkt 


Oi the morning of the l"th two columns of 
"ttuk wc c foim d as follows 


The light consisted of 200 of Ilei Mijesly’s 1 i‘li Light Infantry and 300 
men of the 18th ami 14th M idiabN line Infantry, 
Ut<Clubcr un lei the duct turn of Bngaiher-Gcncial Cotton, 
i„ i to uum with one field-piece and a detachment from the 

Governor General’s Bodv-guird under Lieutenant \iclihild This column was 
directed to make a det mr round the enemy’s left, md if possible gain the 
rear of his position, and tlieie await the pu conceited sign il of attack 

The left c iluipn consisted ot 500 Liiiopems from tin 3bth, 41st and SOtli 
T f . 1 Feot and M idi is Fusihprs and 100 natives fiom 

the 9th, 12th, 2bth and 10th ltcgimLnts M idrus 
Native Infantry, live fiehl-picces, and a detachment of the Body-guaid 
These weie uncLr command of Gencnl Campbell 

On arnvang at the enemy's p isition it was found to be of gieat strength, 
Burmese position consisting of two hi ge stockades oil either 11 ink 

c mm cted by a centi il c nti Liiihmeut Each wing 
was about 100 yards long by 200 broad, and projected considerably beyond the 
centre The whole was occupied by a force of 20, OHO men 

The left column was now formed into two divisions under Lieutenant- 


Colonel Miles <S9th and Major Evans 38th Foot 

The preconcerted signal was now given and answered by General Cotton, 
who having gained the rear attacked the centie, the two divisions of the left 
column stormed the flank stockades In fifteen minutes the whole works were 
in the hands of the assailants Besides tlic loss sustained by the enemy in the 
entrenchments, a number were destroyed in their retreat by Colonel Miles’ 
column, and many wore sabred by the Body-guard In this action our loss 
was more than usually severe, amounting to 18 killed and 114 wounded. 
This includes 3 officers killed and 12 wounded 


During these operations the boats of the flotilla were equally active, and, 
with the assistance of the Diana steamer, succeeded in capturing thirty war- 
boats and in destroying several fire-rafts and much combustible material. 
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These several actions changed the character of the war ; the Burmans, no 
longer daring to attempt offensive operations, restricted themselves to the 
defence of their positions along the river 

Thp rood was now open for the advance of the British force on Avn, hnt 
before following the operations which were now undertaken in these parts, it 
will be necessary to revert to the renewal of hostilities on the north-east and 
eastern fiontiers of Bntish India 

Upon the return of the British forces in Assam to their cantonments m 
Gauhati, Burman parties reoccup ed the stations 
Kenewil nf Inutilities on the of K diabur, It ilia Chow kee, and Non gong, levying 
north wwt r.» lUcr heavy contnbntions ami pilligmg the country. 

The renewal of operations heie commemed with their expulsion from these 
positions 

1 he foree under Colonel Richards, who commanded dunng the ensuing 
campaign, consisted oi — 

4l>th IVgimi nt Nafnc Tnfudrc, I Rungpore Lncnl Bittihnn, 

67tli liignueub hahvo lufintn, 1 Ilin ig pm,, hocol Battalion, 


Chtimpainn Light tn f m ( 1 1 , 

with details of artillery and 11 > til 1 i ind i dotacli n„nt of irregular horse, amount- 
ing in ill to ibout ‘1,01)0 min \hnut the Old of October two detachments 

were sent agmist (lit llmni mi Mi|oi \\ atem, w ith tin flotilla and part of the 
Dmagppire B lttihon, w is diucted topiocecdto It ilia Chowkcp and Now gong, 
and the other boats, with one wi lg of the Chnmpmin Light lnfantr>, with 
foui guns under Mai >r Coop^i, idvmcrd toKiliilmr 'I lie latter armed at 
Kahahui on the 20(h October, surpnsmg i small poity of Bui mans on the route 
1 1 iyn \\ iters dso on his wi\ dislodge 1 a pavty from the village of llath- 
gaon, and on Ins air.ial at Italia Chow kee took the party btatiuned time by 


Burpnse 

In these affair^ thp completeness of the success was not moie owing to the 

Intelligence III I »rtm™t,A*».n ' Ujd ' ‘/’"’T ° f ^ t,,, 0 l’ s a ‘? n to the ™ u '-“> 

the uuoimilnn ohtumd tlm»u*li Lieutenant 


Neufv illc, in change of the Intelligi nee Dcpntmi it in \ssam 


Colom 1 Itieliauls m ivid tile leinaimler to Kilubur about Docrmbr The 


chief meins of tianspnt li mg watei conveianee, and the boats liu i g ti mkel 


against the fiuient, the piogiess w is slow J'mm K tlialuu tlir fore< mu dud 
to Mauia Alukh, wlicie it umrdoii <> h J inuarv 1 \|«diti >ns win sent fr> m 
h >nce against parties oE till enemy said to be stockaded at kutelicee, ILith- 
gaon, iJpogoroo, and Deugaon 


The Deog >too pntv smpiiseil the enemy in the stockade, which was 
taken l>i assault The other places wi re found vacated b\ the enemy 

The enemy were now forced to eoncentiate th ar forces at Joreliat r JThey 
did not remain long here, but retired to Rungpore on the hank of the Dikho, 
2l) miles from its junction with the Bialim iputra The flotilla was lift near 
the mouth of the Dikho, which w ist o shillow to admit boats of hurthtn, and 


a wing of the 40th Native 1 nf int r.y mn lined for its protection 

On the morning of 27th Jauuaiy' the Buunese guuson of Rungpore 

„„ ... t, . , , attacked the ad\ meed post of the encampment 

nnrmeee attack British de- , , XT j , , „ ,* . ' 

tachmeut, 27th January 1825 at a bridge over the iSamdong nala, defended by 

the Rungpore Light Infantry under Captain 
McLeod Colonel Richards moved out to their support with two companies of 
the 57th Regiment and the Dinagepore Local Corps, and found the enemy m 
considerable force, extending themselves into the jungle right and left, and 
threatening to surround the party defendmg the post The thickness of 
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the jungle rendering it impossible to attack tbe enemy with advantage, 
Colonel Richards withdrew Ins party from the bridge and suspended hit 
fire, by which las assailants were encouraged to show themselves more boldly, 
mistaking these arrangements for weakness or apprehension As soon as 
they offered a sufficient front, Colonel Richards ordered a ch »rge to be made, 
which the Bormans did not wait to sustain, but broke and fled 


On the 29th January Colonel Richards having received a reinforcement 
, ,, of guns, man lied on Rungpore The appioach to 

encc* o anfjpore the capital had been fortified by the enemy , a 

stockade had been drawn across the road, the left of which was strengthened 
by an entrenched tank a little way in front, and the right was w’lthin 
gunshot of the fort The position mounted several guns, and was defended 
by a strong party This information had been obtained by Lieutenant 
Neuf ville, Deputy Assistant Quarter Master Oieneral, w bo had gone out to 
reconnoitre on the morning of the 26th, and got to it without being perceived 


Tlie force marched at daybreak in the following order — 


1st — Detachment 64th R< glint nt formed the advance guard, from which a 
hnwldai a party was scut 100 paces in front 
2nd — The Volunteer Cumin 

Jrd — The Brigade of Howit7ers drawn by elephants 

4th — The 57th Keginunt 

Rth — The 12-pounder cirronadea on elephants 

6th — The Dmagiport Lot a] Battalion 

7th — The Rungpore Light Infantry 

St h — Tlie spare ammunition 


Before advancing the officer commanding the advance guard was ordered 
to storm the stockade across tbe Toad, if he thought it could be earned, but 
if not, to turn into the jungles right and left and act as a covering 
party 

On arriving at the stockade it was found greatly strengthened and 
reinforced since Lieutenant Neufville was there , and the first fire of the 
Investment of Rungpore, 2l)th enemy, who were entrenc hed, bt ought down more 
Junuary 1825 than half of the leading division, which caused a 

momentary check The adtance guard then entered the jungle to the right 
and left of the road The howitzers were then brought up, and after 
firing a few rounds of grape, an assault was ordered Captain McLeod, 
with the right wing 57th Regiment and a detachment of the 40th, 
performed this duly The enemy ran the moment our troops begun to scale 
and break down the stockade The stockaded tank on the right and a 
mosque on the left, about 400 yards from tbe fort, were oc< upied Another 
paity was detached to occupy another mosque on the right, by which means 
the south side of the fort was invested, and the enemy driven in at all points 
As the fort apjieared an extensive place and full of guns and men, 
camp was pitched and the place reconnoitred Two more guns were ordered 
from the fleet, and materials collected for a battery Firing from the fort 
continued during the whole night, but Rad little effect In the morning a 
messenger was received from the fort to negotiate terms for the surrender 
of Rungpore And they were finally agreed to through the mediation 
of a Buddhist priest named Dhermadliai Brahmachan 


Such of the garrison as continued hostile were allowed to retire into 
. . , _ the Burman territory on their engaging to abstain 

from any act of aggression on tbeir retreat , the re- 
mainder were suffered to remain unmolested with their families and property. 
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The surrender of Rungpore and the dispersion of the Burmans terminated 
the regular campaign on the north-east frontier, but the lawless conduct of the 
Singphoo and other wild tribes on the eastern frontier demanded the active 
interference of British detachments throughout the remainder of the season , 
but no other operations of importance were earned on 

On the Sylhet frontier it was intended to march a formidable force 
through Cachar into Manipur “With this view a force of about 7,000 men was 
collected undpr Brigadier-General Sliouldham, Commanding the Eastern Fron- 
tier A road was constructed by the pioneers from Bad ra pur to Banskandy, 
on which General Sliouldham with the artillery and 3rd Brigade advanced to 
Doodpatlee, there to await the arrival of carnage, cattle, and supplies The 
country from Banskandy towards Manipur was a continual senes of ascents 
and descents, the route being intersected at right angh s b\ ridges of moun- 
tains running nearly due north and south, and mountain torrents swollen by 
every shower into dpep rivers, and the soil was a soft alluvial mould, which 
the slightest rain converted into a pi ashy mire After manv fruitless 
attempts, which were continued through February and Mirth, and during 
which many hundreds of bullocks and camels perished, it was found impractic- 
able to advance the forte into Manipur The attempt was therefore aban- 
doned anti the force broken up 

these difficulties, which had obstructed the advance of a large force, were 
surmounted by a smaller one, and the Manipur levy under Gamblin' Smgh, 
which had formed a part of the abovementioned force, n comphshed the 
purpose for wlueh General Shouldham’6 division had been collet totl 

'lhe Manipur levy numbered about 500 Manipuns and Ciclnns, they 
were aimed by the British Government, but whollv undisciplined 'lliey were 
act cm pauiod by Lieutenant Pemberton lhej left S\ lhet on the 17th of Maj , 
and gained the western boundary of flip Manipur talk} on the 10th of June 
'Jhe Bui mans fled vvheiever the} were met, and finally evacuated the district 
In this manner one of the objects of tlie campaign was accomplished, and 
Manipur cleared of the encm} by a few hundred undisciplined mountaineers 
Another pait of the plan ot this campaign was the emplojment of a 

An, Van torn,. September 18*4 P 0 ™^ 1 f « rce , on . ^ slde of A, ? k ‘? «>• 

end of September lb2 t an aimy of 11,000 men 
was assembled at Chittagong and placid under (lie command of Brigadier- 
General Morrison A flotilla of pilot vessels and gun-brigs was attached 
to it under Commodore Hayes, and a numerous equipment of brigs, boats, 
aud other craft was prejiared on the spot by the Political Agent for the con- 
veyance of men and stores along the coast, &c , &c 

The Burmans had concentrated such of their forces as remained in the 
province at the city of Arakan, which they carefully fortified according to 
their usual method About 5,000 men were now lieie under the command of 
the Atvvm Woon Maungza, an officer of distinguished intelligence and 
courage 

Although no hostile opposition was apprehended, } et the advance on 
Arakan was impeded by the same difficulties which had been found most 
formidable foes in every stage of the war Tlie lountry, tlinil} peopled and 
overrun with jungle, afEoided no resources, ami stores and provisions, as well 
as cattle and carnage, were brought from a distance and collected slowly 
with much labour and expense 

The land column advanced by the coast road, and experienced much 
delay and difficulty in crossing the rivers which intersect the coast 
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Commodore Hayes entered the Great Arakan nver on the $2nd February,* 
British attack on the Cham and received information that some Mu g chief- 
balU stockade at Khioung Peela, tains were confined nt Chamballa, a stockade gar- 
28rd March 1826 nsoned by about 1,000 men Redetermined to 

attack them Accordingly on the &3rd he advanced with the Research , Venial, 
And several gun-vessels, having on bo ini one company of Her Majesty's 5J.th 
Raiment At 2 v w they came in sight of the enemy's works at Khioung 
Peeia, which immediately opened a heavy fire upon the 6 itiuja Aavgor and 
Venial, the leading vt seels The Reseanh, getting within hilf pistol shot, 
commenced a heavy cannonade and fire of miibketry upon the stockade and 
breastwork On getting to the other end of the stuck ide with intent to 
flank it and allow the other vessels to come into actum, the Commodoie found 
his ship raked from forward by another and stronger battery and stockade, of 
which he had no previous information, garrisoned l>v about 3,000 men After 
a severe engagement of two hours, the tide beginning to fail, the Commodore 
was obliged to drop down the river The MeutncA, Axseenjhnr, Asia, belt*, 
and Isabella took the ground and remained fast for sew ral hours near the 
batteries, but the enemy made no attempt to lne it oi molest them 

Killed aud wounded The loss in this attack was severe, and amounted 

° to — - 


Return of vesiwlg 


The following is a return of vessels engtged on 
the 2 lid Match — 


1 Hon bk Company s ship “ Research, C 

inodore Haves 

2 Bombay cruiser “ A cstal ” 

3 Hon’ble Company s brig “Afiseerghnr * 

4 „ brig " Ilcltn 

6 „ kttch ” Tiumj * 

6 „ steam gun ves^l “ Pluto 

7 ,, gun pinnace "Osprav 

8 „ gunboat Ounga Sau^or 

9 m iwgt gunboat Tbumts 

10 yy gunboat ‘Afma 

1] „ gunboat "Asia 

12 yy transport “ Iclix *’ 

13 yy transport “ Isabella 


10 10 pr oarronaihs 
f 0 12 pr 

l 1 12 pr long brawn 

( 0 Opr 

l 2 12 pr carronadcB 
0 0 pr biuHS 

C 1 pr ,y 

f 4 21 -pt 
(. 2 0 pr 

2 12 pr carronades 
112 pr 


Total P 61 guns 
Ttoops with the detachment 


1 company Hot Majesty a 54th Regiment 40 men 

Detachment* 10th and 16th Madras Native Infantry 170 „ 

Hotilla marine* 100 „ 

Calcutta Militia 12 n 

11th Regiment Bonaley Native Infantry ]8 ff 

Flotilla seamen 140 n 

Tot d soldier* and sailors P 488* 


* Extract from a letter from Commodore Hsyei 
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On the 2 Hh March the army encamped on the southern hank of the 
Chabutta nala The 25th was occupied in preparing to cross this and an- 
other higher up These nalas being crossed at daybreak on the 26th, the foroe 
was formed into four columns — the right commanded by Brigadier Grant, the 
centre by Brigadier Richards , the left by Captain LeSie , and the reserve by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Walker 

The left column was directed to skirt the river and turn the hills on the 
enemy’s right , the light and centre moved through the passes leading through 
the range When the right and centre columns first moved towards the hills, 
no sign of the enemy could be discerned At last a wild about, followed 
by a scattered fire, announced a hostile force In order to dislodge them, 
the light companies of the 26t,li, 2Sth, 49th, and fi ird Regiments were sent 
to clear the heights, which they quickly did, carrying several entrenched posts, 
whilst the column below, proceeding in a parallel direction, clenrid an unfinish- 
ed stockade The passes were thus gained, and the army crossed the 
hills to their northern side, which opened upon an extensive plain intersected 
by several deep-tide nalas anil skilled with jungle The army bivouacked 
within a mile and a half of the enemj ’s principal post at Mahatee The 
reserve and the aitillery joined at midnight On the morning of the 27th 
the advance was resumed 


The post of Maliatee was a peninsula protected in front and on the left by 
„ , , ,, , , bioad rners, and backed by high conical monn- 

° f Ml ' uteo - tains Deep entrenchments along the front, with 
epanlementi to protect them fiom enfilading fire, and with stakes in the banks of 
the river, foimed its detunes , and the lulls in its rtar were covered with 


stockades and fortified pagodas Outlie approach of the advance gu ird the 
enemy’s artillery opened fire, but was soon silenced by oui guns The troops 
thin descended to ford tbo nvfr the enemy did not await their crossing, but 
fled towards Arakan A rcsala of horse, which hadcrossed furtherto the right, 
arrived in time to do some execution in their rear, and to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the bridges on the roads leading to the capital On the 28th the troops 
m rear and the flotilla with Commodore Hiyes having joined, the enemy’s 
position was reconnoitred, and at dajlueak on the 2‘Jlh the army proceeded 
to attack the defences of Aiakan ou its eastern front 


The defences on the eisteui side weie a connected series of stockades 


Defences of Arakan ***? C . rtst of a range of hills from 

Sju to 4oU feet nigh, runn ng parallel for gome 
distance with the town immediately to the east and south of it, blit 


extending considerably beyond the towu and stieugthcned by escarpment, 
abattis, and masonry * 

One pass alone at its northern extiemity led through the lulls to the capital, 
and that was defended by the fire of several pieces of artillery and about 
3,000 muskets The strength of the enemy was estimated at about 9,000 men 
The ground in front was a long narrow valley entirety clear of underwood, 
and in depth not wholly out of the range of the enemy’s artillery Along 
the foot of the hills ran a belt of jungle, which partly screened the advance, and 
an uninterrupted piece of water extended, serving as a natural base Above 
these the ground was clear and open as well to the enemy’s fire as to the large 
stones they precipitated on the assailants who attempted to scale the snmmit 
Attack of position, 29th The first attempt to carry the position was by a 
March 1825 direct attack upon the pass The assault (directed 


• Wilson's Burume War, page 65 
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by Brigadier-General MacBean) was led by the light company of Her 
Majesty’s 61th Foot, 4 companies 2nd Light Infantry, light companies 
10th and 16th Madras Native Infantry, Rifle Company and Mug levy, and 
0 companies 16th Madras Native Infantry The attempt to escalade failed 
in consequence of the steepness of the ascent and the well-directed fiio and 
incessant rain of stones of the enemy After a fruitless struggle, in which 
the sepoys and Europeans vied with each other in the display of cool deter- 
mined courage, every officer being disabled, the troops were recalled 

A nearei observation of the enemy’s defences showed that an attack on 
their right, as the key to the position, whilst their attention should he drawn 
by a continued hre to their front, was more likely to succeed 

Accordingly the .10th March was spent in the construction of a battery 
to play especially on the woiks commanding the pass, and on the 31st at 
da\ light the guns opened and maintained during the day a heavy cannonade, 
which had the effect of checking, though not silencing, the enemy’s fire At 
8 pm Brigadier Rieliaids moved off with — 

6 companies Iter Majesty's 44th Foot 
3 toiupiniis Her Majesty r 26th Native Infantry 
3 ( ompanii s Her Maj.'S’ \ s 19th Native Infantry 
30 sailors under hnntinaiit Armstrong 
30 dismounted troopers 

The lull was nearly 500 feet high, and the road by which the party ascend- 
ed was winding slid precipitous A ft w minutes alter 1 1 r m the Burmans 
discovered the adu nee , the whole camp was on foot in a moment A yell 
from the Burmans was answered by a sharp fire for a very Bliort period, and 
the point was gained 

On the next morning as soon as a R-ponnder, which had been got np the 
hill with some difficulty, had been brought to hear upon the enemy. Brigadier 
Kichards advanced to the af taik of the enemy on the adjacent heights, whilst a 
simultaneous movement undei B igadier-General Max Bean was directed against 
the pass from below' Thecnotnj, apparently panic-stnchen, abandoned the 
lulls after a feeble resistance, and tin capital of A rahun was captured Arakan 
stands on a plain, generally' of rocky ground, snrroundcd by hills and traversed 
by a narrow tidal mla, towards winch there is a prevailing slope On the 
northern face another n da intervenes between the wall of the fort and the 
hills, and both these sticuns unite a little below the Baboo Dong hill 'I he 
space on whn li the town stands is nearly square, and the hills, allowing for 
natural roughness of outline, are nearly rectilinear , here and there a few 
detached and separate little eminent rs are spnnbled about the plain The fort 
stands in the north-west corner of this space, and consists of three concentric 
walls, with inter\ oiling spates between the third and second and the second 
and inner walls, which form the citadel These wallB are of considerable 
thickness and extent, constructed with large stones 

Two of the four provinces of Arakan were thus cleared of the enemy, and 
Bamrcc occupied, 22nd March Lieutenant-Colonel Hampton, who commanded 
1826 at Chcduba, defermmed to undertake the reduction 

of Ramree with a few of Hei Majesty’s 54th and European artillerymen, 520 
men of the 40th Native Infantry, and the sailors and marines of the frigate 
Owing to the treachery of the guides, who led the party into the jnngle far from 
the stockade, the expedition was a failure A detachment was now sent 
against Ramree and Sandoway , but on arriving near Ramree they were 
informed that the Burmans had evacuated the place. It was occupied without 
opposition on the 22nd. 
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After leaving a detachment at Ramree, General MacBean proceeded 
against Sandoway The troops ascended in boats on the 29th, and reached the 
town on the 80th Stakes had been planted across the nver m various places 
and several stockades were observed, but no appearance of the enemy, who had 
withdrawn from all their positions in Arakan on hearing of the downfall of 
the capital 

'Idle occupation of the entire province of Arakan fulfilled a chief object 
of the expedition, and as the Burmans appreliendid an invasion m that direc- 
tion, proved a seasonable diversion in favour of the Rangoon force 

It was not found practicable to carry into effect the other mam purposes 
of the force— a junction across the mountains with Sir Archibald Campbell 
A small force tned the l’alak route, but finding it impracticable for troops 
returned A more practicable route by Aeng was not discovered till after the war 
The rains had now set in and sickness broke out to an alarming extent 
Fever and dysentery were the most fatal diseases, and all ranks suffered equally. 
At last it was necessary to recall the troojis altogether, leaving detachments 
of them on the islands of Cheduba and Ramree and the oppobite coast of 
Sandoway, where the climate appealed to be more favourable 
We now return to the operations of the army at Rangoon 
The captuie of the stockades at Kokain on the 15th December was fol- 
lowed by the complete disjiersion of the Barman army Two or three small 
bodies were assembled oil the Lyne river at Moplu and Paulang, whilst 
Maha Bandoola retreated to Donabew, where he concentrated a considerable 
force, which lie strongly cntienched 

Having been reinforced by IIci Majesty’s 47th Regiment, a detachment 
of rocket artilleiy, and a division of gunboats, Sir A Campbell determined 
to advance upon Promo 

In order to cleai his rear of the enemy, Colonel Elnngton was despatched 
against the only remaining possession of the enemy m the vicinity ol Ran- 
goon, the old Portuguese foit. and pagoda of Sjiiam The Burmans were 
driven from this on the 11th of Febiuary, and the aimy was at liberty to 
commence its march 

In order to maintain communication with Rangoon uninterrupted, a con- 

„ . . . siderablt force must be left thpre and at different 

I'reparatirm for tlic advance , ,, , ? , l , i . - 

p nuts on the line ol march, aucl the navigation of 

the Irrawaddy was to be conimomli d by a numerous and w 1 11 equipped flotilla 
Whatever cainage was required toi baggage, artillery, and stores was 
procurable only by se i from Bengal and Madias The Bengal cattle were 
found too small and feeble fm effu tive field service, and the chief dependence 
was placed on those sent from Madras * Still the whole number of avail- 
able cattle was fai from adc quite to the transport of guns, ammunition, and 
provisions, and General Campbell was, thercfoie, obliged to reduee his force 
materially 

Everything being ready for the advance. Sir A Campbell divided his 
force into two columns With one about 2,480 strong he purposed moving 
by land, whilst the other (1,169) under Geneial Cotton was to proceed by 
water to Tharawa, where it was intended the land column should reach the 
bank of the Irrawaddy, carrying on its waj the entrenched post of Paulang 

A third column under Major Sale, numbering 780, was sent to Bassem, 1 
the people of which were reported to he friendly After occupying the place, 
they were to join the mam body at Henzada 


• Wilson'* rmete War, page S3, 
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The rest of the force, nearly 4,000 effective men, was left in Rangoon 
under Brigadier McCreagh, who was to form a reserve column as soon as 
transport could be collected and follow the Commander-m-Chief 

„ , , . The strength of the two columns was as 

Dutabatwii of snny follows 


Land Column 

Bulk Dttd 

Illo 

Rocket troop 

36 

1st troop 11 orac artillery 

02 

Governor hentmla Body guard 

623 

h nropt no infantry 

1,210 

Native infantry 

600 

Pioneers 

257 

Total 

P 2,468 

Lifter Column 


Rocket troop 

12 

Artillery (foot) 

108 

Fuiope*ni infintiy 

7'KI 

Native liifantiy 

260 

Total 

P 1 Kill 

Giand Total 

P 6,047 


The flotilla eoTi<ust«l of 02 boats* e ith earn ing one oi two pieces 
of artillery, and tiie bo its of all t ho ships of war off Rangoon The liver 
column started on tin lhth February K>25 

The land column undo General Oamplicll marched on tho 13th February, 
and proceeded along ananow and difficult path a short distance fiom the left 
bank of the Ljnp (Illimg) liwr ind m a north-westerly dnectiou On the 
17tli the force reached Mopln, the Bnrmi se gamson of winch place escaped 
Leaving Mopln on the morning of the 1 ‘)th, the column reached Lyne 
(Illieng) on the 2 lul md Soonevi on the 2(>th, where it halted two days 
On the 2nd of March the force aimnl at Thaiawa (Sarnwa) without sickness, 
the men keeping then health, although the weather v\ is hot 

Ike water column reac bod Tusit on the 17th Fcbruaiy, and destroyed 

_ , . three stockades newli erected, but unoccupied On 

Progress of mcr column ^ ll)UltteaJvauu / aimrd at Paukng . ' The body 

of the column then anchored, and in nei.il Cotton advanced to reconnoitre 
It being too late to complete the recon u usance, flip light divisions anchored 
immediately out of gunshot During the niglit some iiri-iafts were launched 
by the enemy, but were kept off On the left of Paulang is an outwaid 
stockade called Youthel, and opposite on the light bank was another named 
Mighce, and about a mile further up the nvci on the point of land formed by 
the river dividing was the very extensive stockade of Paulang A point of 
land about 500 yards distant from the outer works was immediately occupied, 
and a battery of four mortars and 26-pounders erected under the direction 
of Captain Kerman This opened fire in an hour after the order to form it had 
been received The enemy fired from both their positions, but deserted them 
the moment the troops landed to assault All the other works were found 


* It m presumed tlmt those were the vtur boats captured from the enemy which were cat 
down and turned into transport boats The dimensions of the largest war-boats were u 
follows — Length 83 feet, breadth 12 feet 6 inches, depth 6 feet 6 inches, palling 62 oars and 
currying one 9*ponmler 
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deserted by the enemy. On the 23rd February the flotilla arrived at 
Yangen-cbena, where the Rangoon river enters the Irrawaddy This is abont 
77 miles from Rangoon, so that the rate per diy would average 11 miles 
The boats were towed by the steamer, while the vessels sailed On 
the e\ emng of the 5th all the vessels of the flotilla having arrived, 
next morning they took up a position two miles below Donabew Here the-e 
was a succession of formidable stock ules, commencing at the pagoda, and 
increasing m strength until completed by the mam work, which was lofty, 
on a commanding site, and surrounded by a drip abattis The guns appeared 
numerous, and the garrison were seen in eiowds 

On the 7th instant 300 bayonets were disembarked one mile below the 
Attark of pagoda stockmlo pagoda, the mm were formed into two columns 
Ilouabow, 7th March of equal stiengLh, and advanced steadily , a steady 

file was opened from the guns and rockot battery The enemy kept up a 
heavy fire till the last The pi ice was taken hy stoim, and about 4 30 of the 
enemy killed and wounded Our loss was only 20 killed and wounded 

The second defence was 50(1 y aids from the pigoda stockade, and the 
Bame distance from the mam work fiom vvlioli it was distinct, though com- 
manded hy it For tho immediate reduction of this pi ice two more 6-pounders, 
four 54-ineh moitars, and a fiesh snpplv of rocki 1 s weie hi ought up and placed 
in position at a house in ndviuco of the captured woik 'ihe enemy kept 
close, inducing the supposition that he intended to reserve Ins strtngthfrr 
the large stock ide When it was presumed tint a sufht nnt impression had 
been m ide fiom the battel its, 200 men advanced in two paities to the storm 
A heavy hie w is at once commenced fiom jll puts of the face of the work, 
winch caused the columns to divuge to tile light ot the point of attack 
They got mto a ditch filled with spikes and senjied so is to expose it to the 
file ot the work All who trod to mount wirt knocked down, and after 
losing two othcers and many killed and wounded, the paity was direeteel to 
retire The (Icuoral lesolvcd not to continue the attick until leinforced , 
the troops were accordingly lc-ctnb tiked, and the flotilla d topped to Young- 
young Our loss in this attack was — 

Killed Wounded. Muurng 

Officers 2 3 0 

Hank and file 14 94 1 

On receiving news of this repulse. Sir A Ctmpbell, wbo was then at 
Sir A Campbell's force cross Naughui , 2l» miles above Tharawa, determined to 
ea Irrawaddy, lath to lath retrace his steps and attack the post with all his 
March 1825 strength lie accoidmgly returned to Tharawa, 

from which place the force had to cross the Irrawaddy with such scanty 
means as could be procured A few small canoes weie collet ted and rafts 
were constructed, and in the course of five days tho passage of the whole divi- 
sion was completed, and the hcad-quartcis established at Hcnzada On 
the 25th it arrived before Donabew, and communication being opened with 
the flotilla on the 27th, tho place was at onee invested Batteries armed 
with heavy artillery wore constructed without delay The enemy made 
Investment of Donabew * frequent attempts to mtcirupt their progress by 
frequent soities from the work, and on one occasion 
seventeen elephants, each bearing a complement of armed men and supported by 

. * “ "teckade of Donabew extended for nearly a mile along the right bank of the Irrawaddy, 

it» breadth varying from 600 to 800 yards The at** tailing was composed of solid teak beams 
from 16 to 17 feet high, nnd placed at closely as possible to each other Belaud this wooden wall 
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a body of infantry, were otdered out by Bandoola They were charged by 
the Body-guard and the Horse artillery and Rocket troop, and the mahouts 
being killed, the elephants made for the jungle, and the enemy for their 
Btockades The mortar and enfilading batteneB opened on the 1st of April, 
and the breaching batteries on the morning of the 2nd, shortly after which 
,, . „ . , . the em-my were discovered in full retreat The 
entrenchments were immediately taken possession 
of, and it was discovered that Bandoola had been killed by a rocket 

The death of Bandoola was a severe blow to the Burmese eaiiBe He 
was the thief instigator of the war, and m courage and readiness of resource 
displajed great abilities to maintain the contest He i\as a low and llliteiate 
man, who had risen to power by his bravery and andauty 

Immediately uftei the fall of Dombew, General Campbell resumed his 
former line of march on the east bulk of the Irrawaddy Leaving Donobew 
on the night of the .lid, lit unved opposite Sarawa on the 7tli, and crossed 
two regiments over m tht course of the day by the boats of the Royal Navy, 
winch had been sent ahead under Lion ten ant Smith, II M S Alligator 
The remainder of tlie forte was cro-sed the follow mg d ty 

He was here joined by General McCrcagh and the Reserve, consisting of 
battalion companies of the Renal's and 2Hth Natne Infantry from Rangoon, 
and a supply of ehpliants Fiom thence he pushed forward to Prome, tlie 
Force «rmea at Promt, 2 jtL Burman force falling hat k as the British advanced 
April 1825 Hie foice reached Prome unopposed on the 25th 

April, and occupied the place without firing a shot T he weather, though 
hot, was not oppressne, and the troops were m good health and spirits 
The command of the lower piovmecs acquired by tins position inspiring 
the people with confident e, the} soon liegan to Tesume their usual avocations, 
and to form markets along the mer, and especially at Prome and Rangoon, 
by which the resources of the country now btgan to be fully mailable for 
carnage and support In the commencement of May the monsoon set in, and 
the force went into cantonments at Promt, Previ- 
ous to the rams the thermometer had risen in the 


Climate of Prome 


the old bnek rampart* of the plate rose to a corsiderabh height, aticn aliening the front d< fences 
"by means of or as beams ami iiffordmg a Ann and nictated footing to the defuuhrs Upwards 
of 150 guns and swivels wire mounted on the works, anil the gurriH >n whs piotettid from the 
shells of the beBiet prH hy uumi rou« well con trivial traverses aud *. xtat ationa I he whole was 
aurronnded by a formidabl* riiU h and abittiia " — bn od gras* 

The 1 1 aim U r nf Mnlia Bandoola tn emu to hav o bu n n strance mixture of cruelty and 
generosity, taliiit with want of ]udgin<nt, and a strong regard for jm r»oiml sifity, combined with 
great courage and resolution which no it failed him till death ihewtsof harturous cruelty 
he committed are too numerous to \w related Stern and mtUxibU in all Ins decrees he appears 
to have experienced a sax age pleasure in witnessing tho ex i cutiou of his bloody mandates Even 
his own hand was i\er ready to punish with death the slightest mark of waut of *eal an those be 
bad entrusted with roiniiuuids or tlie defence of any post Still lus immediate adherents are said 
to have been sincerely attached to bun Uncontrolled license to plunder and extort from all who 
were unfortmrate enough to meet Pandcola’s nun may no donht have rcromilcd them to their 
situation, and confirmed tl cm mndi in their attachment to thur leader The maiutpiment of a 
Burmese army for so long a period, contending against every disadvantage to w huh a gencial 
can be subjected, evinced no small degree of talent, while the position and defences at I>ona- 
bew as a fieluwork would have done credit to the most scientific engineer But it is difficult 
toaciount for Ins motives, or give credit to his judgment, in giving up the narrow nvtrs of 
Panlang and Lam, where a most effectual opposition could have been given, to fight his battle on 
the bankB of the broad Irrawaddy, where the ground was favourable to the regular movement of 
disciplined troops During the days of his prosperity Bandoola seldom exposed ins person In the 
battles of Rangoon and Kokien be was never under fire But he did not hesitate, when cijrcum 
stances required it, to allow himself to be hemmed m in Donabew, where he boldly declared he would 
conquer or die, and, till he actually fell, set has men the first example of the courage he required 
in alL” — Snodgn*** 
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shade to 110°, but the nights remained cool, and the climate was not found 
unhealthy 'llie monsoon brought with it its ordinary effects on the condi- 
tion of the troops, but by no means to the same extent as m the previous sea- 
son at Rangoon, the face of the country being mountainous and free from 
swamps * While at Prome, news reached the force of the success of Major 
Sale at Bussein We will now take up the account of that officer's operations 
After a tedious passage the forcef under Major Sale arrived off Pa- 
Muior Sale’* expedition against goda Point, Great Negrais, on the 24th Febru- 
Haanfin ary Next day a party was sent ahead in boats 

to reconnoitre, who discovers l a stockade of the enemy On the morning 
of the 26th the Heet anchored and sailed up the river, and Her Majesty’s 
ship Lome and the Hon’ble Company's cruiser Mercury after firing a few 
rounds cleared the stockade, and the troops landing entered without oppo- 
sition and destroyed it The next stockade was taken and treated in the same 
manner On arriving at Hussein on the evening of the 3rd March, it was found 
that the enemy had deserted the place and burnt it A reconnaissance was made 
as far as Lamini, 141) miles from Bissom, by 200 men of Her Majesty’s 13th 
Foot and 10(1 Native infantry under Major Sale, who proceeded up the nver m 
boats, bivouacking at night upon the banks They encountered no opposition, 
and found the place abandoned, and returned to Hassem after an absence of 
foui teen days Bassein continued to be occupied during the war, but Major 
Sale and the greater part of the force were local led to Rangoon 

During this tune onr troops in Tenasspnin bad bad a good deal of trouble 
with the Siamese, who made many kidnapping expeditions into Tenassenm 
These were, however, put an end to speedily 

Immediately after the occupation ol Promp, Sn A Campbell detached 
Colonel Godwiu with a force of— 

WX) infant iv, | 1 troop Bodv guard, 

l hi Id pieciH, 

to the eastward, on the route to Toungoo, to ascertain the state of the country 
and the strength of the enemy in tint direction 

The force left Prome on the ith M c\ , and marc lied in a north-easterly 
course till the 11th, when, coming on a difiicu’t and mountainous country, 
they turned to the left and moved to Mcailav, 60 nr'eb above Prome, on the 
1 1 luwaddy, which they found deserted Thence they returned to Promo on 
the 2 tth lustant A stock of cattle was collected, but no gram, and the army 
hud still to depend on Rangoon for supplies 

The months of June, July, and Vugust weie necessarily spent m inactiv- 
ity fiom the setting m of the nuns and the precalencc of inundations 

The Burmese Government mule strenu. us efforts to raise a new army, 
aud information was received at the end ol June of the assemblage of a 
numerous army at Ava, but no overtures of pcaci weic made 

In the meantime all the lowei provinces weie becoming habituated to 
the change of masters and yielding cheerful submission A state of order 
and plenty succeeded desolation and anarcbv , and trom Basspin to Martaban 
and Rangoon to Prome every class ot natives not only contributed their aid 


* Wilson's Burmese W ar, page 67 
"f Consisting of — * [ifl fl,a ° 

Foot artillery 18 

Knropeun infantry 207 

Katwu infantry 600 

7H0 


Total 
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to collect such supplies as tlis country could afford, but lent their services to 
the equipment and march of military detachments 

The British general noiv made overtuies of peace, and addressed a letter 
Bntuh general tne« to make to the court of Ava declaring his desire to abstain 
I Kafe from further hostilities , but although the war was 

undoubtedly highly unpopular, the queen and her brother, who possessed 
great influence with the king, were resolutely bent on the continuance 
of hostilities, and great exeitions were made to collect a formidable 
force As this w as formed, it ms stationed at Pagan, Walloon, Patanagd, 
and finally at Meadaj, wlieie the troops armed in the beginning of 
August to the extent of about 20,000 The w hole foice was estimated 


Burtntsc force u0,000 


at double that number under the command of 
Memia Bo Besides, there were 12,000 at 


Toungoo undirtho Prime ot Toungoo To oppose them, General Campbell 
bad at Prome something less than 3,000 effective men, and had ordered 2,000 


moie to pun lum before the opening of the campaign 

Heinng of the advance of the Bunnese army. General Campbell de- 


spatched Brigadier-General Cotton on a steamer to reconnoitre 

The enemy were discovered on the morning of the 1 5th August at Meaday, 
on the left bank of the Irrawaddj Just below this 
lBch'l'u'^us/Ts'S™ at M< ’"‘ 1 “ y ' town a large nala runs into the Irrawaddy, and 
from the mouth of this the Burman torce was 


ranged for a mile and a half up the bank of the m nn stream There were 
several pagodas on the hank, most of them near the nala, all of ninth the 
eriemj stockaded and entienehed They also constincted a breastwork and 
ditch between them and the nver to protect their bouts, which to the number 
of four hundred were ranged underneath They h id also m outposst on tilt road 
leading to Prome, across the nala, where there were sunn ]>agndjs which they had 
stockaded, and a breastwork on the side of the lull w hi< h would command the road 


kt this tunc a reply to a letter addiessed by Sir A Campbell to the 
Munster was receiud, and for some tune it seemed 
Piaco iwgotutii n» as j^ a(< > would be concluded On tilt 2nd 
October Sir A Compile!), assisted b> Sir James Busliam, (onimanding 
the naval force, met the Burmese commissioners at Jvewlxn Zeit The hist 
da} was, at the request of the Bunn ms, given up to pin ate fiiendslup, and 
business defened until next meeting On the following <1 ij the meeting took 
plnte Tlicteweit present on the Bntish side Sir A Campbell, Sir I Bnsham, 
Bngadiei -General Cotton, Captun Alexander, Brigaditi McCicagh, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Till), and Captain Snodgrass 


On the part of the king of kva seven ehicfs wore pn sent 
r lhe principal conditions proposed by the 1 nghsh < ornimssioners were the 
non-interference of the court of Ava with the tomtoms of Caeliar, Manipur, 
and Assam , the cession of the four piovincfs of Arakan , the payment of 
two crores of rupees , and to reeeive a British Resident at the capital 

These lenunt terms were", liowev er, refused, and the court of Ava prepared 
to prosecute the war 

It was known that a large forte had as«imbltd along the line of the 
riveT between Av a and Meadaj '1 here was nothing to apprehend from a di reet 
attack, but anj pencils movement on eitbei flank might have been inconveni- 
ent To oppose an advante on the right, Colonel Pepper was stationed in Old 
Pegu, whilst it was thought the detachment at Bassetn would be sufficient 
check against any annoyance from this quarter. 
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The following is from a Burmese report of the distribution of the Burmese 
army in Moboung — 


Place 

Between Mead ay and Mobonng 
Meaday Point 


Kee-mie gow 5 near it 


West bank at M imagine 


Men Commanded by 

4.000 Ponndo la. 

6.000 Kion kam boh 

9.000 Pinzala Bo 

9,000 Mahakc Meab 

3,0(K) A female chief 

0 (XX) Shan chief 

3, (XX) C assay chief ■)/-< i 

300 Slum thief j Cavall T 

6 OCX) Sadawoon. 

40 KX) 


Tlie enemy hail now advanced as far as Wattigoon, SO miles from Prome, 
from winch place Sir A Ounpla.ll detei mined to drive them Accordingly 
Colonel Mnuhmc 11 wilb two lmgidrs Machos Native infaiitiy martlied to 
attack the post from the left, ind Major Evans with the Slid Native Infantry 
was ordered to move oil tin fi out of the position and attar k in concert with the 
main body, whilst tin 18th Njtne Infantry was mlvanood to support the 22nd, 
if necessary The Ihtli Native Inf mtry was sent round by S an gee Owing to 
the state of the roads, aitillery could not act ompany the column The result of 
this attempt was disastious The Ilium ms weie emountcicd in great force, 
and although furred to fall 1> ick, kept up adestiuctivc lire as they slowly 
retreated to the works in then tear, which proved too strong to be carried by 
strum without the ml ot artilloiv After a severe loss in killed and wounded 
the Bi itish had to ret ire, followed In the ( nemy in guat numbeis The detach- 
ment under Major 1' vans was also imfoitunate, and had to letne with severe loss 
1 1 e total loss on this occasion was — 

klllrd. Wounded 

Offitem 1 13 

Ituuk nod file 53 150 and missing 


51 163 


The cause of this disaster was evidently a want of information as to 
the enemy’s strength Instead of 2,000 or 3,000, 
tau« o, ; r M SU pp„ Be j ; there 1 turned out to be no 

fewer than 5,000 opposed to Major l‘vins, while those engaged with the 
main divisi in were estimated at 10,000 or 12,000 men Eluted by their 
success, the Buiman generals now showed an intention to attack the 
llntisli position General Campbell determined to await their nd vance, and 
the enemy soon appealed round Prome to the number of 50,000 or 00,000 
men 

Tlip enemy’s position to the east of the Iirawaddv extended from the 
Napadee hills (a commanding ridge oil the bank of the nvei) t-o the villages 
of Simbike and Simbeh, about 11 miles to the nortli-east of Prome The Bur- 
man army was divided into three corps The right formed on the western 
bank of the m er , the centi e on the lulls of Tlieybu or Napadre, and com- 
municated through a thick forest by a line of posts with the left The divi- 
sions were all strongly stockaded, and occupied positions difficult to approach 
The effective British force at this time at Prome consisted of eight weak 
British force at Prome British regiments, six battalions Madras Native 
infantry, one troop Dragoons, and a considerable 
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train of horse and field artillery , leaving, after garrisoning Prome, a field 
force of about 5,000 men, of which 3,000 were British 

Three corps of Native infantry and a Company’s European regiment 
were opposed to Sykia Woongee m Pegn, with orders to advance on Toungoo 
if possible , and Rangoon was occupied by a British Regiment and a con- 
siderable force of Native infantry 

After awaiting some days the expected attack of the Burmese force. Gen- 
eral Campbell, hnding that they were reluctant to quit the cover of the jungle 
and continued to harass the country, determined to make a general attack 
upon every accessible part ot the enemy’s line to the east of the Irrawaddy 
On the morning of the 1st December General Campbell, leaving four regi- 
ments Native mfantrv for the defence of Prome, 
British attac k on Barmese mart } ltf | wl th the rest of the force against the enemy’s 
p»ltio,», 1st December W5 ^ ^ flotlUa under S|f f Brjsham and & e 

26th Madras Native Infantry, acting m co-operation, commenced a heavy can- 
nonade on the enemy’s centre, and continued nearly two hours to attract his 
chief attention to that point 

On reaching the Naunn river at the village of Zo-ouke, the force was 
divided into two columns The right under Brigadier-General Cotton, proi ced- 
ing along the left bank of the mer, came in front of the enemy’s entrench- 
ments, consisting of series of stockades coveied on either flank by thick jungle 
and by the mer m the rear, and defended by a considerable force, of whom 
8,000 were Shans under their native chiefs 

The post was immediate lv stoimed The attack was le 1 by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Godwin vvilh the advanced guard of the 
right column, consisting of — 


HtrMnje«1VH list Font 

Flank ii)in)Mnirs Koval Begiiuent ut 50 

Hunk companies HO' h F not ut 50 


202 

100 

JOB 

402* 


amounting to about 600 rank and file, 
supported by the l^tli Maelias Native Tnfantrj, and the stockaeles weiecarned 
m less than ten minutes 

The enemy left three hundred dead, including their general Maha Niow, 
and all their stores and ammunition, and a c msiderable quantity of arms were 
taken The left column, under the Commander-in-Clnef, which had crossed 
the river lower down, came up as the fugitives weie crossing, and completely 
dispersed the Burman army 

Following up the advantage thus gained, General Campbell determined 
to attack the Kyee Woongvce in Ins position vv ithout delay The force accord- 
ingly marched back to Zeouk, where they hivouai ked for the night, and Tesumed 
their march the following day The nature of the country admitted of no 
approach to the enemy’s defences upon the hill®, except in front, and 
that by a narrow pathway accessible to but a limitel number of men in line, 
and commanded by artillery Their posts at the foot of the hill were more 
open, and from these they were at once driven Artillpry and rockpt fire was 
opened on the heights, and after some impression had been made the I st 
Bengal Brigade, consisting of— 

Her Majesty’s 18th Foot, | Her Majesty’s 38th Foot, 

• appendix to Wilson’s Surmttt War, pspos 171 72 
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advanced to the assault, supported oa the right by six companies of Her 
Majesty's b7th 

They ascended in face of a heavy fire, to which they scarcely returned a 
shot, and when they had gained the summit drove the enemy from hill to hill, 
until they had cleared the whole of the foi midable and extensive entrenchments 
Our Iobs m these actions was — 




Killed. 

Wounded 


Officers 


3 

2 

(in the action of the 1st) 

Officers 


3 

6 

tin the action of the 2nd) 


Total 

6 

8 


Men 


17 

49 

(in the action of the 1st) 

Men 


11 

72 

(m the action of the 2nd) 


Total 

23 

121 



After this action Sir A Campbell immediately advanced m pursuit of 
the retreating enemy As it was known that the enemy had fortified the 
position along the riv<r from Meadiy to Paloh, and had strengthened 
them with great labour against the direct line of attai k, Genera) Campbell 
determined to move against them circuitously with one division of his force 
so as to turn them as high as Bollay, whilst another division proceeded along 
the river communicating and co-operating with the flotilla Of the 1st D'vision 
he took the command himself , the second was placed under Bngadiu-Gcm ral 
Cotton, and the flotilla under Commodore Brisbane, having a military force on 
boaid under Brigadier Armstrong General Campbell mart he'd on the 9th 
December to Watty goon a hoax y fall of ram lasting JO liouis, rendering the 
roads impassable, injuring a considerable quantity of commissariat stores, and 
inducing extensive sickness amongst the troops, detained the column Cholera 
in paitieular appeared both in this and General Cotton’s column, but did not last 
long The column did not reach Bollay till the Kith instant, when it came 
into communication with the otlici columns General Campbell now pushed 
on to 'l’abboo with the ad\ nnee, bt ing informed that t he encmj h id abandoned 
Meaday The Body-guard wag detached in pmsuit, and overtook the Burman 
rear guard about five miles beyond Meaday 
Me*Uy occupied, 19th lie- General Campbell fixed his head-quarters at 
cumber ltuo Meaday on the 10th December 

General Cotton’s division reached Meiong on the Irrawaddy on the 14th, 
and halted at Seimbow on the lbth On the 18th they arrived at Ing-gown 
Between Peumbi-han and Pulho the column passed a strongly stockaded posi- 
tion, which the enemy had abandoned This extended a mile and one fur- 
long, the works towards the river were well adapted for defence, and the 
whole commanded by stockades on the hills to the rear with abattis and 
entrenchments 

At a short distance from Meaday it became necessary to halt the Euro- 
pean part of the force, owing to a failure in the supply of animal food Sir 
A Campbell, however, moved on with the Madras Division towards Malloon 
The flotilla also proceeded on its route On the 20th December the Burmese 
generals sent a flag of truce expressing a desire to make peace Two British 
officers weie deputed to ascertain the intention of the Burmans, and mean- 
while the army continued its march to Patanagd, opposite to the Burmese 
entrenchments at Malloon, and encamped there on the 29th The flotilla also 
ascended the river and anchored above the Burman lines without molestation 
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In the communications that ensued. Sir A Campbell was assisted by Mr 
Robertson, the Civil Commissioner m Pegu anil 
tl/'fir 'e* 11 offlcer &p P° int<xi Ava, who had been appointed to the general 
superintendence of the civil affairs in the provinces 
under British authority, ond to the conduct, jointly with the Commander-m- 
Chief, of political intercourse with Asa 

On the 30th December the Commissioners of both nations met, and the 
terms proposed on the former occasion were acceded to The English copy of 
the treaty was signed on the 2nd and the Burmese on the 3rd of January 
1H26, and fifteen <1 lys were allowed foi its ratification by the king On the 
18th, the day appointed, it became evident that the Burmans had no intention 
of acting honestly, and it was therefore determined to recommence hostilities 
at once Accordingly by 10 o’clock next morning 28 pieces of ordnance 
were in position, and at 1 1 o’clock they opened fire on the enemy’s position 
During this ponod the troops intended for the assault were embarking 
in the hoits of Hei Majesty’s ships and the flotilla at a point above 
the encampment The dispositions for the attack were thus rcpoited by Sir 
A Campbell “ About 1 r M t lie desired impiession having been produced 
, . , ,, ,, hv the < anuonade, and everything reported ready, 

Ariiou of Mailoun j dllwtw , tht bnfrMlp lln(]er Lieutenant-Colom.1 

Sale, consisting of Her M'i]i st} ’s 1 5th and 58th Regiments, to drop down the 
liver and assault the main t no of the enemy’s position near its south-eastern 
angle, and Bngadier-Gencral Cotton with the flank companies of HcrMa- 
jostv’s 47tli anil 81th Regiments, and llei Majesty’s 81th Regiment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hunter Blair, Her Mijesty’B 41st Regiment and 1 u th 
Madras Native Infantry under Lieutenant-Colonel Godwin, and the 2Sth 
Madras Native Inf mtiv and flank companies of 1'iid Madras Native Infantry 
under Lieutenant-Colon* 1 I’ailby, to tross above Malloon, and, after earning 
some outworks, to attack the northern face of flip principal work Althr ugh 
the whole of the boats pushed off together from the left bank, the strength of 
the current and a strong wand from the north earned Colonel Sale’s bngade 
to the point of attack before the other columns could reach the opposite 
shore Colonel Sale was wounded jn the boat, but the corps of his brigade 
haviug landed and formed with admirable regularity, lushed on to the assault, 
and were in a short time complete mostcis of the work ” 

Seeing the success of this assault, Brigadiei -General Cotton ordered Ins 
troops to cut in on the enemy’s line of retieat, which was done with much effect 
The enemy’s loss was severe, and on our side as follow’s — 


Officers 0 3 

Men 9 31 

The Burmese army defeated on this occasion numbered upwards of 

15.000 men 

The copies of the treaty signed and sealed as they had been at the meet- 
ing were found in the house of PnnceMemia Bo, and also fiom 30,000 to 

40.000 rupees “ Memia Bo and his beaten army, ” says Major Snod- 
grass, “ retired from the scene of then disasters with all possible haste, and 
the Bntisli Commander prepared to follow him up without delay ” 

The army left Patanago on the 25th January, and reached Pakan-ngay 
on the 4th February On the 8th the force had arrived close to Pagan- 
myo A reconnaissance made the same evening discoverd the enemy in force 
and strongly posted about 5 miles m advance of the village of Yesseah 
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General Campbell learned from the Burmese prisoners that the enemy 
had resolved to defend two positions, one having for its point d’npput the 
Logoh-Nunda pagoda , the second within the old walls of the city, which 
had been repaired the former to be occupied by 7,000, the latter by 9,000 
men It was determined to attack these on the morning of the 9th, and 
General Cotton, who was in rear, was ordered to join the advance column with 
three of his corps in the morning At 0 o’clock the united force marched 

Four miles from camp the enemy wore found, for the first time since 
the commencement of the war, prepared to dispute the ground m the field 
General Campbell thus describes the action — 

“The road from Yesseak to Pagan leads through a country much 
overgrown with prickly jungle, which, whilst it 
February 1826* * BH " my °’ ^ renders it difficult for regular troops to diverge 
from its direct course, is in some places so 
thick as completely to mask the formations and other manoeuvres of large 
bodies The Burmese general, availing himself of these advantages, and 
ignorant of the reinforcements received, drew up his army m the form of 
a crescent, both wings being considerably advanced, and the main road 
running through its centre He was instantly assailed on both flanks 
Her Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry led the right attack, accompanied 
by four guns Bengal Horse Artillery and a small detachment of the Body- 
guard, supported by Her Majesty’s 89th Foot,, the 38th Foot on the left, 
supported by Her Majesty’s 41st and two guns Madras Artillery under 
General Cotton, whilst Lieutenant-Colonel l’arlby with the 43rd Madras 
Native Infantrj advinced on the bank of the lirawadily, our extreme left, 
to prevont the emmy tkiowing troops to our rear m that direction 
They received our attack on both flanks tolerably well formed and with 
a show of resolution, hut soon gave way before the rapid fire and steady 
cliarge of British soldiers 

“Part of their troops, bioken by the 3Sth, retired to a well constructed 
fieldwork, but were so closely pursued that they had not time to form for 
its defence Here tluee or foui hunched of them pel l-lieel Several times 
duung the day they attempted with their cavalry to turn our right, aud 
watched every opportunity which might offer to effect this purpose The 
firat of the enemy’s positions being thus earned, the troops were reformed, 
and after a slimt h lit led to the attack of the sec >ud, which they soon forcod 
without much opposition ” 

Oui 'oss throughout the fight, although of five hours’ duration and contin- 
ued over 4 miles of giouud, wis comparatively small — 


Killed Wounded 

0 1 

1 16 

While these events were occuiringon the Irrawaddy, the province of 
Pegu had been the sceue of some operations. 
Opera ion» m egu which must heie be noticed. Towards the end of 

1825, the Burmans under achiet named Upna had bec> me daring and trouble- 
some, and occasioned much mischief and alarm In order to check their incur- 
sions, Colonel Pepper moved from Pegu on the 23rd December and maiehed to 
Shway-gyeen, which he occupied without resistance A party of 150 men 
was posted at Mikow, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
p o onel Carry (Jorry with the 3rd Light Infantry was detached to 
reduce Sittang He reached this place on the 7th January, and immediately 


Officer 

Bank and file 
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commenced the attack, which from the inadequate number of the attacking 
force and the strength of the place entirely failed, with a loss on our side of — 

Killed Wounded 

Officers 9 2 

Rank and die 2 18 

1L 20 


On hearing of this repulse. Colonel Pepper moved out with a reinforcement 
of the 12th and 54th Regiments Madras Native Infantry, the flank companies 
of the 1st EuropJffnTtegiment, and a small detachment of artillery, and on 
the lltli January reached Sittang 

The stockade was found of gieat extent, built entirely of teak timber, 
from 12 to 14 feet high, and it was constructed on an eminence which com- 
manded every appproacli the north face was protected by a creek fordable only 
at low water Alter reconnoitring the place it was ascertained that the creek 
would be fordablp at low water Pending the time when be would be able to 
ford it, Colonel Pepper got Ins guns* into pisition and opened a fire of shot and 
shell on eveiy punt The columns of attack wete then formed as follows — 

Rank 
and 
flip 

36 
36 

164 
43 

200 


Right column — Major Home, 12th Madras f Light company 12th Madras Native 


N ative Infantry 


C Infantry , with 2 ladders 


Mud™ Nauve Infantry \ ? intrv , atld 2 ladder* 5 

c-w,, .. w sirs | 

V 2 laddira ) 


Left column — ' 
peans 


. At 2 pm, the water having subsided suilu lently, the left lolumn, which 
had to make a detoui to the left md rear ot the place, piocceded, aud having 
reached its position, and the l iglit and centre columns having been previously 
instructed to what poi nt thur attaik should be duected, the advance was 
sounded for the whole to stoim simultaneously, and in less than 20 minutes 
we were in full possession 

The fire oi the enemy was most heavy and destructive, and the obstacles 
of no common oidu, eveiy man having been up to his neck in water while 
crossing the creek Our loss was gieat — 

Silled Wounded 

Officers 3 4 

Rank aud file 9 13 


12 17 


Shortly after the reduction of this stiehade Colonel Pepper was joined by 
strong reinforcements from Rangoon, consisting of — 

4 companies Her Majesty 8 46th Font 
7 companies 1st Regiment Madras Native 
Infantiy 

In all 800 (P). 


Details 3rd Madras Native Infantiy 
Details 34th Madias Native Infantry 


The enemy did not relax, and m February made a vigorous attack on 
the British post of Mikow The attempt was gallantly repulsed, and a rein- 
forcement was sent to the place lhe establishment of peace suspended fur- 
ther operations in Pegu 


* One 6-pr and 1 howitzer 4f ' 
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No occasion had offered for the prosecution of further hostilities in 
_ „ A rakau. and Assam, and those provinces continued 

Open, u in iimpur m un{ J ls turbpd possession of the British 

authorities It was not until about this time that Manipur was finally cleared 
of the enemy The ltajah Gambhir Singh was funnelled with a (supply of 
provisions and arms, and, accompanied by Captain Grant and Lieutenant Pem- 
beiton, set out for Manipur with the levy 'J hey arnved in Manipur on the 
IStU December 1825, but met no Buiman force A considerable body, how- 
ever, were stockaded at Tuinmoo, agunst which a detachment was sent It was 
captuied, and the Burmans cleared out of Minipur teintoiy 

We now resume the nanative of the liraw iddy Valley campaign 
Aftei halting two or three days at Bag in. General Campbe 11 resumed 
Sir A. Campbell advances on Ins maich on Ac a r ihe king and Ins ministers 
•* VH L It they w cue in the power of the British, and 

their only anxiety was that the ptisonal dignity aud security of the 
sovereign should not be violitcd It was, tlieicfore, with much surprise 
they learnt that the Butisli eommissioneis sought to impose no severer 
turns than those named at Malloon To this tiny had no ol>iectinn to 
accede, but as no olhciil ratiluation of the treaty was brought, !nr A 
Campbe 1 declined to halt, and the aimy advanced as fu as Yandaboo, 
-uitluu tour days' mare li of A\a lleicthci iti lied treaty was brought, and 25 
lakhs, tin amount of the first ins( ilment, was brought m gold and silv er bullion 
On the 5th ot Maich the tumps e omme nee d their return, the greatei part 
ptoieeeluig by water to ltiugoon One battalion, 
c nrn.i army with ill the ele plu ill s and attended by two Burmese 

chiefs, pi ooeeeb el fiom Scmlicvvgycen Pi Arikan via Actig pass Another 
detachment pioece“did from Piome to Svndowiy 

Jt< marl, * on the campaign 


Tlie rxpouenees of the hist Buimese war bung tile following points 
prominently to uotii e — 

lit — Ibe tioojw at fust suffe red gie itly from sickness Tins was due 
partly to the uins, but cluclly to bad food and nsufhcn lit shelter , tor we 
find that as soon as an ing'e moots wi re* m ide ioi a piopi l supply of wholesome} 
food, anel bariachs were built, tile so h-i itc it once dimnuslitil 

2nd — Hospital chips weie establish! el at the mouth if the river, and oon- 
vileseent stations at Mcigui and Tavoy, with benehual results, especially 
from the latter 

3rd — I lie navy took a pionniicul pait m tho attack of all places on the 

nver 

4lh — Want of transput retarded the movements of troops more than 
local difficulty s 

5th — Tho Intelligence arrangements appear to have been most defective, 
nearly all the reverses we met with were due tow mt of information (see note) 

Uth — -Much of the sue cess gained was due to the powerful train of 
artillmy which accompanied the army The guns of tlie river column, mostly 
12 and 24* poundei caironaeles, weie embaihed in s'xtv bents 

7th — Tho admirable skill and judgmewt wlueh the Buimans show in 
the construction of stockades, the gieit strength of these works, and the 
.rapidity with which they are constructed., aie foieibly commented on by the 
■General Commanding 

k 8th — The natural bravery of tlie Burmnn, and the obstinacy with which 
e fights when behind cover, is also noteworthy 

} 


\ 
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9li — Rockets, or “ deni sticks " as the Barmans style them, were 
most effective m the first Burmese war, and from their lightness they can be 
rapidly brought into action when there may be a considerable delay m bring- 
ing np the guns 

10th — Laune in Our Bur mete Wars remarks that in the event of another 
Burmese war, a corps of Pegu mounted rifles would be very useful, 
but, in any case, “ no operations should take place without a tight little 
force of irregular cavalry, like the Nizam's, or those which were employed in 
Central India Such troops are always invaluable in jungle warfare, as they 
can act under all circumstances " 

In the first Burmese war the Governor General's Body-guard was of great 
use, and General Campbell regretted he had not more cavalry at his disposal 

If cavalry were useful in Pegu, where the country was covered with 
jungle an d intersected by rivers, much more useful would they be in Upper 
Burma, where rolling alluvial plains are met with and little jungle 

Observations on the attack of stockades, § c 

In all the attacks on stockades which are desenbed in this war it is to be 
observed that in no instance was there a want of success when the commander 
was duly careful and mindful of the rules of war, and the tioops delivered the 
assault with spirit and determination "When the attacks were unsuccessful, the 
causes are distinctly traceable to a want of foresight on the part of the com- 
mander, or to his ignorance of the movements, strength, and position of the 
enemy. The different degrees of obstinacy with which the Burmans defended 
their positions on different occasions is also to be noted On some occasions they 
were seized with a panic and fled as soon as our soldiers rushed to the 
assault , on others they held their works with a courage and di termination 
most praiseworthy If they were attacked before their works weie com- 
pleted, they lnvanably retired, but when allowed time to complete them, 
they generally fought well 

The following causes of failure may be instanced — 

1st — Ignorance of the position and strength of the enemy 

2nd — Want of information as to the state of the roads, uncertainty of 
support and as to supplies 

3rd — Flotilla mistakes a column sent to assault stockade for the enemy, 
and pounds it with artillery 

4th — Assault delivered in half-hearted manner, troops checked by 
obstacle, kept there some time, and then retired 

Bit I — Troops not supported 

Intelligence arrangements, Assam Force 

Note — Lieutenant Neufville, m charge of the Intelligence Department 
m Assam, is said to have contributed, by the accuracy of his information, 
much to the success of the operations The commander of the troops in 
jVssafflLivas well informed of tile movements and position of the enemy 
j In illustration of the above, a few of the failures m attack may be 
mentioned 

On the 5th October the force sent from Rangoon under Colonel Smith 
Ignorance of position and against the stockade of Tadaghee consisted 
strength of enemy of 1,140 men (natives) and four howitzers 

They arrived before the stockades, the position and nature of which, as 
well as strength of the enemy, was quite unknown late in the afternoon, and 
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the attack was made without previous reconnoitring. The Assam force 
checked in Maroh 1824, owing to defective 

* k'to'onstion ** to information as to the stateof lie country and 

* *■ roads, &c., although the fairest prospect was 

offered of expelling the Burmans from Assam even by a partial advance 

The expedition against the stockade of Kemmendme fails 13th J one 1824. 
Communication not mmo- The land column after a fatiguing march on 
tinned between advancing nesting the stockade are mistaken by the flotilla 
columns f or a body of Burmans and heavily cannonaded 

Communication should have been maintained between the two columns 

Colonel Bowen’s force in February 1824 attacks Doodpatlee The place 
Attacking force checked, is insufficiently reconnoitred, and the troops are 
Ac checked by an unexpected obstacle, where they 

receive a heavy fire from the enemy After being exposed to this for some 
time, and as it appeared, with no hope of advantage, the attempt was abandoned 
The disaster at Rarnoo has been commented on before (page 28) It need 
only be remarked here that had the small detach, 
ment under Captain Noton been reinforced with 
reasonable dispatch, the disaster would not have occurred The force 
amounted to 1,000 mon, and the officer commanding showed a great want of 
enterprise in allowing the Burmans, who only numbered 8,000, to surround 
him 


Troops not supported 


Contrast with the above the action of 28th May, when Sir A Campbell 
with three companies not exceeding 200 men* stormed two stockades manned 
by 7,000 Barmans In attacking Burmese stockades attention should be paid 
to the following points — 

1st — The work itself and the adjacent ground should be carefully 
reconnoitred 

2nd — It should be well battered with shot and shell and raked with 
rockets before the troops are ordered to the assault 

3rd — An assault having been determined on, the supports must be 
crammed on after the stormers that there may be no chock , 
for it must be remembered that, however great the loss in an 
obstinate assault may be, it cannot be so great as in the event of 
a retreat 

4tk — Simultaneous assaults on two or more parts of the works are most 
successful 

GlA — If possible, the assault of a work should not be left to natives alone, 
but a certain number of European troops should be with them 

6lh , — Should it not be possible to bring artillery to bear on a work, 
it can be taken without it , for brave and determined troops 
have stormed the strongest works, trusting almost entirely to 
the bayonet 


Second Buemesb Wae 


The treaty of Yandaboo guaranteed the security of onr merchants and 
commerce There was to be no oppression of British subjects, the merchants 
residing in Bangoju were to be liable to no inordinate exactions, and ltseem- 
Eveat. which led to the war £ “ the intercourse between the Burmans and 
British was established on a firm and friendly basis 


* European*. 




It wm not till four years after the treaty of Yandaboo bad been signed that 
Diplomatic relation* witli Ava, the British Government took advantage of the 
1830 to 1838. hrst article of the treaty and deputed a Resident 

to the court of Ava In 18 30 Major Burney went there aB the first 
Resident, and in 1838 Colonel Benson succeeded lnm He waa treated with 
xn licit incivility, and was placed on an island in the Irrawaddy without 
provisions till the river rose and thrcatf i <d to swamp him and his suite The 
Government then foie withelievv their representative 

King Thai ran add v hid tliiougliout Ins reign treated our engagements 
with the Burmese Government as waste paper, and the viceroys of Pegu 
Burmese txutii ms from hid, e \ or since 1M7, leeommenced those exac- 
Bntisb tfmUrs lions from tudeis wlm h had so often provoked 

remonstrances from the Buti-h Government For several jeais complaint 
after complaint wis suit to the Government of India, of winch, as there 
wi 3 no Resident at the capital who might lemonsti ate with the author- 
ities, no notice wis taken At list in 1851 the governor of Rangoon, 
one Moung-toog, impiisonrd themislei of aButish ship without cause, and 
after liber iting him lined him Rs 410, and imposed a second line of Rs 500 
The clew of his ship were impiisimcd, and some beaten and one ill- 
used Again in the s imc j car the governor nii|Ustly finrd and ill-used tile 
master ol the liaik (hui)ipi'in These emtnges being brought to the notice 
of the Governor (uncial 1 old Dallamsip, nuclei Ins instructions Commodore 
Lmilieit was deputed to Rangoon with Her Majcslv's ships Fox, Serpent, 
and Ilf luu *, and the steam vessels Tiuainnm and Prvierptue of the 
Ilon’LJe hast India Cninp'iij’s llciig il M umc Soon ifterw irds the steamer 
PhlefjcthnH was added to the seju idion The instructions given to the 
Commodore vve re to aildiess a note to the govern a of Rangoon calling atten- 
tion to the hie u li of tieaty wine li he Ind committed and his vainms aets of 
oppression, and to demand pccunniv cc ni)>c lisaticm Should the governor 
retuse to comply with the dc in inel, the Commodoir vv is then to foivvaid to the 
king of Ava a lettei fiom the President m Connell In tins lettci it was 
demanded that the govunoi should 1« dismissed, and itvvcnt on to say that if 
the Government of India she uld bo di-ippointecl in its first expectations, it 
would fill itself cilleel upon to tike immediate measures tea protect tho 
interests of Bntish subjects ind vimlie ale itsovvn he noui Jnd power 

he n the British sc|Uadion appealed at Ringoon, the governor issued 
orders that no Europe in should uu pun of death eeiininumeate with it The 
Commodore demanded an intmievv , hut as it he came known that Moung-toeg 
intended to seive a« hostages the olheirs who might attend at it, and thieaten 
to put them to death if the sqiniliou eliel not at once leave, the Commodore 
determined to withhold Ins deniaiiel cm the governor, and at once forwarded the 
letter to the king of Ava calling for a reply in thirty-fivo days 

The reply was duly rer cmd, hut- emit lined only frivolous excuses , and it 
Boon became- evident that the arroganc p of the court had again reached its 
former height, and that the king was determined once moie to measure his 
strength with the British The old governor was removed, but departed for 
Ava with an enormous retinue and a fleet laden with the plunder which 
he had accumulated during his term of office, and with every mark of honour 
The new governor did ne.t inform the Commodore oi his arrival, and he 
issued the same notice as his predecessor, threatening death to any European 
who should communicate with the sejuadion At last the Commodore sent 
tu o officers on shore with a letter to the governor N othing could exceed the 
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insolence with which, this deputation was met The officers were refused 
admittance, and after a Ion# delay were compelled to retire from the door 
without having delivered the Commodore's letter 

Commodore Lambert at once declared the blockade of the rivers, and, 
in retaliation for the insults offend to the British 
Blockade declared Government, seized a roy il ship and proceeded down 

the river, ha\mg previously taken on bond such Bntish subjects as wished to 
have The Fox anchored opp >site the threat stockade The Bormans o|xjned 
fire, which was returned by the For with shot and slit 11 The Burmese battery 
was soon silt need, and the wai-boats on shore destroyed by the boats of the Fox 
and Pkh (ji I/ioh Mtanwlnli a stockade on the opposite bank opened file on 
the Ileum but her heavy guns and a few rockets boon put an end to the Bur- 
inefec hung 

When these events were communieitod to the Government, another attempt 
was made toavcit wu, and alefter s-nt to the king of A\a tailing on him— 
lit, to apologise ftu the insult offt led to the Bntish otlieers at itangoon , 

2 oil, to pay an indemnity of one million rapes , 

tin/, that the Bntish agent at Itangoon should be received with due respect , 
4th, the governor of Ituigoou to be remoied 

Vuling the fulfilment of tin st conditions on or bcfoie the l6t April, he 
was informed thit nnmtdiale wai would lie tit clart.il 

On receipt of tins letter the Buunese Government at once commenced 
prepaiatums tor war 

r lhe Governor Genual, warned by the first wm, took immediate steps 
uftei the despatch of lus lettei fm elisuinig tint the force to be employed 
against Buima in eisc the king rd used to accede to the demands made 
should be in the field i L action bj the 1st oi Apu), so is to be able to com* 
menu hostilitiLSimm dntrlj afti r tli it dale By the 2dul M inh some of the 
ti oops from Bengil had li tt, and the ret ueie leady to unlink General 
Godwin, C 11 ,* bad been nominated to command, and the staff appointments 
had been tilled up 

I be land force consisted of the following tioops — 

Bengal Dm sum 

18th Royal Irish j 40th Hi ngal Native Inf intry 

80th iiigmiint (wing) j <»7th Bengal Native InfauUj 

ATadta# D tot turn 

51st King’s Own Light Infantry 1 2bth Madras Native Tnfintry 


51st King’s Own Light Infantry 
<)th Madias Natni rnfintty 
35th Madias Native Infant iy 


5 com pan as artillery with 1(> gnus 
52 companies bapptrs and Miners, 


making a total, exclusive of artilluy, of 5,250 These troops were con- 
vey ei I m twelve transports 

The fleet destined to co-operate uuder the command of Rear-Admiral 
Austen, c b , was composed of — 

Her Majmfg $ ttlajjs 


“ Fox " 

** Hermes '* 
u Salamander ,J 
“ Serpent ’* 
Gunboat 


A MlIIibU 

IJO 

11 

Lambert 

298 

40 

Fiahbournj 

120 

6 

Elhnan 

135 

6 

Louard 

125 

10 


10 

1 


818 

Ho 


• General Godwin was invested with full diplomatic authority 
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Steamer* qf tkv India* Navy. 


<* Feroxe, " Captain Lynch * 

“ Muzuffer, ” Commander Hewett 


Vtn. 

230 

Osh. 

7 


200 

7 

44 Zenobia ” „ Ball 


230 

7 

44 Seeoetru " „ Campbell 


135 

4 

41 Madura, ” Lieutenant Frazer 


00 

6 

44 Berenice ** „ Nisbctt 

•• 

97 

1 


962 31 


44 TVna#«enm, ” 

Uncovenanted Scrvtce 

1 Captain Dicey 

. 80 

0 

44 Pluto * 

„ Burbank 

86 

7 

4 ‘ Phlegethon " 

„ JCeblett 

86 

0 

44 Proaerpine 

„ Brooking 

88 

6 

4 ‘ Enterprise ” 

44 Fire Queen ** 

„ Fryer 

70 

2 

„ Boone 

. 70 

2 

41 Mahanuddee, ' 

1 Lieutenant Bice 

22 

4 


Total 19 ships of war 

600 

2,270 

33 

144 


By March 23rd a wing 1 of the ]8th had sailed to rejoin head-quarters at 
Moulmem, and a v\ mg of the 80th had also proceeded thither, the remainder 
of the Bengal Division and the Madras Division being in readiness to sail on 
the 25th for the rendezvous in the Rangoon river 

Finding on his arrival there, on the 2nd April, that the Madras Division 
had not made its appearance. General Godwin, alter ascertaining that no letter 
had arrived from the king of Burma, resolved to proceed to Moulmem to 
make arrangements for the capture of Martaban 

Accordingly Her Majesty's steamers Her men. Rattler , and Salamander 
left the Rangoon river at daybreak on Apul 3rd, arriving at Moulmem 
the next day at noon , and befoie night the troops, consisting of a wing of 
Her Majesty’s 18th Regiment, a wing of Her Majesty’s 80th Regiment, a 
wing of 26th Madras Native Infantry, with detachments of Bengal European 
Artillery and Madras Sappers, in all about 1,400 men, were embarked and 
on their way to Martaban 

Martaban stands on a noble sheet of water, and had at that time a line 
of nver defences of about 800 yards Inland lies a laige pagoda, a wall 
running along the whole front, with an ascent from the water’s edge of about 


600 feet, on the top of which small pagodas stand, the slopes being partially 
covered with fine trees and close jungle 

At daybreak on the 5th hre was opened by the flat on the defences, in which 

. , .. , . ... the commander of the especially distmguish- 

April 1852 ed himBelf, working his ship within 200 yards of 

the wall By 7 a m the troops under command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Reynolds, 18 th Regiment, were m the boats, and an hour later 
all the defences were m the hands of the British Our loss was seven European 

rank and hie and one havildar wounded The 26th Madras Native Infantry and 
one company European artillery were left m garrison, and the General with the 
remainder of the troops returned to Rangoon nver, where he found that the 
Madras Division had arnved On the 10th April the fleet and troops proceeded 

np the nver, and anchored below the Hastings shoal On the lltn the ships 
crcSsed the shoal, and on the Feroze, Muzuffer, and Setotlru taking np their 
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positions, fire was opened on tiiem from both sides of the river This was returned 
shot and shell, and a magazine in a stockade mounted with well-planted 
18-pounders was blown up and the stockade destroyed A company of the 
18th Royal Irish and a party of seamen and marines landed on the Dalla side 
under fire of the ship’s guns and stormed th'ee stockades, from which they drove 
the enemy The Serpent and PMcgethnn then passed up the nver and 
anchored opposite Kemmendme, whilst the Rattler and Tenaaei im succeeded in 
silencing three more stockades 

The landing of the troops commenced on the 12th April at 4 A M 
under a well sustained fare from the steamers By 7 am the 51st King’s 
Own Light Infantry, 18th Royal Irish, 40th Bengal Native Infantry, and 
part of the artillery were landed and commenced the advance On reaching 
some rising ground on the right, heavy guns were opened on them, and, to 
the surprise of all who hail served in the first war, strong parties of skirmishers 
appeared on the flanks of the advancing column A battery of four guns at 
once opened on the stockade on the right, and a storming party, consisting of 
four companies of the 51st King’s Own Light Infantry under Lieutenant- 
Colonel St Maur and the Sappers under Major Fraser, advanced on the stockade 
Under a heavy fire and earned it at the point of the bayonet 

It was now 11 The troops had been under arms since 4 am, and the heat 
was terrific Many officers were disabled fay the heat, and some died of sunstroke. 

The General, theiefme, halted here, holding his position, though much 
annoyed by the enemy, till next morning Iln was then informed that the 
„ , . battery of heavy guns could not be landed till mid- 

mmiitiru re • o»n day, and that the Commissariat were unable to 
issue rations in time for an advance before the heat of the day Through the 
Commissariat failing, the General had to wait till the morning of the 14th 

The Burmans had made every preparation to receive the attack on the 
south face, to which a direct road led from the river, and had mounted a hundred 
peces of cannon on the defences General Godwin, however, in order to turn 
the position, moved towards the east with four guns protected by two companies 
of the 80th, followed by the lest of the wing of that corps with two more guns 
and the 1 8t.h Royal Irish and the 40th Bengal Native Infantry The 51st King’s 
Own Light Infantry and loth Madras Native Infantry were in reserve, and 
the 0th Madras Native Infantry kept open the communication with the 
shipping The heavy guns were got into position under a heavy tire from the 
enemy’s guns and skirmishers 

By 11 am the fare of the heavy battery had cleared the eastern entrance 
to the pagoda, and a storming party was formed of 
p*fiodaTutii 0 April' WBy_d * 8 ° n a wmg of the 80tli under Major Lockhart, two 
companies of the Royal Irish, aud two companies 
of tlie 40th Bengal Native Infantry, the whole being commanded by Colonel 
Coote of the Royal Irish Captain Latter, leading the troops, crossed an open 
space of some 800 yards under a heavy fire, from which they suffered severely, 
and on arriving at the foot of the steps leading up to the pagoda made a 
rush, and the great Shway-dagon pagoda fell a second time into our hands 
The enemy fled in confusion The loss during the three days’ fighting was 
heavy, amounting to— 

Killed Wounded Total. 

Officers . . 3 15 18 

Non-commissioncd rank and file 13 114 137 

The loss on board the men-of-war was two men killed and one officer and 23 
men wounded. 
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The whole Burmese army retired northwards, and the people, relieved from 
oppression, returned to their houses, whilst the inhabitants of tho surrounding 
villages brought in vegetables and venous other articles for sale, and many 
offered themselves for employment as coolies 

Forewarned by the occurrences of the piovious war, and the sickness that 
had during the former occupition of Rangoon wasted the foice under Sir A 
Campbell, Lord L ilhousie b id taken eveiy piecaution to prevent any out- 
break of disease 

The proximity of Moulmein, now a large and flourishing town, enabled 
Arrangements made for (lie th< - Oocei not General to take eirly and effective 
•uiiply of troujia nn cuius fm the health and comfort of the troops 

r lht lesulcnt men bants and shopkeepeis at onoo 
procured every kind of supply hkil\ to be needtd, whilst betoie the aruval 
of the expedition the end citheeis liui colli cted two thousand head of slaughter 
cuttle, anil so continued mil steal} were their exertions, that in August 
the number in stock lnel mci eased to lliite thousand heul 

Lord Dalhousie linel also diluted bis attention to the bousing of tho 
troops, and for this puipist bail causidto be constiueteil sixty wooden bar- 
racks in frimes with th itching, each capable of containing a company 
These weie pri paled m Moulmein and sent mu to Ringoon, and, together 
with the numinous monasti rtfs ami icst-luiu-esin the town and ncai the Gieat 
Pagoda affotded toll uul sulheient sbiltci for tin foice 

Adxantige Mas taken ot tin silubuous ihmitcof Ambeist to establish 
Hospital cbUl)h*hmuit ut tlure ho-pit ils foi the sick and wounded, who 
Auihcr»t w ei e remoxid from ltxngoon 

The result of these preoaut ions w i- th it, although the troops suffered much 
from the hist tliri e d n s’ f xposuio, the e ffei ts of the climate weie but tem- 
porary, and till guard la tit li centime d steadil} to impioie 

After tbp e lpture ot Mm dun tli Bmmcse tioops did not retire far, 
and on the 11th and 1 1th Apul t hey atticludthe pu quote ot the dlitli Mad- 
ras Natne Infautr}, but weir dmen oft with uiv '.light loss to the British 
V ltli a view to sei/e the w holt coast line and piewnt any attaik on 
the southern portion of Ai ikan, Ginual Gothi in deternmud to sei/e Bas- 
sein On flic 17th XT a v he aicmdingl} letl with ■ADD men list King’s Own 
Light lufantri, dOll men 19tli Mailris K iti\e Infintr}, and details of 
sappei and aitilhi} m the Seinih n, 1/ 1 , anil Tenutu run, accompanied 
by the Philo Commodme Lambert accompanied the Genertl 

On the 18th Apul tin flotilla luuuil off the Buimese position, a strong 
well-built, well-aimed mud tent Of mi il Godw in thus writes — 

“ 'llie enemy looked at us, but dal not show any disposition to attack 
’the flotilla 11 mid at tliL left of thur position, a 
MaiTiaw ° f Ba3SCln ’ 18til stiongwell built mnd tint, armed with cannon 
,1 ““* and men This w 0 passed within 200 yards, and 

so in succession all their defences for nenil} a mile Immediately the steamers 
took up their position, the troops Wf re 01 dcred to land, and nearly all the 
men of the 51st Foot landed before a shot was tired the enemy were so 
completely surprised and paralysed by our approaib A pagoda in the centre 
of the line was stormed by a party of the "list Foot under Major Erimgton, 
and immediately after moving to thur right they came upon the mud fort, 
which was obstinately defended, but was carried at the point of the bayonet, and 
m forty minutes the whole position was m possession of our troops Whilst 
the works on the left bank were being attacked, Commodore Lambert landed 
on the right and captured and destroyed a stockade mounting six guns. 
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u Our loss was— 

Officers 
Rank and file 

te On board the ships — 

Warrant officer 

Officers 

Men 

ef Leaving a garrison of — 


Silled 
. 0 

2 

Killed 

1 

O 

0 


2 companies 51st King s Own Light Infantry, 
303 men 9th Madras Native Infantry, 

2 12 pounder howitzers. 


Wounded. 

& 

18 

Wounded 

a 

2 

7 


under Major Roberts, General Godwin returned to Rangoon The whole 
Burmese force at once retired on the Irrawaddy, and m a few days 26 head- 
men of villages came in to offei tlieir services ” 

On the 19th May Martaban was attacked by a strong force of Bormans, 
in number from 10,000 to 12,000 men The 
Mhv'Ts^ 0 att " ck ° n M,irt ‘‘ l,an ’ attack was not serious and was easily beaten 
' off The gains of the place and the Ferozo 

poured a heavy fire into their retiring ranks, and completely broke their 
foimation They were pursued by the infantry by land and by three 
cutters up the Salween Numbers fell between the lire of these two parties, 
and by evening the nciglibouihood of Martaban was cleared of the Burmans 
Although the rains had alicady set in. General Godwin despatched a 
Fvpolitum ngamst l ogu, force against Pegu, where a large body of the enemy 
Juno 1852 were reported to be. The force consisted of— 


101 ) men 80th Foot, 

100 men ()711iHeii(,al Native Infantry, 
JU men Madras bappeis, 


under command of Major Cotton, and left Rangoon on the 3rd June 
1852 in the Phlu/rthon, with the boats of the For, under Commander 
Turleton By nightfall the steamer had reached within 1 6 miles of Pegu, wbero 
she anchored Next morning the whole party took to the boats and proceeded 
to Pegu After some slurp fighting on the right bank of the Pegu river, 
the enemy was driven across it, and the troops proceeded to the attack of 
the pagoda, which was stoimed after some heavy skirmishing Next day the 
fortifications were destroyed, and the force returned to Rangoon 

In the early part of luly Commander Tarleton left Rangoon with the 
Hon’ble East India Company’s steamer Madura, and being joined on the 
way by the Bengal Marino steamers Mahanuddee, Proserpine, and Phle- 
gelhoti, steamed up the Irrawaddy At Kanoung they found a force of 1,509 
men, who opened fire on them , but the small squadron after shelling them 
for an hour continued its course, and at sunset of the 7th anchored off 
Myanoung Next morning they came across the mam Burmese army, 
numbering 7,000 men Prooceding upwards. Commander Tarleton arrived 
at Prome on the 9th, which he found undefended He took and Bank 
in the river nineteen iron guns, 32, 2t and 18 pounderB Returning to 
Rangoon, he found the Burmese force at Akiuh-touug crossing the river He 
captured ten men and five brass guns, and destroyed a number of war-boats, with 
a large quantity of arms and ammunition A few days afterwards the com- 
mander of the Pluto landed at Akouk-toung and took possession of 28 guns 
from 4 to 18 pounders The results of Commander Tarleton’s operations in 
July were the capture of 50 guns, 10 war-boats, and several boats containing 
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stores and ammunition The whole delta of the Irrawaddy was cleared of the 
enemy, whose foroe, reduced from 7,000 to 2,000 men, was assembled near 
Prome without artillery ot defences of any kind 

Towards the end of July the Governor General of India arrived m Ran- 
goon He thus des< nbes the British situation 
K o“ 'lSsT' 1 VM!t * 11811 “We are masters of the seacoast from eaBt to west 
We control by our steamers the whole of the 
streams of the Irrawaddy from Prome to the sea With the exciption of a 
few thousand men ne.n Prome, and a still smallir hody towaids Martaban, no 
Burmese troops whitover can he heard in the lowei province In the upper 
proMuee no army has been collected , no defences ha\e been constructed at 
Prome, and no force remains there 

“ The Bui mans h i\c betray ed a total want of enterprise, courage, power, and 
resource Large liodies of them retire at tlie mire sight of a sti imei, or in 
the presence of a few Europeans so soon as they are landed At the same 
time no sign lias been shown of an intention to submit ” 

The result oftlic Goiernor General’s visit and consultations was that on 
the 13th August Gmeial Godwin w is diluted 
Trome, 2/t (o advance on Piome in S( pteinbi l afttr lit bail 
been reinforced by two bng ides, one from Bongil 
and one from Madras, and to eonfiiit his operations to the produce of Ptgu 
A strong flotilla of Burmese bolts was got read\ , and on the 2?th September 
the advance began ’Hie 1st Division under (ienei.il Godwin, composed of — 


Arlt anco on 
September 1852 


80th Ri glint at, 

25th ]!i gamut 51 nil i -in N itno Infantry, 
lit) nun 51mhns Suppiiw, 


1 company Madras Artillery, with two 24 pr 
how it/< rs and four 9 pr guns, 

18th Rn\ ul Irish, 

left in tlie East India Company’s steamers, accompanied by the Commodore, 
and arrived off l’rome on tlie Oth October Tlie Bui m ins at uni e opt netl In r on 
tlie shipping At 4 r *t the troops wt re landed a little to the north ot tlie 
town, and after some slight fighting they obtained compbte posse ssiim of it 
The total loss was one man killed and twelve wounded The next morning the 
troops advanced to storm the Great Pagoda and the heights to tlu eastward, 
but found that this had been abandoned during the night 'lhe Buimese 
commander had made the same mistake as the go\ernor of Rangoon, He 
had expected the troops to land opposite the paged i and to adv.intf dong the 
western approach, and had placed batteries so as to enfilade the whole road, and 
he was entirely taken by sui prise when ho found that the attack would be 
made fiom the north 

Tlie Burmese leader had been reinforced, and had now somr 18,000 men 
entrenched in two stockades at lathay These wen lift unmolested until the 
rest of the British force could lie brought up to Piome , but on the 1 jtli Octo- 
ber, three days after the capture of Prome, the Burmi =e gcneial surrendered, 
and his troops dispersed 

After the first capture of Pegu in Juno it was anandoned to (he Talaing, 
Affairs in Pegu wlw J ,romlf ’ cd U> llolcl it against the Hurmans — a 

promise they kept for just one week, when it was 
reoccupied by the enemy, and the defences strengthened Atter the capture 
of Prome, and before the mam hody of the army was moved forward from 
Rangoon, General Godwin despatched a column ^o^etuko the town, — ^ 


200 men 1st Bengal Fusihirs, 
300 men 1st Madras Fusiliers, 


400 meiTjMndras Native Infantry, 
70 mmVMadras SiipiH rs, 


s v 


•with two 24-pounder howitzeis, under the command of Brigadier MacNeill, 
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winch embarked from Rangoon on the 18th November m the Bengal Marine 
steamers Muhanwhlce, Nerbvdda, Bamoodah, and IjotA William Bentmek, 
and, accompanied by General Godwin and Lib staff, anchored two miles below 
Pegu on the evening of the 20tli The Burmese position was found to bo 
strongly fortified The next morning the troops landed and advanced on the 
extreme left of the enemy’s position, where they had a strong post Tlio 
following is an account oi the captuie and occupation of Pegu “ My detach- 
ment (5th Madras Native Infant!} ) , all ranks included, was 400 strong 280 
were with me in the foremost steamer, the Jim/iucl , the remainder with 
General Godwin in the Ma/anudih e At noon on the 19lli we first sighted 
armed Burmins That night we we're agiound seven miles below Pegu 

“ On the 20th at dayhieak we ad v me ed a mile or so Companies were sc nt 
. on eitliet hank to clear the. jungle In the course 

aji urn o 1 tfu of the day we exchangid many shots with the 

Barmans, who came Lolelly down and delnered their fire on the steamer At 
5 A nr the lemaming steameis came in sight We proceeded 2or3 miles and 
diopped anchor 1 uasdirccted to place i stiong pieepiet on the western hank 
About 7 r m General Godwin armed and directed me to have my detach- 
ment drawn up at (> a m next morning 

"At In, Niiu rri bei 21st, the 5th M telras Nitne Infantry got under 
arms, and about aeiuwtci to 5 the I Hiding he'gan We were soon formed up 
as ordered, o< < upymg a glove of plantains The Rifles and Grenadier com- 
jianus shortly |onicd in< , ind by C A »! Gemral Godwin in person came and 
gave me his oreleis They were in the advance on Pegu, oi any other move- 
ment which might take place, to keep up with the Madras Fusiliers and not 
lose sight of the m 
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"The following rough sketch of Pegu shows the position of the troops ' 
Tows a so Pagoda os Pegu 
Wall 



4. Madras Fusiliers 


' 6 Bengal Fusiliers 


6 Madras Native 'Madras Fusiliers 
Infantry in line 


Jungle 


Bengal Fusiliers 
in line 

or column, not 
known 


Jungle 


1 Gateway 2 Gunboats 3 Bentmcl and other steamers 

4. Madras Fusiliers 5 Bengal Fusiliers 

6 Madras Native Infantry 

"At a quarter past 6 am the firing from the jungle began close about the 
troops Four or five casualties immediately occurred General Godwin, who was 
ever in front, was reconnoitring The advance was first contemplated through 
the jungle between the river and the wall, and the Bengal and Madras Fusiliers 
were pushing in that direction , but the seventy of the fire proved the Burmans 
were there in a strong position, and a flank movement, parallel with the 
south wall and distant about 150 yards from it, was begun and continued 
for nearly 2 miles through breast-high grass and dense jungle Before the 
movement a working party, covered by the rifles of the Bth, was sent forward 
to clear a track, the whole force following as they best could, scattered here 
and there m single and double files over the whole way, a heavy fire pouring 
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upon them for four hours sad a half The guns and sappers had been harried 
meanwhile to the front Advantage was taken, wherever it could be had, 
of a good bank to pour in volley after volley , but of course the whole foroe 
was greatly scattered The sun was fearful, and the fatigue very great. 
By the time General Godwin had arrived with the troops from the rear, it 
was discovered that most weie deadbeat, and that some time must elapse 
before proper columns could be formed The best part of the Bengal and about 
half the Madras Fusiliers were at last got together, allowed breathing time, 
aud, the rifles forming a line of skirmishers in front, let loose on the gate 
and crumbling wall, the ditch here having little water m it 

“The fire while the columns were being formed was very severe Passing 
the gateway the storming parties drove the Burmans, now flying to the west- 
ward, past before them, ana then retracing their steps made as rapidly as 
they could for the pagoda, about a short, mile distant Here somu volleys were 
exchanged, and Pegu was in our possession ” 

On the 21th the General with the greater part of the troops had returned 
to Rangoon, leaving a force at Pegu, consisting of — 

200 men Madras F umbers ] 200 men 5th Madras Native Infantry 
2 24 pcamder howitzer* 

The whole under Major Hill These occupied the pagoda 

Our loss was 3 officers wounded and 35 or 40 men killed and wounded. 
Two or three officers were disabled by the sun , amongst them Brigadier 
MacNeill 


The enemy m Pegu amounted to 5,000 men On the 23rd a considerable 
.. , , „ number of Talaing came in, whom Major Hill 

urmese invea man o egu togcthei under the defences of the jiagoda 

On the night of the 24th November the enemy made an attack upon our 
gunboats, but were immediately repulsed Late in the evening of the 27th 
they made a most daring attack on all sides of the pagoda, but were vigorously 
repelled 

At 8 o’clock on the morning of the 6th December the enemy’s infantry 
and cavalry surrounded the pagoda and attacked us in great force They con- 
tinued to annoy us with jinjals and musketry all that day and during a great 
part of the night, and succeeded in driving off a large herd of Pegu buffaloes 
From the 7th till the 13th inclusive the enemy were firing jmgals and 
musketry day and night On the Llth two gunboats airived from Rangoon 
with stores and ammunition, but these were driven back after losing several 
men The position of Major Hill's small force was now most critical, the 
besieging army, consisting of 11,000 men, disposed as follows > — 2,000 at 
Sliway-gyeen, 97 miles north of Pegu , 1,000 men at Sittang, 32 miles east of 
Pegu , and 8,000 at Pegu 

In addition to the small body left to garrison the place, two gunboats 
were also left at Pegu, under the command of Lieutenant Mason Each boat 
earned a 12-pounder howitzer and 12-pounder rockets The boats were com- 
pletely hidden from the jiagoda by thick belts of bamboo jungle, which 
grew up to within a hundred yards of the great temple 

Some idea of what the troops had to detend may be gained from the fol- 
The Pegu Pagoda. lowm f? part™ 1 *™ The pagoda stends on three 
terraces The upper one contained the troops of the 
garrison and the commissariat stores , it was nearly a square, each side of which 
measured from 410 to 440 yards A low bnck wall 3 feet high had formerly 
enclosed it. The dilapidation of the walls was oU every side apparent^ and on 
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(he north-east and west sides scareely any will remained, hut high reedy 
grass had sprung 1 up A raugi of low buildings i i.n along cull fice* in a 
lino with the wills, which out 1 1 oops not npu d Then wis i phoongyei house 
oil cadi side ltid id |innmg tin hist of the [ngodi itself In these tin olluers 
were i|Uii ti icd, i lie only bung nsuved tor i mngi/ine Tin n wire four 
large i nti mi es on tin top pi itLorin, opi n and about dU ieet wide Flights 
of stcl)s pulled tin intriniis tioin below 

The ste ml ten m a is Iw In futbi'owtlu uppii, mil extended about 
40 feet oil ill snhs lioni tin w ill Then w is inotlm distent of six felt, 
whin i thud ti n in ilso mi lhout -Mlfiet The suoml uid thud toinies 
wire usputiuh !20 and 1A0 i mis m length on i ith side of tin pjgodi 
The high gi ess picii nti d 0111 suiluis in ninn pliuslioni si i ing ( u h othii , 
and cxpo'i d tin m to suildi n siii]n mi , the llui in ins hung most skill ill in tree p- 
mg noiselessly through glass tomtdown suit lies Thin weie i gnat miiiy 
snull pigoilas m the eist anil west sides, a littli wav hi nmd the lowei tiirui 
These wilt so i losr togithu tint on the t ist fin, I i(i y nils off t liey foimid 
a eompliti w ill Id \ nils long. In hind wliuli flu enemy weie in jiertiit sitity 

Oil the I Util li< i unis 1 (niitid Godwin with 1, 1(1(1 mi n lilt fm l\gu 
in two stixiinii' mil in hints, whilst l 1 mil tolimin w is dispatched under 
('oloni 1 blunt to ill ti tin line In tween 11 nigoou uni l’egu, whui jmtus of 
lliirni ins wur li n issing tin wlligus Tin w iti i loliimn aimed on the 1 Ith, 
and the Huimins, tmihiig thunseKis bitwcm two hies, letiiLil before tiny 
weie ittaikid 

Tin next moTinng the wh doBunnese um\,of 0,000 oi 10,000 iuon,wui 
ohseryed tioin tin p igod i t iking up a |n sitmu mil entteiiihing 1 hi him In s on 
tin pi i ns i bout tin ulligi ol K ul 1 e , i bo ut 5 inilis mi tin ivliu ugwm mid 

On tin 1 litli null is wm is-uidloi tin lnilownig Imee to be m leadniess 
to m mil tin following mm mug — 

*570 nu u bit^d lusibiis 1 t to mi n SiKhs 

1x2 nun loth ili up il N itm lnfantn I 1 »n mi n 31 uti is I usihim 
to nu n ^ ipi«is 
Tut ■) 1 '10 nu n 

Tin se weai onbri 1 tofakeoni day’si ition wilbtliun, wliuli weie carinil 
in ( ails ill iwn by btifl dues 

Out four mm lud out of the pigoili uiilimirgid onllitplnn about 
h ilf-past 0 \ ar On iu niiimtiiiig thru position it jp|H mil tube thru Inns 
of < ntir in him ills, — tin light on the mi r, mil extending limes (hi Sliwu- 
gyien mid fir into tin plun , on the loll ol the road, wlmli was the < clitic 
of then position, lan a pmgU n il i, wliuli wis Siibsupu ii(li found to lx so 
spikul and entremlud, til n had the ailiinu hrrn by that route, mu loss 
would luxe hem veiy consider abli General Godwin diteimuud to turn 
the left ot then position, md moved in that dneitmn Tin Cassay home ap- 
proai hell and kept pier with one column, mining on mil light flank After 
tlu fmee had t irued the left of tlu first line of entieiiehinents, it was lijltui 
and dispositions made for attacking in two columns — om , the Jett, umlei 
Geiu l il Sti 1 1 , the otlu r uridei Gr m rd Godw ill 

The lift i ilinnn w is soon in its pi in, impatiently w uting the signal to 
adeame It w is not given '1 lie riming win sun moving m huge massi s 
from then lift, and li id the r nluinn In i n pit mil ti il, it i oukl have i ut them off 
Whin tlu idviiiii by (n ni i il Godwin took place, tin emmy yvas m full 
n tie at , and ill hough tlu it t u king ]mity was < \i ei (li ugly cm rgetie, om men 
were nevei able to ajipmaeh sufficiently near to do tin exeeution they yyould 
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have done if permitted to charge at the proper time While our column was 
halted, the Cassay horse on the right made a chaigp , hut on being fired at 
they got out of the way at the quukrat possible pace 

The Hurmans retreated by the Shuay-gycen road, and the column waB 
halted in atope of tries for more than in hour Tin y then followid a road 
h tiding neaily west, and although tlieie was no trace nt the < w mi , lontinned 
to follow it till sunset, when they riaihtd tlu ullage <>i Tjcphaudnnn lit re 
the lou e passed the night., and ne\t mnining muelndina noitli-eastnly 
due turn Aftei pi ex tiding mini dist mu tlie\ eaini on tlu Sim u-g^een rool, 
alxuit two miles north of the topi, uIkk llnv hilfed tin dav hefoie, and 
which showed emj tiau of a multitiuh having t ion tied <nu it in ((infusion 
Tim foil e, passing tin ough flu i ill igi of Aloutsangano i, k ■< hid a list 
plain e\tt nding to tin front inti right 'flic guides <h<1 mil the phi my 

ivtie 2(1 miles off, md in this htlitf ill i mbs got unde i s lI( |i u,\ei as 

tht pi vo ulToidid, md it 11 is ib t> imuiul to irt union tin following ilu to 
J’tgu About 1 i w two Cissti hoist ippi in d , and on it t mm nti mg the 

l old in front, it ippe iml til it tlu nholt liuuntsi unit li d bit n 1> mg um- 

u ibd in some villigts '1 In tioojisiitn non Ini ned out, md tno loliimns of 
ittaik foimed 'J In Ilglil inoicd off, while tile h ft iv is tb t urn d hi tienei d 
(loilu in’s |h ison il oidei Thus w is lost idmni of I tult md siuiesstullv t los- 
ingmthlhi inemi, who, isontln pieimus tl n, letn itul slonli mdsintli 
Tlu it nn In littb doubt til it i sle uli , nine idi im e n mid hue hi ought 
cm tmops into it turn, but ippiiuitli (ieneril (loditui u is not desuoits of 
lisbmgsueli iiontatt 'llit skiimislu isot the lelt t olumn onli wi rt engiged, 
tlu l ight f n i ir d the i ill ig< outlie eiunii’slelt Aught this <1 m, and the 
fmie m uelud b ii b to its foi inei gioiunl 'J lie following mm mug tlu } lift 
Muuts inganoo aiti i sunust , md ie u bed l’< gu ibout 1 oh leek r h 


lit mails on Ojh i <i! ton i 

In the operat urns of tlu 17th md 1 stb (unn tl Godwin ipppus not to 
bait at tu* with his usuil ion sight uuldetisnm Hid In untul fm ( ol tncl 
Sturt s i olumn with the tai ally, tlu enemy Mould in ill prolululiti lint bttn 
enliidi di stnq id, as the loimti v n is most fn mu iblt 1 u <■ >' ilij Liimr, in 
< lit leising these opei ilnms, sug* “Bitumi Kulli utd Mont- mgiuoo time 
li is a suHn nut spue ol opt u giountl foi tin tb slim tom ol Hit 1 uti \ blow 
might h ne been stuub it Kulli on tlu 1 Mb oi lhlli uliieli would line pn i- 
lt si d tlu ill u illi tel mi, md lompt lb tl tlu m to submit to mil poim , mil hum the 
ciinigt tlu t nemo's e imp ii ould li ne supphttl a i lpul nioienu nt onMiiiu- 
gyftn would hive obtnrud us p issessmn ol tint town, j nil tlu dmost ceitiin 
aninltil itiou of fhit lunsting aim> Jf ' * * \\ e must rel lit , hount i, th it 

this grind opjiorl unity w is lost hi not waiting bn i most tlbcunt column, 
which niaitlied fiom and bub to Hingoon without unit coming into ution ” 
Tlie rxposuit md fatigue tlu t loops undeiinut on the 17lh md 1 ''th 
e lusod unn li siebmss fiomcbobn Tlu .Bengal 
ti.U,„„Uytx F ,uro Ims.lu.sm a 1, u dns lost npw mb oi twenty 
men The natives also sufleied coiisnlei ilili 

The ( 1 1 ncval lift ihgn on tlu 20th, uul u nttl it Rangoon on the ltuun- 
ing of tin- 22nd, liter lc n mg n n inluiei nu nt with tin ginisoii it Ptgu,t 
and Btiengtlicniug thou jnity of sappcis to illoii ol then putfing the place 
m i peilect state of defence 


* Oirt Jiunnr*< Mm* its 

t Amounting now to 7Ut) mui, iikIvkUiv toO Lutojhhuu* 
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The account of tlie investment and relief of Pegu may be appropriately 
concluded with a copy of the General Order issued by General Godwin in honour 
of Major Hill’s gallant defence “ Major-General Godwin is most proud to 
express his admnation of the noble defence of the Pegu pagoda (against 
a host of enemie-) made bv Major Hill and the brave handful of officers and 
soldiers under hi' command for so many days and anxious nights, cut off as 
they were from the succour of tlior comrades by the woiLb of the enemy 
on the river, as w< 11 as by the distant communication with the head-quarters of 
the army It is a fine example to this army of what bravery, under the direc- 
tion of cool courage, ean do, giving, as Major Hill has done, confidence to all, 
by which alone the Pegu gamson lias gamed so much honour ” 

On receiving the dt 'patches informing him of the occupation of Prome 
and Pegu, the Governoi G< nualm Council felt that, as it had been determined 
not to advance far be} ond Prome, the time had come to declare the annexation 
of Pegu , and on the did December he wrote to Captain (now Guieral Sir 
Arthui) Phil re appointing lnm to the cml charge of Pegu, and, m conjunction 
with General Godwin and Commodore Lambert, Commissioner tor the purpose 
of negotiating a tieaty \\ ltli the king of Burma At the same time he forw arded 
a letter for the king, and u proclamation to he issued wlieni \cr Captain Phayre 
considered best The pi ocl imation w as short After vetv brief!} lecapitnlat- 
ing what had occurifd, it declared flic punince of Pi gu to he a part of the 
British tci i itories in the li i't, adding that such Barman ti oops as still remn’ nod 
in the provmcr should lie dnven out 

The pioposcd tic it\ w is still shorter It consisted onl\ of four articles 
the first dcclaung that tlieie should he perpetual puce between the two 
Stales , the second that Pegu was cede d to the Bntisli , the third that trade 
should be Lee and unicstmted , and the fourth fixing the penod within which 
it was to be ratified 

Hie lettci was longer and warned the king lint the British Government 
might, with all justice, continue hostilities to the entire extinction of his 
majesty’s kingdom, and th it, if lie attempted to interim e with our possession of 
Pegu, such a result would inevitably follow 

The proclamation was i sued on the -Oth December 1852, and as soon as 
possible forw aided to Av i 

On the 8th December the enemy made a most danng night attack 
llunn ' w mpht nttncV un on Prome About midnight the c imp w hr startled 
Prome, 8tU Diccuilur lso-i b} the sharp and heavy lepoit of three signal guns 
from the enemv’R advanced post, and shortly alter the sharp lutlle of 
musketry and the heavier re port of the jmgal announced that our picquets 
were attacked This was lapiel, hut our troops assembled more rapidly, and 
in a short time each picepiet was runfoieed, and every assailable point 
oceup e 1 

A detachment of the 35th Madias Native Infantry held Narwcing, sujv 
ported by connecting picquets of ller Majesty’s 18th and 51st, thus Communi- 
cating with the town 1 he head-quarters of the 35th supported the mam hod} of 
the 51st on the left The Madras Sippers with double picquits supported the 
40th Bengal Native Infantry, and the Iblh Royal Irish on the heights on our 
extreme right The guns, with portions of our 18th and bltth, held the central 
position 

The enemy made repealed assaults Charge after charge, accompanied 
with wild }ells and cr es, was attempted , hnt tlie steady hie from the heights 
and from our left drove them hack a£ain and again A ft w of them reached 
the river's hank, where some friendly inhabitants of tlie town had built their 
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lint*. Here they wounded a few poor men and women, but a demonstration 
from our right made them retreat Bpeedily, and the irregular horse held *W 
point m cheek for the rest of the night The attacks lasted till daylight, bnt 
did little harm, as the enemy always fired too high Their chiefs were dis- 
tinguished by their gilt helrmts, riding m advance and arranging their posts 
On the 29th December a field force was ordered to proceed to Martaban 
Martaban column on the shortest notice The column was to be 
under the personal command of the Brigadier- 
General Commanding the Madras Division of the Army of Ava The 
general staff of that division * were to accompany the force The following 
details were ordered to be furnished from Rangoon — 

1 ootnpany Madras artillery and battery 3 60 Madras Fusilier* 

1 company Sappers and Minors 6 companies 10th Bengal Native Infantry 

*60 men Bengal Fusiliers 5 companies 6th Madras Native Infantry 

A detachment of Bauigarh Irregular Cavalry 
On the 4th of January 185 *1 General Steel and staff embarked on board 
the Hon’ble East India Comjiany’s steam frigate ifoznjfer for Martaban , and 
the Zenobia and Berenice, with I lie transports Flu/ fed Rt xarh, Atolanta, and 
Tenter, were likewise employed to convey the column Her Majesty’s ship 
Sphynx towed the Genera! Godwin, laden with ordnance and Btores 

On Wednesday the 5th all the troops were anchored off their destination 
On the morning of the 14th January the column marched out of Martaban 
by the Belinggate The force bad received detachments from Moulmetn, and 
now consisted of 2,100 men, with numerous followers 

On arriving at Ky ouk- ye-dwing, nearly four miles from Martaban, it was 
found that a party of the enemy had stockaded themselves on the top of a 
lull, and also in a village at the foot of another Y rom their commanding 
p *.ition they opened fire on our advanced guard the instant it entered the 
plain, and from the jungle kept up a heavy cannonade, followed b> rapid 
volleys of musketry Two howitzers were now brought to bear on them 
and against the breastwork, and covered the storming parti while it advanced 
On reaching the principal work it was found empty This was owing to 
the destructive and admirably directed fire of the artillery , and there might 
have been considerable loss had not the General first thoroughly used this 
arm 

On the 18th the force left Kyouk-ye-dwing for Gongoh, 7 or 8 miles 
distant After proceeding 2 miles, the advanced guard was fired on from a 
small outpost They then fled to a larger work beyond this, which commanded 
our approach There they again fired on our advance, and then evacuated 
the position 

The position at Gongoh was discovered to consist of a deep and well 
dug breastwork earned round the front and flanks Abattis helped to 
protect the post, the rear of which led into dense forest jungle Bamboo 
spikes concealed in small pits were likewise numerous in its vicinity 

The enemy now commenced firing round shot at the advance, bnt with- 
out doing damage Presently two howitzers and a rocket tube were brought 
into action After 80 or 80 rounds the Burmans were plainly seen decamp- 
ing with the greatest possible speed, and the storming party fonnd the 
position vacated The loss of the enemy was found to be from 80 to 100 
On the 21st the eolumn reached Ouchtada, and on the 25th Thatonng 
The garrison of this place, 2,000 ra number, had escaped before our 
arrival 

L 
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The light division of the Martaban column started from Shway-gyeen 
March of light di vi«on from for Toungoo on the 1 5th February 1863 It eon- 
Shway gyeea to Toongoo sisted of the following troops — 


European Madras Artillery 


60 

Bengal Fusiliers 

Madras Fusiliers 


200 


170 


Total Europeans 

430 

Madras Sappers 

Barugarh Cavalry 

5th Madras Native Infantrr 

50 

■) 

f 

Detachments 

10th Bengal Native Infantry 

2 24- pounder howitzers 

2 6J" mortars and rocket tube 

i 


Natives 

600 


Total of all arms 

HHO 


Ten day s’ provisions were taken m boats np the Sittang, escorted by the 
boats of the Fero:i , under Lieutenant Helljrd, and tin days’ provisions were 
carried by (jO elephants and 40 platform carts, to each of which an extra 
tram was furnished 

The force arrived at Tonngoo without meeting with any opposition 
from the enemy on the 22nd February The Bui mans had evidently not 
expected oui troops, as no attempt had been made to remove anything , and 
the guns had not been even mounted on the walls, but were collected m 
order and placed beneath u large shed 

General Steel resolved to await here an answer to his eommumeation 
with General Godwin Meanwhile the provision boats had arm oil, and there 
was eveiy probability of the column being well supplied in the Commissariat 
Department 

While affans went smoothly in tins part of Burma, a grave disaster had 
occurred in another part, which must now be narrated 

This was the expedition against a notorious robber chieftain named 

. , „ , , Nv a-myat-toon, who had won for himself an all- 

Disaster near Donala w. i I’Ll ~ ~ , ’ 

raary i«u3 powerful name in Donabew and its vicinity 

He had capluied our boats in their progress up 
and down the river, and had proved himself to be a dacoit so bold and reso- 
lute, that it was deenud mcissary for the safety of our transports to send 


a considerable force against him Tins consisted of — 

M. n 

Seamen 1N5 

Manias t>2 

Officers under Captain Loch, H M S Winchtsier 25 

ilea, Bombay Native Infantry, under Major Minthm 300 

Total 672 


Two 3-pounder guns also accompanied the expedition 

The party, which left Rangoon in the beginning of February, advanced 
from Donabew, and, after proceeding a long distance without observing 
any signs of an enemy, came upon the hank of a small nala. This was steep 
on both sides and partly filled with water The road which the force followed 
through the jungle was at this spot so narrow that the front could only be 
formed of two or three files The thick brushwood and terrible bamboo 
spikes in the ground made it impossible to deploy a lme of skirmishers on 
either flank As soon as the leading files of the column appeared on the 
banks of the nala, a perfect hail of musket balls was poured on them from 
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a masked stockade on the opposite bank, and also from marksmen concealed in 
the branches of every tree in the vicinity “ All our men in fronf t " writes a 
narrator of the scene, “ were immediately struck down * * * Captain Loch 
in as struck by a ballet, which shattered lus watch and passed through Uib body 
Captain Price of the 07th fell mortally wounded Lieutenant Kennedy of 
Her Majesty's ship Fox was killed, and men continued to drop on all sides "* 
A retreat was now resolved on, and this was conducted in an able, cool, and 
gallant manner Our loss in this affair was 11 killed and 71 wounded 

The guns were spiked and abandoned, and the force retreated for 52 
miles, harassed by the enemy and exhausted from want of water 

The cause of tlus disaster is manifest The force marched 25 miles 
Remarks thioughden.se jungle towards the stronghold of 

a determined i outer, absolutely neglecting the 
most ordinary military precautions 

There seems to have been no advance guard, nor was there any attempt 
to reconnoitre the country in front The path is observed to be narrow, with 
dense jungle and spikes on either side Tins should have been sufficient 
indication of the presence of an enemy, and there was no excuse whatever for 
falling into so palpable a trap Thp force would then appear to have emerged 
fiom the path and drawn up on tlie bank of the nala, where they were fired 
on A panic then seems to have seized them, for no attempt was made to get 
the men under shelter and fight , and the loss sustained was not severe pnough to 
justify a retreat, when there were still nearly 500 fighting men unhurt After 
this disaster General Godwin issued an order th it in all combined military and 
naval expeditions the senior military officer shall have the chief command, no 
matter what las rank may he relatively to that of the senior naval officer present 
On the 5th January Gcneial Godwin reached Prome The Burmans had 
_ , ,, , evacuated the place, and also the large stockade of 

Promo and Monday Yathay Thls was four mi l P8 from Prome, and 

covered an immense space of ground, and would have required a large force 
to hold it The position was good, and in one or two places it was very strong 
On the 23rd Juuuary General Godwin proceeded to Meaday, found it 
evacuated, and took possession Leaving a gam son of 500 men here, the 
General returned to Prome 

On the loth January au attack was made on Pantauno, and the place was 
earned with little loss On the morning of the 17th the ad vanee was made up 
the creek, into which Captain lie wett had thought it rashness to venture Two 
boats could not pull abreast iu it The banks were low and covered with 
jungle, with stakes dnven into the river and trees across to bar the passage 
The boats had only proceeded a few miles when from each bank came a volley 
of musketry, and the fire increasing, the boats were driven back with the loss 
of twelve killed and wounded This event occurred previous to the disaster 
near Donnbew Now come more decisive and satisfactory operations to relate 
On the 18th of February Sir John Choape left Prome to proceed against 
Sir J Cheapo’s operations the robber chief Myat-toon He took with him 
againot Myat-toon the following detachments, composed of the most 

healthy men of the different regiments, — 

Her Majesty’s 18th Royal Irish 200 

„ 61»t King’s Own Light Infantry 200 

Rifle company, 67th Bengal Native Infantry 

Bikhs 200 

Sapper* _ 70 

• Laorw’i Saaond Banana War, page 227 
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twoguns.a 21- pounder howitzer, and a 9-pounder of the light field battery, and 
some rocket tubes served by somedismounted men of the Madras Horse Artillery 
The General landed and collected his force at Henzada, 86 miles north of 
Donabew, determining to start against Myat-toon’s stronghold from this quarter 
The force started on the <tl±h, taking seven or eight days' provisions with 
them On th e 26th jhe General found himself, as he believed, still a consider- 
able distance from the chief’s stronghold Provisions falling short, he deter- 
mined to make for the nver, where the force arrived on the 28th 

On the let of March the force was joined by a detachment of the Ramgarh 
cavalry (irregular), and the whole body reached Donabew on the 3rd March 
Here Sir John Cheape resolved to wait for the reinforcements which were 
expected from Ran go m The Europeans lived on the flats and streamers, 
and the native troops inside the pagoda 

On the 6tli 130 of Her Majesty’s 80th Foot, 300 of Her Majesty’s 67th 
Bengal Native Infantry, 2 mortars, and a large supply of commissariat sup- 
plies arnved 

Everything being now ready, including two rafts prepared by the sappers, 
the force started at ! p v on the 7th instant, taking six or Beven days’ pro- 
visions, it having been ascertained that three days would bring them before 
Myat-toon’s position 

The right wing under Major Wigston, consisting of the detachments of 
Her Majesty’s 18th and 80th Foot, with the 4th Sikhs, went in front 
Then came the guns, followed by the irregular cavalry, rocket tubes, and 
mortars The left wing, consisting of detachments of Her Majesty’ s 5 1 st Foot 
and 67th Bengal Native Infantry, under command of Colonel Sturt The 
direction taken by this force was almost due west After proceeding three miles 
the advanced guard surprised a small picquet, and shot two of the enemy 
About 5 pm the column reached Akyo and the bank of a broad nala Here 
the enemy opened a fire of musketry and jinguls, but our guns came to the 
front and silenced them for a time Tbe troops passed the night behind a 
belt of jungle parallel to the nala Although the Burmans dropped in shots 
all night, only two men were slightly wounded 

On the 8th, the raft* having been put together by the sappers, a party of 
the 51st and Rifles were thrown across the nala A little firing took place, but 
no casualties All this day was occupied in crossing the guns and baggage 
In this part of the country the fogs were particularly heavy at this season 
of the year , therefore the force generally breakfasted before starting 

On tbe 11th the force came into collision with the enemy, and the road 
entered a thick forest The road was frequently obstructed by trees being 
cut down here and there and thrown across the road, and which necessitated a 
new road being made The men passed tbe night here , no fire was lighted, 
and the night passed quietly away Cholera made its first appearance m camp 
this night, and a wounded Sikh died Myat-toon's place was said to be only 
two miles from hence to the left, but there was no road It was now felt that 
the guides had played false So next morning, without rations having been 
served out, the force retraced its steps The spot where the road branched 
off to Myat-toon’s stockade was reached , but, as provisions were again failing, 
it was not considered prudent to advance on it, and the General decided to 
return to Kyomtano and wait for a supply Several cases of cholera occurred 
on tbe road On tbe 13th Colonel Sturt with all tbe hackeries and some 
three hundred men went into Donabew for provisions The sick and wounded 
were sent in along with him. Meanwhile the troops were pat on half rations. 



On this day, 18th March, no leas than thirteen deaths from cholera occurred 
The force remained here until the 1 8th, when Colonel Sturt returned with 
ten or twelve days’ provisions The Burmans had fired a few Bhota into 
camp every night, but fortunately without hitting any one 

On the 17th the right wing under Major Wigston, r a , was sent on the 
Operations from the 17th old road, and again captured the breastworks, 
March which had. been much strengthened, with the loss 

of one officer and five men wounded 

On the 18th the rest of the force started, leaving the sick and surplus 
provisions with a detachment under Lieutenant Dickson of the 5 1st in a small 
stockade at Kyomtano The column continued their march, the left wing 
under Colonel Sturt in front, until they came to another breastwork at about 
4 pm This work was carried by Her Majesty’s 51st King’s Own Light 
Infantry and the 67 th Bengal Native Infantry , our loss being one officer and 
one sepoy killed, and one officer and six sepoys wounded At 5 rx the force 
encamped by a piece of water about a mile further on, cholera raging m the 
camp At 7 a m on the 19th the column advanced, the right wmg m front 
Having gone a mile out, the enemy were found in a breastwork on the 
opposite side of the nala, or at the head of the piece of watt r on the right, 
along the edge of which the road lay Under the circumstances Sir John 
deemed it the safest plan to get at the enemy as speedily as possible 

Supported by the guns 

Action of the 19th (see plan) 

clearing the road 

On coming opposite the enemy’s left flank the firing commenced The 
rockets were advanced and opened fire The Siklis were sent on to support 
the 80th, and the 18th Royal Irish in support of them 

The sappers worked admirably, and the guns were shortly got into posi- 
tion and opened a well directed fire, which gradually became very heavy on 
both sides Major Wigston, Major Armstrong of the Sikhs, and many other 
officers and men were wounded The fire of the enemy on the path leading 
up to the breastwork was so heavy that the advanced party had not succeeded 
iu carrying it Her Majesty’s 80th and the Sikhs tried to get round the 
extreme right of the enemy, but thick jungle and strong abattis prevented the 
men from making their way through The 18th Royal Irish now came up 
The fire of musketry and grape was so heavy that they got scattered and sus- 
tained great loss Ju the meantime Major Reid, of the Bengal Artillery, 
gallantly brought up a 24-pounder howitzer, and opened an effectual fire on 
the enemy at a range of only 25 yards The right wing being much weak- 
ened by the loss they had sustained, the General ordered a reinforcement 
from the left These were led by Ensign Wolseley, Her Majesty’s 80th Foot 
“ The whole advanced in a manner that nothing could check The fire was 
severe Lieutenant Taylor fell mortally wounded, and Ensign Wolseley was 
also struck down , but the breastwork was earned, and the enemy fled m con- 
fusion Oar loss was severe (11 killed and 84 wounded, amongst the latter 
8 officers) m this well fought action of the I9th March, which lasted for two 
hours The enemy sustained aheavy loss m killed and wounded, but the chief, 
with a few followers, escaped ” “ His whole force and means,” wntes Sir John, 
“ were concentrated on this position, and I imagine he must have had about 
4,000 men m these breastworks, which extended 1,200 yards m length ”* 


and rockets, the General now resolved to carry the 
breastwork on the right Her Majesty’s 80th 
formed the advanced guard, followed bj the sappers 


• Laurie's Sacoad Anns War, page 271 




The troops now returned to Prome, leaving a detachment at Donabew 
in the pagoda 

In these operations against Myat-toon upwards of 140 of our troops were 
killed and wounded (including three ofhcers killed and severely wounded), and 
upwards of 100 died of cholera, making the total of casualties up to nearly 250 
With these operations ended the second Burmese war The king of 
Pegu annexed, 30th Jane Burma refused to sign a treaty ceding any tern- 
1863 tory, but the Governor General, who Bet little 

value on a treaty with the Burmans, on the 30th June 1853 proclaimed the 
annexation of Pegu The king of Ava mode all the concessions demanded 
bytho Bntish, and pledged himself not to offer any molestation to the lintish 
troops, or attack any pai t of Ins formi r dominions now annexed to onr Indian 
empire He also set at liberty all British subjects imprisoned m Ava, and 
opened the Irrawaddy foi trade At the termination of hostilities our troops 
were quartered in the follow ing stations and outpobts — 


rr 

n 

Miwai gyeen 


Sliwav donng 

Tou n goo 


Padcmng myo 

Baflaoin 

Moultnem 


Tomboo 

Pegu 

Prome 


Henzodtu 

Sittong 

Mcadaj 


Donabyoo 


Gran<l total actually pretent 


Officers 

{ 

Europeans 346 
Nati vps 177 

] 623 

Non-commissioned officers and men 

Europeans 4 354 
Natives 8,242 

} 13,576 



Grand total 

14,099 


In studying the history of the second Burmese war, there are several 
points which appear worthy of especial notice 

1st — It will lie observed that the Governor Gi neml, m anticipation 
of the British demands being refused, had made every prepara- 
tion lief oieband, and a portion of the foicc was actually in 
Burmese waters the d iY after the tune fixed in the ultimatum 
had expned lie was thus able to commence hostilities four 
dajs after war was declared 

2nd — Wooden barracks were constructed at Moulmein In frames 
and sent to Rangoon, where they were put together immediately 
3rd — Supplies and slaughter cattle were collected in Tcnassenm, and 
the troops were well supplied with fresh and wholesome food 
4th — The health of the troops is shown to dtpeud not so much on 
climatic influences as on the quality of their food and adequate 
shelter 

5th — It is worthy of notice that the worst outbreak of sickness 
which occurred in either war wab that from which Sir J Cheape’s 
column suffered in its operations against Myat-toon These 
were earned on during the hot weather (March) 

6th —An insufficient garrison was left at Pegu, where a larger one 
could have been left without any inconvenience Columns of 
inadequate strength were sent agamst strong positions, thus 
, courting disaster 

Expeditions were sent against Myat-toon’s stockade, the position and 
distance of which, as well as the intervening country, were 
unknown Insufficient supplies being taken, the force is 
obliged to return when almost in contact with the enemy. 
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7 th — The want of cavalry was much felt, especially during the opera- 
tions of General Godwin’s force near Pegu 
8th — The rise of the Irrawaddy at Prome is from 40 to 45 feet, and 
both Cos and Crawfurd mention that vessels of from 800 to 
BOO tons burden have been built there In July 1854 the Pinto 
anchored off Prome in 8 fathoms water * llad General Godwin 
, taken a foree in the steamers and gone straight against Ava, the 
war would have come to an end at once, as every available man 
would have been recalled for the defence of the capital 

Tlic attack of Burmese stock The most successful manner of attacking a 
ado*. stockade appears to be as follows — 

1st — A careful reconnaissance of the place is necessary 
2nd — If practicable, cut through the jungle and turn the flanks With 
his flanks secure and a dense jungle in roar, the Burmese soldier 
will stand and fight well , but once he flunks tho enemy is getting 
round his flanks, lie becomes as timid as a sheep and runs freely 
3rd — The points of assault haMng been determined on, should be 
heavily cannonaded, and the w ork rendered ns untenable as 
possible Shrapnel fire and rockets are the most useful for this 
When the enemy’s fire Ins lmn got under, and a sufficient 
impression made on the work, the sappeis, covered by skirmishers, 
should be sent to the front to clear the abattis and render the 
ditch passable The stoimcrs can then go ahead 


CHAPTER II 

ETHNOLOGY 

Jt hgivc. from the great variety of names and dialects, one is tempted at 
fii-bt to believe that remnants of many ti dies wandered hitherward, and fixed 
their habitations in different parts of the country now called Burma But a 
closer examination of the manners anil customs of the inhabitants and of their 
various dialects, and of the remnants of traditions still preserved amongst 
them, shows that they may be divided into four mam stocks — 

Burmana 1 Karen 

Talaicg (Moon or Peguan) | Slrnu 

Round these four nearly all the minor divisions can be grouped But 
not all, for some of the wild tribes inhabiting the hill tracts of Arakan 
and the Sellings, who are found only on the islands of the Mergui Archipelago, 
differ entirely from these 

The name by which the Butmans call themselves is Myam-ma or Mram- 
ma, pronounced Byam-ma or Bam-ma The origin of this name is by no means 
clear By the Chinese, and Buoh of the neighbouring tribes as are under Chinese 
influence, they are called “ Mien, " and the Thibetans Beem to know them under 
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the same appellation According to Dr Bigandet, it is quite possible that 
Mien is the true name of the race, and the affix “ Ma ” has been added for 
euphony Dr SanOermano, discussing this question, says “ If you ask the 
Burmese what was their origin, they will reply — ' Our name alone demonstrates 
at once the nobility and antiquity of our race and our celestial origin \ ‘ Biam- 
laa' signifying ‘ celestial beings ” * 

Sir Arthur Phayre believes they adopted this name since they became 
Buddhists 


It must always be borne in mind that, as regards the Burmese language, 
the orthography rather than the pronunciation must be taken as a guide, 
and that phoneticism destroys all the links which bind the words now used to 
those from which they have been derived 

The Burmans are undoubtedly of Tartar origin Father SanOermano* 

_ . _ , was of this opinion , and, as the late Dr Mason 

Burmans of Tartar origin , r ' / , , 

strongly expresses it, this view is confirmed by 

the face of the Burman, which has lus Tartar geneaology stereotyped upon it in 
characters that cannot be mistaken ” 


According to the Burman annals, at some indefinite period before the 
sixth century, a people came down from the slopes of the Himalayas and 
settled in the plains between the foot of the mountains and the Ganges Here 
they were attacked by a people from the west and driven eastwards into the 
valley of the Irrawaddy There they settled and built the city of Tagoung, 
the rums of which still remain on the east bank of the Irrawaddy, about 130 
miles above Mandalay, Whether this account be true or not, it appears clear 
that the Burmans are of a kindred race with the Thibetans, and originally 
came from Thibett of the eastern Himalayas “ The vast region of Asia form- 
ing the south-eastern comer of that continent, which reaches the sea border 
from the mouth of the Ganges and Brahmaputra to the Hoang-ho of China, 
and even further northward towards the mouth of the Amur, is inhabited by 
races of people who resemble each other so strongly in moral and physical 
peculiarities, and m the general character of their languages, as to give rise 
to a suspicion that they all belong to one stock With the rivers winch de- 
scend from the high country of Central Asia, these nations appear to have come 
down at various periods from the south-eastern border of the great plateau, 
in different parts of which tribes are still recognised who resemble them m 
features and language ”% The same author c mtinues to conjecture “ that all the 
people who inhabit the low countries of south-eastern Asia from the Hoang- 
no southward, and westward as far as the Brahmaputra, are offsets from the 
Bhutia, who inhabit the southern margin of the great central upland ” 

The Burman, in general, has a fairly well-built frame, with a strong and 
well-shaped bust, and with legs correctly formed, but a little short Both men 
and women have long black hair, which the men tie in a knot at the top of the 
head, and the women behind The men have a singular habit, at one time 
universal, but now gradually dying out, of deeply tattooing their persons from 
the waist to the knee in black, so as to give the appearance of a pair of breeches 
Figures of all sorts of animals and reptiles, &c , are represented, but so 
closely together, and the intervening spaces so filled up with tracery, that it fs 
almost impossible to distinguish the designs The origin of the custom is 
very obscure It is not practised by those other Indo-Chinese nations, who 


• SanOermsno’i Bmrmett Empire, page 36 
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have not come into contact with the Barmans and appears to have been intro- 
duced at a comparatively recent date 

The character of the Burmans as given by different authors varies much. 

„ . „ The following is Father SanGermano’s opinion of 

Character of tho Burmana « ir ,1 . » , , r 

the Burnun “ From the nature of their govern- 
ment, which is above all measure despotic and tyrannical, it will easily be ima- 
gined that the Burmans are distinguished for that servility and timidity which 
are always the characteristics of slav cs Indeed, every Burman considere himself 
such, not merely before the emperor and the mandarins, hut also before any 
one who is lus supeiior either m age or possessions But, if they are dastardly 
and abject towards the emperor and mandarins, they are m the same degree 
proud and overbearing to those whom they tlimL beneath them either in rank 
or fortune There is no contempt, oppression, or injustice they will not exor- 
cise towards their fellowmen when they can assure themselves of the protec- 
tion of government Tiny are thus vile and abject in adversity, but arrogant 
and presumptuous in prosperity Anothei cliaracteiistic of the Burman 
is mcorngibludleness Although the fertility and extent of then country 
seem to invite them with the prospeet of great ri< lies, vet they are so in- 
dolent that they content themsehes with cultivating only what is absolutely 
necessary for their maintenance ind for paving the taxes Hence, instead of 
spending then time in lmpiuving their possessions, they prefer to give them- 
atic es up to indolent repose , to spend the day in talking, smoking, and chewing 
betel The same lutied of labom leads to in extessive love of gambling, and 


also to thieving, to which tliev are mn<h addicted It is impossible for this 
people to tell the truth , my, a peison who ventures to do it is called a fool — 
a good kind of man, but not lilted for in uugiiig bis alburn Dissimulation 
the Burmans practise to pirfiction , and while' they hatp and are endeavouring 
to rum a mail, will talk to him as though he were their dearest friend ”* 
But the Burmans have also their good qualities, and some estimable people are 
to be found amongst them The same autlioi tells us that thero arc amongst 
them some persons whose affability, courtesy, benevolence, gratitude, and other 
v 11 tups contrast, stiongly with the vices of their countrymen 

In Yule's Mmiott to teat a widely different character is givpn to the 
Burmans “Unlike the generality of Asiatics, the Burmans are not a fawn- 
ing race They are cheerful and singuliily alive to tlie ridiculous, buoyant, 
elastic, soon recovering fiom peisoml 01 domestic disaster W ith little feel- 
ing of patriotism, they aie still attached to their houses, greatly so to their 
families Free fiom prejudues ol caste or ened, they readily fraternise with 
strangers, and at all time's frankly jickl to the superiority of the European 
Though ignorant, they aie, where no mental exprtion is required, inquisitive, 
and, to a certain extent, eager foi mfoimation, indifferent to the shedding of blood 
on the part of their rulers, yet not mdiv idually cruel Temperate, abstemious, 
und hardy, but idle, with neither fixeeliiess of purpose nor perseverance 

“Discipline or any continued employment becomes most, irksome to them, 
yet they are not devoid of a cei tain degree of enterprise Great dab ilers in 
small mercantile ventures, they may he eal'td (the women especially) a race o 
hucksters Not treacherous or habitually pel v erters of the truth, yet credulous 
and given to monstrous exaggerations Vi hen vested with authority, arrogan 
and boastful If unchecked, corrupt, oppressive, and arbitrary Not distin- 
guished for bravery, whilst their chiefs aie notori ous for cowardice , for with t he 

• Sir A Hmyrs’r Bulory of tie B*r» ion Race 
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latter cunning m war ranks far before courage Inexpert in the nse and 
careless in the preservation of their arms, they are indifferent shots , and 
though living in a country covered with forest, are not bold hunters ” 

Colonel Horace Browne, describing the Burman of Tbayetmyo, 
sums up his character in these words “ He here, as elsewhere, displays 
much spasmodic energy and general laziness, much love of feastB and 
shows, much disregard of the saeiedness of human life, and much tender- 
ness for the lives of inferior mombeis of the animal kingdom, much arro- 
gance and inconsiderateness when placed in high position, and last, though 
not least, much genpral truthfulness, and, amongst unsophisticated villagers, 
the very unoriental trait of being quite unable to tell a specious falsehood — a 
trait which is as honourable to himself as it is convenient to those who have 
the government of his country His occupations are cultivation on a small 
scale and petty trading Actual poverty is almost unknown, but nehes are 
never accumulated If any individual does by a stroke of good luck, or a 
most unusual exercise of thrift, amass a few thousand rupees, he is sure to 
Bpend the greater portion of it in the erection of a pagoda or a kyoung, or 
some similar work of religious merit ” * 

Regarding the aptitude of the Burman for war, Snodgrass writes as 
under “ Bom a soldier, the Bui man is accustomed from his eai licst years to con- 
sider warlike character andforeigu conquest as his trade, and the plunder of the 
countries he invades as the faiT and legitimate reward of his toil lie seldom 
gives or receives quarter from lus enemies, and while on foreign servn e is ever 
but too ready to execute the cruel orders of Ins chiefs, vi hose policy it ib to 
extirpate all who aie likely to be troublesome, and to impress those whom 
policy leads thorn to spare with a wholesome and deep-rooted terror for the 
Bui man arms Guided by leaders whose barbarous ideas ot successful waifare 
consist m laying waste an enemy’s country, and w hose fame and rewards 
are measured by the numbers of the enemy that aie slam or carried into 
bondage, it too frequently follows that the soldiers, leaving the licst and kind- 
est feelings of then heart in the cottage that contains then family, and forget- 
ting every feeling of humanity as a duty, pursue with leckless mdifEeieuee 
every bpecies of cruelty and excess among flic unfortunate people who have 
experienced the awful visitation of a Buimese army " 

So wrote Snodgrass at the beginning of the century, but we of (be pre- 
sent day, who see the grandchildren of file men he descubcd, cannot cndoiso 
his opinion The Burman of 1882 is not born a Boldiei, nor has he the memoiy 
of any successful wars or conquests to incite his martial ardour He has 
been, since lie came into contact with the British, beaten on every occasion 
that he has stood up to fight His country has been shorn of its fairest prov- 
inces, and he is now restricted to the interior of the country, where he can be 
blockaded at any tune that it suits us to do so 

So far from being a brave warrior, he has now the greatest objection to 
fight, and is beaten even by his neighbours, the Shans 

He loves pleasure and idleness, and hates all manner of restraint, and the 
trammels of any sort of duty are particularly irksome to him All he wants is 
enough to eat, and to be left alone He will then be perfectly happy and 
frankly good-natured to all he meets, and will slide through life without a care 
Amongst the Burmans, woman holds a position of perfect freedom and 
„ independence They are open-hearted and merry 

in disposition, and no .European has ever entered 

* Major Allan by Yule's (P) 
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into free and kindly intercourse with them without being more struck with 
their virtues than their faults 

The manners of theBurmans are distinguished by a pleasing mixture of 
courtely and freedom They possess great aplomb * 
easing manners and even the poorest, while frank, are well-bred In 

their intercourse with each other they are good-humoured and considerate, and 
the observer cannot but be struck with the enjoyment, contentment, and happi- 
ness of the people They are very sensitive to raillery, and have a peculiar 
dread of what they call a *het or shame, and show a great disregard of life by 
committing suicide for the most trivial causes f 

Any momentary annoyance, or shock to their pnde, furnishes them with 
sufficient cause for self-destruction 

Nowhere is royalty more venerated than it is amongst the Burmans 

,, ,, , , Any action taken by commoners against royalty 

yalty venera carries with it religious as well as social penalties , 

yet nowhere is rebellion more common To take life is an abomination, yet 
fishermen have always been tolerated, and a large revenue derived from leasing 
ponds and lakes as fisheries J 

The Burmese is a monosyllabic language { The comparatively few words 
. which are polysyllabic are derived from Pah, which 

* ua ® e has supplied most of the terms that relate to re- 

ligion and arts , but many of these exist only m a mutilated shape, owing to the 
tendeney of the Burmans to reduce all words to a monosyllabic form Com- 
pound words again, formed of the Pah word and its Burmese synonym super- 
added, are common One of the principal features m the language is the 
arrangemeut of the words in a sentence which is, as in Thibetan, the reverse 
of the order observed in English On the other hand, the Talaing and Shan 
languages and the KaTen dialects require substantially the English arrange- 
ment Another peculiarity is in the nouns, adjectives, and tenses of verbs 
They are all formed by the addition of affixes or suffixes to a verbal root, whilst 
jiassive verbs are, in very many cases, changed into active verbs by aspirating 
the miti il consonant The written characters m use are, with one or two excep- 
tions, composed of cucles or segments of circles The alphabet is derived from 
the Pali, and was doubtless imported mfo Burma simultaneously with Bud- 
dhism , but in accommodating an essentially Aryan alphabet to the sounds of a 
monosj 11 ibic language, considerable changes have been made in the phonetic 
value of many of the letters 

Hie Burmese language is written from left to right, and with no spaces 
between the words It consists of ten vowels and thirty -two consonants 

The Arakaucse arc undoubtedly a branch of the Burmese race that separ- 
Amkaneee a,ted off at a very remote period They are separ- 

ated from the parent stock by mountains which, 
except towards the southern extremity of the range, admit of little intercourse 
from one side to the other Hence those Arahanese living m the northern 
portion of the eountiy adjoining Bengal have some peculiarities in dialect 
and in manners || By the natives of India they are called “ Mugs," a foreign 
term never used by themselves Bv Bui nuns of Pegu they are usually styled 


* Statistical and Historical Account of the District of Tbajetinyo, 1874 
f Fytche's Burma Bast and Present, vol II, pages 66-75, ^ 

I The occupation of flalrnip being abhorrent to the Buddhist mind, the fishermen, in order to 
It cep up some appearance of attention to their religious duties, always release the largest sued 
fish as soon as caught 

§ That is, every word can be deduced into monosyllabic roots. 

|| Sir A Phayre'g History of Burma 
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“ Ra-khaing-tha, ” or inhabitants of " Ra-khaing, ” the Burmese name of the 
country of which Arakan is the English corruption Although influenced in 
many ways by their northern neighbours of Chittagong, they are jet very 
clearly differentiated, and much more so than from the Burmans , and the 
Naaf still marks clearly the boundary between Turanian and Caucasian In 
the extreme south ot Arakan the people may almost lie said to be Burmans, 
whilst towards the north thej' differ in character, language, and customs There 
they are coarser and more violent tempered, ha\e more of the pride of race, 
and a concomitant indolence * The difference in langnage is only a difference 
of dialect Some words are different, but the giammatical construction of 
the sentences is the same 


The Tavoyers consider themselves as descendants of Arakanese colonists, 
( p and their \ lew is supported by a general resem- 

a\nycr» blance m chanuter, and by some peculiarities in 

their dialect, which has many Arakanese provincialisms 

'Ihe Kliyonug-tha are found in Arakan, partly in the Akyab distuct and 
i . partly in the hill tracts They aie gencially of 

y 8 ' Burmese stock, but three of the seven classes into 

which they are divided, viz , Da-la, Morn-htouk, and Book, are said to be de- 
scended from Taking, who came over to Arakan with a Peguan princess, who 
was married to an Arakanese king m 1588 AD Tattooing is pi attised, but 
not to the same extent as in Burma Though professedly Bnddlust, yet 
spirit worship is much more practised The hair is worn in a knot, but further 
back on the head than is the case with Burmans and the modern Talaing 
The written charaetoi w as the same as that used m Burma and Arakan, but 
now they call book letters by different names, and the ch iractcr differs greatly 
from the Burmese form According to Sir A Phayre, tliev are a meie brant h of 
the Aiakanese, which separated from them after they h id occupied Arakan 
It seems probable that the Kyoung-tha aie the d< scend mts of those ArikaDCse 
who had settled in the hills, who receiv cd but little Buddhism or civilisation, and 
adhered more to their primitive form of spirit worship, winch has kept them 
apart from the Arakanese The name denotes simply “ sons of the nvci ” 
The Khaim and Mro, who in this province are found only in the hill 
Kliunn and M tracts of Arakan, are considered to belong to the 

r ° Burmese stock f They differ hut slightly from 

each other in language and in customs “ Khami ” is the Khaim word for 
“ man ” “This lull tribe belongs to the same great familj of the human race 
as the Myam-ma, their language beiug apparently ot the same structure, and 
their physiognomy alike They have black straight hair, high cheek bones, 
oblique eyes, and scanty lieards They appear, in bliort, like the lta-kliaing- 
tha (Arakanese) in a inoie rude state of existence ”J The Mro appear, 
according to the Aiakanese lustorj, to have been in the country when the 
Myam-ma race entered it, but the same authonty implies that both races are 
of the same lineage Four or live generations ago, the Khami dwelt on the 
mountain ranges to the north-east, but being dmen south-west by their more 
warlike noighboure the Slian-doo, graduallj diovc the Mro and Khyoung-tha 
down the valley of the Kooladan 

“ From tradition and Buck scanty historical notices as have survived, 
Talaing 've are ^ to look to the east coast of India, and 

especially to the anc ent Kalinga and Talingana, as 


* British Burma Quzstteer , vol I, page 161 
t Bit A Phayre, C iptain Satfcer, and Mr Bt John hold this ueir« 
J bir A Phayre 1 i History of Burma 
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the countries which, at a very remote period, traded with and colonised the 
coast of Pegu The people of Pegu are known to the Burmans, to the Indians, 
and thence to Europeans by the name of I'alaing This word is derived from 
Talingana, and the name, which was stnetly applicable only to the foreign 
settlers, has in the course of time become applied to the whole people The 
early establishment of a colony for tiade on the coast of Pegu by settlers from 
Talingana satisfactorily accounts for the name Talaing But the PeguanB 
call themselves by another name — Mun, Mwon, or Moon ” * 

Their original language has now almo-t disappeared The Burmans, 
Mini, Mwtiu.or Moon , s,nce the conquest of Pegu by Alompra in 1757-58, 
have strongly discouraged the use of the Mun lan- 
guage, and after the war with the British it was furiously proscribed Conse- 
- quently in little moie than a eentuiy the language 

b b ot about a million of people has become extinct 

In physical appearance the Mun people are scarcely distinguishable from 
the Burmans Tin s an , however, sliortei and stouter, and generally lighter in 
complexion than the Burmans Pure Talomgs also can and do grow whiskers, 
moustiu be, and beard 

While the physical characteristics among the Mnn would lead us to class 
them with Indo-Chinese, then language points to a different, conclusion 

Dr Mason in his woik on Buima pointed out the lemarkahle similarity 
between the language of the Mun of Pegu and that of the lloro or Mundu, 
people of Cliutia N.igpur, called Kols The in st si liable ot the Word ‘ Muuda ’ 
is used to designate the language of several tribes in the western highlands of 
Bengal, and is identical in s mnd with the race name of the people of P<gn 
It appears, tlicrcfori, probable th it the peopli ot Pegu an of the same stock aB 
the Kols and otliei aboriginal tubes of India who may Imc occupied that 
country before even the Druvidiansentcicd it Covina de horns in his Thibetan 
dictionary defines 1 Moon' as a general name for the lull people between the plains 
of India and Thibet t “ Assuming tbit a people ot that name once inhabited 
the eastern H inula} an region and nngi ated to the south, w e liav e now no means 
of tracing whether the Mun of Pegu came direct down the coiiue of the Iira- 
waddy, or, parting fi om thin kinsmen of the Kolanan tiibcsin the lowei course 
of the Ganges or Brahmaputra, came through Arakau to their present seat 
There appear now to lie no indications of then pr< senee either in Arakan or 
the country of the Upper Irruwadd), though more caieful enquinPB into the 
languages of some of the wild hill tribes between Aiakan and Manipur might 
possibly show their track 

“ The Dravidians of Talingana, who, be) oud all doubt, came by sea to the 
eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal probabl) a thousand years before the 
Christian era, found the Moon rude sanges, who even some five centuries later 
were called ‘ bhila, ’ or ogres The Dravidian colonists have merged into the 
mass of that wild race Their name i einains in the word * Talaing,' but is known 
only to foreigners, and is not acknowledged in the language of the people 
The countries from which the kings of Pegu and r lha-htoon are said to have 
derived their origin are Karanaka, Kalinga, Thoolnnga, and Bij-ja-na-ga-ran 
These may be lecogmsed as Kamata, Kalinga, Yenga, and Yizianagram on 
he south-eastern coast of India The word ‘ Talingana' never appears m the 
1’eguan histones, but only the more ancient name ‘ Kalinga ’ 


* Sir A Phnyie’s History of Burma 
f British Burma Qatetieer, vol 1, page 156 
J Sir A. Phaym’9 History of Burma 
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Tlie Talaing language has the intonations characteristic, of the Chinese 
_ , . family, but to a less extent The roots are prmci- 

Tftismg language pally monosyllabic, but, as in both Borman and 

Karen, many are formed on the polysyllabic principle 

Talaing is written from left to right, with no separation between the words, 
and the alphabet is composed of circles or segment of circles Nearly all the 
simple characters are the same as in Burmese., and many have the same Bound 
It is remarkable for its numerous compound consonants, many of which are 
not found eithei m Chinese 01 in Indo-Chinese languages 

The grammar of the language is exceedingly simple, the Bubject usually 
preceding the verb used, tlie object following it, as in English 

“Iu its vocables Talaing is tla most isolated language in further India 
Its roots ue not allied to T u Buiman, Karen, Thoung-thoo, Kyeng, or any 
othei 1 mguagi spoken by the Indo-Chinese nations ”* 

It is not either cognate with the Chinese or Thibetan or any known Tartar 
language I)i Mason stites th it the Talamg language has a radical affinity 
with the Kol of the mountainous legion of Central Hindustan 

In diess, mmncis, habits, and system of initiation the Talamg differs 
little from the Burman , hut llare is somothmgin the physiognomy which, if 
the blood is toll rnldy pm e, enables one who has resided ior some time in the 
counti y to decide win tin 1 a man or woman is of the Tal uDg or Burman lace 
Though the Tal mig hau been Buddhists during so many centimes, yet 
they are exceedingly superstitious The win ship of nat is the prolific source of 

many strange obsei values Eve lytlnng that causes pun or tlneatens danger is 
attributed to the age ney of wick * <1 spnits , and, aeeoidingly, sorcereis, conjurois, 
and crafty men and women without numbei thrive on the eralulity of the 
ignorant masses Tlie origin il worship has not been entirely uprooted by 
the adoption of Buddhism, hut by a kind of tacit compromise- the two have 
continued sale by side on a looting of jieifeet tolei vnee 

The Karen have no one. distinctive name for themselves, and to them the 
Karen" or K -re u Burman word ' Kaien ’ is unknown except ns 

bung their name in Bui me.se I he nearest ap- 

proach to it is ‘ Ka-yi/ the n ime by which the Karinnee or Red Karen call 
themselves, and ' K i-yay ’ by winch some of the Bghai clans aie known amongst 
themselves They me undoubtedly not of the same race as the Barmans oi as 
the Talaings, and it is ceitam they aie not the ihonginal inhabitants of the 
country now know u as Burma The Kaicns pointed out to lb Mason the precise 
spots where they took leiuge in the days of Alompra, and informed lnm that 
the eities the ruins of which he tiniiul m their jungles weie in ruins when 
they first came to the enuntiy They had a tradition tliat they had come from 
the north, near Ava, and that all the Karens of Burma, Siam, and Pegu had 
come from that region originally 

Their earliest traditions told of a “ river of running sand ” which their 
ancestors had crossed before coming — a feaitul trackless region, where the 
sands rolled before the winds like the waves of the sea* The Chinese pilgrim, 
Ta Hian, describes the great desert of Gobi, which extends from Mongolia to 
Yarkand and from Dzungaria to Thibet, and mentions_the “river of sand" 
which it was so teruhle to cross 

The Karen traditions point unquestionably to an ancient connection 
with China , and the custom of offering to the names of their ancestors is 
as common amongst the Karen as it is with the Chinese The real home of 
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the Karen people is the vast series of lofty mountain ranges that lie between 
the Irrawaddy and Menam rivers, and from the south of Ynnan province to 
the extremity of Mergui * 

The Karen method of cultivating land is such as is earned on by all 
hill tribes in Indo-Chma The hills are not terraced, but the forest on the 
mountain sides are cut down, the timlicr ind grass burnt, and the seed sown 
amongst the ashes As the next ram washes away the soil, another crop 
cannot he raised on the same spot for some ten to fifteen years , and each 
village, rarely containing more than 30 or 1 0 booses, requires a wide extent 
of mountain land to have a sufficiency of culturablo spots 

They have traditions of the oration and fall of man, which coincide 
in a singular manner, as far as they go, with the Mosaic story Peiliaps it is 
equally singular that they go no fuither than the fall of man, and contain 
no allusion at all clear to the deluge This f ut is in itself almost sufhcirnt 
to dispel the idea that the Kmene derived then traditions from eaily inter- 
course with Semetic nations, or at a later penial with Uuropeans The 
(lemon worship obtaining among the Karen tnlies is similai to that of the 
lhibeto-Buiman hill tribes to the westward + 

The Karen appear to have tliriee emigrated, — once from the central 
plateau, once fmm Noithcrn China in about tin second century, when they 
settled near Ava, and again in the fifth oi sixth, when they spread over tho 
mountains between tlie Irrawaddy and tile Men tin 

The Karens are dividid info tliicej tubes, and these again into clans 
distinguished by their dress and by their dialect, i iz — 

I — Sguw — so called hy themselves 

Culled Myittbo liy (be Bui mans 
„ fclian hy the Pwo 
„ I’ll Ko« hy the Karennec 
„ White Kami bv some t nghsh writs rs 
„ Buiimsi Kan n by sonic English and Burmese writers 

II — Pwo — so called by Sgaw 

Called Sho by tlumsilvis 
„ M \ it i hong by sonic Bimnmis 

„ Tulaing Kioto bv sumo Buraipse and English writers 
III — H k Imu — so cdlcd b\ (lie Sgaw 

Culled Bye yu by tiumstlvcs 

T — Sga/p 
{a) Mu me phgu. 

Found in Toungoo One of the few septs that have any domestic 
animals, besides fowls and swine By some they aie considered a 
portion of the Pwo tribe on account of the nasal sound of their dialect The 
majority are now Chustians 

(i) Pa-koo 

Dress — White tunic or blouse without stripes, and wnth a narrow border of 
embroidery at the bottom Dialect closely' allied to that of the Pwo Over 
2,000 have embraced Christianity 

(c) We wa 

Dress —Of all kinds Their dialect is a mixture of the Pwo , hpnee their 
name ' We-wa/ meaning backwards and forwards They are in a very low 
state of civilisation Until latterly, the women did not know how to weave 

* Forbes’ BntuA B*rma, page 40 
t Forbes* Brxitth Burma 

j Eight distinct Karen tribes are known, who speak dialects so diverse that they cannot 
understand each other, but the larger proportion of the roots of each dialect are of common origin. 
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II—Pwo 

(a) Mo-pgha, near Tonngoo in a few villagen 
Called Taw bya by tni Bnrmanfl 

„ Pie do by some of thenmelvca 
„ Pie zaw 03 some of themselves 
„ Plaw by some of themselves 

Dress — "White blouse with rod perpendicular lines 

Language — They hat e two or three different dialects, and hence the names 
given above, all signifying then teim for f< mail ” They sacrifice a black 
bullock to “ tlie lonl of the earth ” Their morality is exceedingly strict 
and stern Many arc Christians * 

(b) Tu roo — go called by the Karen nee 
Calk J Jvoo litof b> tbemsdvLR 

„ Pa-donng b> tin (*11 kho 
„ Phcc looj L»y the Burmese 

Dievs — Very short trousers The women wear short togas, and besides 
brass coils round the neck, and below the knee also The men shave the 
head, leaving a long tuft of hail on each temple 

Their dialect shows they aie of the Pwo tribe They are peaceable, 
except amongst themselves 

(c) Shoeing, near the northern borders of Tonngoo 

Dress — Y, hite tiousers with raduting red lines at the bottom. 

(d) H'WHlmio — ho called by Bglmi 
Ha nhoo — ro culled by tin mselves 
Pound in Northei n Toungoo 

I)rr ss — Trouseis They are a tall, slendci, active, and warlike race. 

The women aie ugly, ignorant, and degraded 

(c) Cm kho — so called by the Bghui 
K i-roon — so culled by thtmsehes 
Pra ku >oung — roc died by themutlvea 
Pa doling — so uillod by tlie Karennci 

Drew — Trouseis of silk and often handsomely cmbroideied red lines 
at the bottom, 1 idutiug like the rajs of the rising sun 

Vaunns — They arc ficice and savage, and consider themselves as 
superior to all nthei Karins The men aie stout, tall, and musculai, dating m 
adventure and vvailike m disposition The women are laige and fair, and 
often with rudely complexions They have two distinguishing peculiarities 
— then hatred of ponies and elephants, which arc not allowed to enter their 
villages, and tor which they will neither provide nor sell fodder , and the custom, 
Dow dying out, of burying a slave with every decease*d slave-holder and elder 

III — Bghai 

(a) Pyc ya — ro called by the Sgaw and generally called by tbomselvoB 
Karen nec — ro called b) tht Butman* 

Red Karen — so called by the English 
k eng aing — so called b> the Shans 
Ka ia — called by them wires. 

Pra ka ra — called by themselves 

Bghai- moo- hte — called by the other Bgbais 

The pya — called by the Gai kho 

* Dr Mason's Journal of the Asiatic Society, Part II, No 1, 1866 
t Khu hta ~I>r Ma*on 
j Signifying “ monster ” or “ ogre ” 
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Dreu —Red trousers with perpendicular, very narrow black and white 
stnpes , sometimes white with black or red stripes Turban bright red 

They occupy the country north of British territory, and are divided into 
Eastern and Western Karennee, each perpetually at feud with the other 
Some have emigrated into British territory They are veiy ferocious, preying 
without mercy on their neighbours — a practice to a great extent abandoned by 
the Western Karennee Those who have come into British territory have to 
be regularly watched, as they commit dacoities and robberies whenever they 
urn If caught, they confess readily, but are true as steel to their comrades 

‘ Tha-vie ' or ‘ Tha-vie-la-kha ' is a Red Karen name for a people of their 
own tribe living ten days' journey above them on the Salween, and who were 
separated from them when driven from Ava sixteen generations ago * 

(6) Bghai ka-tew, Toungoo 

Called Tunic Bghai by the English 
„ Liep-pya gycet by the Burmane 

Dreu — White tunic with perpendicular red stnpes 
(c) Bghai ka-hta. 

Called Faut-Bghaia by the English 
„ Karong-a yeng by the Bnrmans 
„ Liep-pya ngayt by the Bunnans 

Dreu — White trousers with red radiating lines worked in them at the bot- 
tom They inhabit the western slopes of the bills between the Salween and 
the Sittang near the frontier The inhabitants of the villages nearer the 
plains are to some slight extent civilised, but those of the villages in the 
interior are comparatively in a state of barbansm 

(d) Lay may — so called by the Barmans 
Pray — so called by the Karennee 
Brcc — so called by the Kareuace 

These go about almost naked They are the Ishmaelites among the 
KaienB, and are savage, treacherous, and ignorant 

(r) Ma-noo-ma-naw 

Dreu — Trousers Little is known of them 
( f ) Tshaw kho 

Dreu — White trousers ornamented with red or black sti ipes 

The preceding tribes, though one in language, differ materially in their 
physical characteristics Those of them who 

Physical characteristics usually inhabit the lowlands resemble in their phy- 
sical traits the Bnrmans who inhabit similar localities moie than they resem- 
ble the Karens that dwell in the mountains They are a short muscular people 
with large limbs, larger than the Burmans, while the mountaineers are 
usually of little muscle and small limbs The commonly accepted idea, that 


• Dr Mason 

t '■ Great Butterflies — ” Dr Mato* 

J "Little Butterflies — ” Dr Data* 

If 
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mountaineers are stronger and hardier than lowlanders, does not hold good in 
this case, as the mountain tribes are a weaker people than those who live on 
the plains The cause, however, may not be due to locality * 

In stature all Kaiens, excepting perhaps the northern tribes, are shorter 
B on an average than Europeans The average may 

OTe he fixed at from five feet four and a half to five feet 

five The average of the women at four feet nine * Though small in stature, 
the Karens appear to be tolerably well proportioned 

The Northern Karens in those parts of their body which are not exposed 
are as fair as the Chinese , and young people, male and female, among the 
Gai-khos aud Northern Bghais often show red and white m strong contrast on 
their countenances The hair is straight and coarse, usually jet black, but a 
few have brownish hair 

The eyes are commonly black, but to the north many hazel eyes are met. 
The head is pyramidal The breadth of the face across she cheek bones 
wider than across the temples, and the bridge of the nose nseB only slightly 
above the face The whole countenance is, in typical specimens, Mongolian 
Education affects the countenance, and the Karens that have been educated m 
the mission schools look like quite a different tribe from their wild countrymen 
in the hills 

The Karens rarely marry with other races, hut among those who have 
settled near the Burrnans, a Burman is sometimes found with a Karen wife ; 
but mixed families are so rare as to be well known 

Amongst the Karens children receive their names in a curious manner 
Often a name is selected indicative of the state of the parent's mind at 
the time of its birth Thus a man rejoicing in the birth of a son will call 
him “ joy/’ A mothei is suffering and calls her daughter “ grief ” One is 
called “ fatliei -returned,” another “ harvest,” because born at harvest time 
And, for like reasons, we have “ new-house,” “ sun-nse,” “ full-moon,” 
“February” Some are i ailed according to color, and “yellow” is as com- 
mon in Karen as “ Smith ” in English The animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms are all indented on for names, hence “tigers,” “herons,” “roango- 
hsh,” “cotton,” “ gold,” “ tin,” are all included m Kareu nomenclature 

All Karens marry young, and it is very rare to find either man or woman 
over 515 yeais of age that lias not been married 

Their betrothal and marriage ceremonies are somewhat elaborate Amongst 
the Bghais it is considered correct to marry a relative, a second cousin 
being deemed most suitable 

The Karen language is monosyllabic, and has consequently no inflexions, 
but it is amply provided with suffixes and affixes 
■'“gimge Each elan has its own dialect, but all those known 

resolve themselves into two classes, — those with final consonants, and those 
without them 

The Pwo Karen tribes north of British Burma appear to use dialects of 
Pwo, and the dialect of those on the east differs from that of those on the west. 

The Karens are averse to discipline, and when, about the year 1867, it was 
intended to raise two companies of them to suppress dacoits m the Salween 


• Dr Muon. 
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district, it was found impossible to make soldiers of them, and Shans and 
Thoung-thoos were to a great extent employed instead There are at present 
about 158 men of the Karens m the police force They are gradually taking 
to police work, but will not serve long As soon as they make enough money 
to marry they withdraw, without permission if there is any "delay m 
answering their request for discharge , but they carry away habits of discip- 
line and a greater readiness to unite in resisting all attack 

The Bed Karens originally acknowledged one chieftain , but within the 
Bed Eanms ^ as ^ i hundred years have split into two separate 

tnbes— Western and Eastern Karennee This 
tract of country is of considerable political as well as strategical importance 
The Slums are immigrants who have appeared m the lowei portions of the 
Hllan valley of the Sittang (Tsit-touug) and of the 

' Irrawaddy of comparatively late years By them- 

selves they are called Tai 

The name ‘ Tai ’ is appropriated by each division, “ except the Siamese 
who use the aspirated form and call themselves ' Htai ’ This name is said to 
mean free But if it be so, the northern divisions have lost it m the unaspir- 
ated form * ” 

They are the most extensively diffused and probably the most numerous 
of the Indo-Chinese races, lapping the Burmans round from north-west by 
north , and east to south-east they are found from the borders of Manipur (if 
the people of that valley have not been indeed themselves modihed by Shan 
blood) to the heart of Yunan, and from the valley of Assam to Bangkok and 
Kamboja Everywhere Buddhist , everywhere to some considerable extent 
civilised , and everywhere speaking the same language with little vanation — 
a circumstance very remarkable amid the infinite variety of tongues that we 
find among tnbes m the closest proximity of location, and probably kindred, 
throughout these regions This substantial identity of language appears 
to indicate that the Shans had attained at least their present degree of civilisa- 
tion, and a probability of their having been united in one polity, before their 
so wide dispersion and segregation 

The traditions of the Siamese, as well as of the Northern Shans, speak of 
an ancient and great kingdom held by this race in the north of the present 
Burmese Empire, and of the traditions the name of “ Great Tai ” applied to 
the people of that quarter appears to be a slight confirmation The kingdom 
of Siam is now perhaps the only independent Shan State in existence All 
the others are subject or tributary to Ava, China, Cochin-China, or Siam f 
This Northern Shan kingdom may have been Pong or Mogoung, of 
which Captain Pemberton has given some history But Shan traditions 
assign the south-west of Yunan as the seat of the empire, and ufhrmed that 
the capital Kai-khao-maw-long (the great and splendid city) was situated 
on the banks of the Shway-li river, which joins the Irrawaddy in lat 24° 
According to Pong chronicle, this was in existence in the year 30 a d 

In their features, manners, and fondness for agricultural pursuits, the 
Shans strongly resemble the Chinese The majority of those in British Burma 
are gardeners or dealers in cattle and precious stones 

* Bntu\ Burma QattUetr, vol I, page 17.1 
f Yule’* Mutto* to Aia, page* 291 92 
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Easters 

1 Mynecbai 

2 Mynechon 

3 Sayian 

4. Mynemaw 
6 Myncwun 


Appearance 


The Northern Shan State* are named as follows — 

Western. 

6 Hotha 

7 Latha. 

8 My nets, 

9 Sanda. 

10 Mynaetee 

The population of these States would be probably 250,000 * 

Dr Anderson, describing the Sh&ns between Bhamo and the Chinese 
fioutier, writes “ The Shans of these valleys are a 
fair race, somewhat sallow like the Chinese, but of 
a famtly darker hue than Lnropcans They have red cheeks, dark brown eyes, 
and black hair Tin Shall face is usually short, broad, and flat The nose is 
well formed, the bridge being prominent, almost aquiline, without the breadth 
and depression cliaractenstu of the Burmin feature The lowei jaw is broad 
and well developed The higher classes seem to be distinguished from the 
common people by more elongated oval faces and a decidedly Tartar type 
of countenance "f 

They are not a tall laic, the average height for men scarcely reaching five 
feet eight 

The great body of the Shan popul ition is engaged in agriculture and 
the care of cattle They aie essentially i rice of hoise-hreedcrs, whose wealth 
is estimated by the numhei of these unmals They are a simple-living people, 
among whom drunkenness and licentiousness aie all but unknown They 
are very superstitious, and believe m ghosts, furies, tints, and evil omens 

They are a good-natured, contented rate, and, compared with the jovial 
Bnrmans, a quiet and rather sedate people 

The dress of the male jwasants is a double-breasted loose jacket reaching 
Dreg> to the loins and buttoned down the right side , the 

buttons frequently jade, amber, or silvei The 
turbans are thick blue woollen cloth, with a long fringe at the end, which is 
usually wound up with the pigtail and brought round the outside In rainy 
and sunny weather a veiy bioad stiavv hat covered with oiled silk is worn 
over the turban The trousers aie very loose, and Teach only a little below 
the knee The slims are bound round with long strips of blue cloth 

The women wear a neat tuiban, a loose jacket closely fitting round the 
neck , a jietticoat of thick cotton stuff, uid over this an ornamented skirt 
They wear ornamented leggings and shoes 

The Western Shans have lost many of their distinctive customs from 
their intimate association with the Burmans , while the Eastern Shans have 
in many instances preserved then ancient civilisation and peculiar national 
customs, which contrast so markedly w llh those of the Chinese and Burmans 
The different divisions of the “ Tai ” family have alphabets of their own 
The Shans follow the Burmese alphabet closely, onc-balf of their letters being 
identical in form with the Burmese letters, and, bke the Burmese letters, they 
are circular The letters of the Tai-mow, who are found m the extreme north- 
east of Burma and in Yunan, are the same as those of the Shans, with two 
additional characters, which are diamond-shaped instead of circular, which 
the Tai-mow attribute to Chinese influence, Un- 


Langasge 


doubtedly, the language of the different divisions 


of the Tai family was originally the same, but in process of time became 

* Major Sladen 

+ Dr Anderson's Exptdttum (t Toman 
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separated into several dialects In Zimmay among the Laos, and m 
Bangkok among the Siamese, much of the common language of daily 
intercourse is essentially the same as among the ShanB, but there is a greater 
dialectic difference between the Shuns and LaoB and Siamese than there is 
between the Shans and the Tai-mow This similarity of language among the 
Tai family is a sure evidence that there was originally one Tai language from 
which the present diversity has sprung 

The Shan language is monosyllabic, but it has many poKsyllabic words 
of Burmese and Shan origin Under the influence of many viar-d subjug ition 
to Burma, Burmese words have been introduced and domesticated Their 
religious books being received fiom the Bin mans, has been an abundant bourie 
of the addition of Burmese and Pali words Indeed, their leligious language 
is a mosaic of Shan, Burmese, and Pah * Such Shan hooks as an mitten 111 the 
common language of life, and they are few, are called “ books m (he colic quill 
style " The gt eater poition, wntten in a style more or h ss me tin il, aie c died 
‘‘books in the preaching stile ” lu these many words not tinployid in duly 
life are used, which are called “ lenes ind flowers,” and sometimes this iscamul 
to an extent w'hieh renders win I is read almost unintelligible to an ordinary 
Jistenei Unlike Sianiesi, Shan h is no ton d signs 
Yule divides the Shan into tivelvt States — 


I • — Mobyai 

11 — linkway or Mining may 

III — \tunay 

IV — Nyoung yuway oi Nyoung shway 
V — Logya 

VI — Thcebo 


VII — 1 In in arc 

VIII — K un„ n i or Maing timing 
IX — M on„ li n H h w 
X — Kian, Imiv 
XI — Ki ing ti 
XII — Ki mg kliin 


The outlying tribes wlmli, consult ring our pre suit knowledge and the 
dive lsit) of opinion amongst those who have 
Oat y mg investigated tlie questnn ot tin n origin, cannot 

safely be classed as members of my one of the main stocks, may be divided 
into two classes, — tli ise whose tubal lelations aie as legaids those stocks 
doubtful, and those who aie cleaily bepai ite 'ihe loimer includes — 


Tlie Zabamg or 1 aiming, I Anoo m khonng tso, 

Clun, ' Kbv u\ oi koo kto, 

bhumloo, j Toung tlioo, 

and the latter — 


The Sellings 

The Yabaings are found on both the eisfern and western flanks of the 
1 ’igu loma ltudc, wild, and ignorant, they aie 
K ,ne found only amongst the lulls Their language is 

Burmese with a strong Arakanc so accent borne aie cultivators and many 
breeders of silkwoims Accoiding to Ur Mason, they aie of Bnimese stock , 
and this view is confirmed by their 1 inguage In the eastern Yoma these 
people, though of pure Burman descent, have come to be regarded as a dis- 
tinct tnbe 

The Chius are found occupying both the eastern and western flanks of 
the Arakan loma mountains, and towards the 
' 111 north of Bi if ish Burma they have spread eastward, 

and crossed the Irrawaddy and even the Pigu loma The present Chiu 
country, however, is leally the Arakan Yoma range tiny are essentially bull- 
men rarely found in the plains Then own view is that they belong to the 


Mr Cushing from Bnhth Burma Qaxetlccr, vol I, psgi 178 



Burmese stock And they have a tradition that at one time their ancestors 
occupied the plains of Ava and Pegu, but strangers came and drove them out * 
The head of the Chin church is the Passin He resides on a mountain 
by the side of a river, and by his descendants in the male and female line the 
office of prophet and priest is continued 

They worship among other things a thick bushy tree, hearing a small 
berry called the suhn, and under it they sacrifice 
lfr ' ou Another object is the thunderbolt, or what passes 

for such They burn their dead, and the bones plucked from the embers are pre- 
served till they can bn deposited in the family burymg-ground The position of 
these burial-grounds is carefully concealed 

They have a custom peculiar to themselves of tattooing with deep blue 
lines the faces of their young women as they arrive at the age of puberty It 
is said to have been adopted to put a stop to a habit of their Burmese rulers 
of carrying off their most lovely maidens 

Their dress consists, for the women, of a short waist-cloth open on 
both sides and a blouse or smock frock (short in the north, but worn longer 
in tile south) The men knot their hair over their forehead, and the waist- 
cloth is reduced to the smallest possible dimensions, in fact, it can hardly be 
said to hive the slightest pre-tensions to decern } t 

Marnages are so far religious ceremonies that the Passin is consulted 
about them 

The bride may prove unfaithful , if so, the adulterer is fined, and the wife is 
restored to former favour With unman led w omen the custom is different, 
simple discovery is fined The birth of a child creates a cl um on the part of 
the female The offender must ntlier mirry hirer pay the fine over again 
and take the child, the line being a bullock The damsel stilts do nuiw as a 
damsel 

Cousins marry, but not hrotheis and bisters Intel course, however, between 
even these is possible and contemplated The fine is a bulloik to the father 
A divorce costs a bullock Murder costs ninety rupees Oidmary theft is 
not much punished 

The Shandoos inhabit the mountainous region east and north-east of the 
bliandoo Blue Mountain, a peik in the Anikan Yuma range 

at the extreme north-west point of the piovime, 
hut there are outlying tubes on the Moo and head waters of the Lie-raro, 
and it is impossible to say how far they extend ninth and noitli-east 
Amongst themselves they aie known as Henan They si cm to lie among 
the more civilised of the wild tubes, for they are rich in poultry and pigs, 
and some amongst them luve wooden houses They are polygamous by right, 
hut rarely so in practice They can marry two sisters at once, therein 
differing entirely from the Burmans 

They bury their dead in a supiue position in a grave lined with stones 
Daughters are altogether excluded fiom succession Widows are left to 
the chanty of the eldest unmarried son, who inherits all the propel ty 
They sacrifice animals to the sun and moon In appearance they resemble 
the Khamie, hut their language is very different 

The Khyaws are considered to be of the Kookie family The men knot 
their hair at the back of the head and shave their 


Kbyaw 


forehead The women plait it into two tails, 


* Isatliam'a Descriptive Ethnology, vol I, page 158 
f British Burma &azetteer p v ol I, page 185 
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which are brought up over their forehead. Physically they greatly resemble 
the lower class of the Bengali peasantry m Chittagong 

They worship stones, which they set up in an upright position in their 
villages There are very few in British Burma 

The Anoo or Khonng-so are a tribe found in the north of Arakan of 
Anoo or Kboarg « " bleh ht * 1e 18 k ? own They dress like the 

Khami, hut have a distinct dialect, which contains 
many words and expressions intelligible to the Mampuns They bury their 
dead, but in the forests 

The Thoung-thoos are now found in and about Tha-htoon in Tenassenm, 
Thoung thoo wltJl out b' m S villages on tile banks of the Sal- 

ween, many miles away to the eastward, m the 
plain country between the Salween and the Hlnng-bhwai on the Daw-na 
range and in the valley of the Houng-tha-raw They are sometimes found 
in the extreme south of the narrow mountainous country forming the lower 
portion of Tenasserim 

Beyond British territory they are found in the south-eastern part of 
Upper Burma In the Shan States as far as Monay, and, according to 
Dr Mason, in Camlxalia 

The word ‘ Thoung-thoo 1 in Burmese signifies “hillman ” According to 
their own traditions, their capital was once established at Thitung under a 
monarch of their own They are said to he Buddhists, and to have books and 
priests of their own ,* the name they give themsehis is Pan-an Their 
dress consists of trousers, jacket, and turban, almost always of dark blue, very 
like that worn by the Northern Slums on the borders of China, south of the 
Ta-pcng 

In stature the Thoung-thoo is short, strongly built, and swarthy , he 
Appearance 18 coura g eous an <l warlike, docile and obedient, 

' very affectionate towards those who gain Ins con- 

fidence, hut his character is dashed with the treachery of Asiatics, with 
strong feelings curbed for long, but at last bursting all bounds, hating the 
Burmans with a bitter, undying hatred, and despising them , successfully 
meeting them m the field, one to two, unarmed save with swords IIis char- 
acter is that of the race whose dress he wears 


Captain Foley from their habits, customs, and personal appearance believes 
the Thoung-thoos to be a lemnant of the Tanjores or Huns, and quotes the 
following extract from Gibbon’s Decline and Vail of the Roman Empire 
in support of his opinion “ One of the princes of the Dation (Hun) was 
urged by fear or ambition to retire towaids the south with eight hordes, 
which comprised between forty and fifty thousand families, and he obtained 
under the title of Tanjore a convenient territory on the verge of the 
Chinese Empire ” in 48 a d 

Their habits are curiously wandering They till no land, most families 
have no land under cultivation beyond a garden The men of every family 
proceed at least once a year on distant expeditions, ostensibly for trade and 
barter, but really often on predatory excursions 

The Kachins belong to the race if Smgphoos, who are distributed 
Kachm. all over the mountains that define the valley 

of the Irrawaddy north of Hatha, and on 
the hills that occur between them, as far as the wall of mountains 


* Yule'i Murien to Avo, page 287 
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that closes in the Kampti plain to the north They may be said in general 
terms to be confined between the 23rd and 28th parallels of north latitude and 
the 95th and 99th degrees of east longitude 

They claim to have come originally from the mountainous country along 
the main stream of the Irrawaddy to the north-east of the Mo-goung , and 
the Shans of the Hatha and Sanda valleys say that 200 years ago they were 
unknown m those districts * '1 hoy call themselves Chragpaws, which is 

their name for man Their clans are very numerous, but do not appear to 
extend east of Mormon 

They are described by tbe Burmans as blood-thirsty, treacherous savageB, 
Character but the secret of these evil reports of the Burmans 

is that they have been so maddened by the intoler- 
able oppression and extortion to which they have been subjected, that they 
retaliate on the Burmese Shan villages of the district They are not a 
courageous jieople, and their method of attack is to surpnse unsuspecting vil- 
lages during the daikness They generally get noil drunk befoie one of these 
raids They are habitually liady for stnfe, and frequently at feud with one 
another They are layy, thievish, and untrustworthy , their savage eunosity 
leads them to pry into every package entrusted to them, which, with their 
incurable habits of pilfering, lender them unfit to be employed aB porters 

They are a perfectly wild race of catcran mountaineers, considering 
themselves entitled to levy blackmail on every one passing through their 
district, and each petty < lnef tries to represent himself as an independent 
Tsaubwa, with the full control of the portion of route near Ins village They 
supply themselies with most of the necessaries of life by rude cultiva- 
tion, but are altogether depeudent on their neighbours for salt and dried, 
fish 

They are drunkards and filthy in their habits 

On the other hand, the Kathm is noted for his hospitality, and every 
house of any preteusious lias always a strangers’ hall, in which the guests 
sleep and are fed by the household 

The dress of the tnen is a blue jacket, short loose breeches, supported by 
Droaa a blue cloth wound round the loins, a blue turban, 

1 an embroideied bag containing his pipes, tobacco, 

opium, betel, &c , and a bamboo filled with shamshee (the liquor he gets drank 
on) A duh fastened to a bamboo hoop, a number of fine rattan hoops below 
the knee, and a leek, flower, or small piece of bamboo in a large hole in the 
lobe of tbe ear 

The dress of the Kakoo men is very different from the foregoing They 
wear the Shan jacket, hut inste id of the trousers, a broad piece of thick 
blue cloth with a wide led embroidered woollen margin wound round the 
loins like a kilt They wear no turban, and their hair is cut short over 
the forehead, but left long behind The women wear a kilt of very scanty 
dimensions, rarely coming below the knee, and a short jacket covering the 
arms and breast 

Morality is at a very low ebb amongst the Kachins, as it is not 
considered a disgrace for an unmarried woman to be a mother, and is no 
drawback to her future marriage 

The women are regarded as little better than beasts of burden, and the 
drudgery of household work and collecting of firewood falls on them 

• Anderson’i Expedition to Tunnan, page 118 
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The men do little or no manual labour, and their time is chiefly spent in 
wandering from hamlet to hamlet among their friends, smoking opium and 
dnnkmg shamshee. 

The weapons of a Kachin are Ins ddh, spear, matchlock, cross-bow. 
Weapons an< l poisoned arrowB The spear is thrown with 

unerring aim 

When a Kachin dies, the fact is announced to the neighbouring villages 
by the flung of guns, at which signal the people repair to the house of the 
deceased There is much feasting and dunking, a small piece of money is put 
into the deceased's mouth , the body is dressed in its best clothes and buried 
Their language is monosyllabic , and is spoken in an undulating tone, 
Language ej -ch sentence teimmating m a high key They 

° have no written language 

They have a very imperfect idea of the deity, their woi ship being con- 
IteligTon fined to a specicB of demonology or nat worship 

Slavery is pievalcnt among the Kacluns, the 
slaves being generally stolen in youth from come adjacent village 

The Kacluns are governed by chiefs or Tsaubwas, which h ive each a hill 
or district from which they deuve their title and name They ha\o absolute 
power, hut do not seem to use it oppressively The chiefs h ive subordinates 
called I’.cn mines, who advise and assist, the Tsanbwas They arc generally 
selected from among the headmen of the district and elders of tin people 

The Lee-saws ai can uncivilised tube, oe e ut ring on the hills about the Hotha 
and bunk v illcjs, and appear to be the same 
people as the Leisus on the northern extremity of 
Yunan They live in villages of their own opart from Kaclurg, who regard 
them as an inferior race They aie a small hill people, with fair, round, fiat 
faces, high cluck bones, and a slight obhejuity of e>e The elriRS of the 
women resembles the costume of the Chinese bh ms, with the exception of the 
turban, which is made of coarse white cloth, patched until blue sepiares and 
trimmed with cownes One end is allowed to hang down the back of the neck 
They wear close fitting leggings, made of sepiaies of blue and white cloth, 
and a profusion of rattan, bamboo, and stiaw hoops round the loins anil neck, 
in addition to necklaces of large blue hi ids and laigc brass earrings Their 
language lias a strong resemblance to the Buimesc, and it is theiefore prob- 
able that both are sprung from one stoi k 

The following are some of the clans of the Kachin between Momien 
and the Irrawaddy — 


Karas 

Nurana 

Kokoos 

Murrowa 


Pungatis 

Lahones 

iar Sanda — 

Atscoa. 

Tfuugwas 

Lakonea 

Lapliius 

Cownes 

Murrowa 

Mmilas 

L twangs 

Jlumuts 

Yoyms 

Mini salts. 


And on those about Hotha are the Khangs 

The Chitans or Khan-lungs are found on both hanks of the Irrawaddy 
about and above Bliamo Latham in his work on descriptive ethnology, after 
describing the various tribes inhabiting Burma, says “ Most of the tribes 
under notice have nothing to lose but their pagan cried before t lie s become 
ordinary Burmese , a little ruder perhaps than their fellows of Ava, but still 
ordinary Burmese " 

o 
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Yule considers the population of the Burman empire, in the most liberal 
p . , view of what can be included under that designa- 

pnlatl n tion, does not exceed 3,000,000, and probably 

does not exceed 8,000,000, vtz — 


Shan States 
Karens 
Burma proper 
Other tribes 

British Burma 


250,000 

1,000000 

1 , 200,000 

1,150,000 

3,(500,000 

2,909,610 


All Burmans are, intellect ually at least, strict and conscientious atheists. 
,, , , , , But, however consistent in their views as taken by 

“ d * nmbm the hare understanding, it is impossible for them 
practically to repress the action of thur naturally inherent religious faculties 
Dogmatically thur religion or philosophy admits no recognition of an eternal 
God But their conscience or religious instinct leads them frequentlj to speak 
m a way consistent only with such recognition Theoretically, they are atheists , 
practically, they are pantheists, or even deists * 

In ancient times the religion of the people of Burma was Shamanism, t 
m common with the great nomadic races of high Asia, of which they are an 


offset This debased system of spirit worship h vs hcon superseded hy Buddhism, 
hut it still lingers in the land in the fonn of adoration and dicad of Nats or 


Dcwas, which ordci of beiugB has been introduced into the Buddhist system 
This worship, though m opposition to the more exalted and purer doctnnes 
of primitive Buddhism, is noveitlifless countenanced hy the Buddhist priest- 
hood, and a large portion of the worship of the Bui mans, fiom the highest to 
the lowest ranks, consists in the performance of superstitious ceremonies and 
offerings made for propitiating evil nats, and obtaining favours and temporal 
advantages fiom good ones 

Buddhism is the most widespread religion now existing on the earth, 
and one which in its vinous branches, according to statistical tables published 
by Mr Rhys Davis, holds beneath its sway the minds of 500,000,000 of human 
beings, or 10 per cent of the estimated population of the world During an 


existence of noaily 2,500 years, the doctnnes of Gaut min have been propagated 
hy persuasion alone , and though Buddhists have often been persecuted, no 
instance is on record of a religious war having her n waged by them, or an 
attempt madv to spread their faith hy foue m any part of the woild 

The Buddhist doctnnes apjiear to have been first propagated in the country 
of the Moon orTalaing ruce, whose capital then was Tha-thway Two mission- 
aries % were despatched fiom India to this city in the year 308 or 310 B C 
By their pieaelnng thev seem rapidly to have gained the confidence of the 
people of the country , many of whom shortly entered the priesthood, and 
the king himself was ultimately converted The Buddhist doctnnes were 

S ropa gated here, as elsewhere, orally, and the Taluings did not possess the 
luddhist scriptuics in a written form until they were conveyed to them 
from Ceylon in 450 a n by Buddliagosa In 1080 the Burmese king of 
Pagan having conquered the Takings, took these scriptures with him to 
Pagan, as also the most learned of the pnesthood Dunng this king's reign 
and up to 1214 ad a great levival of Buddhism took place at Pagan, and 
many new Buddhist temples were built 


* V ule’a M(mum to Ava, page 233 
t Fytche 

J Named Oo-tara and Thau na, — Fyiche. 
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As to where and by what means the Burmans first obtained their know- 
ledge of Buddhism no authentic record exists Sir A Phayre is of opinion 
they were converted by Buddhist missionaries from Gangetic India, who reached 
Upper Burma through Bengal and Manipur Rhys Davis and others suppose 
that Buddhism was introduced from China * It is not unlikely, however, that 
the Burmans obtained both their religion and their alphabet through the Talaings 
As to such a person as Gautama Inn mg ever existed, Captain Yule gives liis 
opinion as follows “ There can be no longer a doubt that Sakya-Muni, 
Sakia-Sinha, or Gautama, originally called Siddharta, the founder of this 
doctrine, at least in the shapes it has worn sinoe his time, was a veritable his- 
torical personage , and, whatever may have been his real jiarticipation in the 
superhuman pi ctcnsions that are ascribed to him by his followers, thore is 
strong reason to believe that ho was a great and patriotic social reformer, 
denouncing, as he dul, caste and pnostly mediation, and inculcating a purer 
mode of morals than the Biahmms, whom lus doctrines so extensively sup- 
planted Without attempting to sjxiak of the various phases of Buddhism, it 
may be said that its characteristics everywhere were the inculcation of ascetic 
disi lplinc and abstraction from the things of sense, as the means through 
which man can by his own efforts not only attain the hnal emancipation of 
Nirwana, but may, ovi n while still a mortal on earth, develop his own moral 
and intellectual faculties to a divine supremacy ”t 

The ascetic or mendicant life is the normal life of all true disciples Its 
main conditions, us in the West, are continence, poverty, humility, abstraction 
from the world, tenderness to all living things, the obligation of certain 
moral precepts, and numerous utual observances Those who observe these 
conditions aio c died Tramana or monks 

In Burma these arc called phuongyees or raliews The life of a phoon- 
gyce is still a popular one in Burma, and had still 
Pboonpyt os greater charms in ti Dubious times In the quut 

solitude of his monastery, the monk was site from all tlrn care and turmoil 
of the outer world, and could not ho pressed to serve as a soldier lie was 
free from all taxation and forced labour, and no robber was sacrilegious enough 
to attack a monastery 

The Buddhist kymxng or monastery plnys an important part in the life 
of every Bui mail It is almost the uuivirsal custom for Burmese parents 
m oveiy class of life to cause their sons to cntci the monasteries as novices 
for the piu pose of lcarmug to read and write Gautama preached that "very 
man should become a monk, and in theory, if not in practice, every man 
does become a monk at least once in his life It may be only for a few days 
or weeks, or it may be for montlis or years all this while ho is subject to 
monastic discipline, even if he is a memlier of the royal family 

As soon as boys are able to read and write, religious books are put into 
their hands, from which they imbibe religious notions and become acquainted 
with at least Borne part of their cieed The consequence is that when they 
grow up to manhood, a laige proportion of them possess a resjiect tor their 
religion and a kindly regard for mouks and monasteries , and tin ic is Done 
of the fear and dislike with which the Biahmms are often regarded by the 
lower caste of Hindus in India 

Before a lad can obtain the novitiate, he must be at least 8 years of ago, 
and his entrance into the monastery is a marked event in his life lie 


• tylchc 
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proceeds through the streets to the monastery dressed m the richest apparel 
his parents can afford, riding on a horse gaily caparisoned, or sitting in a 
handsome litter home on the shoulders of four or more men with gold 
umbrellas held over his head, and accompanied by mnsie and a large proces- 
sion of kinsfolk Ai rived at the monastery, he is handed over to the superior , 
his head is then sha\ed, and his fine dress changed for the yellow robe 
From that time his identity is lost , he is sheeted to monastic discipline , the 
monastery becomes Ins home, and he must go round every morning with his 
alras-bowl and subsist on the daily food that is given him 

Novices do not generally remain in the monasteries more than a few 
years, and then they return toseiular life , but in the event of their remain- 
ing till they aie twenty years of age, they can then, if they wish it, receive 
full ordination, and become passing, or professed members of the order 

The phoongyees in Bui ma take precedence according to the number of 
fasts they have kept 'Ihose who continue phoongyees for life are regarded 
•with peculiar sanctity Every monasteiy lias a tsuyadan, or abbot, who regu- 
lates its affairs and attends to the religious and moral training of its members 
All towns and laige villages contain a number of these religions houses, 
and the country in Upper Burma is portioned off into ecclesiastical divisions or 
dioceses, subject to the authority of a gon-ok, or bishop The gon-ok is much 
respected, and his monastery outshines all others m the division in the splen- 
dour of its carving and decorations 

At Mandalay is stationed the “ Tha-tha-na-boing/’ or patriarch lie is 
supreme in all mat ti re connected with religion, and, next to the king, is the 
person to whom the greatest external homage is paid He is generally made 

£ atriaich from having been the king’s instructor in youth It thus generally 
appens that each king ou his accession ippoints his own patriarch, the one 
in office retiring Great respect is paid by the king to this high dignitary 
of the chunk He lives in i mignificent monasteiy, from the centre of 
which uses a lofty “ shway-py ithal, ” or gilded spire — a dignity not allowed 
even to the lieu- ipjiaicnt to the throne fepmtual commissioners are sent 
by him from time to tune on tours of inspection in the provinces to investi- 
gate and report as to whether the rules ot the ordir are duly observed, and if 
the professed members of the religious fraternity are really qualified for 
their holy calling 

A priest, is allowed to retire from the order, or, os the Burmans express it, 
u to throw off the robe and become a man, ” if he finds himself unfitted for 
the life, but this cannot he done without express permission being first 
obtained from a legal chapter 

Poverty is strictly enjoined upon priests, the disciples of Gautama possess 
no common treasure, and a pnest is only allowed to possess the following eight 
articles, viz — (1 — 1) the “ theng-gan," or three robes , (I) a girdle for the loins, 
(5) an alms-bowl , (6) a razor to shave the head and beard , (7) a needle to 
stitch his clothes , and (8) a water strainer this last to pre\ ent the accidental 
destruction of life 

The state of a pnest when alive is regarded as onp of great sanctity, and 
their very persons thereby rendered holy Consequently great honours are paid 
to their mortal remains They are embalmed and buried with great ceremony 
A large amount of honour attaches to the founders of new pagodas and 
monastenes, and the honorary title of “ Phura Taga ” or “ Kyoung Tags, ” 
meaning the builder or supporter of a pagoda, is assumed by them, of which 
they are very proud The religious ment attaching to the mere repairs 
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of snch edifices is of very much smaller value in the scale of good works. 
Consequently many of these buildings are allowed to go to ruin, whilst new 
ones are founded for the sake of gaining merit and fame 

The monastic system in Burma has a practical interest from its being 
Education connected with national education Every mon- 

astery has its school, where, in harmony with 
the nation d religion, are learnt the same lessons winch have been taught from 
generation to generation for a couple of thousand years There is not a 
town or village, scareoly even a hamlet, that has not at least one of Buch schools 
The instruction of the young is one of the several means by u hi< h merit 
in a Buddhistic sense is obtained, and has given rise to lay schools also, or, 
as they are called, “ house schools ” ' " ’ 

These, though few in numliei as compared with monastic si bools, are of 
great importance, as ftmale scholars are allowed to attend, winch they are 
not in the others Owing to these two classes of indigenous schools, there 
is scarcely a man m Burma who cannot read, unto, and cipher 

Major Sladcn remarks special!} upon an order of wandering priestesses 
“ One of the jieeuluritus of Shan Buddhism is that it seems to create a strong 
desire in the female mind to assume the garb and duties of wandering pnest- 
esses These nuns shave the head, diessin white , and ha\ e separate nunneries 
of their own It seems to be one of the duties to make annual pilgrimages to 
the most celebrated Buddhist sliunes, whether in China or Burma, and thus she 
becomes a person of pohtie.il importance, as on her return to her native state 
she is the sole dispenser of foreign intelligence Rangoon is a sort of Buddhist 
Meoex to those who do not belli vc themselves perfei t m their religious calling 
until a pilgrimage Ins been made to the shrine of l)agon It is doubtless 
owing to this tact and the itinerant habits of tlie Slian nuns that the 
English occupation of Pegu has both lieen acknowledged and appreciated in the 
khan States ” Major Sladen attiihutcs to their influence the spontaneous dis- 
play of good feeling with which Slians, who vveiclcft to their own inclinations, 
have always welcomed British enterprise 

The Burmans are excessively sujieretitious, and, like all half-eivihsed 
and uneducated races, have implicit fa til in astrology, alchemy, and witchcraft 
The unseen spirits of nature must he propitiated, and omens must be 
observed , some days are lucky and others uuluckv, and a journiy which a 
dream fortells as unfortunate will not be attempted Amulets and charms 
aie worn by both sexes, 

Burmese books are manuscripts on palm leaves The leaves are th, sc of 
Literature the lahput palm, which is cut in strips two and 

a half inches broad and in length from one to 
two feet. These are written on with an iron stylus along the length, leaving 
a margin of about two inches The leaves are 
placed over one another and well nibbed with 
petroleum, and a piece of thin wood or ivory at top and bottom forms a cover , 
a hole is made three or four inches from each end, and wooden pegs inserted 
In some eases the edges are gilded, and the covers also For common books 
a thick black paper is used, which is written upon with a pencil of steatite , 
the writing may be removed with the hand as from a slate Such books, 
called thabike, last a long time They are in one piece of several yards length 
and folded like a fan 

The literature of the Burman peninsula is more extensive than is gen- 
erally supposed It cannot compare in extent and variety with the Budilins Uo 
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literature of Thibet and Nepal, nor probably with that of China or Japan , 
but it ib, nevertheless, most important, as containing some of the earliest and 
probably most authentic recessions of the teachings of Gaudama Buddha 
It is not corrupted by the imported Hinduism in the Sanskrit Buddhist books 
of Thibet, whence also the Chinese seem to have drawn a great part of their 
version of the Buddhist scriptures In Burma these were obtained from Ceylon 
whilst its ancient faith was still triumphant, and before the Brakmimstic kings 
had destroyed th< greater part of the sacred books Thur two great metaphy- 
sical works are the Bee-da-gat-thoon-bon or Pitta-kata -y an and the Baideng 
The former contains the three gieat divisions of the Buddhist scriptures, and 
is very voluminous The Baideng is divided into four partB — one, however, 
of which has been lost It is the great Pali work on mathematics and 
astrology Of seculai literature there are works on subjects such as chrono- 
logical history, medicine, topography, ballads, and romances , the latter two of 
which are, to the credit of the Burmans, fiee fiom the giossness and indelicacy 
of similar productions in India 

Although the Burmans and Talaing are of entirely different origin, and 
for hundreds of yean, were hitter enemies, still the lapse of time and iden- 
, , tity of religion have caused their customs and 

manners to become almost one The Arakanese 


differ, but very slightly 

A child is named on the 1 5tli or 16th day after birth, the village elder 
selecting a fortunate day and hour Names given in 
infamy can be < hanged at any tune before puberty 
The next most important penod in a boy's career is when he is made a 
shing, or probationer for monastic life 

For a girl the most important ivont after she has been named ib the 
bomig of her ears This takes place when she 
ar onng ]8 twelve or thirteen A fortunate hour and day 

is fixed, and a feast prepared 

The important opciation of tattooing is performed after the lad has left 
the monastery Gills are never tattooed, exi ept 
a lu ^ amongst the Khayeng The whole pirson from 

the navel to the knee is covered with figures ot animals, with tracery filling up 
the mtervemug spac.es, so that the whole ri sc tnblcs a pan of daTk blue breeches 
There are three way s m winch, according to the laws of Menu, a man 
and woman can become husband and wife — first, 
amafje when the parents give them 1o each otbei , second, 

when they come together by the instrumentality of a go-between , and thud, 
when they come together by mutual consent But, except in the ease of a 
woman of mature age, Loth latter modes require the sanction of parents 
or guardians 

For seven days after marriage the couple are supposed not to speak to, 
notice, or even see, any one else 

Polygamy is recognised and permitted, hut the right to have several 
wives is not much used m practice, the great majority having only one 

The forbidden degrees are few, being mother, daughter, sister, half-sister, 
aunt, grandmother, and granddaughter The soveieign, however, marries 
his half-Bister to ensure the purity of the royal blood 

The liberty of divorce is almost unrestricted, but tlio exercise of this right 
is much restrained by elaborate laws regarding 
the division of property 


Divorce 
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The Barmans sometimes inter their dead and sometimes hum them 

Slavery still exists m Upper Burma, and in a very modified form in 
British territory Here the slaves are descendants of those dedicated to a 
pagoda, and their duty is to keep the buildings, &e , clean Hiese people are 
moie an outcast body than slaves, as they have no master and are perfectly 
free, except in so far as society is ruled by custom Slaves, however, they 
are called by the Burmans, and are lool i d down upon as “ unclean " 

The principal amusements of the Bnrmans and Talamg aie the pwai or 
theatrical representations, boat races, and buffalo 
1 J ' “ D1 ' fights (mainly amongst the Tulaiug and prin- 

cipally m Tenasscnm) , lek-pwai or boxing matclu s , cock-fighting , a sort of 
foot-ball, a miniature representation of nine pins, and gambling of all 
sorts 

The pwai are of two kinds — in one, men and women , in the other, dolls 
are worked by strings 

Tht boat races are usually held at the full moon m October, and are 
managed by a self-elected committee Boat racing is one of their most manly 
and national sports, and no where are they seen at greater advantage than in 
their boats, in the management of which they show great, skill In rowing 
they almost alw ij s sing, keeping time with their oin> In racing they use 
paddles about four feet long, with winch, in spurts, they attain gicat speed * 

Most young men learn to box and wustle, and a proficient y in them is 
nlwaj s licit! in high esteem and respect In box- 
mg, “tupping up” and sinking with the knee 
and foot, as well as the fist, arc illowablc These are the most common 
divcisions on holidays 01 festive occ ibions No severe or cruel punishment 
is allowed, nul the tustdrop of claret tapped, or Word drawn from a cut lip, 
decides the fight 

The Kuicns, who inhabit the country aliout Doonreng m the Amherst 
district, aie noted for their pugilistic powtrs, and numbeis of the lads go to 
the annual festival at 'lha-htoou to exercise them A young woman from 
that part ot the country rarely btstows her affections on one who has not 
shown prowess in a lel-ywu i 

Buffalo fights ire held at Amherst and Mtrgui, hut are most common 
at Tavoy They take place in an ojx,n plain hach buffalo has a man on 
its back, and one on each side, who uigc it to light 

The two buffaloes arc hi ought into the centre opposite each other, and 
butt and gore till one turns ind runs away It is a dangeious amusement to 
the ndcis and followers, and occasionally to the spectators These fights 
cause much excitement in the distuct foi some time before and after they 
occur 

The youths of Burma show great agility in their game of foot-ball, kliycc- 
loon The ball is made of o]*n wicker woik, and 
*' is played by six or eight young men formed in a 

circle It must not be struck with the hand, hut foot, ankle, knee, &c 

Tlie Burmese doctors are ignorant in the extreme, and are mere charla- 
tans If one doctor is unsuccessful, anothpr is called in, and sometimes six 
or seven succeed each other, each giving his medicine Finally a witch 
doctor is sent for 

Burmese doctors never use the knife, and amputation is never performed, 
except in Upper Burma, as a punishment 


• Fytdw, vot II, psge 80 



The dress of Barmans and Talaing is -very simple The men wear a 
p cotton or silk kilt and plaid, both m one, knotted 

round the middle and hanging down to the knee, 
about six or eight yards Jong the part not worn round the body is thrown 
over the shoulder like a plaid They are generally checked or striped 

The dress of the women is also a piece of striped cotton or silk of a 
nearly square form, which is knotted round the middle and folded tightly over 
the bosom , it is open in front, so that in walking the legs and part of the 
thigh are exposed , over this is worn a white jacket open m front Both 
men and women wear sandals 

The houses are usually marquee-shaped, and consist of one or more rooms, 
Homm with the floor raised on posts seven or eight feet 

" a "‘ from the ground, and another in front much lower 

and forming a kind of verandah, sometimes open in front The poorer classes 
use posts of common wood and make their walls of mats The roof is some- 
times composed of small flat tiles, sometimes split bamboos, sometimes coarse 
bamboo matting, hut generally of thatch 

The furniture consists of mats and beds, with hard square pillows 
The food is simple, and cooking utensils and dishes few There are 
ordinarily two meals a dav one at about eight in the morning, and the 
other at about five in the evening 'flip staple article of food is plain boiled 
nee With it is taken a kind ot soup or thin curry of vegetables, cliilliPH, and 
onions, a pinch or two of fish paste, and fish or meat, if it can be afforded 


CHAPTER III 

GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY 

What is generally known by the term Buraia comprises two distinct 
regions, — British or Lower Burma, which is under British rule, and Upper 
Burma, under the dominion of a native sovereign 

British Burma embraces the three divisions of Arakan on the eastern 
shores of the Bay of Bengal — Pegu, bordering on the Gulf of Martaban, on 
the south , and the long and narrow strip of country styled Tenassenm, which 
extends to the isthmus of Kraw on the Malay peninsula 

Upper Burma may he divided conveniently, but not with any great 
precision, into three parts — 1st, Northern Burma, including a variety of sparse 
and alien population, Sragphoos, Shans, and what not, under more or less 
imperfect subjection , 2nd, Burma Proper, inhabited by pure Barmans only , 
ana 3rd, the Eastern Shan tributary States * 

Burma is bounded on the east by the empire of Siam and the Cambodia 
Boundaries nver to about 21° 30" N long , and thence to 

its most northern extremity by the Chinese prov- 
ince of Yunan Its northern bonndaiy can hardly be defined It apparently 


* Yule’s JftMtoa to Ata. 
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runs up into an angle among the snowy ranges of eastern Thibet , thence 
it stretches westeily, bordering on Upper Assam, Manipur, the Lushai 
hills, and the Chittagong division of Bengal to the Naaf nver, and west 
and south by the Bay of Bengal The whole seaboard is exclusively British * 
teintory 

The division between the independent kingdom of Burma and the Brit- 
ish territory is formed on the west hi the gieat chain of mountains that 
runs down from Sylhet and Cachar in Lower Bengal to Cape Negrais 

A stone pillar on tho Kyee-donng peak of this range, and thence an arbi- 
trary line maiked at certain distances by pillars and cm ns, continues to (h fine 
the northern bound iry in i sti light line to tho range of mountains east of 
tilt Sittang riyci There the independent State of Karennee intervenes, com- 
pleting the boundary lietwecn Upper Burma and the Bntish province 

The total area* of Burma is 265, M>4 square mileB Of this, 192,000 
belong to Burma Pi ojier and 9 5,0Clto But] di Bur- 
ma, in the following proportion — Arakan 1 S/i.K), 
Pegn 23,404, and Tenassenm 4 6,7 JO Thus Bntish Burma is about 4,000 

square miles larger than (heat Bntain 

The whole regionf of Bntish Burma (and much of Burma Proper) 
is tiaveised by lull rangis having a general north 
Blmn “ rhysunl atu j goutli dirt etinn pitalkl to the coast, and all 
*" 1 y the principal mersj and stieams have the same 

general course, which l® the strike of the roiks It is both naturally and 
gtogr iphically dmded into foui divisions — Arakin, the Irrawaddy valley, 
thebilwecn vilhj,and Tenisstiim Of these, the first time are iormed by 
the Aiakan, Pegu, Hid Taung-lau ng rangos, traversing the country north and 
south and fonning the watershed ol the Iiraw iildy aud Sittang ri vers The 
valleys of these two streams unite in their southern portions into an enormous 
littoral plain, stretching from near Cape Negiais along the whole coast to 
Martaban at the mouth of the S ilwcen 

The Arakan division consists of more or less mountainous tracts , and 
lying between the lulls and the sea is a nirrow strip of country which is 
intersected by a labyrinth of tidal creeks of all sizes 

The two valleys of the Ii raw addy and the Sittang are similar in char- 
acter, though the latter is the narrower Both commence above the Bntish 
boundary line, the noble and fertile Irrawaddy valley opening out widely as 
it treads southward, until at the extremity of the Pegu range it 301 ns the Sit- 
tang valley, the two forming the great coast plain 

Tile Tenassenm division lias more than lialf its area occupied by the 
ramifications ot several mountain chains, which run up into ] Kinks, some of 
them 3,000 to 6,000 feet high The Tenassenm division touches tho Shan 
States of Siam to about 16” 25' north lat , and thence runs down the 
northern part of the Malayan peninsula to the isthmus of Kraw, being 
dividc'd from Siam proper by the great mountain chain that cuts the peninsula 
longitudinally into two nearly equal lialves 

The main hill ranges of British Burma are three m number Commencing 
w to the westward, the udge running parallel with the 

Mountains coas t ari d fonning the watershed lietwten the Bay 

of Bengal to the west and the Irrawaddy valley to the east is known as the 

* Forbes* BrtUsh Burma 
f Modlicott sad Hlituford 
J Administration Report. 
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" Arakan Yom&,” — the word ' yoma ’ signifying ‘ backbone ’* The range 
. is the southern continuation of the somewhat uim- 

' plicated ranges to the east of Chittagong It 

becomes a well defined ndge of great breadth, but of comparatively moderate 
height, east of Akyali, and continues steadily to Cape Negrais To the 
no-tliward the general height of the watei shed is about J,000 or 4,000 
feet, some peaks rising as much as 5,000 , but to the southward the elevation 
is much less Tins range is the boundary between Pegu and Arakan 

East of the Irrawaddy river and forming the water parting between that 
nver and Sittang ib another range known as the 
Pegu loma « p p ^, u Yoma,” terminating to the southward close 

to Rangoon and extending northward for somi distant e beyond the British 
frontier The maximum elevation of this yoma is about 2,000 feet, and is 
attained near the southern extremity in lat 17° 55' N , tlienee nortli- 
waid to the frontier the height varies from 800 to 1 ,400 feet The whole 
of the mountains cast of the Sittang must be disced with those of the 
Tenassenm province as paits of one great range, great!} exceeding the Ara- 
kan and Pegu Yoma in elevation, and distinguished fiom both by being 
mainly composed of metamorphic roc ks 

These are continued to the north as a distinct range — the Shan Yoma, — 
ultimately to join the Thibetan plateau Its east- 
.<un \ ums ern watershed is drained by tliL Sil ween, and to 

the east of this again is a continuous lofty range of mountains called in the 
lower part the karennee Yoma This forms a boundaiy between Burma and 
the more eastern States 

Towards the southern extremity of British Burma the various parallel 
ridges coalesce into one general lange, which forms 
Sontliim ranges the backbone of the M day peninsula The nietu- 

morphie lulls frequently attain an elevation of 5,000 to (>,000 feet, and some 

peaks are said to lie as much as 7,000 feet above the sea 

This is the chief river in Burma, the fonith incr ill the w r orld m point of 
.. size, and the gnat highway into the dominions 

i\em wan y 0 f the king of Buima Its sources are still unex- 
plored D’Anvillc, in the middle of the IStli century, consnleied it as iden- 

tical with the San po, which flows through Thibet from wpst to east In 1825 
Klaproth adopted auutliei idea, i iz , that the Irrawaddy w'as a continuation of 
the Pinlaing-kiang, which after flowing through Western Yunan euteied 
the valley of the Iriawaddy at Bhamo This idea has hi en proved to he erio- 
neous Lieutenant W ileox was of opinion that its souicc is in the Kampti coun- 
try, 300 miles above Avu But as the river at Bhamo, 250 miles above Ava, 
is a mile and a half wide and navigable foi light steamers, it is highly improb- 
able that its source should be only 1 10 miles beyond this point 

Mr Gordon in his Report on the Irrawaddy River consul ore it much more 
likely that the water of the “ Sanpo ” nver flows into the Iirawaddy than into 
the Brahmaputra * 

General Walker, in describing the survey operations in Assam during 
1877-78, says “ As regards the main question whether the ‘ Sanpo ' nver 
enters the Brahmaputra river or the Irrawaddy, the evidence is not yet conclu- 
sive The claims of the Irrawaddy to be the 


Major-Genend Waller 


recipient of the Sanpo have recently been put 


forward with great skill by Mr Gordon Mr Gordon J s reasons are based 

* Report on Irrawaddy Rxver, 1879 
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mainly on the circumstance that the known volume of the great river 
at various points of its course, in Upper Burma particularly, is incon- 
sistent with the sources of the river being so near at hand iib in the hill ranges 
to the east of Assam, wlieie they have been relegated ever since geographers 
armed at the conclusion th it tin Sanpo was not the source of the Irrawaddy 
Though m this the geographers iri probably correct, they are as probably wrong 
in having placed the sou ice of the Irrawaddy so low down Lieutenant Har- 
man has pointed out that there is ample aiea of tetra incognita in the regions 
to the north-east and e ist of Lhasa to furnish a river for the Irrawaddy 
And on Stanfoid J s library map of Asia a large river, called the Sok to the 
north and the Gugbo lower down, and closely following the meridian of 9(>°, 
is shown as rising several hundred miles to the north of Assam, and eventually 
entering the Dihong braneli of the Brahmaputra This river may very possi- 
bly bp the paient stinm of the Irrawaddy , it certainly dots not entci the 
Dibong, for Capl nn W oodtlioi JHi’s recent suivey oi the vulhy of that nvei 
shows conclusively th it tin sources are situated at a comparatively short dis- 
tance beyond the Assam fiontier 

Mi Gordon iho publishes in Ins report, and in support of Ins theory, a 
detailed account of the list exploration of the Sanpo furnished by Major- 
G< ueral Walhir, under elite 7th Novcmbu 1^79, of winch the following are 
extiaits — “ 1 he conise of the great Sunpo river lias been explored by a new 
explorer, N-m-g , foi a distance of about two bundled miles btlow the town 
of Chert mg, the. lowest point previously fixed ” 

The lcpoitgocs to show that mitliu the Snbansiri nor the Dibong, 
tribut iru s of the Brahm iputia is a continuation of the Sanpo as was sup- 
posed, hut th it thi v li ci iv r tin ir drainage fiom a watershed of the raini- 
est lignin in tin vvm 111 smith of the banpo, and of suthuent extent 
to fully account fin then volume of water “There can assuredly be 
no need foi going into the interior of Thibet to look for now watersheds now 
that the explore! N-m-g Ins dememstiatul that such a large extent of 
Ilimalav an slopes lies hi tween the Sanpo and the Brahmaputra It seems 
impossible an> lunge I to doubt th it the S inpo and the Inawaddy are the 
one rive l, and th ittlu Brahmaputra, like the Ganges md the Indus, has beam 
wrongly supposed by some geographeis to break tluough the gieat llimalvyan 
chain ” 


Captain Michel], who has green his particular attention to the question 
... T ,, of whether the Brahm iputia orTrnwaddy is the 
urct o it rniwaiiy continuation <>f the gre it liver of Thibet, the banpo, 
lias made some interesting notes on the subject Having studied carefully all 
tint foi me r explorers have vvutteu on the subject, he compares their theories 
with the infoimation lie elicited from the Abois aud tribes of the Upper Brah- 


maputra when he was amongst them last year He hasamved at someentirely 
novel and startling conclusions, which, while they agree with native testimony, 
go far to reconcile the hitherto antagonistic theories regarding the sources of 
the two great rivers of furthei India — the Brahmaputra and the Irrawaddy 
The following extracts from a paper written by Captain Micliell on the sub- 
ject are m his own words “ Wilcox saj s that a tradition prevails with the Abors 
of the Suhansiri that their hunters, once travelling in quest of game, went much 
further towards the north than usual, and they arrived at the banks of a noble 
and rapid nver, separating their wild hills from cultivated and spreading plains, 
whence the lowing of oxen was distinctly audible Another singular account 
they mentioned of the Dibong Abors, — that the Dibong was an anastomosing 
branch of a nver of great magnitude called the Sn Lohit, which also throws 
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off the Brahmaputra, and passes into unknown regions to the eastward They 
(Abors) are supposed to see the Sn Lohit, and on the opposite bank numbers of 
people of a strange tribe are perceived coming down to the ghftt to bathe, but 
it is too rapid and too broad to be crossed ” 

Captain Michcll remarks on this “ that the Mm of the Subansin, if they 
travelled due north, would arrive on the banks of the Snnpo, and would see 
cultivited spieading [Joins " He adds “I have frequently heard from the 
natives the same story about the Dihong being an anastomosing branch of the 
great Sri Lohit It should be jiarticularly noted that many ottlie Min boatmen 
call the Subansin the Brahmaputra So what Wilcox lieai d fiom them would 
favourthe idea that the Subansin was fust thrown off, the overflow in the 
lams wont to the Dihong, and the Sanpo continued to flew east The Abois 
are very positive in tlieir assertions that the Dihong is only a branch of a great 
mer, md that only at certain seasons ” 

In 1S25 Lieutenant Neufville of the Intelligence Department, on special 
duty in Assam, rejHirted as lollows to the Qiinitn Mastei (leueral — 

“ The oppiung m the mountains through which the Dihong flows is suffi- 
ciently debited to autlionse the opinion that this river cummunuatis with the 
plains of the north, and the following well authenticated experiences proves that 
the Dihong has its souices above the mountain ranges About 70 years ago,in 
the reign uf Raja Jouron (ur 1750), a sudden and teinhle flood poured fiom the 
Dihong, inundating the whole country and sweeping away large districts and 
villages in its 'resistless torrent The general features of the conntiy were 
changed, and the course of the great river was matenally alteieel by it 

“ The flood continuedfor fifteen daj s,dunng which various house hold utensils, 
elephant Lappings, and numerous articles, belonging to a race evident I) social anti 
civilised, of pastoral and agncultural habits, weie washed down the stream This 
flood is established bijond eloobt, and seems to prove the fait that the Dihong 
communicates eithe i pc iieidic all v, perennially, or occasionally with a consider- 
able stienn in tin northern [dams The pi oplc Lieutenant Neufville examined 
all maintained that tile uvci was called the Sn Lohit, and Lieutenant Neufville 
remaiks that it must he a nvei of grt it importance, as lie finds it mentioned 
at intervals by various tubes as far as the holder of China oi Chinese 
Tartaiy ” 

Luutcnant Nrufvillc fuitliei states “ The existence of a veiy laigemer 
called the Sn Lohit, and mnmng at the hack of the mountainous ranges, aj>- 
pears to be too generally asserted to he altogether void of ii undatlon, hut I am 
totally unable to ascertain the direction of its course, and can only leconnle 
the contradictory accounts by supposing if fosipaiato info hi a distinct branches, 
taking opposite channels One of these, flowing fiom cist to west, is sa d to 
discharge its waters into the Dihong penodieally with the lams, and the 
arguments in favour of this statement aie supported by \en strong data ” 
Lieutenant Neufville continues — 

“ The country to the eastwaid of Bhote is inhabited by a powerful nation 
called Kulitas or Kultas, who have attained a high degree of civilisation In 
former times communication was kept up lietween the Assamese and Kultas, 
but it has long since ceased There is said to be an entrance to Assam from 
their country by a natural tunnel under the mountain* This is obviously 
fabulous, at least to the assumed extent 

“ All accounts state that a body of Assamese under two sons of a Burra 
Gaham, al out eight generations ago, took refuge in the country of the Kulitas 
on the banks of the Sn Lohit, whence they maintained a communication 
with Assam for some time To the Kulitas are attributed the instruments of 
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■husbandry and domestic lifp washed down m the great flood, but since that 
date all communication with them had ceased To the eastward of the 
Kulita country is the well known country of the Lama, or the Taing 
Long Raja, an independent chief frequently engaged in hostilities with tho 
Kulitas 

“ There is a passage to the Lama country through the Mishmi hills, a 
little to the north of the Bralimakund, t wenty days’ march ” 

Regarding the Singphoos, Lieutenant Neufville remarks “The Stng- 
phoos say that they were origin illy located on a hill called Moojill Singara 
Ilhoom, two mouths’ prarncy from Assam, on the borders of China , and their 
borders were washed by a rivet called the Sn Lohit, winch flowed in a southern 
direction and united with the Irrawaddy They emigrated to the plains of 
Khoondoo-gong, also on the Sn Lolnt 
Captain Michel 1 lcmarhs on this — 

“ Captain Nenfvilh is known aR having been a most painstaking and 
accurate investigator, and examined numbers of natives with refcience to the 
flood, which was then of reant occurrence 

“I have heard exactly the same tiling fiom the natives about the Assam- 
ese who took refuge on the banks of the Sn Lolnt Of one point tliere is 
no doubt, and that is, tint the natives call the river we know as the Sanpo the 
Sn Lolnt They also cill the river wlmh flows through the ancient country 
of the Kamptis, neai where we place the souiees of the Irrawaddy, the Sn 
Lohit Tiny don't e ill the Dibong the Sn Lolnt In foimer times tl ere was 
communication between Hie Assamese and Kulitas, but since the date of the 
gieat flood it had ce ixed " 

It will lie noticed that Captain Neufville arrived at the conclusion that 
the Saupo had two branches taking opposite channels, one flowing e ist to west, 
which is said to discharge its waters into tile Diking periodic illy in the 
rams The Kamptis agiee with the Singpliuos that the Sn Lohit flows 
through the Lama valley from the noitli lound one side of a great mountain 
in which the Brahmaputra has its rise It we bclievi native evidence, we 
are forced to the conclusion that the Sanpo flows to the north of the Abors, 
and Mislimi through the luma valley and into Bunna, and in the rains 
throw s a quantity ot water into the Dibong 

“All cxploiers agiee that about 10 miles from Chetang there is a 
rocky harrier opposing tho onwaid progress ot the Sanpo * * * ” If 

we believe in Desgodiu’s Lama (the only person who professes to have seen 
what actually occuis wheu the nver encounters the burner), we arrive at 
the conclusion that the Sanpo forces its way past the barrier, and there is 
an enormous waterfall The river after the rocky hairier is passed is reported 
by the only person who professes to have seen it, a native explorer, to be in 
places very nanow, with a moderate current 

It appears an extraoidinary circumstance that, though the river flows in 
a flat country aud receivis numeious large affluents, such us tlic Nam Puclia, 
6(>0 paces wide, the Kunjong, and numerous other laige livers, since passing 
the rocky barner it steadily diminished in width from 400 yards to 160 
yards, the current slow, and no extraordinary depth noted Does not this 
point to the conclusion that some of the water had been diverted in the 
mountains ? 

“ If we believe the natives, the Dibong only communicates with the Sanpo 
when the latter nver overflows in the rams , and when not overflowed tho 
Sn Lohit flows to the east, and passes down into the Kampti country 
and Burma, becoming the nver which we recognise as the Irrawaddy. " 
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Cuptam Michel 1 thus concludes his remarks “A reference to my report 
Testimony of natn e tribes. . on tI,e SmgpllOO and Kamptl COUlltiy Will show 
how very certain it is that auver called the Sn 

Lohit enters Burma 

“ Thus we see the Miris at the extreme north-west of Assam say they 
Mms havo a great rivpr flowing to their north and in 

un last and west direction 

Abors “ The Alxirs m the noith say tliat that nver 

is the Sn Lohit 

“ The Mislnnis in the north-east say a great river flows to the north of 
Miniums their mountains in an easterly duection 

“ The Lamas of the valh y in the east maintain you 
1 a,l,fts gi t to Till hit hy following tin 1> inks of a gi eat nv er 

“ The Kampt is in the south-east, say the Sn Lohit flows hy the capital 
Kuinptiis °f the Lama valley coming from the noith 

“ The Smgphoos on the south say that the Sn 
Bmpi'tioos Lolnt i omen into their country fmmtlie north and 

from an immense distance They, moieovi r, call the Irrawaddy the ‘ Sn Lohit ’ 
“We li ivi thus nil the ti ibis from 02° to 98° and from 30° to 2(° lat 
quite agioi ing in the same doiy about the river Tins tistimony lias bien 
obtained by diftt rent tiavt !U rs not anxious to piove any partn ula i geogi lplneal 
theory, and is therefore of eonsideiahlv more value, as it is qmti lnilcjir ndent 
“Our gi ograpln is i mnot assert that tin S inpo is not the In nvnldy , on 
the other hand, all the native tribes through whose countiy it Hows insist th it 
it is Tin burdin of pioof Ins with tin giogruphois, who asset t tbit the 
Irrawaddy mid Sinpo in not one and tin sum nvir ” 

Itis surpnsing tint modun waters, vvhili disi nssmg the vanous theories 
as to tin souices of tin Inaw idd\, should have entire 1) lost sight of Jai uten- 
ant Ncufwllc’s valu ilile report The most hittir opponent to the S nip i-Irn- 
vvaildv tlieoiy is C'olonil \ ule, hut the irgumcnts In brings fonvinl in support 
of his tlieoiy do not convince, and after re iding and vviighing them thi impres- 
sion is left tint 1 hi, question li is not bit n liomstly gone nit”, mil that, the 
effort midi is to support a tottcung theoiv rather than to dear up i pi ofouiul 
mystery and develop a great diseovei v Tin most satisfac tin y vviitir on this 
question is Mi (notion, Engineer, Jlen/ult lie does not theuu/c, hut takes 
all the evidinees for and against, and aftir carefully siTting them lays his 
conclusions before the n ulei Thij were more cinivini ing to mi than any 
other arguments I hod lichee reid, and 1 nil convinced th it bail Mi Guidon 
visited the north-last frontier and gathered mfoi main n on tin spot at winch 
Captain Miclull did, he would hive ai rival it the sum amdusioiis 

Having studied this question foi some time, I quite agree with Captain 
Michdl's deductions — 

Is! — That the Suhansin is a minor bianili of the Sanpo 

2nd — That the Sanpo when in flood overflows at the barrier mentioned 
and communicates with the Dibong 

3rd — That the main stream ot the Sanpo then flows north-east, and 
after some way throws a larger blanch to pun the Irravvaildy 
lint it is also possible that tin whole of the remaining flood docs 
not go to the liravvaddy, hut that continuing its lioitlnily course 
it mn lost itself in the Silween, the Mekong, and the Yang-tse- 
kiang, and thus venty the report ot in old vvntei that these five 
gieat livers liavc one souico in common 
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Thb Valle? op the Ieuawaddy 


The drainage area of the Irrawaddy la, according to Mr Gordon,* shaped 
somewhat like an inverted sevres vase The 
Valley of the Irrawaddy J( lta is the month The true delta extends much 
highei than Saiktha, and has an area of about 18,000 square miles 

The neck of the vase exta mis from Prome, about 1 51) miles noithwards, to 
_ Malloon It is about 100 miles wide, and is occu- 

niniagL area p 1( >d by spurs of hills from the Aiakan and Pegu 

Tomas streteliing down to the river 

The body of tin vase may be said to occupy an oval or nearly circ ular area, 
tbc centre ot which lies to tin north of Mandalay It extends fiom Malloon 
far north of Mandalay and llliamo, but by a peculiai construction of the 
country and arrangement of the tnlmtanes, the dunnage from the greater 
{■art of tins area only reaches the rive r south of Mandalay All the princi- 
pal tiibutancs of the loner part of the Irrawaddy valley enter the river 
within 40 miles of cich other, the highest of them, the Myit-ngny, debouch- 
ing 0 miles below Mandalay on (lie left bauk , the others, the Moo and Chin- 
dwin, enter on the light hank The exact bound hips and extent of the 
drainage basins of tin se rivers aie not precisely known , but of the remain- 
ing area of the llurmesc valley only .15,1100 or 40,000 square mihs drain into 
the rivei above M mdal ly The other 80,000 to 90,000 squ ire milps are distri- 
buted betvvrinthc tlnec mint, — the Chin dvvin,the Moo, and the Myit-ngay 
It is piobablc that ovei tins part ot the Irrawaddy valley on its right bank 
the annual rainfall is consulf rably loss than 50 
Iiunfiilt indies It is known to be less ovei a I irge extent 

of torutoiy on the eastern side, md at Mandaliy itself tile fall is much lower 

than at 'lhayetmyo or Piome It is cstini ited at less than 10 nidus south of 
Mamlalay, and in the region of which the old city of Pig ill H the centre, tlio 
in is oi a marvellous eliyuess Some thousands of 
oynii am ins «a brick pagodas, several centuries old, aie scattered 

over the site of the city in a state of jicrfect preservation The contrast 

observed on going northwards from the delta to Upper Burma is here inten- 
sified, and the eh structive effect of the luxunant vegetation anel disintegrat- 
ing climate ot the lower country is markedly abse nt It is said occasional 
showers oi rain fall , but this happens seldom, and it is estimated that the rain- 
iall oi a large portion of the country is less than 10 inches yearly This 
climate seems to extend eastvv ird as far as the foot of the Shan lulls, anel 
the natives report that the dire ct road from T emayth in to A\ a is so dry and 
bad ly supplied with water that elpphmts from the Nyin-gyan forest are 
biouglit to Ava by the road through the Shan States through the Nattik pass 
The region to the north anefeist of Mamlalay is believed to be better 
watered, but the rimfall cannot be heavy, as the Myit-ngay, which drains 
almost the whole of this country and a portion to the south, in ill some 14,000 
square miles, is only from 000 to 400 yards wide at its mouth The Moo 
river is about 400 yards wide iu flood in its lower pait, and the Cliin-dwin is 
probably GOO yards wide, — when visited by Dr Iiie hardson, — near Gruelot The 
smaller streams to the south, from tie, mouth of the Clun-elwiti to Magway, 
are small and unimportant, but are torrential in character, and precipitate large 
quantities of water suddenly into the Irrawaddy m a short time, but soon 
resume their normal state * 


Report oh the Irrawaddy Rteer, by it Gordon, Part 1 
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Q bo logical Form ati ok 

The hills, which two or three miles below Thayetmyo approach the nver 
and form steep ridges along its banks, are near 
Hi i at Thsyctniyo the station, separated from it by a wide plain some 
miles in width "Winding round in a broken ridge to the west, they again 
form a higher, more marked, and broken range opposite to Meaday 

They are throughout composed of sandstones and shaly beds, of the 

_ , . , , , same general character as those which form the 

Sandstone, and -talc t]ie pouth of Thayctmyo At Tonng- 

gyan-doung sharply marked lidges of sandstone stretch away from the river 
T , to the west Some of these beds are calcareous, but 

onng gmn i ou»t, the majority are gritty sandstones, open grained, 

and hut slightlv indurated, with alternating beds of a more clayey deposit, 
generally of a bluish tint 

This ridge continues to bug the nver bank till near Malloon, whence it 
recedes to the west, and a belt of champaign country intervenes between it 
and the river 

At Mym-hla the soil is flat and graielly Thus far the channel of the 
river is clear and well dciined, and not veiy wide 
M ^ in lft (1,200 to 1,100 yards), with frequently steip and 

wooded banks After passing Mengoon the ground to east continues elevated, 
while to the west the river expands and assumes a lake-like character 

Some distance inland the elevated ground continues to extend as far as 
Mimboo, a little above and opposite Mag-way From this a wide alluvial 
plain extends from ten to fifteen miles between the nvtr and the outer spurs of 
the great Arahan mountains, and continues as far north as neatly opposite to 
Pagan, wliei e another rulgc approaches the rivet hank Just above Myiu-hla on 
the west bank a high cliff of soft reddish sandstone projects boldly into the nver. 

North of Mag-way for several miles are soft beds of sand and pebbly 
gravels, cut into deep ravines and watercourses Along here fossilised wood 
occurs on the banks washed out of the sandy cliffs ibis remarkably varying 
character of the bank is fully seen at the village of Maggec-bm Here a 
good section is exposed, showing a succession of 
aeec<? " 1 clayey sands, of sands, and pebbly sands Fre- 

quently intercalated masses of irregular shaped beds of a hard calcareous sand- 
stone occur, and occasionally of a dense fenuginous conglomerate 

The great mass of the cliffs is a yellowish gray sand, or clayey sand, 
aboundmg in laminse of falbe bedding, and the result of irregular deposition 
Between the villages of Kanslieyat and Thcclabay, the undulations of the 
surface are less sudden. This character continues past the village of Shadaing, 
and appears jiartly due to the pr< sem e of a thick bed of ferruginous sandstone 
under the clayey sands of the cliffs which has resisted the erosion This is not 
the ferruginous pebbly conglomerate which appears to continue along here 
near to the base of the cliff, but a fine sandstone, with a few white quartzy 
pebbles imbedded in a red cementing sand , upon it rests the ordinary yellowish 
blue clay 

ThiB character partially continues to Sit-tli a-bo-glay, but between the 
latter village and Yaynan-gyoung the cliffs are much intersected by small ravines 
and watercourses 

At Yaynan-gyoung along the river bank the lower portion of the cliff is 
_ composed of regularly laminated sands and clayey 

aynsn gyoong sands Many of the beds are slightly calcareous. 
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Mid abound in calcareo-coneretionary masses of the most varied shapes and forms 
The general bedding of the mass is quite regular, but each layer or bed abounds 
m oblique lamination, and often of a most complicated kind 

From Yaynan-gyoung to Menleng hill the formation is sandstone covered 
with ferruginous gravel 

The country is of the same general outline, formed of a plateau of toler- 
ably level and flat country, intersected bv numerous deep and irregular ravines 
The whole has obviously been originally a great flat or elevated plateau, which 
has subsequently been eaten into and degraded by the action of surface water 
And this has been the result of causes which have taken effect subsequently 
to the country having assumed its present general outline and configuration 
The top of Menleng hill is about 270 feet above the Tmwad<ly at Yaynan- 
gyoung, the general level of the plateau from v, hich it rises being about 160 feet 
The sandstone cliffs continue for about 2$ miles above Yaynan-gyoung 
Here is situated the large town of Pecn-elnmiig at the mouth of a stream which 
is said to lia\e a considerable length of course 

Leaving this the aspect of the country changes very materially We 
lose the steep blufEs of sandstone, and thcie is a great stretch of long-swelling 
country more nchly cultivated and more Covered with wood, though still 
not tluekly About a mile beyond this some low cliffs of loose sands and 
gravels (never more than forty feet high) are exposed The la) ers are hori- 
zontal and very lnogulurly developed A few small pati lies of ferruginous con- 
glomeratic grac cl occur These are not fe iroginous, and are hut loosely coherent 
The same general character of country continues to beyond Silay-myo, 
with great flats of river alluvium lice and there 

Passing Peerua-chouug, this plain country is replaced by a succession 
I‘ f ine, chonn of ridgy hills of no gieat elevation, hut forming 

a pcculiai serrated outline, from the successive 
outeroppiug of the harder beds among the softer sands and clays The beds 
dip to south and west at angles of 12° to 15°, and give a succession of long 
and sloping ridges with steep and sudden falls 

Above Smgou the country adjoining the mei is low and flat, the coun- 
Abovc Sin on try behind being formed of undulating plains, 

vc rising gradually as they recede from the river 

Pagan stands on a high hank or flat consist mg of soft earthy sands and 
„ pebbly layers, occasionally cemented by lime, and 

thus forming concretionary masses The pebbly 
layers are generally ferruginous and cemented by the peroxide of iron into hard 
conglomerates, which on the exposed face of the steep bank often stand out 
boldly from the general surface, the softer beds being washed away The 
same character prevails for some miles along the nvei bank, from the bold 
and commanding point of Logahnundah upwards, past the old and present 
town of Pagan 

Opposite to Pagan on the west bank is the Tang-gyee range of hills 
T , .. These hills arc composed of a senes of shales of 

ang gjee i » bluish-grey colour, with thin but tolerably regular 

beds of sandstone intercalated, above v.h ch comes a succession of thin-bedded 
sandstones, with their partings of shales or clays This sandy character is 
persistent to the top and back towards the west Near the summit there is a 
thick mass of sandstone 40 feet, which forms a marked scarp under the temple 
The continued succession and alteration of these harder and softer beds, 
together with the thinly covered and and nature of their surface, owing 
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partly to the incessant falls of portions of the rocks, and partly to the 
sandy and unproductive nature of the soil, give a remarkable character to the 


North of Pagan low cliffs of sand and pebbly beds extend along the 
v eastern bank, broken up by many small ravines 

o o r*gan and little crpeks The sands and clays ha\e been 

very irregularly deposited, and occasionally form almost perpendicular banks 
130 to 160 feet high 

A shoit distance above Nyoung-oo the bank becomes low and wooded 
N oun oo Low banks of bluish clay (ten or twelve feet high) 

y are here and theie exposed by the cutting back of 

the river, but the whole country is low and like a great delta 

This low wooded and <lelta-!ike character stretches to the north here for 
many miles past Koonee-ywa, Mym-gyan, and Yandahoo, and is the result 
of the great deposits formed hy the junction of the Chin-dwin nver with the 
Irrawaddy 

Passing Samait-kyan, the channel of the nver, still studded with islands, 
gradually becomes moie defined Moung-gway is seen in the distance behind, 
and the villages of Snypa-dain, Nga-zoon, and Yajinna passed A long 
reach of m ei through finely timbered country, with gently undulating and 
cultivated hills behind, leads to Kyouk-ta-lonng, where these hills come down 
to the ruer bank 

They acquire the comparative unjmrtance which they jiossess only from 
, their contrast with the great extent of lev< lgiound 

jou oaag about, foi nowlioic do tiny rise more than 100 feet 

above the m er level Theyfoima suits ot flat-topped hillocks, with sleep 
ravines between, composed of jellowish giey shaly cl u s With yellow 
earthy sandstone, a few layeis are luid and calcareous, hut the majority aie 
loosely eolieicnt, and soft and caithy 

The eountiy behind foimed on these rot ks is a broken flat, the tops of 
the higher grounds being neally levtl along the strike of the harder beds 

The whole country seen fiom the luglici grounds looks and, parched, and 
barren The sandy, dij, and jellow soil jK-eps out all over, and is seaiccly 
hidden by tlie stunted and half-grown brushwood and coppice, which is 
sparsely scatteiod over it 

Advancing from Kyouk-ta-loung, the successive ranges of hills to the 
east of Mandalay use into new 

The Sagaing lange of lulls stiotchcs for miles north and south, the sonth- 

a erly teimmation of the ridge meeting the nver 

Sagftmf ™ at the town of Sagaing b ** 

Exactly opposite to it is the rocky promontory of Shway-gyay-yet, and 
between these two points the channel of the Tnawaddy is narrowed to 800 
yards, while both above and below these points the channel widens greatly, 
and is studded with sandbanks and islands 

The average elevation is not more than 500 feet, with some points rising 
. to 950 It is much brokpn up by small ravines 

anu watercourses , tbe surface is very bare, cover- 
ed only with a few stunted coppice shrubs and a very scanty heibage 

The rocks are gneissosc and homblendic, with a thiek seam of limestone 
beds associated with them Tho lower beds are micaceous gneiss thinly foliated, 
and intercalated with other beds which are hornblendic These arealso traversed 
by many veins of pure quartz Above these comes a senes of beds of lime- 
stone, highly crystalline, and in parts beautifully white and saccharine marble. 
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From tlie marble beds along this ndge much fine stone could be bad 
Marble This rock at Sagamg is used largely for lime, the 

al 1 kilos being situated at the southern end of the 

range, and the supply of stone taken from the rugged scarp of the hill above 
Running parallel with the main ridge of the Sagamg hills there is a 
minor range, whn.li extends in a perfectly continuous line for five or six miles 
nearly due north and south fmm th-> t wn It rises gradually towards the 
north to about 250 feet m elevation, and then terminates somewhat abruptly 

Course op the Irr cwadiiy 

The Irrawaddy after draining the great plun of Upper Buima enteis, as 
it approaches the British frontier, a narrow \ lllcy lying between the spurs of 
the Aiakan md ikgu ranges and extending below the c ity of Piorne Thence 
it rolls oil through the witlening valley, until, about BO miles from the sea, it 
bifurcates One hi ane li flow s to the wostwaid and forms the Bassem river, 
while the mam chinncl in tlio lowei put ol the dolt i subdivides, and finally 
entersthesea by ten mouths It is navigable foi livci steameis tor 810 miles 
trom the sea, and dining the niny sei«on it iws 10 fett above its summer 
level In some pheis it ovufluws the hanks, and presents, as fai as the eye 
call leach, a boundless expanse of tin hid vv iin The iiniintin the main 
channel is about 5 mills an hour At Maud il ly, win re the riser widens out, 
flu use dining i flood does not quite imifspond withtlntoi Sagung, where it 
is narrow But, aceouling to nu isiurmcnts leemded, flic oidiniry high flood 
is 22 feet ahove flu low witci veto \n addition of one oi two iu t to this at 
Mandalay floods, it is said, the whole nty The mu rises and snhsidis three or 
tour turns dm mg the monsoon months, aDd has liem known not to commence 
to fall at Bli imo till Octohn This is by the in n S00 miles from the sea The 
flood lisi of tlie rivei at Bliamo is <>0 feet, and (In c 1; nine 1 is at that, time H 
miles wide, but is bioki n up into Ihue channels by islands The principal 
channel is the lett, which is ibout seven hundred yaids wide m December 

D<Jihi — ’1 heie are t.hice de(ihs*oi “( houk-dvvrn ” on the Inawaddy 
First ilefik Thi tirst commences near Scnbo, and extends for 

25 milts to a few miles ihove Bliamo 
Between these two points the river flows between high wooded banks At 
the lower entimcetho chmnclisone thousand yuds broad, but gradually 
narrows to five hundied, two hundred, aud oven severity yards, as the parallel 
ranges approach ea< li other The d< pth of tins part of the nver is very great, 
in some parts no bottom being found at 25 fathoms, but the navigation of 
the upper part is most clangorous, owing to numerous insulated greenstone 
rocks which stretch across it, exposed twenty feet and moie in February 
Dr Andc rson remarks “ Telling evidences were not wanting in the high water 
mark twenty-five feet abovo the then level, and m the shivered trunks of large 
trees and the debris of branches heaped in wild confusion among the rocks, 
that the body of water pouring through the narrow goige must in the rams 
be enormous and of tcrnfic power The navigation with the pi esent obstacles 
unremoved would be impossible for nvei feteamers, but engineering skill could 
speedily render the waterway practicable if desired, for trafhc ”* 

The second defile commences a little below Kyoung-toumr, and extends to 
,, within 3 miles of the island of fehway-baw It is 

cond defile very deep, narrow, and aveihung by gigantic preci- 

pices Their summits are mostly covered with scanty stunted trees, bufc 


* Tale's Munott to Ava 
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sdme rise hire with splintery peaks and red rocky escarpments The most strik- 
ing feature is the great limestone precipice, which rises like a gigantic wall 
eight hundred feet from the water’s edge This is the Deva faced cliff 
oelebruted in the mythical history of Sampenago 

The thud defile commence? at Malay and Sampenago, and extends for 30 
Third defile mill s to the town of Sengoo The country on 

either bank is lully and covered to the water’s edge 
with luxuriant forest The stream from 1,000 to 1,500 yards wide Steamers 
d -awing not mort than 4 or 5 feet of water can at all times of the year navigate 
the nver as far as Bhamo, and during the flood vessels of a much greater 
draught could pass On its banks are many villages and cities, some of them 
very large At Myin-gyan on the left bank gunpowder is manufactured 
It is a large and wealthy place, and the chief town of a fertile district Many 
large towns and villages are established a little back fiom the rivet, and the 
mliabitants thus avoid many exactions of boat service, both in peace and 
wai 

In July 1871 Mr Strette] ascended the nver as far as Munt-goung, lat 
26° N The ytar was remaikable for its diyne?s and the small amount of water 
in the river He found it divided into two channels — that to the right about 
50 yards wide, that to the left double that breadth, with 0 feet of water 
in the deepest part The next day he ascended a “noble goige,” but the 
current was so strong that the men had to yump out and tow the boats 
At Munt-goung the nver divides into two great arms, that to the east bemg 
considerably the larger, but the rapid'- foibid further progress, though for 
boats of light draught the channel may he navigable tor miles further 
north 


The total length of the Iirawaddy from the highest point yet reached 
- (Mjnchec) to the si a is about 1,000 miles, but 

‘ Mancliee is on the western arm of the river, and 

the principal one is the eastern 

It is full oi islands and smdbanhs, manv of the former, and all the 
T , , , ... latter, being submerged during the rains New 

sandbanks are continually forming and. old ones 
being removed, and the deep channel changes in many places every season, and 
in some places even oflener , but the course of the nver, flowmg as it does every 
where, except m the delta, between high banks, alters inappreciably Its 
waters are extremely muddy, and mud is carried far out to sea 

It commences to rise in Maich, some months before the rains set in, hut 
whether owing to the melting of the snows m 
the mountains m which it takes its rise, or to 
heavy rains at that season in the extreme northern portion of the country 
which it drams, or to both causes, is not yet known Certain it is that as high 
as Bhamo it rises before any ram has fallen there It rises and falls several 
ii ii re™! times till about Jane, and then rising pretty 

018 ° steadily it attains its maximum height about 


September, at which time it is at Promo 3 J to 34 feet above its dry season 
level, and at this season below the latitude of Myan-goung inundates a vast tract 
of country to the east and unprotected bank In the rains steamers and large 
boats enter the main nver from Rangoon by the Pan-hlamg or Baw-lay creek, 
but dunng the dry season they have to descend the Rangoon nver for some 
distance, and passing through the Bassein creek (not to be oonfounded with 
the Bassein nver), enter the Irrawaddy by the To, or China Bakir At this 
season the entranoe of the Bassein nver from the Irrawaddy is entirely closed 
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by a large sandbank, bat m the rams steamers'can pass up and down by this 
channel The tide is felt as far up as Henzada 

The principal affluents in British territory are the Ma-htoon (or Mung- 
doon), the Ma-de, and the Tha-lai-dan from the 
west, and the Kye-nee, the Bwot-lay, and the 

Naweng from the east 

In Upper Burma the streams which feed the Irrawaddy are more consider- 
able in size and number To coinmcite from the noth, in lat 26° it 
receives a blanch of size equal toil-, own from the eastwird In 2-1° 56' 
the Mo-goung mer flows mtu it from the west 

The Mo-goung nver is tortuous and subdivided, with occasional rapids, 
M but boats of some considerable size ascend it, and 

several of its branches above Mo-goung are navig- 
able by canals Ore of its most considerable tnbutaries, the Endaw-choung, 
lias its source in the Endawgyec — a lake among the lulls to which the traditions 
of the people assign a volcanic origin * 

The Taping river joins the Iirawaddy about a mile north of the town of 
Bhamo During the dry season it is one hundred 
p 8 and fifty to two hundred yaids wide, and navigable 

onl v by boats, which convey a constant traffic between the Irrawaddy and 
Tsit-kaw, w In re the meiclianchse is transferred to and from mules During 
th6 rains the Taping is at le,ist 500 yards wide, and navigable for small 
river steameis up to tins place, about 20 miles from its mouth Its source is 
reported to be three days distant fiom Muangla, and flows thiough a deep gorge 
in the lofty mountains wlu< li lie north of Mnmun It receives in itB 
course the water of a considctable number of mountain toi rents , amongst 
others the Nantliabct, a moderate bized, deep flowing stream with a very strong 
current, which joins it at its exit from the hills 1U guiding the name of this 
nver, Mr Baber, m his Report of his Journey through Yutun, remarks “This 
nver (Taping) affords a very good instance of the confusion m which Chinese 
geographical names aie often involved Its comet name is ‘ Ta-ying , ’ but, 
according to the ‘ topography/ it is sometimes called ‘ Ta-elu ’ At Kau-ngay 
(Menglaj it becomes the ' Au-lo ' Dr Anderson names it the ‘ Ta-pmg/ but 
at Teng-yuch (Momien) finds it called the ‘ To-hu ‘ and ‘ Ta-lo ’ The native 
maps provide it with still another designation, as the * Yunbcng ’ We 
have thus seven names appropriated by a single liver scarcely 150 miles long ” 
A few miles below the 2Kli dtgree of latitude the Shway-li debouches 
Sliwayli into the Irrawaddy It is a stream of considerable 

length rising m Yunan, where it is known as the 
“ Lung-ch’uan,” or more generally “ Lung/' 1 by the Chinese 

“ Here it is a clear stream, some fifty yards broad, running m a deep gully, 
■Vein Tai ’in and muck obstructed by rapids The valley is not 

an ai p mg pa. f) a ^ jg ]s the ease of the Salween, but easy slopes nse 
from both banks and exhibit a few patches of cultivation A well preserved 


chain bridge, fifty-three yards long, spans the stream, the level of which we 
found to be 4,300 feet above the sea, 200 feet lower than the Mekong ” 

The Sliway-li flows in a south-westerly direction as fur as Muang-mow It 
here flows almost east, but again bending to the south gradually, and again to the 
north-east, finally enters the Irruwaddj at a more northern latitude than Muang- 
mow Between Muang-mow and the Irrawaddy the Shway-li is said to flow, a 
deep nver 100 yards wide, through a cultivated plainstudded with villages (Shan) 


* Yule's Mitsio* to Ava 
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Or Clwviat WiHnuns myt of ii ; ‘ r A inr mils* up from the swwthof 
the rirer I find at this season (April) an eras current of water, of a depth varying 
from a few niche* to over twelve feet, running between bank* two or three 
haadbed yards apart, with marks of nee of water m the flood of twenty feet or 
n*ore above the preeent level It is said to continue of this character for om 
day’s journey, and then for five days to be a most intricate series of shallow*, 
jhlabds, channels, and taud bonks to where the Momeit nver falls into it. One 
day leads to Momeit town, and at two or three days’ boat journey from the 
junction the Kaohrn mountains are met with, and further progress stopped 


Ufethe dry season boats drawing three feet can ascend to Momeit. In 
the summer floods the largest boats of 80 and 100 tons can go up for two or 
three days’ journey beyond the junction of the Momeit stream The nver is 
so winding, however, that nine days' journey by the nver can be accomplished 
in four by land, and, except for rafts of timber, bamboos, and pickled tea, and 
boats with heavy cargoes, the nver is not much used, the land routes along its 
course being much more convenient for the lighter traffic The lands near 
its banks are very low They are flooded in the rams, and reported to be 
very unhealthy The Kuchins come down to within a few miles of its 
mouth, and make all the roads very unsafe 

At the lower end of the valley of Ava, and immediately under the walls 
of the city, comes iu the fine stream of the Myit- 
yi n K»y ngay from the northern Shan country 

This nver, about 150 yards broad, is a fine deep stream, and the banks 
very steep and high * 

According to Yule, this nver is 800 yards in width, and was when crossed 
by him flowing with a deep, full, uniform, strong current “ It does not, 
according to the people, vary nearly so much as the Irrawaddy, and shonld, 
from what they said, be navigable for moderate sized boats throughout the 
year It is stated to continue navigablo for four days above Shway-yazan 
(probably about thirty miles), and then to become rapid and rooky The 
name Myit-ngay, or little nver, is evidently bestowed m distinction from the 
Irrawaddy only ” The area drained by this river is 14,000 square miles 

In 21° 45 lat the Kyen-dwen (Chin-dwin) joins the Irrawaddy Its ex- 
_ _ . treme outlet* are 22 miles apart, the interval forming 

Kjm^cn (Cbln-dwm) BU0Ce8810n l ongj l ow , iod partudly populated 

islands The lowest and largest mouth of the Chm-dwm is traditionally said 
to have been an artificial cat made by one of the kings of Pagan The river 
rises in the Shway-doung gyee north of Mo-goung, and thence passes north- 
wards, north-westwards, and westward through the plain of Payendwen, already 
a broad and navigable stream After leaving the plain it carves round to the 
south, and keeps its southern oourse till terminating in the Irrawaddy 

Of the middle oourse of the Chm-dwm between the valley of the 
Amber mines m lat 26° 80 , and the Burmese post of Kindat, little is 
known. The Bormans scarcely exercise any jurisdiction over the inhabitants, 
who are chiefly Shans, along the nver, the Kachms and other wild tnbes 
bynp-ng to the bills The navigation is interrupted at several places by falls 
or transverse reefs, a series of which is known to exist some sixteen miles 


Mowthe plain of Hookong, and another which first bars the traffic upwards at 
Yakaa, or Kat-tha, four days north of the head of the Kabo valley m lat. 
f Not far below taw last it reoeivee the large tributary of toe Qoroo, 




art f far ow n at vrtink, tfl a fea|f aherow valley, ate the T*ifc**u~ 

wlriah brin g the Chinese trafiekmg to Mo-gonag The lower part of 1 

Ooroo valley u and to bo peopled and well eadtrvatad. Salt i m produced frdM 
brme springs m thu Taller, and. tnnher u floated down foe sale along the THajj 
win. Bolowtha Ooroo the narrow alluvial Taller of the Chind-wm w tolerably 
populated, and aflorda occasional noe grounds fertilieod by annual mundststnu 
The Cburd-win is navigable for & largest boat* of tife Irrawaddy up to 
Kendat, and the trade is very eonaiderable in gram from the lower part ot the 
nver, a* well a* to acme extent from the valley of the Ooroo Most of the 
Chind-wm's tributaries from the east are auriferous , and he noe, perhaps the 
name Sonaparanta applied anciently to the country between the twwriveur 
and near their junction, not improbably the Jana regto of Ptolemy, almost a 
translation of the Sanskrit name 

The Moo bieecta this Doab for a distance of two degrees from north to sooth, 
and enters the Irrawaddy among thick fohage and 
*°°’ numerous villages a httle below Kyonk-takrang 

The Tan falls into the Irrawaddy a little to the south of lat. 21°, but 
little u known of it. South of t.hl« no stream of 
oonsequence joins the Irrawaddy 
Ituekaky or thb Irrawaddy ybox Thayetmyo to Majtdalat * 

I left Thayetmyo on the 18th November 1881 at 6-30 ax the thermo- 
Pint day, Thayetmyo to meter was 72° At 8 we passed Allan-myo Una 
Myln hla. is a considerable village on the eastern bank of the 

river a httle higher up than Thayetmyo There is plenty of good camping 
ground here, and the ground rues inland from the river Just behind the 
town and slightly to the south is a cluster of hillocks on whioh some temporary 
barracks have been erected A detachment of troops was quartered here last 
year, but on the foroe at Thayet being reduced they were withdrawn It 
is to be regretted that Thayetmyo was ever selected as a military post m pre- 
ference to Allan-myo, as the latter is superior m every respect and in every 
way better suited for the purpose. 

The country all about Allan-myo and south below Yua-toung has been 
carefully surveyed It is proposed when the Irrawaddy Valley Railway u 
extended from Prome to Allan-myo to canton the troops on the eastern bank 
The idea at present is to have the railway terminus at Yua-toung exactly 
opposite to Thayetmyo and under the protection of the guns of the fart. 
The cantonment is to extend one mile north and south of Yua-toung and two 
mOee inland. I consider the situation and proposed plan faulty, for reasons 
which are given in another place (see “ Allan-myo," Part 11) 

A few miles further north the frontier is passed. This u here indicated 
by a masonry pillar on either bank On the left bank there are two telegraph 
stations, one on each side of the frontier pillar,— one belonging to the Bunnans, 
and the other to the British. At a short distance above this the east bank 
beoomee level, but still covered with jungle On the west bank the chain of 
bills which oommenood below Thayetmyo still runs on about a mile distant^ 
from tiie river and 800 to 1,600 feet high. Many villages are passed on both 
banks, and nearly all the large ones are provided with pagoda* and kyocngk 
Occasionally some patches of cultivation are seen, but only where the banka 
are very krw, the rrver being so low itself 1 

Toe banka an generally from 80 to 00 feet high, — m moat parts a fam 
clay, and those sloping gently to the water's edge 
are much cultivated, generally with tobacco. 



The land is only cultivated to a limited extent, and the mode of carrying 
ont this cultivation in no respect diflers from what 
Yule described it twenty-seven years ago The 
lazy happy-go-lucky Borman drives the same sleek well fed bollocks, 
who drag the same exaggerated rake on which the driver stands, and which 
•cratches the surface just enough to loosen the clay sufficiently to conceal the 
seed, which having been sown, he rests m peace till the crop is ready to cut , 
then, if he can get no one to out it for him, he takes it m himself This 
species of cultivation, although very productive, ib only earned on to a limited 
extent, apparently only to meet the wants of the cultivator There seems to 
be a good deal of pasture land 

On the east bank are two conical hills crowned with pagodas and kyonngs 
just below Sin-bo-yay This is a new hutch station 
8111 ^ opened by tbo Bombay-Burma Irading Company 

We halt here for some time 

The bank here is firm gravel, with an easy slope The country inland, 
as far as can bo seen, appears covered with jungle 
Leaving Sm bo-yay, we pass some sandstone cliffs 
on the east bank. Between their base and the water is a considerable stretch 
of sand , their summit is wooded with sparse dried up low jungle, and the sides 
show many bare brown patches On both sides of the river are good sized 
trees of dark foliage, close enough to give a grateful shade, but not so much 
so as to constitute jungle The banks slope gently towards the water, and hero 
show signs of considerable cultivation The hills on the west are here about 
smile from the bank and perhaps 1,500 feet high Pass j, large village on west 
bank We now see on front No 1 Island os it is called by the ship captains 
This is one of the positions on the river which could bo made very Btrong 



There is a gentle rise on west bank covered with pagodas , to the west of it 
a village, and beyond that thick jungle, and to the rear a creek In the middlo 
of the river and north of this is an island shaped as shown in skptch with 
high steep sides that looked like an earthwork This place is commanded by 
hills to the south and west It is so thickly oovered with jungle that nothing 
can be seen on it On the bank of the ohannel to the east is a long straggling 
village Just at this point the channel runs close under the west bank — here 
high and rocky and covered with thick jungle On tho northern end of the island 
is a long sandbank Near this a king’s steamer is lying aground She struck 
the bluff just mentioned, and her captain ran her aground to prevent her sinking 
She is a fixture here till next year These steamers of the king’s have been sold 
him by some merchants They do not steer well, and are generally not worth 
much when they become Burmese property We now pass a village on Hie west 
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b»nk To the east a long strip of well-wooded country is visible, hot at this 
distance it is difficult to say whether anything but trees grows on it The 
country is certainly becoming much drier, and there are frequent patches of 
bare brown amongst the foliage, and the large trees stand out conspicuously 
dark What jungle there is, is scrub 

About 1 o'clock we pass the \ lllage of Sm boo-een on the east hank 
6m boo -ecu Much paddv is cultivated about here, and the 

captain informs me that in 1S77 he took 
Cultivation. 57 (|p() baskets of nee from hence to Mandalay 

This equals 636 tons Nothing is visible from the nver of all this 
cultivation 

'1 he batik has been increasing m height, and at this village is about 40 
feet high About a quarter of a mile further on 
a bluff rises SO or 100 feet high lhe west hank 
if low, considerably wooded with dark green trees 

At 1 15 we lialt at Sin ba-sen for half Rn hour, to discharge cargo for a 
Sin ha-ten Milage lower down, which a new ly formed sand- 

bank has rendered inaccessible The nver takes 
a bend to the east before leaching this village, and in the distance eastwards 
are some hills Between them and the nver is a wide alluvial Oat, which on 
the river bank is covered with scrub jangle 

At 1-30 tlie east hank is formed of high sandstone cliffs about 100 feet 
Biiuk high, bioken into hillocks and ravines r J he latter 

are well wooded, hut the tops of the hilloiks have 
hut a scanty covering of trees and shrubs Nothing here InokB productive, and 
it is onlj 111 the ravines and small basins betwein the hills where verdme is seen 
These occasional jiatches of green look very bright and green The sandstone 
formation gives most picturesque banks, and the shape and height vary con- 
tinually, sometimes sloping down to the water, at others abrupt and preci- 
pitous There is generally a small portion of beach on which to land, firm and 
sandy, at the foot of the hillocks 

'lo the west a large sandbank intervenes between ns and the island, and 
a low flat alluvial plain covered with jungle stretches to the Arakan mountains 
now many miles distant 

A little further on the rooks on the east bank rise nearly directly from 
the water to a height of 100 feet, in most parts bare, but in some wooded The 
river now r un* north, and the channel we use is over half a mile wide The 
Vilburoeart eastern bank gets lower now, and is much drier 

uut ®° W e pass a village in two clusters of huts to the 

east at 2 10 The bank is now about 30 feet high, and some hundred yards 
behind a hill rises about 100 feet, well wooded 

At 2-15 pass the mouth of a sma ll creek A bright green jungle of 
verdure clothes its banks 

On the west bank is a long straggling village, at the south end of which 
jj, „ is a tope of trees, in whioh appear several clusters 

of bruises intermixed with plaDtain and palmyra 
trees To the north of all is a lot of pagodas The banks, 40 or 50 feet high 
and sloping ti the water, are mostly cultivated 
This is the village of Minay Opposite to this on 
the east bank is the village of hho-douug gw ay It is large and prosperous, 
, and on the river bank are a dozen or so boats 

JUvo-omnig irwsy , 

J of sizes 
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At 8-37 reach No 8 Island This u 3 or 4 miles above the north end of the 
No 2 Island. island desonbed as No 1, and is called by the Flotilla 

people No 2 Island It is commanded by heights 

Tonng-dwtn-chwm dsn. on the east bank less than a mile distant In shape 
this is mnch like No 1, bat not so regular The west bank is densely wooded 
and rather low I could see no sign of any earthworks, the grass and jungle 
was so close Yet it was this island which the Burmans fortified in 1879 80, 
when war was believed to be imminent with the British The work was dis- 


continued, as the Barmans suddenly recollected that m the floods the eastern 
passage would fill and the island would be surrounded with water It is the in- 
variable custom of the Burman soldier to keep his line of retreat clear and open , 
and if that is in the least threatened, he will not stand a moment, and so the 
work was abandoned The channel on east is very narrow and quite shallow 
In the centre of the island is a raised pece of ground, which is crowned 
by a ruined pagoda this mound is higher than the western bank On the 
north end the ground is still higher, and there is a cluster of pagodas on it 
Nearly opposite the north end of the island and on the west bank is the 


„ , _ . village of Mee choung-vay, backed with bright 

y J green foliage, and behind thiB on a hill 200 feet 

high and preciptous to the nver, are two pagodas ThiB hill commands the 
island, and appears more accessible than the hills to the east There is no 


part of this island which is not easily accessible from the nver The north 
end is much the highest, and though well wooded is not obstructed by jungle 
Calculating the length of the island by time, I make it five or six miles 

To occupy the position effectually, it would be necessary to occupy the high 
ground on both flanks, as well as the island , and by obstructing one passage, 
to force an enemy into the other This second channel could then be obstructed 
about half-way at some point where a heavy concentrated fire could be brought 
to bear on the advancing enemy But this cannot be done without guns, and 
for all practical purposes they are wanting Supposing the position to be 
armed, it could easily be turned from the laud side 

A low range of hills continues along the east bank a few hundred yards 
distant, the hills on west have disappeared All that can now he seen is a flat 


wooded country 

Our course lies near the middle of the nver, which is here a fine expanse 
of water nearly a mile wide It takes a turn here to the west, which it keeps 
until past Patanagd 

The east bank is covered with fine largo trees, and palmyra grows, which 
„ shelter the village of Nga-yay There is no sign 

of cultivation We pass several small watercourses. 


The west bank now commands the east, and the scenery is very pretty 
Now we come to a sheer precipice over 102 feet 
high, which continues along the bank a short dis- 
tance at a lower height, still sloping upwards inland When near the water it 
generally slopes gradually, but at times descends abruptly into it The 
east bank is about 30 or 40 feet above the water 


At 4-35 our course is west-north west, and we make straight for Patanagd, 
which appears a couple of miles off, its pagodas shining out of the trees One 
group is on an elevation 200 or 300 feet high, and to the right of these other* 
lower down it looks quite a city of pagodas 

At 4 40 we pass an abrupt cliff to west, which looks like an old quarry The 
country to west is very rough, hilly, and jungly On the east are occasional trace* 
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of cultivation And although the height of the banks and the jungle growth un» 

mediately on the top prevent one seeing what is behind, the palm groves, whieh 
occasionally appear, are a sure indication of the vicinity of some village 
At 4-50 pass Patanag6, from whence our course lies N 20 E 
To the west and nearly 2 miles off Mym hla appears We can see the 
pagodas and kyonngs, although the town itself is on the other side of the elbow 
of the nver which here juts into the river 

Right ahead is a high ground, which seems to block the nver to the 
north On this is situated the fort of Koogey- 
Vo Jnmng° O,ee ' g0ne ” K °°" py o,,n ? or Koolee gone The hill is two or three 
hundred feet high, and the fort commands tins reach 
of the nver completely It is about 2 miles long, and onr guns would knock the 
place to pieces long before the Burmese guns (if they had any) could touch ua 
There are no embrasures for guns, nor platforms nor carnages Nor are 
there anv guns I noticed two small black things on the ramparts that might 
have been jinjals There are paths leading from the place to the nver and 
over the ramparts East of the fort are the soldiers’ huts 

There are said to be 700 soldo re here under an Italian, who dnlls them. 
There is a small detachment of artillery, who live in the fort, into which none 
of the other soldiers are permitted to go 

The arms consist of 400 muskets of sorts and 10 Jinjals There were 
•aid to be about 200 men at Myin hla, who were a sort of body guard to th* 
Woon, and 1,000 at Sit-oung-zan, a fort 2 miles east of Mcen-goon 

The east bank from Patanngd to Koolec gone is formed of small hills 
A road leads along them by winch the fort can be reached by a force landirg 
at Patanagd out of reach of its guns A land mg could be effected easily at 
any spot (This place is fully desenbed tinder the head of “ Ports ”) 

At 5-80 p m arrive and anchor at Mym hla This is the frmtier cus- 
M ^ tom-house station, and the officers here examine 

u * all vessels gomg up and coming down They 

appear to act entirely on their own authority, and give great trouble to pas- 
sengers At this time in particular when the party inimical to the British 
is in power, they delight in affronting Butish subjects 

Myin hla is on the nght bank of the nver opp»>site to Koolee-gone The 
bank is 40 feet above the water There is only a small town on the water’s edge, 
the pnncipal one being on higher land, and some distance from the nver bank 
The country for some distance inland is covered with water during the jams 
A redoubt was built here, but never seems to have been used At present 


the north west corner has a large piece earned 
away by the floods, and each successive year will 
carry away more It is situated at the north end of the town and close to 


the nver bank I was surprised when lying at Mym hla that I did not 
see the redoubt, but on inquiry I discovered the walled enclosure, which looked 
more like a roofless house than anything else, was the famed redoubt It is 
now entirely disused, and there are no soldiers m it, nor any attempt made to 
keep it in repair (see photograph of Myin-hla) Prom Myin-hlayou get a fine 
view of the fort of Koolee-gone A spur stretches down towards Myin-hla, 
gradually sloping to the water Up this is a path to the fort Inis path 
goes nght over the ramparts, and is apparently the usual way of entenng 
the fort from this side due spur mentioned is quite hare of trees and open 
grass, so that an advanoe from this side would be very exposed The west 
«d*, however, is well covered with bushes, and although steep, a few 
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sharpshooters would clear the place of all hostile marksmen The hillocks that 
run along the bank ns far as Patanagd are covered with low brushwood 

Particulars as to the future disposal of this fort are given under the 
head of “ Forta ” 

We took nearly 12 hours over this march, deducting two hours for 
stoppages 10 Tina might be decreased to 8, and a steamer leaving 
Thayetmvo at 5 10 o ( lock a m would arrive at Mvin-hla at 1 10 or 
2 Saj tliev reached Patanago at 1 30, the whole afternoon would remain to 
march to Kooh c gone and take it — no difficult task The gunboat would 
proceed m advance anil Laving anchored in some hnndv place would shell the 
fort, if am opp notion were offered, which I do not for a moment believe 
would be the case 

We leav c Mym-lila at 9 am, and steaming north pass close under the 
„ , fort It is difficult to conceive how any European 

ym Ilia to ObL * engineer should build such a thing for defensive 
purposes If guns w ere mounted on it, it would 
be quite impossible for them to hre at any vessel ascending tlio river without 
depressing the gnus to an angle of 17° or 1 8° 

At 3 miles distance the west liank is about 100 feet high and covered 
with jungle For a short way there are low hills, but they shortly after sink 
into the plum, and the banks decrease m height and 
1 * show a jungly stretch of country inland, broken 

with occasional lullo< ks A little further on wc pass a hill on the west 
hank covered with pagodas To the east the elevated bank ceases and a 
sandbank stretches out about miles The water 
Country to w«t bene is about a mile wide Ou the west hank there 

are fewer trees, and it appears to be cultivated with paddy Far inland may be 
seen many clusters of pagodas and kyoungs rising from luxuriant groves of 
tamarind and palmyra trees lliese are widely scattered over the country, 
and indicate the presence of mam towns and villages 

The banks are sometinus steep and clayey, but 
Ban ' t * gcneiulij tirm and easy to land on 

„ ,, At 7 miles from Mvin hla pass Mean goon on 

sen goon or ym goon myo. Ua.nk It is the head quarters of the Myin- 

goon district, and a Woon resides here 

There is good camping gronnd about a mile south, 
of the town, where there is a c Election of kyoungs 
'lb ere is a road from this place south to Koolee- 
go ne, ca st to Ton ng-d wen , and n orth-east to Mag-way 
There is a large sandliank to the east , ahead the nver bends, and 5 or 8 
miles off the hilly lianks seem to rise from the water To the west the land 
is low and cultivated, and there are many village groves Dnnng the rains 
a large tract of oountrj must be under water, and the nver would then flow 
with a width of 6 or 8 miles 

At 12-10 pass high land rising from east bank 1B0 to 400 feet and fairly 
^ wooded The west bank is low and grassy, and it 

is difficult to say whether it is the proper bank 
or an island, for when the nver is low the islands have villages on them, as 
well as the banks The east hank still continues high and broken, with 
raviues, in some parts steep, and m othere sloping and covered with patches of 
13 - 40 . stunted jungle A chain of hills now nses from the 

low Ij ing western bank and oontinues for a short 


Camping ground 
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distance when it again robeidea and u auoeeeded by a low wooded tract of oonn- 
try To the east an extensive sandbank stretches some distance Inland to 
this side is a good deal of cultivation, and large groves of palm trees 
These shelter some villages which lie abont 4 miles south of Mag-way 

At 1 o'clock we arrive off the end of an island to the west, which we 
have been running along for more than three hours There are so many 
Islands and sandUuks. ls 'ands and sandbanks that it is impossible to say 
exactly where the western hank may lie The line 
of lulls to west is now near, and they appear covered with jungle The water 
here is nearly a mile wide, the channel lying near the eastern bank 

We halt at a village called Obho, a couple of miles below Alag-way 
Obho The steamers are now obliged to stop at this place, 

as the formation of sandbanks prevents their 
approaching Mag way This is but a small village The Bombay, Burma 
Trailing Company have a kuteli factory here and also a salt godown 

The bank is firm and pebbly, and the shore all along is gravel and sand 
on a foundation of stone, and landing can he 
effected in any place There is an enclosure of 
kyoungs and pagodas on the bank about 150 yards square, and another to 
Camping grotmd. east a llttle fn " a, “' r These would make good 
camping ground for a small force Beyond the 
village there is plenty of ground suitable for camping in dry weather 

We leavo Obho at 0-30 a m After Btoaming 3 miles, the western 
Tlurd rtm 2l„t Number bank rises out of the water to a considerable 
lftsi -from Obho to Sin bjoo- height and is covered with pagodas It 
(tin n slopes on the northern side to the river bank, 

p ^ tart 5 80 A - K aTr,Tl 8 ‘ 45 wlneh is low, and inclines gently to tho water’s 
edge 

On the east bank is a large pagoda with a gilded spire It ib built on a 
M|J large platform ou tho top of a hill, and is called 

' ‘ Mya-thalwon or Za-loou This platform is in 

shape like a pyramid and quite white, and the mass of gilded domes placed on 
it and hacked with bright and vivid green has a striking and magnificent 
apjiearance 

Tin, hills to the west terminate in the village mentioned above, and are 
succeeded by a low fiat, which is lost in jungle covered distance 

Memtmo North of tins is Meuiboo, on the same liank 

(west) — a succession of pagodas and villages that 

extend for a couple of miles 
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To the east is a lull, and tenth of it a break, through which the oonntry 
behind oan be seen, though indistinctly It appears well wooded with large 
trees, which stand up conspicuously The high ground in part lines the east 
bank, and a little further north seems to nse straight from the water 150 
to 200 feet high It is well wooded, and pagodas, kyoungB, and villages are 
dotted over it and interspersed among the umbrageous tamarind and the 
graceful palm, which appear in clusters and mark the spot where some unseen 
milage seeks shelter from the burning rays of the Burmese sun Westward 
the country is a dead flat as far as the distant Arakan hills This is all 
alluvial plain 

Our course now takes us to the eastern bank and close to the hill men- 
tioned above It is well wooded, and the spaces between the trees are covered 
with pasture The cliff rises from the water and is of yellow sandstone The 
eastern bank is now very rough and brohon, high, rugged and wooded The 
fiat top looks smooth and grassy 

At 7-45 we pass the dry bed of a stream to east — broad, shallow, and 
sandy A break m the high land of this l>nnk makes a valley half a mile 
wide, which runs inland for a considerable distance, perhaps 3 to & miles In 
_ this is situated the village of Kay in or Wotmazoot — 

»yin or e J am not certain which, as I was told one name 

when going np the nvor and another when returning It is m a grove of 
palm trees, and around the country is cultivated 

On the west hank nearly opposite to this is the island of Sm-bo zait 
The nver is now full of islands, and the channel is never fixed To-day it 
is in one place, and a rise of the river in a couple 
of months may alter its course to the other bank 
The eastern bank is now level and open, oa far as the eye can roach It 
^ slopes up from the nver bank with a gentle 

11 inclination for 6 or 8 miles inland, ae far as I can 

guess — it may he more It is wooded and in places roughened with hillocks, 

and shows no sign of cultivation and few of inhabitants The captain tells 
me that all the nutives agree in asserting that the country to the east of 
this is fertile 

At 8-50 pass straggling groups of houses nearly two miles along west 
bank This is the village of Minjoo 
Pass the following villages — 

West bank S»ybo — small 
Kway-day wah 

On the eastern bank are many pagodas scattered about, and a few small 
hamlets, but no villages of any size At 9 45 about six miles above Minjoo we 
pass a large village on the west bank, and right ahead on the same bank is 
. , another village and pagoda A little further on is 

“ ohereek the Moh creek 


The mountain of Puppa Doung is now seen bearing N E This 
mountain is 3,000 feet above sea level and from this spot distant about 35 
miles It is visible a long way above Myin-gyan and would make a splendid 
signal station, for in this part there is little ram There ie, however, an 
objection to it as a signal station, and that is that there are generally clouds 
floating about the summit, and you could never be sure at what moment these 
ought not come down 

We ran aground off Yaynan-gyoung, and I took the opportunity to photo- 
graph the place 
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Before this, we passed the village of Nyoung-hla, which means K beauti- 
ful banyan tree " This is situated in a break in the high sandstone banks 
which ran to the north and south 


Yaynan-gyoung is m a desolate valley The sandstone banks of the river 
v , groan* ftre f rom to 100 feet high north and south A 

yuan gyoo g group of pagodas occupies the centre of the posi- 
tion , all beside looks bleak and barren ' 


This is a town of considerable size, the prominent feature being the 
cluster of pagodas just mentioned on a knoll in the foreground W e did 
not halt here, so it was impossible to examine it closelv A few miles from 


this are the famous earth oil wells 


The river is now full of islands, and must measure between its proper 
banks fully 4 miles There are many villages to west, and the country stretches 
out flat and fertile to the western hills, which are seen in the far distance 

The eastern bank is still of barren aspect, and the same hillocky range 
n— * s.ni with sparse scrubby jungle continues We pass a 

village in a grove of tamarind trees to east Two 
miles further on another break is tilled by an extensive grove of palmyra trees, in 
which lies the village of Kyouh yay Behind the village is a cluster of 
pagodas, the spire of one being gilded Beyond, the country is as before, 
sloping up from the nver and visible for ten or twelve miles , it looks drier, 
and bare patches are more frequent 

Six miles above Yayuan gyoung is Pin yoowa on the east hank, which is 
_ high sandstone, dry and barren We now pass 

Pin yoowa between two lar„e islands 


A couple of miles further on is the village of kynuk-yay The Btcamers 
s imetimes stop here for cargo It hns about 400 
y° n yay houses, and is situati d on a low piece of ground 

in a break of the high banks 'there are palmyra trees north and south, and 
cultivation to south hive hundred yards north of villigc is a piece of high- 
land level ground 200 x 100 y irds 'The plateau extends to east for 200 yards 
or so This is a burning and burial place It is Iwunded on the north by a 
deep ravine or dry mer bed, beyond which is another plateau 

The telegraph lino runs to the east The country to east is rongh and 
broken and covered with thin scrub jungle A road b uds along bank about 


100 yards from the nver 

The mam part of the village lies directly in front of the anchorage, and 
a couple of hundred yards from the bank is a group ot pagixlas, zayats, and 
kyoungs situated on some ground a good de*al higher than tlie rest of the 
village This is always the case with kyoungs and pagodas, which invariably 
occupy the best ground available in the neighbourhood 

The pagodas and kyoungs would afford shelter to a couple of hundred 
men Beyond them to the east the ground is open, rough and high, to the 
■oath is low and under paddy cultivation 

Kyouk-yeh is divided into two parts by the bed of a stream, dry 
at this season, but which a little rain would doubtless turn into a torrent 
The ground to the south is cultivated with paddy and looks bright and 
green The sandstone cliffs to the north are about 100 feet above the 
water The pagoda enclosures are walled round, and could be easily 
converted into a defensive poet, and the pieoe of elevated ground to east 
could also be included This would make a capital station on the nver 
This appears a prosperous plaoe There were about 27 large boats along 
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the bank The dry sandy beds of many watercourses are seen to east. These 
are shallow, wide and sandy, and at present quite dry , bnt a good rainfall 
converts them into raging torrents that sweep away all before them 

A few miles north of Kyouk-yeh we pass the village of Toung-baloo 
It is situated on the east bank on a high plateau 
Toung-baloo 40 0 yards long and 60 feet high To the south is 

the dry bed of a nver, beyond which is a clump of palmyras and some pagodas 
Further on, the ground again slopes upwards 



This high ground though a good deal cnt up hy ranneB, stretches inland for 
a considerable distance, increasing in height It is a BandBtone formation 
and rather bnrreii, sparsely covered with scrub jungle 

Tlie village of 'VIeli-wah is passed lx fore reaching this At 3 85 we pass 
a small village to the east, with the usual supply of boats and a little culti- 
vation Far away in the west is seen a large tope of trees, which doubtless 
shelters some town of importance lurther on and cm the west b.enk, we now 
see the town of balen myo It is in a large tope of dark give n trees from 
which the sharp points of the pagodas tajiei graeefnllv r lhe trees are 
clustered like those of an hnglish park, and between, the verdure is fresh and 
bright Tin re are a nwnlxw ot boats at Salen A mile ahead is a bluff, and 
beyond it a daik tojie of trees, with a lot of pngodas 

The village at which we stop is a small place about two miles fr ra 
Sen bjoo gjoon, lulled, I think, Koon ywa Llie 
Sen byoo gyoon river on which Sen b\ to gyoon is situ cl ed is not 

at present navigable The country here and for a loii„ distance inland is 
very fertile, and all about balen aud fioiu it away west to the Arikan hills 
ia said to Ice cultivated and nch Wc anchor it 3 to pm The bank is 
clay and about 4(1 feit high It is flooded every year, as is the country 
inland on tins bank, for a considerable distance Tlie road from the Irrawaddy 
to Arab an rid the Au pass terminates on this side at Scn-byoo gyoon This 
town is said to contain about 1,000 inhabitants 

The chief articles cultivated are wheat, paddy, maize, beans, and 
gram 

Leaving Sen byoo-gyoon, tlie river is full of islands, through the midst of 
Foortli day — Sen by oo- gyoon which our course lies A few miles later we pass 
to Nyonngoo the village of Kya bin to west Here a cluster 

Departure 6 80 srewal 445 0 f pagodas appear nsing from a grove of tama- 
le ya-bm. nnd trees Behind this the ground rises at a 

jgentle slope towards the north like a bank and then loses itself m the plam, 
its highest point being about 600 feet J ust behind these pagodas and bearing 
260° is a lofty peak of the Arakan Yoma, and a still higher mass bears due 
north. At this part the nver after bending five miles m a north-westerly 


direction oontinues north for nearly ten, and then tarns almost doe east) 
beyond Silay myo 

At 7 a v , the west bank is low and flat , to east a large island intervenes 
between ns and the shore, and to north east the distant horizon for about 
twenty degrees is only broken by a few speck-like trees Bearing due east is 
t*uppa Doung, topped with clouds The country on the east bank is well 
wooded for some miles inland, but beyond this it dow for the first tame 
appears treeless and in long unbroken swells The western bank is still very 
indistinct, but seems fairly cultivated, and, judging from the number of clomps 
of village trees, seems fairly jiopulatcd 

Since leaving Sen byoo-gyoon, we have passed on the east bank the vil- 
lages of — 

Nyonng gyoung east. 

Win yalrn, east 

Sahndoong east 

7-20 — Although we are about 8 miles below Pakan ngay, we can see its 
pagodas on the cast bank ahead 

Some of the islands now passed are well cultivated, and others have pasture 
land The river here is over a mile wide and shallow V\ e have had some 
trouble this morning, but our captam seems an expert navigator, and so we 
have been saved from grounding 

To the west the lino of the river bank is not visible, being shut out by 
islands and sandbanks The country at present visible on that side is low, 
fiat and cultivated 

1'ive or six miles inland is a large village, with many pagodas and kyoungs, 
and the surrounding cultivation indicates its 
prosperity Not far fiom it is a small range of 


Zee byoo-biu 


hills 

Our course now lies between the islands m a channel half a mile wide 
We shortly approach the east bank, and see ahi ad the pagodas and kyoungs 
of Silay-myo 

Silay myo is a town on the east bank It is the bead quarters of a woon 
There is nothing striking in the town, as will be 
1 y lny ° seen from the photo , it is only the ordinary mat- 

and bamboo arrangement 

North of the town is a sandstone roiL about a mile long, irregular in 
gi] ^ shape, and varying m width from 200 yards to 600 

The sides are for the greater part Bteep and 
abrupt, but occasional breaks admit of easy access It is situated on an 
elbow of the nver, which flows on the west and northern sides It commands 
all the ground in the vicinity, and would he an excellent position to secure on 
the river A very trifling expenditure of labour would sufhee to make the 
western portion of this very strong, and all along the high ground on the 
north bank would make excellent camping ground for troops There is 
plenty of water here all the year round f or steamers to approach and he close 
under the bank The top of the rock is quite flatand grassy — no jungle There 

are a few small pagodas , there are no trees on top Occasional ravines lead more 
or lees steeply to the nver on one side and the country on the other To the 
asst the country is open and undulating — in parts cultivated, and in others 
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pasture land To tie south are a lot o£ pagodas in a walled enclosure. About 
800 x 800 yards east of these and on higher ground are others, not enclosed I 
consider this one of the best plaoes on the nver to establish a poet at, if we 
were advancing on Mandalay The top of the rock most he quite a hundred 
feet from the nver at low water 

We left Silay at 11 o’clock — rate about 6 miles per hour After proceed- 
ing about 3 miles, a hill appears a mile inland on tile east bank, about 500 feet 
high and a mile long This has a pagoda on top The western bank continues 
low and flat to the base of the small Tange of hills before mentioned There 
are large palmyra plantations and many villages, but I cannot ascertain their 
names, as the captaj ns of this company know nothing about any villages or 
towns except those at which they stop 

Naw-chouns and Zoe-bjoo- We pass the villages of Naw-choung and Zee- 
tan. <**t- byoo-bin to east 

The eastern bank continues hilly, and at about 100 feet high we pass 
Pytn wa and Nyomig byoo- the villages of Pyin-wa and Nyoung-byoo-bm 
bin, mat. At 11-40 we came abreast of a group of pagodas 

on west bank, and south of them m a wide extending palmyra tope is the 
village of Seik pliyoo The pagodas are dotted 
p yo °' all along the spur which ends the hills on that 

side , the extreme point is topped with ono The land between these hills 
g. and the nver is to a great extent cultivated On 

“ ! * the oast bank is a small hamlet, and behind the 

land undulates gently up from the river The crests of these undulations 
look dry, and but few trees are seen on them, and those stunted The valleyB 
or bottoms are green and cultivated The west bank is now hiUocky, of 
sandstone, and sparsely covered with stunted trees 

To the norttt of Seik-phyoo is a nvor — the Yaw The month is about 100 
yards wide, and teak is floated down dunng the rains 

The eastern bank continues undulating up from the bank, but appears 
„ still drier, and has little on it but brownish pasture 

lnB °° and a few trees Here and there a valley runs 

inland, where there is a break, and this is always cultivated, and has generally 
a little village, while the trees are in (lusters, and the intervals between them 
of pasture (and reminds one of a park in England The undulations some- 
times rise into small hills of 500 feet high Just below Singoo the hills on 
both hanks are scarcely a mile apart A little north of this the eastern bank 
subsides, and the dry bed of a stream comes down to the river A tongue 
of land runs up between this bed and a stream to the north On the point 
of this is a walled pagoda. There are many boats of sizes lying along the 
81neoo- bank here, and a few hundred yards up this stream 

Bingoo-myo. ^ Been ^ town of Singoo-myo To the south of 

the town appears the best place for oamping 

There are many pagodas here, and the land far up the slopes, which run 

Countrv i„i.mi ^ inland for 10 miles in sight, are cultivated This 

' JoralCTy cultivation is not continuous, for between the trees 

are belts and clumps of trees here and there, which give it a park-hke aspect. 
At a distance these trees are all drawn together, which gives the country the 
appearance of being covered with forest. On examining it closely with power- 
ful field glasses, it is seen that, as far as the eye can reach, the wooding of the 
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conn try is just as above described, and the cultivation appears greater the 
Wart Uok. more closely it is examined A little north of 

86 m ‘‘ this on the western bank is a low range of hills 

They are rugged and barren, and are thinly scattered over with stunted ill-con 
ditioned trees 


On the east bank a point jnts out into the water, with many pagodas 
Me-loang-hyBli ; Kyabo on it and a little hamlet below, called Me-loung- 
Sbwmj-gyming-bui. byah A little further north on the same bank is 

Kyabo , beyond it Shway-gyoung bin 

Our coarse hes outside a large island, and is on the east side now On 
the east bank is a large grove of palmyra, some pagodas, and a village 
At 1-20 Pagan appears about 4 miles due north from this spot, but the water 
is so bad that we have to go over about 8 before we reach it 

The hills to the left show eunous lines of strata, the formation seems 
sandstone The distance between the river banks now is nearly four miles 
At 2-4 we are nearly abreast of Pagan myo On the west the lulls are dose to 
the bank and run up to about 1,500 feet Oar course hes cIobo under this bank 
On these bills are some large trees covered with orange and yellow flowers 

The banks are for the most part firm and pebbly, and in all places easy 
g. t-o land on, except where tho lulls ran into the 

water 


The hills are barren and ragged, and produoo nothing but the tree men 
tioned and the euphorbia 

There is an extensive sandbank between ns and Pagan Some villages 
are passed on the west hank, bat they are few I could not find out the names, 
but on Wood's map the following villages are Bhown on the western bank — 


Dang-gyoe pay 
Toung mouug 
l^oung hi a 

Myeet-chee 


Went of Pagan 
North of Pagan 
North of Pagan 
North of Pagan. 


When abreast of Myeet chee our course changes to north-east, and a 
EWna m o splendid view of the ancient city of Pagan lies 

rigta y. before us I have given a full aoconnt of this place 

under its name, and shall here only make a few remarks about it. 

The whole country here is intensely dry The rainfall is said not to 
exceed 10 inches yearly There are consequently very few trees, and what 
there are, close to the nver I was not able to land, so had to make my 
notes from the steamer on the journey up and down. 

There is only one part of Pagan which the water touches, and that is a 
small part of the north and north-west side It is situated on an elbow of 
the Irrawaddy, which here turns to east of north-east The bank of the 
nver is covered with ruins for nearly 8 miles 

The corner of the city at the elbow of the nver appears to me the most 
suitable plaoe for a station, but I cannot speak 
definitely, as I have never yet been ashore there 
tt is, however, the only place that oan be approached in the dry weather, 
•nd there are some trees about 

, Tb® banks are high here, and there are many large pagodas About five 
hundred yards from the point is a large white pagoda. This, I think, is Ananda 



The steamer channel runs within 300 yards of the shore, which is firm and 
■loping, and in parts rocky — flat slabs of rock Near the point arc many huts 
and pagodas. A road runs inland 400 yards north of the point This is 
the road to Ava and Mandalay The country south of the point is covered 
With low brushwood 


At 4-45 p M arrive at Nyoung-oo This is the harbour of Pagan, and 
„ is about i mileB north of it The country is rough 

° and ravmed Immediately inland from the hank 

where wo lie arc a number of hillocks These have been raised for the most part 
artificially, and have been originally the sites of many pagodas, whose crum- 
bling ruins now crown their summits 

The ground to tho north east is bad To the east there are kyoungs on 
some high ground On the south, where the Shway zee-gone pagoda stands, 
is level, and, according to native estimation, would accommodate about 1,000 
people 

Leave Nyoung-oo at 5 30 p m Pot some way the east bank is high and 
Fifth day 23nl Novoiuhor rugged Aft* rafew miles it sinks down, and both 
lfisa— from Nyouiiaoo to bants arc low arid ;>artiiilly cultivated, particularly 
Myin gymo 55 rml.n tlio sloping bank down to tile water Plenty of 

cattle are to be seen all about tho p! ice We ivibs by some islands It is 
hardly any use to notice these, as they nre always changing, and while there is 
a large island to-day there may he a deep channel next year, or attor the first 
flood At 8 o’clock Puppa Doling bears south-east half south, and is topped 
with clouds There are many villages along both hanks The ground slopes 
up from tho hanks and disappears in soft undulations It is well wooded, 
but bright patches of cultivation aie visible all through tho foliage 

There are some remarkable fine trees along the hank T lie largest are 
tamarind banyan, and mango Tito west is a low alluvial plain, rongbenod 
by hillocks along and in the vicinity of the lfitnk, and covered with 
trees and bushes inland Sonic villages are passed, and one extensile one in two 
P&koko west parts Tins, which \ic pass at 8 to, is Pakoko, 

a large town A great quantity of pagodas cover 
a hill on the hank Tho houses extend along the hank, below and above it, till 
joining another bristling mass of pagodas scarcely a mile further up Many 
of the houses appear pukka, and the place has a very imposing look The 
country slopes up inland, and above the town are two isolated lulls A dark 
dense tope of trees forms the northern boundary of the town, to the north of 
which appears extensive cultivation On the east hank are the villages of 
K ayinteh and Dahat-tha 

At 0-30 we are just off Koon ywa This is a large village on the west 
Koon we»t bauk, situated on a bluff Below the village is a 

oon yw*, w large pagoda w ith two large griffins at the entrance 

It extends for a mile or more aloDg the bank The water hero is very broad 
The river bonk for a long way below this has been cultivated, and is of firm 
clay, with a gentle slope The houses are bamboo and mat On my return 
journey down the river we arrived here m the afternoon, so I landed my pomes 
and rode inland some miles 

The oountry slopes up gently from the nver, and about a mile distant is a 
large open space with a little brushwood, soil sandy It has been nnder dry 
cultivation, but not this or last year There are in some plaoea hedges separating 
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the field*, but the fields are large, and the hedges not always m good 
repair — in. fact, there are few places where a pony cannot paw them. The 
ground continues to ascend for three or four miles from the river, and is 
undulating and open The portions not cultivated are covered with low, open 
brushwood There are plenty of cattle all about here. All are fat, contented- 
looking animals 

At 81 miles from nver reach the village of Poring loung-gyan A road to 
south-west leads to Pakoko three miles distant, and one to north to Kyee- 
wee one mile distant Beyond the village the country rises in a wave for 600 
yards , then it sinks slightly so as to form a slight valley, winch extends to a 
Email hill to north-east Tins country is partly dry cultivation and partly open 
scrub jungle On my journey nptlic river we ODly made a short stay atKoon- 
ywa, and then proceeded up the river 

Leaving Koon-ywa at 1 1 18, we have to go for Borne distance to south 
and south-east to clear the end of a sandbank After passing this tile nver 
is a great width, the land on both sides hung very flat This is, however, 
soon broken on the east side by a couple of hills 

North of us is the large delta island formed by the Chin-dwin nver The 
weather has been cloudy and unsettled for tho last two days, and there was 
ram last night 

Our course lies entirely amongst islands, which makes it more or less 
winding Some of these an. cultivated, and others eovertd with long grass 
At 2-30 we make fur the east bank On it are three groups of houses, 
about 80 in all, and 2 or 1 miles inland is a dnster of pugudns and a largo 
village The country is better cultivated than formerly T hero are fewer 
trees about the country inland to east than before ami it looks mm h more 
■open The bank is steep anil of clay To the west uolhmg is visible but islands 
low lying and green flu western bank must hi over six nules off 

Arrive Myiu gyan 3-lfl 'the town is situated on low flat ground The 
M bank is bad for landing It is of clay rising 

yrngynn abruptly from tlic watei, and Lirge slices are wash- 

ed away annually It is from 10 to r >0 feet high and stoip The Agent’s 
house is north of thotown, about a mile distant 

The hank here runs north and south, tho Agent’s house being on some 
higher land at the northern cud I rum thence a long low spit extends to 
the north-west 

On my return down the river, I landed hero wit li my interpreter and took a 
rough survey of it, and saw the ground best Bulled for camps This bes to the 
north aud north-east, where there are gome hy oungs and much open ground 
Mym-gyan is a flourishing tonn, with a population of about 10,000 
Behind Myin gyan to the south-east is an extensive collection of old 
pagodas, and to the south is a largo plain 

The ground to the north above mentioned is raised, and would make good 
camping ground There are several pagodas, which, although not affording 
shelter themselves, would be a good foundation for building on, as the 
courts are all paved, the ground about is firm, level and open , some has been 
under dry cultivation There is a kyonng near the pagoda first mentioned, 
and further north another group of pagodas and a large kyonng 

Along the top of the bank is a road, and on the east of that the town 
If it were necessary to widen this road, the huts could easily be knocked down 
There is besides a road running through the middle of the town VI ben I 



arrived at Myin-gyan on my way np the nver it was raining — an unusual 
thing at this time of year 

Leave Myin gyan at 9-5, and pass the bluff to north It has many 
girth day 84 th November pagoda* on it On the west are a couple of 
1681— from Myin-gyan to Nga- groups of houses, the land low and cultivated 
■oon 46 miles. Four miles north-east of this is a cluster of pagodas 

and a village, and north-west of this is an isolated blue mountain, and 
Booth-west of that another The river here is very wide, and it is difficult to 
say which is the nver bank and which island and sandbank There are many 
villages to the west, and the whole of that country must be fertile Many 
groves of palmyra, mango, and tamarind trees indicate the situation of inland 
villages, and between them the country appears to be well cultivated 
We pass the following villages since leaving Mym-gyan — 

Choe-pan west — An extensive place with eeveral pagodas. 

Myay-dan west- — Country to noath flat and open 
tSliway lilar gone cast — Country to cast of it flat and open 
Shway hlay gone weat — Light} houses 
Yandahoo 

Before reaching Yandahoo is a large village, extending a mile or so 
There are a couple of large pagodas and many smaller ones. Six or eight miles 
behind these is a small range of isolated lulls 

At 11-15 we pass the mouth of the Chm-dwin, and round a point to the 
Yandahoo. east is the village of Yandahoo,— famous for the 

treaty made there in 1S26 between the Burmans 
and the force under Sir Archibald Campbell The bank is steep and difficult, 
and pieces of it are frequently earned away by the floods The nver bank is 
well wooded, principally with palmyras and tamarind Tlure is a large tree 
conspicuous amongst all the others for its size, and underneath this, it is said, 
the treaty was signed The village is straggling, and does not look very pros- 
perous The manufacture of earthen pots is earned on to a considerable 
extent, and the place is celebrated for them 

The country to the south is open and flat, and there are few trees 
Many villages line the eastern bank north of Yandahoo, amongst them 
„ . , . is the large one of Chee-jee, wlueh extends along 

y y > the bank for about % miles 

The country now appears much better populated and more cultivated 
than lower down, and villages sucoeed each other so rapidly, that they seem to 
form an almost continuous lino of huts The east bank is now low, and 
— euL slopeR gently to the water At Oo-day-yah are 

Jee two pagodas with gilt spires At 1 1-5 we pass 

a number of kyoungs and pagodas on the western bank, and now the east- 
ern bank becomes very picturesque The verdure of the banks ib beauti- 
fully soft and green, and the hedges which surround the villages give them 
a very neat appearance Clumps of dark trees are dotted about, and 
between are fields of paddy or pasture land, which presents a pleasing variety 
to the gaze The villages of Sei-kho and Pen koh on the east bank are 
now passed, as well as many intervening hamlets The bank here is grassy nearly 
to the water's edge There is now little variety on either hank of the nver 

S oungs, villages, and pagodas succeed each other m rapid succession,-— 
3 voted and well wooded country, and to the east a chain ot hills The 
country on both banks is fiat, and the nver is wide and fall of islands and 
mdbanta 
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Pan Sa-m»tay-kone on east bank (here they prodnoe saltpetre). Hid 
Bo-nwtay-tone, east. Tha-doon-choon on west b ank. 

Near the Tillage of Mya-gyee on east bank, bnt a couple of miles inland, is 
M _ the Kyoung-daw, or royal kyoung A dense grove 

of dark trees fringes the low eastern bank where 
Mya-gyee lies. At the southern extremity of this grove is a cluster of 
pagodas, some old and weatherbeaten, and somo in all the swagger of gold and 
whitewash, some large and some small , but bow many it is impossible to 
conjecture, for with every change of our position fresh spires came starting out 
of the green foliage South of this, as far as can be seen, all is green pasture 
land or cultivation, with belts and clusters of trees Whilo the land undulates 
gently np to the foot of a small chain of hills some few miles inland, culti- 
vated islands ho on our west, and beyond them the land is cultivated far 
inla nd. 

A few miles further on we pass the village of Tha-gyeen rate to east and 
Shway pok pin to west The latter village is in 

Tks-syeen ute, co«t. three clusters of houses, each in a tope of trees 
m 3 P 0 * !““• w In the centre and southern groups are many 

pagodas There are about 200 houses in all Half a mile of sandbank lies 
between it and the nver channel South of tins village the country is open 
for a long distance 

We pass the following villages — 

Poung hill, east bank 
Nga-hway-choon oast 
gin tat east. 

Yay ptwiine east (and on opposite bonk Sapagong wost — east bank low 
and countiy open) 

Loung tha. oast. 

Flat low bank to north , village extensive and in palmyra groves The 
trees are very thick m places, country to south 
16011 mt> ° open, — brushwood and a few trees 

The oountry on the right or northern hank now rises from the nver in 
gentle undulations, on the top of one of which is a town conspicuous by its tope 
of trees Ahead on this bank, at (he end of a bluff running into the river, 
is a village, hidden in thick foliage 

At 4 p H , the left hank is quite open inland, as far as can he seen We 
pass the villages of— 

Nga-*oon east. 

Taira hla, east. 

Lct-pon-chee bon, east 


Kyouk-ta-loung is a custom-liouse station on the Irrawaddy, where all 
_ ... native boats are overhauled It ib about 12 miles 


Kyoak to- loung 


west of Ava, with which a good road connects it 


There is nothing, so far as I can Bee, barren about this country All the land 
between this and Mym gyan is fertile and beautifully green There is a good 
deal of cultivation about Kyouk-ta-loung, and tlio town itself is almost hid- 
den in the deep shade of the trees which surround it, and from amongst which 
the spires of many pagodas emerge Inland from tins bank is eaid by Yale 
to be very barren country , hut, as I had no opportunity of seeing it, I cannot 
corroborate his statement 


The eastern hank all along here is open and low, sloping np gently inland 
There* are a few low bushes, which form a broken line along the top of the 
hank, but there is nothing hka jungle between the bank and the barren -loo king 
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upland half a mile distant or more Inland below the village is a small 
creek with a few yards of water in it In the upper part of the village is a 
cluster of pagodas , then comes some high open land broken with a tope of 
trees In rear of the village is a hill which commands it, and oould be reached 
without going round the latter 

On the nght hank opposite to thiB is a noble tope of trees fully a mile* 
Tw» tint, west long There is a cluster of pagodas in front, in 

j. j.i., . the middle, and again higher up Between these 

and embedded in trees arc the houses of the village Ywa-thit by name 
Opposite to it in the middle of the river is the island of Pj aslun The high 
ground on the left hunk here commands At the upper end of Y wa-thit is the 
remains of a pagoda, the ground about which is more or less cleared Above 
this and clear of the ullage the country is open, and about 600 yards distant 
is a small ditcli-1 ike cm k with steep bunks 
A rood is said to lead from tins to Sagaing 

We anchor at the upper end of the island at a place called Nga-zoon The 
country on nght bank is open and dotted with 
^ ,t00n trees, as far as can be seen Heavy rain 

Started this morning at b 15 am , heavy nun all last night, and heavy 
Seventh day 20tli Nmcnilwr fog this morning 1 he left bank is now open, with 
18 K 1 — from Ng» aeon to Man a few trees scattered about The channel is here 
d * ll| y very had, owing to rocks m riverbed, and the 

course is winding The Flotilla Company employs a European to look after 
this part of the river and mark the dangerous places The right bank is low 
and open The country on the left bank is quite open for some distance 
from tile bank and there are seen some tama- 
" mid trees and lints South of Ava for aome miles 

is open cultivation, and a fi w hundred yards inland a line of trees marks 
where the road from Ava to Kyout ta loiing lies 

At 7-50 the fortihcations, or, more projierJy speaking, the nail of Ava, 
commencs s It is an embankment about 20 feet 
Ar *' high with part of the nver side nvottecl with 

bnch In shape it is a succession of lines in echelon with the flanks joined 
There are many gateway's quite open, and the wall is of such extent that it 
would be lnqiossiblc to defend it 

Just before reaching the beginning of the A\ a wall the redoubt to the 
west is passed This is a small square rod oubt with a ditch It is the only 
one m Upper Burma that has a ditch, hut it is very doubtful if it would 
be tenable m the floods, as it is outside the embankment, and would he 
surrounded with water, if not entirely swamp d As for the wall of Ava, 
it can be crossed with case in many places hen 1 was returning down the 
nver, I saw a Burman leading bis pouy across it just behind Ava redoubt 
This wall is more fully described m another chapter It extends along the 
nver bank m the shape indicated as far as the Myit-ngay, which flows 
along the northern side of Ava 

On the nght bank is the Sagaing redoubt — a work the same size as the 
Ava one, but without a ditch There is not a gnn mounted on any one of 
them, nor are there platforms on which guns could be mounted 

Sagaing is on the slope of a hill All the country on the nght bank is 
here hilly, and the sides and tops of all are covered 
with pagodas After passing the Myit-ngay, or 
Tba bys4aa redoubt battle Eiver, the redoubt of Tha bva-dan confronts 
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Hi This at first gives one the idea of a broad arrow It is, however, in 
shape as shown below 



The Thft-bi a dun redoubt is built on a lou lying bit of the nver bant, 
and I should think would stand a fair chance rf being swamped in the floods 
Its entrance is in the rear or north side, and is protected by a traverse There 
are traces of paths leading over the ramparts, and I have seen the soldiers 
walking across There ib no ditch and no armament A small body of 
soldiers api>ears to he told off to each fort, and they and their families live in 
hilts junt outside the wall This redoubt can be approached by the land side 
within a short distance under cover, but troops could land and run over it in 
five minutes 


Passing tins our courso lies still cast, and we pass the rocky promontory 

, . on winch is bituated the pagoda of Shway-kye-vet 

SUwayjayyctpHjod. (shwny-jay yet) This is covered with kyoungs, 
zayats, and smaller pagodas, and is, with the rock in rear of it, the only thing 
like a hill between the Myit-ngay and Mandalay I he hill on the nvei is 
about 150 feet high and the other about 80 or 100 The bank winds a little 
north of this and is covered with trees Large sandbanks fill the riverbed 
towards the north, in whioh direction it turns after rounding the point of 
Sagaing Our course lies along the left lunk for about two miles east of 


Shway-jay vet when the Tajaywa creek is reached '1 his crock flows north from 
the lake south of Amarapooru, and is deep In December there was a depth 
of -tl feet of water in it at the only fordable plaee between the mouth and first 
bridge For an advance on Mandalay by Amarapooru, this would be an excel- 
lent place to land in the dry weather It is easy marching from hence to Amara- 
poora, and there it is probable that Borne resistance would he encountered at 
the junction of the Mandalay and Amarapoora embankments All about here 
are many kyoungs and pagodas, and from the nature of the ground a stubborn 
defence might be made This is, however, treated more fully elsewhere 


A large sandbauk extends nearly to the mouth of the Tajaywa creek 
running nearly north-east We run up along it and soon come to the begin- 
ning of the Mandalay embankment There is but little ground between it 
and the water The distance between vanes from 60 to 800 yards , in places 
there are patches of water and swamp, where the earth has been taken 
out for the embankment The bank generally appears pretty level, and in 
some places smooth grass and clumps of trees give it a pleasant and pictur- 
esque appearance The earth of the bank is pretty firm when dry, but being 
entirely of clay would be sticky m the rams 

The Flotilla steamers lie in front of the custom house nearly opposite the 
Steamer Ghat road, and here we came to an anchor on the 86th November 
1881 at 9 a k 
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The nver at Mandalay is from 3 to 4 miles wide,* and the ordinary high 
flood la about 22 feet, the river being within the banks 

Salween 

The next river in size to the Irrawaddy is the Salween f The sources 
Salween nver » which have never been explored, 

“ are far north m the Himalayas, or the mountains 

which form their extension eastward After traversing Yunan and the 
Shan and Karennee States, it enters British territory at the extreme north- 
east corner of the province, and for some distance, as far as the month of the 
Thoung yeng, forms the eastern boundary of British Burma In t.tna part of 
its course it is a broad swift stream, navigable by boats and flowing between 
high and densely wooded mountains Towards the south these mountains 
approach closer and closer, till near the mouth of the Thoung yeng, one of 
its tributaries, the breadth of the stream contracts so much, that in some 
places the bed does not occupy more than 30 yards Ten miles lower are 
the great rapids formed by a bar of rocks streteh- 
ing completely across the nver and impassable 
even by canoes in the dry season In the rains, when the nver ib swollen 
by the mass of water brought down from the vast tract of country which 
it and its tnbutanes drain, the rush of the water is so strong and its violence 
so great, that even massive logs of timber are dashed to pieces Ten miles 
further south are other but less formidable rapids impassable in the rains 
Below this are numerous islands and shoals covered dunDg the floods, when 
the water nscs 30 feet A few miles further Bouth it receives the waters 
of the Rwon za-leng (Yon-za-lcen) from westward, and the bills on the 
eastern bank reoede and those on the western diminish considerably in 
altitude, and the river traverses a more level and open country, with 
limestone rocks on both banks, at intervals riBing suddenly out of the 
plain into serrated lofty ridges At Moulmein the Salween receives from 
the eastward the united waters of the Gyaing, formed hy the junction of 
the Hlaing-hhwai and the Houng-tha-raw and of the Attaran, which joins 
the Gyaing at its mouth Here tho nver splits into two branches The 
northern, flowing between Bha-loo-gyoon and the old town of Martaban, now 
not navigable hy roason of sandbanks, was some centimes ago the pnncipal 
entrance The southern branch flows past Moulmein, and falls into the sea 
at Amherst hy a mouth seven miles wide By this channel vessels of the 
largest size can reach Moulmein, hut the navigation is rendered difficult by 
the shifting of the sands 

Vast quantities of teak timber from British and foreign forests are 
annually floated down the Salween and shipped at Moulmein for export 

The Salween was crossed about lat 25° N by Mr Baber and party on 
the 29th April 1876 Here it is called the Nukiang 

They passed over Of iron suspension bridge of two spans 600 feet in 
length One span over the deep bed was 270 feet wide , the other over a portion 
of the bed exposed during the dry season was 330 feet wide Mr Baber 
thus describes it “The floor of this valley lies at the surprisingly low level 
of 2,670 feet above the sea. The nver is some 240 feet lower, running 
between steep banks of a regular slope much resembling a huge railway 
cuttirg It sweeps down a short rapid under the bndge but further down 

• QomHUor of Sntuk Surma 
f Gordon 
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it nu evidently of considerable depth, by no means swift, with a breadth of 
ninety yards or more, and navigable for boats of large size , bnt not a punt or 
shallop was to be seen ” 

In Western Yunan this river is always spoken of with a certain awe, 
owing to the malarious exhalations which shroud the hollow after sunrise, and 
which are said to be deadly The natives always cross the river before stumae 

This valley is uninhabitable during the summer months on acconnt 
of the malaria, the natives retiring to the mountains as soon as their fields 
are planted, and returning to reap them in the autumn Very few travellers 
pass, and those hurry through before sunrise Mr Haber remarks " There 
may be some exaggeration iu this, hut the mam. fact is unquestionable “ 
Afflneutd The principal affluents of the Salween are— 

1 Tonng yecn | 3 Gy ».mg or Gjtie 

2 Ton xa leen | 4 Attamn 

(1) The Toung yeen or Thoung-gyeng separates the kingdom of Siam 
from the Amherst of British Burma Its source is in 16° 27 N lat and 
98* 5' E long , and it flows a north-north. west course for 197 miles 
till it joins the Salween Its breadth vanes considerably below the Hmamg- 
lwon-gyee, a large affluent from the north which unites with it Close to its 
mouth the breadth is as much as 1,000 feet , above it there are places where 
it does not exceed 100 From Mja-wa-dee on the left bank in lat 
16” 42, long 98° 82, to its mouth there are 47 rapids and falls, where 
the velocity of the current renders navigation impossible Besides these 
rapids, there are rocky gorges caused by the meeting of spurs from the opposite 
ranges This nver is of importance as the outlet for the timber from 
the rich teak forests which cover the mountains amongst which it and its 
tributary the Hmamg-lwon-gyee flow It is an advantage of this stream 
that, though it is of considerable size, it is so shallow that soon after the rains 
elephants can march along its bed without interruption The time required 
to float the timber from the upper forests to the Salween is estimated at 
four months 

(2) Yon-za-leen, or Rwon-za-leng — Tins nver derives its name from the 
fact of its running through a country once inhabited by the Bwon Slian It 
Tiees m the north of the mountainous country forming the Salween Hill 
Tracts, and flowing nearly sooth through a narrow rocky valley joins the 
Salween at Kaw ka-nt 'With a rapid current nnd a rocky bed, it is even in 
the dry weather navigable only with difficulty, and when swollen by the 
nuns and boiling in furious eddies, it is not even navigable by rafts 

(8) The Gyaing or Gyne is formed by the junction near the village of 
Gyaing of the Hlaing-bhwai and the Iloung tha-raw The united waters flow 
west for 46 miles and fall into the Salween at Monlmein It is a broad but 
shallow nver with numerous sandbanks, navigable only by boats These can 
ascend at all seasons 

(4) The Attaran is formed by the junction of tbe Lamie and the Wengraw 
It is a narrow, deep, and somewhat sluggish stream with a north north-west 
course, and is navigable for a considerable distance A small steamer 
can ascend very nearly to the junction of the two streams One day" s journey 
from the mouth are some hot springs 

This nver, or as it is sometimes wntten the Tsit-toung, is remarkable 
for its extraoidmaiy trumpet-shaped month, tbe 
Sitting velocity and dangerous nature of the tidal wave 

called the " bore, ” which sweeps up it, the enormous quantity of silt held 
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in suspension in its waters, and its tortuous course It rues in the hills in 
Upper Burma some 25 miles north of Yemay-then and about 130 above 
Toungoo, and flows southward through the Toungoo and Shway-gyeen districts, 
and in the extreme south between Shway gyeen and Rangoon hill, till it 
reaches the G-nlf of Martaban Between Toungoo and Htan-ta-beng, 
a village 10 miles lower down, it widens considerably and is difficult of 
navigation owing to its winding channel and numerous sandbanks, and m 
the dry weather is not here navigable by boats drawing more than 21 to 3 
feet Below this it narrows and the current is rapid, and from Moon towards 
Shway-gyeen the main impediments to navigation are the many bends with 
sharp curves and the strong current 

South of Shway-gyeen, where it receives from the eastward the united 
waters of the Shwuj gyeen and Moot-ta ma streams, the nver gradually 
widens, and the current alone impedes the ascent of large boats Soon after 
passing Sittang it takes a large curve west and south, and then rapidly 
broadens, till on nearing the gulf it is almost impossible to tell where the nver 
ends and the sea begins With a breadth of seven or eight miles at its month, 
it rapidly contracts, assuming the shape of a funnel 

The great tidal wave of tho Indian Ocean, joined by the tide coming np 
Tho “bon." along the coast of Tenassenm, rushes with irresist- 

ible force into the mouth, and with no lateral 
escape sweeps np the river, forming a “ bore ” with an angry foaming crest 
20 feet high, and at springs still from 9 to 12 at Kha-ra-soo, which carries 
everything before it. l’oll owing the crest is a heavy chop sea of sand and 
water, almost as dangerous to boats as the curling wave which precedes it 
Broken by the large curve already alluded to, the bore is no longer dangerous 
above W eug-bic-daw 

The tide is in the dry season felt as high as Moon, but in the nuns, owing 
to the greatly increased volume of water brought 
down, as far as Shway-gyeen only Boats rarely 
pass below Kha-ra-soo at the mouth of the Pamg kwon creek, which until 
the new canal to Myit-kyo was opened formed the highway of communica- 
tion during the rains, and in the dry season for Borne 1 4 days in each month, 
before, at and after springs, to the Pegu nver, and thence to Rangoon 

During the rainy season communication with Moulmein, which is at this 
season entirely by boat, is kept up through the Wcng-ba-daw creek, the 
entrance to which is about 7 miles below Sittang 

The area drained by this nver is about 22,000 square miles, of which 
Drainage area. about 7,000 are m British territory, and it has a 

‘ total course of about 350 miles, of which the last 

176 are through British Burma The development of these 176 is little short 
of 300 On the west the banks are uniformly low, but on the east, hills 
abut on the nver in several places 

Its principal feeders are — on the west, the Shwa, the Kyoung-souk, the 
Khaboung, the Hpyoo, and the Kwon , and on the east, the Kwe thai, the 
Thit-nan tha, the Kan-nee, the Thouk-re-gat, the Ronk-thwa-wa, the Kyouk- 
gyee, and the Shway-gyeen and Moot-ta-raa, which units at their mouths 

By tho inhabitants of the villages on the banks it is sometimes called the 
Poung-lonng, and sometimes the Toungoo nver 

The Shwa rises in the Pegu Yoma mountains, and flows east about 30 
miles in a narrow valley between the Aw-ga-le and 
Ouk-kyeng too spurs, which send down numerous 


Affluent* of Sliw*. 
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offshoots It then tarns north and north-east, and traversing a comparatively 
plain country, falls into the Sittang £4 miles north of Toongoo In the rains 
boats 35 feet long can ascend as far as the village of Ayo-douug, some 38 miles 
from its month, where the valley narrows considerably 

This stream is not navigable by boats at any season For a short portion 
_ of its oourse m the valley sonth of Naweng the 

young »o l^d ]g gand y and muddy, and the steep banks lined 

with elephant grass and bamboos , but higher np it is rocky, and at Ka-deng- 
hfuit-tohag well up amongst the lulls is a magnificent waterfall 

After a south-westerly course of 08 miles it falls into the Sittang about 2 
, miles south of Toungoo It is navigable for some 

n? 25 miles About 12 miles from its mouth it flows 

past the ancient site of Toungoo 

Hus a south-easterly course for 70 miles, and falls into the Sittang 28 
H miles below Toungoo During the rains boats can 

p? ascend about 15 miles, as far as M eng- lan village 

This is a small river, hut is navigable during the rams, when large boats 
Kwon can ascend for about 4 miles 

Rises in the Karennee mountains about lat 19° 28 north-east of Sittang 

„„ , . nver, into which it falls 6 miles south of Toun- 

T1 ouk re gat or Tliouk yay (r»t- ’ ,, , , , 

goo Its numerous feeders have their sources in 
the slopes of mountain ranges, with an average elevation of 4,000 feet, rising m 
some places to 7,000, aud keep it so well supplied that it is but little affected 
by the extreme drought of the hot weather, and its waters are always clear, 
cool, and refreshing Between its upper course and the Sittang nver is 
enclosed a mountain tract nearly 20 miles wide and nsing to 4,000 feet 

From its mouth to the foot of the hills its bed is of sand mixed with 
granite boulders , beyond that it is very ro< ky 

A small stream JO miles long, navigable dunng rains as far as Eng-bekh 
tonk tlis a village, andm the dry weather as far as Youk- 

thwa-wa, by boats SO feet long from its month 
to Eng-bekh its bed is sandy, thence to its source rocky 

Joins the Sittang 8 miles above Shway gyeen It is navigable by large 
Kyrmk gy«, boats to Kyuuk-gyoe town, 38 miles from its 

mouth 

The three great nvers described above are common to both Upper and 
Lower llurma Those that now follow commence and end in British territory 
The Pegu and Poo zwon doung nvers rise close together in the Pegu 
j, c?a _ loma, about 58 miles above the town of Pegu 

Here the Pegu nver, which is almost dry dunng 
the hot season at low tides, is 105 yards wide In its further course of 60 miles 
to the Rangoon nver it rapidly increases in breadth, but narrowing at its 
mouth a “ bore ” goes up it, the effect of which is felt at Pegu. 

The Poo-zwon doung falls into the Pegu nver at its junction with the 
Hlaing just below Rangoon after a southerly course of about 58 miles It 
is about 440 yards wide at its mouth, and was deep enough to allow the entry 
of large ships, but now it is silting up from the vast quantities of nee hunt 
discharged into it by the mills on its bunks 

The Hieing nses close to Prome, where it is called the Myit-makit, and 
Hlel flowing in a southerly direction nearly parallel to 

’ the Irrawaddy assumes the name of Hieing, and 

finally of Rangoon nver, flowing past the town of that name, having received 
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■ome of the water* of the Irrawaddy through the .'fyoung-doung stream. 
It u navigable for vessel* of the largest use for some little distance above 
Rangoon, bat owing to the Hosting* shoal formed at the junction of the 
Pegu, the Poo-swon-doiwg, and Rangoon nvers, vessels of more than 6 feet 
draught cannot come up at low tide 

The Beeling river rises in the Poung-loung hills, and flows southward to 
„ , the sea, entering the gulf between the Salween 

B8eUn * and the Sittang 

The Tenassenm is formed by the junction of two streams known as the 
it Qreat « and “ Little ” , it rises in the northern slopes of the hills which divide 
Mergui from Tavoy, and flows northward for 68 miles in a narrow valley, in 
some places scarcely broader than its bed It turns then to the eastward, and at 
Mit-ta joins another nver, which has its sources m the extreme north of the 
Thvoy district The two now known as the (.Treat Tenassenm continue south- 
ward for 230 miles between the Myeng-mo-lot-khat and the great range 
between the British and Siamese territory Here it turns to the west, and 
40 miles further on receives the waters of the Lesser Tenassenm, the two con- 
tinuing to the sea as the Tenassenm There are several outlets to this nver , 
the two pnncipal ones are separated from each other bj Mergui island, and 
the southernmost of all falls into Auckland Bay about 25 miles south of 
Mergui Large boats can ascend as far as Tenassenm The larger nver is 
navigable for boats 100 miles 

" The coast, os before stated, is entirely Bntish 

Co " t *’ temtory * 

With the exception of the country between Thayetmyo and Tonn goo, 
a all oin frontiers are hill tracts covered with almost 

. rovuan impenetrable forest jungle, and sparsely inhabited 

by hill tnbes more or less savage Lvery effort is made to civilise these 
•wild tnbes, who are continually at feud with each other Those of north 
Arakan are largely occupied in committing forays, not only m the hills, 
but even occasionally in the more civilised country of the south 

The jurisdiction of the Superintendent of the Arakan Hill Tracts com- 
prises the whole of the country drained by the Pay or Pee and the kooladan, 
with their tributaries north of the Kooladan jxihee station These hill tracts 
have no defined boundary on the north and east, where unknown tracts of 
mountainous jungle Btretch away towards Burma on the east and Manipur 
on the north 

The pnncipal great tribes inhabiting the different hills are given in 
Chapter II of this Report 

Between Arakan and Thavetmyo and that station and Toungoo the 
frontier presents no natural obstruction, except jungle To the north-west and 
•west of Toungoo are the Red Karens , on the Siam frontier are “ Karens ” 

“ Toung-thoos ” and “ Talaings " — The Karennees are protected by us so 
far that we do not permit the Bormans to molest them, and they are supposed 
to be well disposed towards us They have certainly no cause to entertain 
any friendly feelings towards the Burmans 

There are two pnncipal passes through the Arakan Yoma range — the Aeng 
and Talak These both lead to the town of Paklian ngay on the Irrawaddy 

The northern and western frontier of Arakan is protected by police 
stations and the natural strength of its dense 
jungle-clad hills The line Arakan-Thayetmyo- 


Defence of frontier 


• For description, see Fart II Chapter I of thii Report. 
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Tom) goo to Karelin ee has for its protection the two garrisons of Thayetanr* 
and Toungoo, a military post at Thamboola, and several polioe stations Becidoi 

these, in the event of war with Bnrma, moveable columns would operate from 
both frontier stations to both flanks What is chiefly wanted to insure the 
efficient protection of the frontier is a good road, and this is a want still felt 
The principal routes across this frontier are the Irrawaddy and routes 
8, SO, and 43 

All the eastern frontier is rough and difficult, and the question of its 
defence would be influenced to a great extent by tbe nature of our relations 
withthe Court of Siam 

Gbolooy 


The general parallelism of all the streams and lull ranges give an appear- 
# ance of simplicity to the physical geology of the 

country , but, owing to the prevalence of forest, it 
has been found extremely diflicult to determine tbe stratigraphy, and very 
little can bo said to be actually known about the formations occurring 

The formations along the course of the Irrawaddy north of the British 
frontier to beyond Ava ha\e been cursorily examined, as also a tract of tbe 
Upper Salween, but little is known of them, and the upjicr part of Pegu is 
geologically unknown 

The following are the groups in which the roehB found in Burma have 
Hock groups. beLn arran h 0<3 > wi* 1 ' their approximate geological 

position — 


Name 

i — Newer alluvium 

ii — Older alluvium 
ui — Foeail wood group 

iv — Pegu group 

v — Nummulitw 

vi — Ncgraifl rocks 
vd — Mai i group 
vm — Axial group 

ix — Moulmein group 

x — Mergrn group 
xi — Metamorphw 


Kotk« 


Blown Rand littoral concrete, regur and | 
recent alluvial depomta j 

bands and gravels of tho older river 1 
alluvium latcntc Au. 

Sands gravels Ac with ulicified wood 
and bones of mammalia 
Shales and sandstones occasionally calca- 
reous fossils numerous 
Shales and sandstones with some lime- 
stone bands containing nummulitcM 
Similar but much hardened and sub 
mc-i amorphic in places 
Limestone sandstone calcareous shales 
See with ammonites in flatus 
Shales sandstones, Ac more or less 
altered and occasionally schistose 
Limestone reddish sandstone and shales 
Slaty and schistose beds grits Ac 
Gneiss mica, slate Ac with granite veins 


Supposed geological ig« 

Recent 

Post-tertuwy 

Pliocene 

Miocene. 

Eocene 

hooene or cretaoeous. 
Cretaceous 

Tnassio 

| Carboniferous. 
Aioic. 


Of these groups, the three uppermost form the greater portion of the 
Irrawaddy valley The Pegu Yoma consists entirely of the miocene Pegu group, 
and the Andean Yoma and the spurs to the eastward and the westward of mam 
range are chiefly composed of nummulitic, cretaceous, and tnassic beds The 
carboniferous limestone and its associated beds, together with the Mergui group, 
are in British Burma nearly confined to the Tenassenm provinoe, the former 
extending northward into Martaban , whilst the mam area of metamorphic rock 
has to the east of all the other formations The Burmese gneiss senes consists 


* Msdlicott tad Blanford. 
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of more or leee granitoid gneiss, homblendio gneiss, crystalline limestone, quarts, 
and schists of various kinds In many places the gneiss becomes a true granite 
Metamorphic rocks occupy a large but unexplored area in Upper Burma. 
They form all the higher ranges in the neighbourhood of Ava, and extend 
throughout a great portion of the country, extending thence to the Salween 
Farther to the northward they extend from Bhamo to the neighbourhood of 
Momien in Yunan The Irrawaddy below Ava turns to the west and flows 
through newer rocks, whilst the crystallines continue to the southward, forming 
the Red Karen (Karennee) country and the hills between the Sittang and 
Salween, and extend into Tenassenm 

The gneissic rocks of Burma have more resemblance to those of peninsular 
India than to the crystalline formations of the Himalayas 

Near Monlmein the limestone is extremely conspicuous, and forms large 
hills and ranges, extending far to the south south-east up the valley of the 
Attaran and Lami The same rock occurs east of the Salween, but it does not 
extend far into Martaban, and is wanting in the Sittang valley Further up 
the Salween, however, m Karennpe and elsewhere beyond the Bnti-.li frontier, 
large tracts of limestone occur, probably belonging to the carboniferous series 
Limestone is said to abound in the Mergui Archipelago, and may very probably 
be, in part at least, identical with that found near Moulmein 

Until fossils are better known, it is impossible to say whether the Moul 
mem group exactly corresponds to thecarlwimfi rmu beds of the Himalayas and 
the Punjab There can, however, be. no question that both are of the same 
approximate age The occurrence of marine fossiliferous rocks of the carlxin- 
lferous penod at the two extremities of the extra peninsular area of British 
India, and the complete absence of any marine paleozoic fossils within the 
peninsular region, afford the most striking illustration of the great divergence 
between the geological history of peninsular India and that of the surround- 
ing countries 

In the Arakan range the Tocks of the main range consist of rather hard 
sandstones and shales, greatly contorted and broken, traversed by numerous 
small veins of quartz, often slaty and sometimes schistose These extend 
southward nearly to the parallel of Promt lhe only characteristic beds 
are some white speckled gnts, inter! >edded with shales and sandstones 
85 miles west of Thayetmyo , a band of dark blue shale with conglomerate, 
part of which is calcareous , and some thick-bedded shales passing into massive 
sandy shales, with hard nodules intersjiersed To the northward a band of 
limestone much thicker and purer than that of the Lhowa stream has been 
traced in several placps 

There is some probability that cretaceous rocks may exist in Tenassenm 
On the Lenya river in the extreme south of the province a bed of coal occurs 
The rocks associated with the ooal are soft clays and sands, having a more 
reoent appearance than those accompanying the other coal seams of the 
Tenassenm province , and these other seams are, it is believed, not older than 
eocene Above the coal is a senes of soft muddy sandstones, days, marls, 
conglomerates, and a few seams of carbonaceous matter Nothing has been 
ascertained as to the relations of the coal-beanng beds to other formations 
In Pegu, away from the base of the hills, comparatively soft, unaltered 
fossiliferous beds are found belonging to the tertiary penod These strata 
appear to rest on the hill beds 

North-west of Prome serpentine occurs Hills composed of this substance 
can be distinguished at a distance by their barrenness They appear to support 
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little except grass and a few boshes The greenstone hills are covered with 
luxuriant forest The largest mass of serpentine known forms the Bedonng 
hill, and is some 5 miles in length nearly dne west of TUayetmyo Another 
group is west of Henzadn, scattered over an area of 28 miles 

The main outcrop of nummuhtic rocks extends from north to south 
throughout the province of Pegu, east of the Arakan hills and west of the 
Irrawaddy The bods liave a gc neral dip to the eastward 

Petroleum has been found in n few localities in Pegu within the older 
tertiary area, and it is probable that when mineral oil occurs in later tertiary 
beds, it has been derived from the umleilung eocene strata The most 
important Wells in Burma arc at Yaynvn gvoung, 60 miles north of the 
British frontier They are situated on an anticlinal All the rocks are very 
soft, too much so for any fissures to remain open in them, and the mineral 
oil is apparently derived from a porous stratum 

The most important coal localities known m Tenassenm are Thatay- 
khyoung and Henilnp on tile Greit 'J'oiiasscnm liver, about 0 miles apart 
home coal also occurs on fbe Little Tcnasserim nvoi 

The Irrawaddy valliy from the Bntibh frontier to the neighbourhood of 
Ava where the metamorplin area is enter* d, consists of the samo tertiary 
rocks as are traversed by the river in Pegu It is uncertain whether any 
true nummuhtic rocks occur in the neigh lenirhood of the nvir, or whether 
all the fossil i ferous clay-, sliales, &e , should lie refirred to the Prgn miocene 
group , but the latti r is well represented Alxiut 56 miles north north east of 
Yaynau gyoung and 2 r i to JO milts east south cast of Pagui, both large towns 
on the Irrawaddy, the extract volcano of Pup)ri rises to a height of 1,000 fret 
above the undulating couutrv, c imposed of plineem sands and gravels r lho 
peak consists of ash breccia, but lava Hows, mostly tracliytic, form tho lower 
slopes and the surface around the base of the volcano Amongst these tlows 
Some consist of a beautiful porphy rv with crystals of pyroxene 

Here and there on the edge of the alluvial tracts of the Irrawaddy and 
Latonto Sitting rivers in Pegu and Martalunlatcrite of the 

' ‘ detrital low levil type is found, foimrag as usual 

a cap to other rocks, and having a very low dip t vvirds the i iver from the 
sides of the valleys The latente apjiears to foira the basement bed of the 
post-tertiary gravels and sands and latmtn gravels are largely dispersed 
through the older alluvial dep wits Afewpatclus only ol latente occur in 
the Myanoung district, west of the Irrawaddy, but the rxk is more common 
along the western foot of the Pegu Yoma r l<> the ea-t of this range latente 
is generally wanting, but to the east of the Sit tang nvpr there is a well 
marked belt of this f onnaLon along the base of the met vmoi pine lulls The 
latontic rock here forms a plateau, using 10 or o0 fett above the alluvium 
of the Sittang valley 

Along the margin of the Irrawadly and Sittang idlnvium there is a 
broad but interrupted belt of undulating ground, clearly distinguished from 
the flat alluvial plains near the river, both by the greater inequality of its 
surface and by its more sandy character This traot is known as “ Log -dam,” 
or the oountry of the “ eng tree " The “ Lug dara " tract is composed 
chiefly of gravel derived in a large measure from the neighbouring hills, but 
partly from a distance, a portion being washed from the top of the hills, and 
the rest deposited by the nver Besides this, large tracts of the same older 
alluvial deposits are found in places isolated m the delta, occasionally being 
raised to a considerable height above the flat country around One such 

u 
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tract, 20 miles long from north-east to south-west by 10 broad, occurs east of 
Nga-putan, south of Bossein 

Another of about the same dimensions lies to the south-west of Ran- 


goon These may be ancient bhangor deposits, or may be caused by local 
upheaval 

There is no important expanse of alluvial deposits in the valleys of the 
Burmese rivers The beds of all immediately above 
e ta 0 * ' the deltas are formed in places by older rocks, and 

there is no such continuous alluvial plain os is formed along the course of the 
Ganges and Indus Some tracts of alluvium occur here and there , but the 
wide undulating plains in the neighbourhood of the nvcrs in Upper Burma 
are composed, not of liver alluvium, hut of the “ pliocene ” fossilwood 
deposits The Imw iddy delta extends from the Rangoon river to tho Bussem 
river, and the held of the delta may he placed near “ Myanoung ” The first 
important distributary, that forming tliL head of the Bassein nver, leaves the 
main nver a little alxivt Hcuzada , but water overflows in floods some miles 
above Myanoung, and finds its way to the sea by the Myit-ma-klia-choung, the 
origin of the Rangoon river 

The alluvial plain and delta of tho lower Irrawaddy consists mainly of a 
elay very similar to that found in the Ciangctie plain, hut containing much 
lime, and in consequence poor in hunkur The colour is generally yellowish 
brown, sometimes i eddish, owing to the presence of peroxide of iron 

At Memboo on the Irrawaddy, and in the islands of Ramrce and Cheduba 
on the Arakan coast, mud volcanoes occur Those 
am a , aj.m-i. of Ramree arc the most interesting, as they alone, 

as far as is known, are subject to eruptions of great violence, and from them 
alone stones have been ejected and flames emitted 

The soil throughout Arakan is alluvial, mixed with sand in places The 
islands are of volcanic formation, and though rocky, 
°‘ J ' *’ are fertile With the exception of iron and lime- 

stone, which arc found in small quantities, — the former in the island of Ram- 
ree, — there are no mineral productions of any value in that division 

The soil of the deltu of tho Irrawaddy is very rich, and when cultivated 


gives a high return The Pegu Yoma rauge is composed mainly of brown 
or grey slate clay, alternating with beds of argillacoous sandstone, assuming 
at times a basaltic character Overlying the slate clay is a bed of latente, 
forming an undulating tract about 1 '3 miles wide, which when on the surface 
is always covered with trees or bamboos The Arakan range abounds in 
limestone, and in some portions granite, &c. The soil in the northern portion 
of tho valley of the Irrawaddy was reported to be well suited for tho growth 
of cotton, hut nee is the principal cultication 

The soil of the upper portion of the Sittang valley is clayey mixed with 
a good deal of sand, the sand disappearing towards the south The chief 
formations nf the small hills is latente, and but few rocks are met with in the 


low land to the west of the nver To the east of the Sittang large masses of 
limestonp rock nsc suddenly out of the soil to a height of 400 or BOO feet 
The soil of the northern portion of Tenassenm is alluvial Stratified sandstone 
is the prevailing rock m the north, intersected with veins of quartz Latente is 
also prevalefct, and bituminous shale is formed below the rocks At Amherst 
there is a gTamte reef, which is uncovered at low tide only, and towards the 
south granite with white felspar becomes the main formation Clay, slate, 
and micaceous iron are being found on the eastern slopes of the hills. 
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Economic GzoLorY 

The only detailed accounts of the appearance and character of coal seamr 
in Upper Burma arc bj Dr Oldliam and by Dr 
c Anderson in lb<>4 

Some notes by Major Strover on the mineral resources of Upper Burma, 
more recently published, give additional localities, and these it will be most 
convenient to mention first 

Coal is known to exist at Thingodaw, alxmt 70 miles above Mandalay , 
at Shwuy-ga, lielow Bhamo, at Mine Imbuing, in the Shan States east of Man- 
dalay , in the Yaw district at Yag ngaw, cast of Nul talk It is found at 
Pagan and Slnrapayu Major Strover sajs blip coal at Mine baloung has been 
examined hy a mining engineer, and that it is said to be a true mineral coal 
quito equal to the best Lnghsh Coal is known to oust m the Hookong valley, 
where amlier is found 

T/nngadaw , lut 2S°4'i , long 9 i° — This locality is situated on the western 
bank of the Irrawaddy, at simc distance from the thne jxnnts where the coal 
outcrops visited by l)i Oldham he The most southerly of these is in a 
stream bed 10 miles west of the village of Tembiun^ 

Tho seam, whub is 4 feet, thick, dips to wist ,JU°, Routli at 15’ It con- 
tains a large proportion of impurity in the form of black powdery soot and 
black elay It disintegrates rapidly on exposuie, and even at iirst, ou account 
of its flaky and cracked condition, it cannot be got out m luige lumps In 
the year IS >3 it had lieon worked to some extent, hut its sale in Pegu had not 
proved remuin rative 

'Hie second loeility is on the upper w iters of the Kiliung stream, 
5 miles fnvthci north and Smiles west of Tlmij. udaw The coal lu 10 with the 
ini bided slnle is J feet (1 inches (luck , dip to b“ to west Ihe stiuctuie 
is flaky and woodv and miluelos an imliu like resin 111 lusts 

The thud locuhti is S nnles n 11 th wistot Thmgidxw Tlie i ml is hard, 
e impact and jetty, with Binall imbedebxl lumps of umber like re sin Tbc 
tluekuess is 8 f< et *) in< lies to 4 feet, and (lie dip S° to m rth east Both (lisir 
mil roof aie gixxl This is the most piomisii „ bu il ti of the thin A good 
dud of 1 ml lead been rui'-ed, but none removed, is the cxmnliv v\ es impiac- 
tieable for carts , lmt us 1 lie distance wisonly 7 or S null s to tin in iwaddi,Dr 
Oldham considered 111 it tlicdi posit wis liki ly to Inc 1111 a valuable one There 
is now a dipot tor this coal at Tbingadaw, where the steamers t ike m fuel 

Dr Anderson visited two coal mines to the west of the village of Kab 
yuet, which uppear to be further south, though possibly on the same horizon 
as those above described Ono of these e died Leh-o]ie-bin is 6 feet thick, 
and the dip is to the south west at an angle of 35“ It is distant alxiut 5 miles 
from the river The other is at Kel zu bin to the north-east of Lek-ope-bm 
on the hanks of a small stream It is sutd to contain the best coal Two of 
the openings had been flooded, and the other ouly recently commenced 

Burma — Considerable deposits of peat are believed to exist in the 
higher valleys of the Salween and Irrawaddy rivers, 
hut partieulurs regarding them are scanty Suoh 
lakes os the Now-gjang, near the Pathol range in Upper Buima, recently 
described by Mr S Peal, may be expected, to have 111 connection with thorn 
large peaty deposits 

Vpjter Burma — The earlier accounts appear to refpr to only one neigh- 
bourhood, that of Yaynan gyi nng, as yielding 
petroleum 


Petroleum 
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Yaynan-g young, 1st 20° 18', long 95° — The following acoount is chiefly 
compiled from Dr Oldham’s report, printed in Colonel Yule’s Mutton 
to Jva m 1855 and Colonol Yule’s own remarks on the subject m the same 
volume “ The wells are situated on a plateau surrounded by ravines at a 
distance of abont 84 miles from the town of Yaynan-gyouug They are 
said by Dr Oldham to be distributed in two principal groups, at two miles 
distance from one another It is considered that the oil is derived from a 
stratum containing lignite with a large proportion of sulphur In one of the 
ravines an outcrop of a bed of this character was seen from which oil was 
oozing According to the natives, after passing through the sandstones and 
shales which are visible at the surface, they siuk through a black rock about 
10 feet tluck, under which is a yellow bed from which the petroleum issues, 
and the colour of which is probably due to sulphur It is believed that these 
rocks belong to the tertiary formation, and it is probable that they are of 
nummulitic age The wells arc about 4 feet 0 inches square, and descend 
vertically from the top of the plateau to depths of from 2 )0 to 380 feet and 
on the slope from 110 to 180 feet, which would make them from 100 to 200 
feet below the level of the watercourse at its base Over each well there is a 
rude cross-bar and drum by which an earthen ghara is lowered and drawn up 
again by a man, who walks down an inclined plane with the rope to which it is 
attached The oil thus raised is poured into anot her ghara containing about 

10 visa (364 lbs ) Ten or twelve of these gharat make up a cartload The 

011 is raised only in the morning, and the quantity wlm h each well is known 
by experience to yield on the average having been raised, work ceases and 
the well is allowed to rest and the oil to accumulate for 24 hours The 
petroleum when first extracted has in mass a peculiar yellowish green colour, 
is watery in appearance rather than oily, and has the consistency of cream 
8omc of the wells yield 400 viss, others only 60 or less The headman of 
the village said there were 200 wells, others only 100 The estimated average 
yield waB 180 viss Taking these figures (200 x 1 80) and counting for 300 
working clays, the total preiduoe would be 10,800,000 viss Deducting one- 
twentieth for breakage, loss, &c , the net available produce is placed at 
10,2(i0,000 viss , but by another method, founded on the number of cartloads 
carried from the wells, 4,500,000 viss is the sum arrived ut 

In a report by Captain Strover, published in the Uaselle of India, wo 
have perhaps tlio most recent authentic account of the condition of this 
industry 

Iu 1873 there were 150 wells at Yaynan gyouiig, which yielded 15,000 
visa daily, of which 10,000 are taken by the contractor for British Burma 
and 5,000 by the contractor for Upper Burma The total annual yield is 
6,000,000 vise, or 0,375 tons There are many abandoned wells and wells 
that yield very small quantities 

There are also 50 wells at Pagan, which yield 1,500 visa The od there 
is m a more liquid state and more suited for burning than that at Yaynan- 
gyoung The total annual outturn in Upper Burma was, therefore, in 1878 
6,600,000 viss, or 10,3124 tons 

Hoohong Valley — Captain Honnay enumerates gold with other products 
of the Hookong valley It is found both in dust 
,1 ' and in pieces of the size of a large pea The nvere 

which produce the greatest quantity are the Kapdup and Nam-Kwan Pits 
are dug on the banks of the former, and the gold is found m the old alluvial 
deposits In quoting the above account, Dr Anderson adds that he was 
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told by a Kampti Shan and the Chinese at Momien that gold is abundant 
near trie supposed junction of the two mam streams of the Irrawaddy m the 
Kampti oountry 

Upper Irrawaddy — Tn the upper parts of the Irrawaddy, both at Bhamo 
and near Tlungadaw, where the coal mines are, gold is obtained m the sands 
Near the coal mines of Ket-zn bin, which are some miles about due south of 
those of Thmgadaw, Dr Anderson states there is a small nvulet which is 
auriferous He was informed that a single washer could earn the equivalent 
of three shillings a day 

Upper Burma, Ska a State » — At Kyouk tat, a large“village, there are 
some smelting works for the argentiferous galena 
6 ' cr which occurs in the limestones of the district. 


Minfiut Resouhces 

There are good grounds for supp ismg that this metarexists extensively 
111 former years it was imported from China as 
0,1 ' much as -100 or >00 viss annually, but now only 

100, and that fiom Rangoon It is greatly used in the decorative art, and 
apjiears generally plentiful 

The following are the names of pianos where it 1ms been fonnd — 

M'i gnunq — In this district tliuro sccins to bo a goldfield which, if 
properly worked, would prove productive They were pronounced by a 
Mr Cowing to be as produclivt (and more s >) as any m Australia, but veiy 
malarious Since dien there lias Ucn no attempt to work them 

To the north east of Mandalay in the Shan States there ib a field of gold, 
and with energy much gold might bn extracted Tins is also malarious 

Tliayelpicre ywu — N< ar the Myit ng-i) , on the road to Pyonng shoo, to 
the south-east of Maudal iy, the gold quartz is found m abundance, the reefs 
cropping up from the giouud , und there is reason to believe that very 
valuable gold mines are in existence and could be woiked and developed with 
very little trouble A piece of qiuitz from here dj lbs weight produced 
exactly ticals of gold (about li oz ) 

yaw district, southwest of Mandalay — Cold is obtained herein fair 
quantities from alluvial dep isits It exists m Sagaing, Kannee, Seui-joo, and 
is also obtained from the Glun-dwin river , and imbed it is procurable from the 
Hinds of most streams bet wei n Mandulay and Mo-gouug Prom this profusion 
of gold in the rivers and streams, it follows that it must exist in large 
quantities s >mc where in the mountains 

The most prolihe mines are those of JJawyine, Kyouk tch, and Toung byne 
near Thee haw, north-east of Mandalay, but it 
1 vor is found mixed with luul 

Kampanee — This mine yields as much as -10 tieals silver and 2 a viss lead 
to one basket of ore, while the poorest mine gives 1 ticals silver and 80 viss lead 
Bandween, Banilwcm gyee, and Sogauig — In these and other mines silver 
is found unmixed with lead 

This metal is found in the Shan States, hut it is not worked , also in 
Kolen -mj o and Sagaing At Bawyme and Kolen- 
CoppOT myo the ma White appears of a rich description 

It is plentiful in Yunan 

Iron abounds in the Sban States and district of Pagan A rough manu- 
factory exists at Puppa-toung, but the outturn u 
T "’ 1, inconsiderable To the west of Sagaing for miles 

up the Irrawaddy a rich hematite abounds 
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Lead. 

Tin 

Platibnm 


Abundance of lead u extracted from galena m 
the Shan States 

lin exists in the Shan States to the south-east 
of Mandalay, but has never been worked , it is 
generally imported 

This is said to exist in the Shan States , but 
there is no reliable information on the subject 


Upper Burma — According to Dr Oldham, the copper required at 
Amarapoora in 1855 was all brought from China, 
Copper jt amounted to about <15,000 viss (= about 57 

tons) per annum Copper ores were said, however, to be abundant in the 
Shan States, and a rich deposit, 80 miles from the capital, is specially men- 
tioned Dr John Anderson states that copper is brought into Momien from 
a range of hills near Khj to, and he considers that it might possibly become, 
with other metals, a regular exjiort In 1871 the supposed n<h deposits 
of copper m the Shan States were still umvorLed Major Strovcr states that 
there is a rich description of malachite at Bawyine and Kolen-myo Copper 
mines at Sagamg had been worked by the Chinese, but were then abandoned 
Ores of copper are be lie ved to be plentiful m Y nn.in 

Upper Burma — Although it ib commonly said that no Europeans are 
ever allowed to visit the ruby mines of the king 
° iy of Burma, there are, as a matter of fact, two 

descriptions by Europeans who haie visited them The first was by the PSre 
Guisoppe B’Am ito, the date of whose usit is not known, but it was la fore 
the yeir 183.1 The otlur visitor was Mr Breduniyei, who about twelve 
jears ago was fora turn actually m charge of certain mines (not the pimcipal) 
which arc witbiu I(i miles of Mandalay lie may have also been at the other 
mines, hut that does not appeir from Ills manusenpt description 

Kyat~pi/en — This pine is situated about 70 miles to the north east of 
Mandalaj It is, according to the Pert, suirounded by ume mountains, which 
surround seventeen snail lakes 'Hit mineral distiiet is divided into fifty or 
sixty parts, each having a distinct name Mining was onlj carried on in the 
soil alxiv c wutei lev el Square pits were dug down to a depth of 20 to 50 feet, 
and the detnt.il gem gravel, whuli is ohtniiod in IhhIb of various thicknesses 
and extent, was drawn to the smfire and washed Lateral galleries from 
these shafts w< re sometimes driven, Imt the lullux of water soon caused the 
shaft to lie relinquished and a new out opined Be-ulcs rubies, sapphires, 
topaz, and oriental emcrulds wore ulso found , spinel is abundant All stones 
above a certain weight were sup]x>Bod to become the property of the king, but 
some were smuggled away Cliintse and 'iartar merchants were in the habit 
of visiting Kyat-pyen pearly Another locality where there are mines is 
situated a little further north at Moo kop, which seems to be the same as 
Mogouk 

Dr Oldham, though he was prevented from visiting the mines himself, 
was enabled to collect some additional information when at Mandalay He 
states that the rubies are generally Bmall, not averaging more than a quarter 
of a raU m weight The large ones are commonly flawed, and Mr Spears 
had never seen a perfect one weighing more than half a rupee Sapphires, 
though relatively rare, are generally of laigcr size, stones of 10 to 15 rates 
without a flaw occurring, while rubies of that size are seldom seen The 
revenue from the mines, which are a royal monopoly, amounts to from 
£12,5 00 to £15,000 a year The lapidams who polish the atones live at 



A ma r tp oora; they make use of the email ruble* when pounded to grind the 
large one*, forming the fine dnst into oakee, upon which they poliah the gem*. 

The actual extent of country over which the gem «md occurs if not known, 
but it may be 100 square miles or more > 

Mr Bredemeyer states that the mines nearest to Mandalay are 16 mile* 
a. , hnlj from thence and 2 from the Irrawaddy The moun- 

“ tains there are of limestone or marble oovered with 

red olay and decayed calc spar, they have a fractured appearance throughout, 
and the hollows are filled with detritus, out of which rubies, sapphires, spinels, 
and amethysts are obtained by washing Where this detritus is of a yellow- 
ish colour, the stones are best With a proper system of working, which 
would necessitate drainage of the mines, Mr Bredemeyer thinks these tulle 
would yield largely 

According to Captain Strover, the rubies from this locality are lighter 
coloured and therefore less valuable than those in the mines further to the 
north 

It is evident from the above that the system of mining in practice at all 
the mines is very primitive , but it does not follow that much deeper mining 
would be requisite, as beyond the limits of the layers of gem sand, which have 
a capricious distribution, stones would probably not be found. A considerable 
number of stones, some of them being spinel, are brought to Burma for sale 
The topaz, being somewhat scarce, is said to sell for higher prices in Burma 
than it would m England 

Tipper Burma — It is stated that a large proportion of the rubies which are 
sold m Burma are really only spinel, this mineral apparently occurring also 
in the already described gem sands When the crystalline form is obecure, 
the two stones may be distinguished by their hardness, specific gravity, or 
their refractory powers Although of less value, the spinel rubies are largely 
used in jewellery 

From a very complete return/ of the available information regarding the 
ore in the Mo-goung district, 25 miles to the south- 
,sus west of Mem-khum, it would appear that the pit* 

do not exceed 20 feet m depth, and the jade is described as occurring m loose 
boulders Sometimes 1,000 mon (Shans, Chinese, Panthavs, and Kaohins) 
used to be engaged m digging There used to be a large trade in the mineral, 
much of it going to Momien, where it was manufactured into ornaments. 

At Bhamo Dr Anderson bought rings of jade for Bs 4 each of the qua- 
lity which at Canton would sell for £2 Taxes are laid on the industry at all 
stages, and in 1830 the annual revenue derived from it was Bs 40,000 

At Momien a pair of bracelets of the finest jade cost about Rs 100 Dr 
Anderson describes the method of cutting the jade by means of circular duos 
of copper, which are charged with silicious mud and what appeared to be ruby 
dust. The most valuable jade is of an intense bright green colour resembling 
the emerald, hut red and palepinlnsh kinds are also highly prized 

Traces of bismuth have been found in ores of 
BUmath. antimony and galena from Burma 

In the year 1881 Mr Charles Lane forwarded to the Asiatic Society a 
button of white metal which had been obtained by 
malt.m y up together some grains obtained m the 


Platinum 



IflO 


gold-washings near Ava. Mr J Pnnsep subjected this button to analysis 
and obtained the following result — 


Platinum 

85 

Gold 

5 

Indium and osmium 

40 

Iron 

10 

Arsenic and lead 

20 

Rhodium 

P 

Palladium 

P 


100 


The examination of a further sample by Mr Pnnwp led him afterwards 
to conclude that the ore contained only 20 per cent of platinum and about 
twice that amount of indium The amount of osmium was not determined, 
but, besides the platinum and indium, the bulk of the ore was chiefly oxide of 
iron As remarked by Mr Theobald, the proportion of indium indicated by 
these assays is remarkable, and a further examination is much to be desired 
It is stated that the Burmans are capable of manipulating the metal, 
which, if true, affords additional evidence of their well-known skill as metal- 
lurgists 

A good deal of it is brought from some streams which fall into the Chin- 
dwin nver from the west near a town called Karin oe It is said to be collect- 
ed in the following cunous manner 

The horns of a species of wild cow called team (Boa aondaictu), which are 
covered with a velvet coat up to the age of two or three years, are plaoed m 
the streams, and at the close of the rainy season, when the water subsides, 
they, together with the sand surrounding them, are carefully raised, with 
nlnfha wrapped round them The horns, it is snggested, cause a concentra- 
tion at these spots of the gold dust which is broughtdown by the streams 
With this gold dust the grains of platinum ore are found, but it is the 
former alone which is regularly brought into Ava for disposal 

According to Major Strover, platinum is reported to occur also in the 
Shan States 

By the Burmans platinum is known as shenthan, or shway-lieen, which 
means ‘ white gold ' 

Graphite is found to the east of Nattik in large quantities on a low range 
Graphite of hills near the village Nyoke 

Coal exists at Shmja-daw, 70 miles above Mandalay, to the south-east of 
Mandalay in the Yaw district , at Yag-ngaw, east 
C< * L of Nattik, at Pagan and Shinpagah, and probably 

near Mek-UIa and lenan gyoung at Thingadaw and other places 

Jade and amber are found above Mo-gonng 
j*de 1114 Mobcr Besides the above, the following are found — • 

Sulphur 
Saltpetre 
Salt 

Salt petroleum 
Topograihi 

The Assam chain of mountains stretches east in a broad belt of woody 
spurs and ridges and grassy undulating tablelands. 
Feature* of the country an( j taking successively the names of the races who 
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inhabit it, increasing in the elevation of it* highest points from 6,000 and 
6,000 feet among the Garos and Kasias to 9,000 m the regions north of 
Mampnr, it sweeps north-east in a wide mass of mountains, of which the 
general direction only is known, and emerges to knowledge at the Patkoi, 
traversed by the Burmese armies in their Assamese inroads Further on, 
opposite to Bramakond, it rises to the height of 12,000 or 14,000 feet, and 
further eastward joins the snowy mountains 

This lofty chain, known as the Sang-tang, sends down southwards a great 
meridian chain, snow-capped m places The boundary to the west, called by the 
Singphoos the Goolansigoung, and its offshoots stretch with a variety of 
ramifications, of which little precisely is known, to the southward between the 
Irrawaddy and the Salween 

A great mass of mountains branches south from the Assam chain, 
enclosing first the level alluvial valley of Manipur, 2,50Q,feet above the sea, 
and then stretches west to Northern Arakan, — a broad succession of little 
explored and forest covered spurs, inhabited by a vast variety of wild tribes of 
Indo-Chinese kindred Still pressing to the south, it becomes better known 
and defined, and continues to Cape Negrais 

The tract enclosed by these ranges is quite unlike the vast levels that 
stretch from the base of the Himalayas It is rather a rolling upland 
interspersed with alluvial basins and sudden ridges of bills 

The Irrawaddy coming from the northern snows is little known to the 
Burmans above the Mo-goung nver This passes through a damp, unhealthy, 
dreary plain scantily cultivated by the remnants of the Shan population Mo- 

Provmce of Mo-gooi.g 6™* “““ V ^ 

includes the whole breadth of Burma to the Assam 
hills The greater part of this region ib a howling wilderness, exhibiting levels 
of winter swamp and low jungle intermingled with low lulls, and sometimes 
with belts of noble trees, the higher mountain range of Shway-doung-gvee 
(4,000 feet) running to the eastward screens off the Irrawaddy from the 
head waters of the Chin-dwm (Kyen-dwen) In its valleys Kachm villages 
are said to be numerous, but few habitations are seen in the open country north 
of Mo-goung 

Between Mo-goung and the Hookong valley thewholo route may be described 
generally as passing lietween defiles'*' bounded by the inferior spurs of the Shway- 
doung-gyec range on the east and numerous irregular hills on the west The 
first two days’ inarch the country is hilly, and abounds in a variety of fine forest 
trees , on the second the country becomes more open, and passes through forest of 
fine teak trees At Sadozant, an island in the bed of the Mo-goungmer, and in 
this locality. Captain Hannay found the finest lemon and citron trees he had 
ever seen The tea plant was also very plentiful, and the soil in which it grew 
most luxuriantly was a reddish-coloured clay The Samhu-toung range 
forms the southern limit of the Hookong valley, and streams flow from it 
north to the Chin-dwm, and Bouth to the Mo-goung 

“ Tsamhu-toung,” says Captain Hannay, “ is covered with noble trees, 
_ many of which I think are sal, and are of immense 

** m <m ® height and circumference The tea plant is also 

plentiful, besides a great variety of shrubs, which are quite new to me The 
rays of the sun seem never to penetrate to the soil of Tsambu toung It 
may, therefore, be imagined how damp and disagreeable it is, more particularly 
as there is a peculiar and offensive emell from a poisonous plant which grows 


• Hanna; 



in great abundance in this jUDgle, and the natives tell me that cattle die 
almost immediately after eating it ” 

The valley of Hookong at no very remote era formed the bed of an Alpine 
lake, which, lie that of the Manipur valley, hae been subsequently raised to 
its present level by long continued alluvial deposits and detritus from the 
hills which encircle it on every side These deposits raised the level of the 
water and facilitated its drainage, until it became so shallow that evaporation 
completed the process and rendered the soil fit for habitation 

The valley of Hookong or Payen dwm is an extensive plain bounded on 
all sides by hills, being at least SO miles from south-east to north west and 
from 15 to 45 miles broad, the broadest part being to the east The hills 
bounding the valley to the east are a continuation of the Shway-doung-gyee 
range, which is high, commences at Mo-goung, and in direction north, 15° east 
Prom the village of Meikwon may be seen the hill near which are the 
sources of the Ooroo river, an affluent of the Chin-dwin It bears 85° west 
from that village, about 9,5 miles distant 

Passes lead from the Hookong plain into Kampti, and also direct towards 
China through the district east of the Irrawaddy called Kacho-wainmo Prom 
this valley also a path leads over thePatkoi range to Sudiya mUpper Assam The 
oountry appears to be chiefly jungle, with occasional clear patches under cultivation 
The plain does not show a population of more than ten to the Bquare mile 

The Chin-dwin river, which, rising in the Shway-doung-gyee, flows 
through the Hookong valley 5 miles north of Meing-khwon In the rains its 
breadth here is about 300 yards, and it is navigable throughout the year for 
large canoes Large fishes are destroyed by a poisonous leaf which falls from 
the overhanging trees The natives eat fish so killed with impunity 

About 10 miles below the Hookong plain the navigation is interrupted 
by falk, and another, which first bars the passage upwards at Kaksa or Kat-tha, 
four days north of the head of the Kabo valley, m lat 94“ 47' Little is 
known of the country in these parts The Ooroo joins the Chm-dwin a little 
lower down In the long narrow valley in which it rises are the Yu stone 
mines The lower part of the Ooroo valley is said to be peopled and well 
cultivated Below the Ooroo the narrow alluvial valley of the Chin-dwin is 
tolerably peopled, and affords nee grounds fertilised by annual inandation 
West of the river and between lat 22° and 24° is the Kabo valley It 
-ii ... is a long strip, 10 or 15 miles at its greatest width, 

^ 1 separated from the Chin-dwin by a range of 

uninhabited and forest covered hills, called Ungoching, and is itself, with the 
exception of sparse clearances for cultivation, a mass of forest abounding in 
varnish and wood-oil treeB and valuable timber Although its inhabitant* 
are hardy, it is notorious for jungle fever, most fatal to strangers The northern 
part of the valley called by the Burmans Thoung-thwot, and by the Mampuris 
Samjok, and the southern Kalay, are ruled by Native Shan Saubwas tributary 
to Ava. Kalay is the most populous part of the valley, and produces noe and 
cotton The hills to the west of Kalay are occupied by Chins, a race 
which Colonel Hannay identifies with the Nagas of Assam 

The last miles of its course are through a broad, populous, and fertile 
champaign, and from the Irrawaddy show an almost continuous horizon of 
palmyra groves — always m Burma a sign of population and culture The 
country between the Chm-dwin and Irrawaddy 
is called Souaparanta, and is supposed to be the 
Anna regxo or A urea e ktrtonttn* of Ptolemy 



The Moo bisect* this Doab and the oountry on its banks for some mile* 
above Dibayen, 1st 88° 40 The country m the vicinity of the Moo above 
this has never been visited, bat there are several towns known to enst near 
it The surface of the country is traversed by several belts of hills of a general 
direction north and south East of Dibayen, and 14 miles from the Irrawaddy, 
is the city of Mont-sho-bo North of this is Myeda, where are said to dwell 
the Ekabats or Kachans, who furnish a select part of the Burmese cavalry 
The country lying between the barren Tangyee hills that line the Irra- 
waddy opposite Pagan and the base of the Ara- 
Xo, or Y*n country kan Yoma is little known Paths lead from it 
to the Kaladan valley in Arakan 

South of the Yans is the district of Salen, a nch alluvial between 
^ the skirts of the Yoma-doung and the nver, — one 

of the most productive distncte of the empire 
Through this leads the road that crosses the Aeng pass over the Yoma- 
doung at a maximum height of 4,600 feet, "the 
g ments of which as a military route have been griev- 

ously overestimated Another road, partially artificial, leads from P’hamg, a 
Burmese town about 20 miles from Mophay-myo, across one of the highest 
parts of the Yoma-doung 

The extensive alluvial plain in which Salen lies stretches into the interior 
betw“en the river and the outer spurs of the Arakan mountains This plain 
unites with the alluvial valley of the Chm-dwin and extends south as far 
as Membo, 18 miles above Myin hla South of this the country becomes 
more hilly and wild towards the British frontier 

Having given above as complete a description as is possible at present 
of the general topography of Upper Burma west of the Irrawaddy, I will 
now cross that nver, and give what account I can of the country on the 
eastern bank from south to north 

Captain Yule in his report of a Mutton to the Court of Ava tn 1855 
nf t remarks “ Of the country east of the Irrawaddy 

° w y from Ava to Meaday I have before said that little 
is known, except the names and general positions of the principal towns 
The country has never been traversed by any intelligent European The 
impression of voyagers ascending the river from what they have seen in the 
ascent of such heights as arc within reach is (and it is an irresistible impres- 
sion) that the whole interior of the country is a regular ‘despoblado’ 
(uninhabited waste) of dry rolling hills, dotted with thorn bushes and 
euphorbias ” This, though true in part, is erroneous as a general description 
“ The tributaries which enter the Irrawaddy on this side are not many of 
y them perennial, at least m the lower part of their 

‘ ,1 "" course , but in the rams they carry large bodies of 

water, which are diverted and utilised in raising crops of noe and cotton in 
the valleys, which are sometimes extensive ” 

The country of Toung-dwen is of this description It is watered by 
Touns-d the Karen-choung and the Yen-choung, two of 

”” the largest tributaries from this side Cart roads 

lead from it to Patanagd, Magway, and k aynan-gyoung Villages are numer- 
ous in the plain around Toung-dwen 

Between Toung-dwen and Yemay-then to the east extends the watershed 
range of hills between the Sittang and Irrawaddy valleys They run north and 
south from near Pegu upwards, and appear to die away nearly abreast of 
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Yemay-then, not being here of sufficient altitude to form any obstacle to the 
passage of oart roads which exist between that town and Fagan and Yandaboon 
the Irrawaddy 

Eastward of Yemay-then oome the mountainous regions which intervene 
between Burma proper and the Shan States These mountains are part of 
the extensive system which bound Burma on the east Forty-five miles 
south-east of Ava Dr Richardson desoended from these mountains by the 
Nattik pass, which he speaks of as the longest and most laborious pass m 
Burma. This reminds us of the descent which Marco Polo describes as leading 
to the kingdom of Mien and occupying 24 days to descend This, however, 
cannot be the one he alluded to, as the capital of Burma at that time was 
Pagan in lat 21°18 It may have been Tagoung or Old Pagan in lat 
23“ 28 that was mistaken for the capital 

Mr Baber suggests that the route described by Marco Polo was from the 
junction of the Nan tien with the Salween over 300 miles to Pagan, and seeing 
a great part of the journey would be by boat, he thinks fifteen days a fair 
estimate for the distance 

The districts of Pen-the-lay and Peen-zen-myo are said to be fertile and 
cultivated, and Kyouk-si and the other districts immediately south and south- 
west of Ava are better irrigated by the small streams that feed the Myit-ngay 
than any other part of Burma Consequently they are well peopled and pro- 
ductive The part of this fertile tract, immediately south west of Ava is 
known as Lay-dwen ko karain, or “ the nine districts in the fields " “ The 

wheat of Ava, says Captain Ynle, “is principally grown in this neighbourhood " 

The road from Hlein-dct to Mym-gyan runs between these districts and 
Yemay-then and Toung-dwen-gyee, and is described as foil own "Two days' 
march over an apparently extensively cultivated plain leads to Illuin-det. 
From here to Mym-gyan is five or six days' journey The first part lsacross a 
flat alluvial plain, and crosses a shallow bedded stream, dry in the hot season 
(the Sam moung-ohoung) At 18 miles it leaves the plain and proceeds 
through a pretty undulating tract of oountry, composed of sand, gravels, and 
rocks After passing the watershed, a low anticlinal in this ground, an 
extensive view is obtained to the westward, and the lofty hill of Puppa may 
he seen a long way off to the west-south-west Many large villages and towns 
are seen " 


The conntry south of Mandalay is up to the village of En-ben-bo, a 
Country .outh of hUmUl-y g"* P laln dotted with trees The Pan-boung and 
Jagir rivers are rather more than knee-deep 

in the driest season 

These districts may be described collectively as forming a great plateau, 
having a few isolated mountains and Borne ndges of hills, neither high, con- 
tinuous, nor precipitous No physical difficulty opposes the formation of 
any description of road from the Irrawaddy to the Shan mountains 

Here an ascent of 3,600 feet leads to the Shan plateau The passes by 
which the natives go from the plains to the highland are few, and are all 
reported to be difficult and tedious, even for the pack animals, which form the 
only means of transit. The aaoent once accomplished, hills and undulating 


ground at a general level of about 3,000 feet continue to be the features of 
the country till the valley of the Salween is reached These highlands may 
be described as a lofty plateau roughened by ramifying mountain chains, whose 
general direction is north and south. The hills and wilder parts of the region 
are occupied by various hill tribes, while the alluvial basins are cultivated by 
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the Shane Tea is grown abundantly orer the tract between Kek-bong and 
the Salween, and west of that nver and north of the latitude of Mandalay, 
Cotton u also produced in considerable quantities Extensive pine forest# 
are met with in all the hilly parte of this region This region extends between 
long 97° and 101° and lat 20° and 24° I now return to the Irrawaddy 
Not far above Men-goon (40 miles north of British frontier), and as far 
as Myin-gyan the country rises from the nver in 
Prom Men goon to Myln long slopes and rolling ndgeB Here it is no longer 
g ^ ta within the influence of tli© July rains From 

Pmme upwards the vegetation rapidly loses its rich tropical character, and these 
uplands are merely dotted with sparse and stunted trees and bushes consisting 
largely of the beer and khyr of India, generally indicative of « dry, inhospitable 
soil These uplands sink at pretty freqncnt intervals into decided valleys 
running at right angles to the Irrawaddy, into which they discharge the drain- 
age of the interior by brood, shallow, sandy channels, always dry, excepting 
immediately after heavy rain 

North of Pagan this upland still exists, hut is less elevated and less hare and 
barren, and is separated from the river by a greater or less extent of fruitful soil 
In rear of Magway the country is open and rolling, divided into fields by 
hedges The roads and compounds are all substantially fenced Above Magway 
the same country is met till near Yaynan gyoung, where it is barren and rocky 
Above this, as far as Pagan, the eounti) is open and rolling, m some parts 
cultivated, and in others showing good pasture land, bat very sparsely wooded, 
the principal growths being in the ravineB of the streams leading to the 
Irrawaddy and the depressions of the country near Pagan This plain is broken 
by some hills 

The country north of Pagan is more wooded than lower down The 
villages along the east bank arc surrounded by hedged fields The land rises 
behind in a long general slope, broken by ravines towards the lower ground 
tliat fringes the nveT, but still apparently unproductive The mountain of 
Pauppa-doung is conspicuous from hero 

About five miles inland from Myin gyan are a remarkable pair of 
twin hills about 900 or 1,000 feet high Above this, the country higher and 
slightly rolling, eight miles inland a short range of bills The extensive vil- 
lage of Sumei-kionur is separated from the higher land by an expanse of 
inundation during the rains One of the very loDg bridges so characteristic 
of Burma crosses the inundation in rear 


“ Behind Kyouk-ta-loung the whole country inland as seen from the 
higher points was and, parched, and barren, the 
yon onnir sandy, dry, and barren soil peeping ont every where, 

and scarcely hidden by the stunted and half-grown brushwood that sparsely 
clothed it Many cart roads, in good order, traverse the summit This country 
must be inconceivably hare in the dry season ”* 

A few miles above Kyouk-ta-loung the high gronnd, whioh at that plaoe 
comes dose to the nver, retiree, leaving the alluvial valley of considerable 
width inundated during the rains In front of this a dense mass of wood 


marks the position of old Ava 

Twelve miles above Mandalay is the Madeya river, with the small village 
of Moa at its mouth Two miles up the river a 
Village at Medeya. branch strikes off to the south, and passes between 


Mandalay and the Irrawaddy 


• Tale. 
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The valley o! Madeya-choung u extensively cultivated with nee, and la 
■aid to extend aa far as the ruby mines in 1st 22 s 40 and long 96° 80', 
knd contains many populous villages Round Madeya-myo is a great mass 
of gardens, chiefly orange, and most productive “ Thie mass of productive 
trees,'” says Captain Yale, “seemed to stretch for a length of three or four miles 
by one in width It was a perfect forest of cocoanut and areca palms, jacks, 
costard apples, citrons, betel-vines, &c , whilst the ground was covered with 
dense thicket or swamped m water 

" For a mile or more the road through this dense and fruitful thicket waa 


„ , paved with brick, and had bnck parapets on either 

From nr« to Mudeyu-myo. eide KyonBJJB and houf>eg ^ ^ KatbeTei 

more and more frequently among the foliage, till passing by a wooden bridge 
over a fino full stream flowing rapidly to the south, we entered the town This 
stream, called the Shway ta-choung, breaks off above 
the town from the Madeya nver by which we had 
ascended from the Irrawaddy It discharges itself into that creek of the great 
nver which passes near the Arakan temple and washes the north-eastern 
comer of the capital ” (Amarapoora) 

The town of Madeya contains 8,000 honses Four or five miles above 
Madeya are the marble quarries, the tnple lull m which it ib found being only 
a couple of miles in a straight line from Magway, it rises to the height of 
000 feet Eastward the ground is slightly elevated, till it joins the Shan 
mountains 8 or 10 miles distant The view from the summit of this hill is 


thus described by Captain Ynle 

“ At our feet and southward stretched a great tract of green nee culti- 
vation, but there were very few villages even in 
rlaTuH ft ° m ** marble qn “" this nch plain, and much of the apparent level in 
other directions was quite uncultivated But the 
finest feature of the whole panorama continued to be the broken Gibraltar-like 
ndge of the Mya-bit-doung, nearly eastward from the capital ” 

The valley, as viewed from the rising ground behind Men goon, from the 
dry and treeless Sagaing hills a few miles in rear, spreads out for 15 miles in 
width to the eastern line of mountains, which, emerging from the north bank 
of the Myit-ngay, stretch away, as far as the eye can reach, to the north-east 
The long flowing sweep of these mountains singularly contrasts with the irre- 
gularly peaked outline of the Myit-loung hills south of the Myit-ngay 

The country to the east of the n\ er as far as Sengo shows extensive 
noe cultivation, and a broad alluvial flat extends to the low broken ranges 
of the Sagaing and Thubyo budo bills The distant Shan mountains rise 
beyond another plain, sparsely covered with lofty trees and nchly cultivated 
Above Sengo, as far as Sampenago the country is hilly and covered to 
the water’s edge with luxuriant forest To the east of Sampenago rises in 
bold and craggy peaks, to aD elevation of about 6,000 feet, the Shway-oo- 
doung hills, said to be only 16 miles westward of the ruby mines 

Above Malay the hills die away and recede from tlie banks for miles 
On these hills, which divide the Irrawaddy valley from the ruby mines, 
the people say that the snow lies for five months m the year The country 
from henoe to Bhamo is chiefly jungle as far as the Kachin hills to 
the east 

A fair idea of the country to be met with on the Shan plateau may- 
be obtained from a study of the routes from Toungoo to Tacaw ferry and 
from Ledm-myo to Thainee-myo 
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Western Karennee, properly so called, u a narrow strip of country S 
Western JUrem.ee. . to 2 «™ le8 “ breadth and about 100 imlee m 
length from north to south 

The boundary extends from our eastern frontier 12 miles to Sauan, a hill 
in 19° 88 N lat and 96° 53 E long , and thence carried on m about the 
same parallel of latitude to Prensok, a hill in 97° 8 E long It then proceeds 
zigzag to a point in the Nampay nver m 97° 14 E long and 19° 41' 
N lat , leaving a tract of Eastern Karennee some 30 miles m breadth and 
60 in depth to the east 

Prom Kyet-pho-gyee to the north the country is a plain raised about 
2,800 feet above sea level, and dotted here and there with limestone hills. 
It is richly cultivated, and there are numerous villages By means of irriga- 
tion two crops a year are obtained in the lower parts The soil is clay and 
loam, and m places chalk appears Latente is met with north of the Muloung 
stream, which runs south of Noung palay The northern part of Karennee 
is singularly destitute of timber , the peepul tree is grown for firewood, and 
bamboos are carefully guarded from cattle Close to Kyet pho-gyee the level 
country ceases, and the region to the west and south is a mass of hills, but 
scantily inhabited Kyet-pho-gyee itself stands on a commanding hill about 
3,500 feet high, on which there are a few pine trees 

Prom Kyet-pho gyee to the Nampay stream, with the exception of a 
mile of eng forest near the stream, the country is covered with toungya 
cultivation, and there are no trees Toungya cultivation is also seen in places 
as far south as the Htoo-choung The uncultivated part is very stony and 
covered with bamboos, small trees, and grass Cutch is plentiful, and there 
are a few teak trees With the exception of the country between the 
Pah-young and Kayma-phyoo streams, where there is a plateau some two 
miles wide covered with grass, green bamboos, and large timber, the whole 
country from the junction of the Nampay and Htoo streams down to the 
Pha stream is dry, stony, undulating country, with here and there steep 
rocky places Limestone, kunkur, and lava-like looking stone abound, 
and south of the Koolay moo stream good slate is met with The forest 
with which the country south is covered is principally eng Here and there 
is teak, but most of the latter near the Salween has been out Several 
streams flow eastward to the Salween Of these the Htoo is the 
largest 

In the Kayma-phyoo lead is found, and also in the Naga and I’h* 
streams 

The Nampay stream flows over hollow ground, and is said to disappear 
at tunes and run underground The bed of the nver is very treacherous, 
and occasionally gives way when being crossed 

The boundary between Eastern and Western Karennee is on the north 
the Sago stream down to its junction with the Ngwai doung stream This 
stream is then the boundary down to the Ngwai-doung and Shway-doong 
hill. Here the Ngwai-doung stream comes from the west, and the 
boundary is continued southwards by the line of bills of which Ngwai- 
doung and Shway-doung are the northernmost points On the south the 
boundary mark on the Takeeaha stream is a large piece of swampy ground. 
It is said to continue southwards as far as the Ngwai-doung stream 

The general features of the country in this provmoe consist of mountains, 
jungles, and plains, and may be best explained 
by describing each division m succession 


British Burma. 
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Commencing from the north-west, the first division u Armkan Thi* 
consists chiefly o f more or leu mountainous tracts, 
and is a narrow strip of country lying between 
the hills and the sea and intersected by a perfect labyrinth of tidal creeks of 
all sizes 

The two valleys of the Irrawaddy and Sittang are both more or less 
p cultivated, nee being the chief staple Prom the 

< ® u ' south-eastern slopes of the Arakan range to the 

promontory of Martaban stretches a great alluvial plain This is cut up by 
innumerable nvers, and is highly cultivated The ooast line is barely above 
the high water mark at spring tides In some parts the face of the country 
sinks away from the nver banks until it is actually below the level of high 
water The face of the country is marked by “ engs," or depressions These 
in the rains are filled with water, and overflowing submerge the country, 
which, with the exception of high knolls standing up here and there, is 
annually inundated to a depth of from one to twelve feet or more 

The leuassenm division is very nearly equal m area to both the other 
Teaamcnm divisionstogether It contains 46,730 square miles, 

but of this area over 84,000 Bquare miles, or more 
than half, are occupied by the ramifications of several mountain chains, which 
contain here and there a few clearings and villages , hut the greater part of the 
lower, and all the higher, ranges are pathless and impenetrable jungle, without 
sign of human habitation 

Mr Crawford writes in 1829 “ The towns of the Burman empire, many 

of which, however, are little better than large villages, amount to about thirty - 
two Of these, eight or ten are now included in British Burma ” 

The chief towns and their situation and approximate population are as 
Towns follows — 

Mandalay, lat 22°, long 96 ° 10 (about), ib the capital of the Burman 
empire All that can be seen of the city from the 
By nver is a confused mixture of spires and towers 

appearing aboie the rich masses of foliage, with which it is thickly surrounded 
The city proper lies three miles from the Irrawaddy * The population according 
to Dr Anderson exceeds 100,000 The city was founded m 1863 

Bhamo is situated on the left bank of the Irrawaddy m lat 24° 16' and 
long 96 ° 68 47 ° — about a mile below where it 
:s ~’ ; is joined by the Taping About 10 or 12 miles to 

the east are the Kachm hills, varying from 6,000 to 6,000 feet high, which 
run like an unbroken wall north-east and south-west Low undulating land, 
covered with forest m some places, Btretches from the Irrawaddy to the base 
The town of Bhamo, known by the Chinese as Tsing-gai, and in Phil 
called Tang-ting, is a narrow town about one mile long, occupying a high 
prominence on the left bank of the Irrawaddy There is a stockade about 9 
feet high, consisting of split trees driven side by side into the ground, and 
strengthened with cross-beams above and below This paling is further 
defended on the outside by a forest of bamboo stakes fixed m the ground and 
projecting at an acute angle The population is about 2,600 

The climate, according to Dr Anderson, averaged a maximum of 66°, the 
highest temperature experienced being 80°F , while at night the thermometer 
went down to 50° and 45° 


* See description in Gacetteer 
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Myin-gyan on the Irrawaddy is the third largest town in Burma It has 
M . * large population, and 10 a mart for nee both from 

ym-gyan. Pegu and the adjoining lowlands Gunpowder is 

made there. 

This town consists of one main street, with a number of minor streets 
M.p ra. Lownr Iirawuddv behind, 3,000 houses, and 8,000 or 9,000 inhabit, 
ants 


Near this town are the petroleum wells Were the industry developed, 
Yayun gjoung Upper Im the place would doubtless increase in size and 
^*ddf importance 

One of the ancient capitals of Bur ma. It is now only remarkable for the 
_ splendid ruins which are still to be found there, 

” and which bear witness to its former magnificence * 

On map marked Mout-sho bo, distant 52 miles north west of Ava, and 
Mont »ho bo. approached by a very tolerable carnage road It 

is a walled town and a place of considerable popu- 
lation and traffic It is the native town of Alompra, who in 1750 made it his 
capital and gave it tho Pali name of Ratu-thingha 

Seventy-two miles west north-west of Ava It is surrounded by a bnok 
_ wall, and is the principal town of a populous prov- 

l on map, u yen luee f 


Malay is the customs port for clearing boats bound from Bhamo to Manda- 
Mnl»y Jay It contains about 300 houses 

With regard to the remaining towns and villages whatever information 
oould be collected about them is given in the Gazetteer at the end of this part 
The Shan principalities may lie conveniently divided into cis-Salween and 
„ .. . . .. trans Salueen Of tin so states, commencing from 

the Karennce country, which forms their southern 
limit, the first is Mobyay In 1837 this town contained 60 houses and 250 
inhabitants 


Mokmay, or Monng-may, is the nett, abont five days’ journey north-east 
from Mobyay and three days from the Karennco frontier Town contains 350 
houses , population about 1,7j0 , territory small 

Monay — Two days north of Mokmay is the thief town of the state of 
Monay This was the seat of the prosidencj of the Bui mans over the Shan prin- 
cipalities, and they were rather numerous The territory is considerable, extend- 
ing to some distance across the Salween, and tho town, 2,000 feet above the sea, 
is the largest of all the little Shan capitals, aud contains about 8,000 inhabitants 
Nynung ytoa, about 35 miles north- w est of Monay, though much more by 
road line, the most westerly of the Shan states, was formerly one of the 
largest and most important, but has now shrunk , tho town only containing loO 
houses and 7o0 inhabitants The population of thestato, however, is consider- 
able The nominal contingent is l,56o men, but 600 is the utmost they can 
ever raise , and these they cannot keep in tho field for any length of time 

Isgya — Bordering Monay to the north and Nyoung-j wa to the north-east 
is the state of Legya or Ledea, one of the most prosperous of the states The 
chief town " Ledea-myo ” contains 1,(500 houses and a population of 8,000 


• Yule 


f Crawford, 1829 


Tkeeb* ; on map Tiee&ete — This u a very imaH state north of Ledea. The 
most direct road from Mandalay to China runs through Theebaw and Tkten-nee 
Tkonng-lay is a Shan district between Theebaw and Ava Momiet, a con- 
siderable territory (in it are the ruby mines of Mogauk and Kyat-pen) East 
of Momiet is the district of Toung-baing 

Tkten-nee, called by the ShanB Tsen-n i The town is considerable, con- 
taining 500 or 600 houses and 3,000 inhabitants Thien-nee has the most 
extensive territory of all the principalities, though not the most populous 
It furnishes a contingent equal to all the other cis-Salween states 
We now cross the Salween and begin from the north 
Ktang-ma-namg is the most northerly state (or two confederated states) 
beyond the Salween Kaang-ma is one of the nine cities of Koshanpn This 
state, which has a considerable territory, pays tribute to Mandalay, but not 
annually The soil is said to be well irrigated, and the population dense and 
agm u! u ral 

Mutug leng gyee ( Muang-lem of the Shans) — Of this scarcely anything 
is known A considerable part of the territory north and west of Muang- 
lem is occupied by a savage race of La was, who prevent all passage through their 
country Gold is said to be abundant m tbeir hills, and they exchange a little 
with the Shans for salt, areca, cattle, and silver They are suid to be very numer- 
ous, and to cluster in large villages of 400 or 500 houses under separate chiefs 
These communities are often at war among themselves The Mandalay con- 
tingent of Maing-leng-gyee is nominally 3,000 men, and it pays tribute to the 
same power annually, and trienmally to China 

Ktang-kttng, called by the Burmans A tang-hung gyee, lies south-east of 
Maing-leng-gyee, and extends on both sides of the Mekhong It is one of the 
most important of the sauhwaships There are twelve petty saubwas in con- 
federacy under the Kiang-hung chief hour of these are to the west and eight 
to the east of the Mekhong On the west of the Mekhong they are separated 
from Kiang-ma by savage tnbes of Kachins The city of Kiang-hung is 
situated on the west of the Mekhong on the side of a low range of lulls It is 
not walled, and there is no fort The town contains about 406 houses, planted 
on little terraces cut on the hillside There are a few monasteries and small 
pagodas The Mandalay contingent consists of 5,000 men 1 he Chinese claim 
no military service from any Shan states under their influence 

Kwng-tung is another important principality, called by the Bnrmans Ktang- 
tong gyee The territory extends nearly from the Salween to the Mekhong, em- 
bracing Muang kiong, Kiang-sen, and several other states kiang tang con- 
tains about 850 houses, with «3,2o0 inhabitants It is surrounded by book and 
mud wall and ditcb The people are called by the Burmans Gong The whole 
force of the Kiang tnng territory, including hill tribes, amounts to 30,000 men 
The contingent is 5,000 , but having to watch the Siamese, they are not always 
available 

Ktang-khen is the most easterly of the Shan states having relations with 
the Court of Mandalay It is a small state, the number of its contingent being 
only 1,000 men The town of Kiang-khen stands on the bank of the Cambodia 
m Jat 18° 64' The aggregate of the nommal contingents must be upwards of 
20,000 men, bnt they are never called out, except m very critical circumstances 
The Bur man territory oon tarns some good sized lakes One in the Mo- 
gonng district ib several miles moircamferenoe It 
is named Engdau-gyee, and u situated near the 
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tdlag* of Kamien, two days’ journey up the Mo-goung river It is said 
to cover whet was onoe the site of a large Slam 
B ” 8 ““‘ 8y “ town called Tumansye, whioh the natives affinrf 

was destroyed by an earthquake 

The lake of Inlay is in the Shan district of Nyoung-ywa It is 14 miles 
. long and 8} wide in the widest part A remarkable 

7 circumstance in regard to thiB lake is that there are 

a multitude of floating islands on it These are formed by the roots of the 
grass and weeds interlacing and collecting a small quantity of soil. Many of 
these are occupied and used as fishing stations 
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Route No 1 

Prom — Assg or An To — Paxhan-ngay 

Territory — Bmtish Bubka Authority — Lieutenant Tbant, 

Quarter Master General’s Dept. 



DlWilOI | 


i mi ii 

Hum olBb«M 

Inter* 

Mediate 

Tetal 

Rivers 

Bcmarhs. 


Miles 

Miles 



1 Aeng 




By boat 

2 Barowah 

16 


Aeng and sev 
era! other small 
streams bridged 

Bond for first tlx mile* quite level ft then enters 

111 hills The Aeng river and several gw^ll strains 
crossed by bridges 

8 Sooadah 

11 



Rond aacenda bj s spur of the Arakin Toms range* 
which Is covered with splendid forest trees 

A Uauugun 

6 



Road continues ascending by nine spur first part 
through diUHo jungle At & miles pan a small 

B( kad w 11 placed and surrounded by abattls. 
Alittli furtlur* an all open pot named Kosrui Ure 
and uncd as n halting place 1 y trni Hi rs Here a 
fl e stream of water uumm from the h U Thenoe to 
lialuig&iii the treat of th mite ijmile) the ascent 

1h cx ifdingly rapid The litLJe atockade of Molnl 
ga n 1 built on ir line of demarcation, and should 
elrtun aten eenud rituecesnary t establish military 
post on our front cr would prove an excellent 
pos 111 n as t la th complete key of the Acng Pass. 
Thi wot rhin good bat difficult of acoesa. 

Reservoirs would have to be constructed for cattle. 

Bed of Mine 
Hirer 




After descending abruptly to tho foot of the highest 
range of tho mountains the road oantinues along 
the cn>Ht of a p rl im main raugc which is only 

1 or SO feet wide with precipitous sides After 
abont A mile* It rwuhos a stockade called Keoak 
non erected across the road and enfilading it for 
a -oust 1 rablc dlalan e it is applied with water 
from a stream at th bottom of the valley and will 
accommodate HX> men Thence there is a continuous 
steep descent fo l miles along the spur to the post 
of Kftoug where are a few house* (n the deep ravine 
of tho M Ine ri or I<airt part of road far from good, 
over rt ks and loose atones in the course of tbs 
stream it might howcier in a short time and 
with little lohonr be made paasablo for wheeled carri- 
age* but luring the rain* the force and depth of tbs 
torreut wool l probably render it impassable Plenty 
of fungi Th valley la completely hemmed In by 
perpendicular wooded heights 

& Dob 

10 



Down the ravine of tho Mine river This is one of 
24 villages which belong to the district of Napeh 
Mew a small bat neat town built on rising ground 
commanding tho whole plain, which is about a mils 
wi lo and rendering it a good military position 
(1 Bssu) It Is surrounded by an old teakwooa stock 
ode and outside It are traces of other small works. 
This la the first Burmese village after crowing fron- 
tier , , , . 

Leaving the Napeh Mew plain, road crosses a low 
range of hflla and oonannes descending almost 
lmporeept bly for some miles along the Mine river* 
to the foot of a high steep hill crowned by the Bhway 
Chatoh Pagoda. Here the Mine river winds about 
and waters a verdant piece of grand. 
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Rocn No. 1 — eoxtd 

From Aeng or A* to Palian-ngag — contd 



Lehdine 14} 


len myo 


Ben pboo-gyoon 
Pftkbftn ngay 4 


Bond through thick Jungle amongst low arid hills 
Houses (or reception of pilgrims at interval* along 
the road Two miles before leaving Kwensah the 
road leave* the bills and enters the great plain at 
the Irrawaddy The Mine river (here a considerable 
stream) is crowed several times in the last 1 miles 
Leave the high road to the left at the foot of the 
hills No water procurable along highroad daring 
Ttr t, u- i *** Wfmther 

.Olfth JvOru Through a highly cultivated country with groves of 
trees and full oi populous villages, one of which Is 
called Btao< geoun Near Poung lohang camping 
ground fora Mah river navigable for canoes, 
aud with numerous Tillages on Its banks. Tbs 
plain is completely inundated during monsoon. 

Road puw« at S miles the considerable village of 
Poung la hang, and beyond that several others on 
both sides of the road. 

Salen myo oontains 10 000 Inhabitants and is the 
chief town of the fertile district of Salen which 
covers between 600 and 000 square miles and ©on 
tains 64 villages, with a population of *00 000 souls. 
Here the main road from Aeng Is rejoined Bound 
Salon myo were the remains of a task stockade. 
Tho situation of tho work is very strong two aids* 
being covered by large Jheob, whence a wet ditch 
could be led round the remainder A path for 
ponies and bullocks leads from this ovor tbs moun- 
tains to Talkak Water-supply precarious. The hills 
are very steep and the Barmans In 18M scarped part 
of the road to render it impassable. 

Boad capital j country on both sides richly cultivated 
and interspersed with Tillages This town was 
burnt by the Burmese army on its retreat. 

Irrawaddy 1 600 On tho left bank of the Irrawaddy tho river hare 
yards wide oroea being about 1,600 yards wide, but tho current not 
* i . Tilt very ispid 

in boats. Jl<le The merits of this route may be summed up as 


ph&nts and cat- _^ oUo ** *- 
a.,™ The adTBo1 

w6 swim marches t 


The advantages of this flno road, leading in *6 or 80 
marches to the capital of Ava. more than counter- 
balance the fatigue and trouble likely to attend the 
passage of artillery over the mountains, wherein 

many places from the great ascent bollocks ooukl 
bo of no uno In dragging the guns, which must 


therefore be pulled up by sheer force of arm. For the 
nme reason it would be Impossible to convey the 
commissariat or other stores m carts 
That part of the road which requires most actual 
maki ng is for S miles in the farad of the Mine 
river where the snuusl t or re nts are continually 


this could be easily remedied, and abundance of 
material is at hand, with which a road might ha 
made. Borne parts at the road cm the mountain re- 
quire a good dealof repair and widening, and it would 
he requisite to sink tanks at the watering places, 
and out paths to and from them j but, faking 
everything into oanaiderstion, tt fa my opinion that 
a battalion of PloDCers sent on one week in advance 
would render the road quite passable for an army 
The wanted sufficient open ground to aneaaop na 
would prove an fnoonvenisnoc but dose not exist 
for many marches. 

Though the stages on this march avera g ed more than 
10 miles, the detaohment lost only one man by death, 
and on reaching Aeng 8 men were so sick as to ra* 
quire to be carried in dooliea. The loss in cattle only 
amounted toft Jew fatBoeka, evidently jaded at the 
start by prsviom kmg msrahsa, sad ftvs sfaphftnts. 
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Route No 2. 

From — Akabapoora To — Y nor as (by Tluen-nee) 

Territory —Bubka Authority — Prom Burmese document* 

published by Colonel Burney, 1887 



I>I»tAirCT*. 



Names of Stages. 

Intar- 

madwtt 

Total 

El Ten 

Semarks. 


Mil®. 

Miles. 



1 Fhra-gyih 

2 Kang yih 

2 

12 

0 

14 


m 

A dty 

S Oon lhut 

16 

30 



4. Thoungzay 

20 

60 



6 Nanmo 

u| 

62 



0 Ban gree or 
Ban kyi 

18 j 

1 

80 



7 Kywe goun 

8 

88 



8 Bfl gyo 

12 

100 


11 

9 T b j b 6 or 
Thee-baw 

6 

106 


A city 

10 Thidet 


120 

Moday nrer 


11 H Kiting 
plane. 

12 

| 132 


On the bank of the Noun g-bo nrer 

12 La-uhio 

12 

144 


La-ehio U situated In the broad Tilley of the Naro-mt* 
you atrean beyond which In a high non of hill* 
running eaxt and west. To the south U the road to 
Yemay then r A Benny Between this and Bansay ii only 
14 m Ic* but it requires two day* to moont,cros^ ana 
d m. end the mmHS of btllw intervening This range 
c< v red with dense Jangle lofty forest trees sod rank 
underwood especially m tlie south side rises to about 
1,800 feet aboie the lerel of ilansay It runs for a long 
way t wardR the E N K but to the westward H ap- 
pears to break up into Irregular hills, beyond which 
are distant ridges running longitudinally La-*falo was 
destroy d with the exoeptlon of the stockaded reukUooc 
of the Governor in 1864. 

18 Thien ni or 
(Thien nee) 

20 

164 

Nam ma-xow 

The mad to Thien nee lies across the last-named high 
range of hills beyond the Nam m» iow stream. This 
town was entirely destroyed In 1864 

14 Tang gan 

8 

172 



16 Maiog pwon 

6 

178 



18. Na-ti 

14 

192 



17 Kan lain 

12 

204 


i r- 
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EotnNo 2 — eonid 
From Amarapoora tv Yunna* — oontd. 



DlMAXCi 



Of SttfO# 

Inttr- 

WUdiMtt 

, Total. 

Siren 

Bemarit*. 


Mi If* 

Miles. 



18. Peng gno 

10 

211 



19 Khoa lonn 

10 

224 

Salween. 


90 Pan theng 

12 

236 



21 Peng bin 

8 

244 

Nam boring or 
Nan plioung 


22 Peng ma 

6 

260 


At 4 mUf* from Peng bin otom the Nun bcnn* rlT*r 

khft 




This ia the boundary of Thlen nee. 

23 Tam hot 

a 

258 



84. Khont-loh 

6 

264 



25 Hung 

c 

270 



Kfting 





28 Bodnen-gyili 

8 

278 


Halt at monastery Here 1* the great aUrer mine 

27 Mmi bu 

8 

286 


On the little hiD of Lnay won bti 

28 Kiangmab 

2 

288 


A city with a Qorenior 

29 Wem Youk 

8 

296 



80 Haing Tim 

10 

306 



31 H a i n g 
Young 

16 

322 


In the prcrinoe of Yunnan, under the oily of Bhiray4aa. 

82 . Mung Lb 

16 

333 



83 Taun-Jnuk 

14 

352 



•hoe. 





84. Ymn-cbow 

12 

364 



(or Hung 
yn) 





85 Sbwy lee 
(or Hung 

18 

882 


Idly 

Oban) 

85. Tamkaj 

12 

3B4 
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Bonn No 2 — ooncld 
From Amarapoora to Yunna* ■ co n oid. 


1 " — 

j Ditturai | 



■•OMOiatafM. 

Jrfw 

mtiiait. 


Biro*. 



UHm 

ES 



87 Nyo-K»y 

88. Tihn Kiy 

so 

so 

414 

484 

Mekong croas 
by iron, chain 
badge. 


89 Uonn Eh<u 

IS 

446 


Ad* 

40. Thtn-Sbien 
ban. 

13 

468 



41 Tn-thiorlV 
^ of 

14 

478 



43 Too-Ohow 

12 

484 



48. Tounii 

Dgav (fflty 

of little 
Yunnan) 

34 

608 



44. Keyen Nm 

ohirw 

E 

686 


A city 

45 Tnhu-thyoun 
Tohon 
hiring 


B 



46 Kneng tons 
hies. 


660 

- 

Ad* 

iff Lu-thxran* 
hien. 

26 

686 


i 

1 

48 Anlin-ehorw 

80 

616 


i 

49 Tnnnss 
are* (Gmt 
lumm) | 

14 

680 




x 
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Boat* Vo 3 

Frau — B Alrosa (Kamskie) wi To — MimALAt 

Mokm&y and Mooay) 

Territory — Burma Authority — Da. Richabdbcw 



| Ditmwc* 

■ 


Hamas af fitagei 

InUr- 

mediai*. 

ToUl 


Bemarks. 


Mile*. 

Miles 

Hi 


Basoks 



Salween {un 
fordable) 

A TltUf* of SC houses on the right bank of tbe Salween 
marks the frontier between 81am and Kmnnse. Hirer 
here orosrod tn boats. Provisions acaroe 

1 Ki-tehaaDg 
Un. 

13 

12 


Direction N W Hoads fall of sharp-pointed rocks, bad 
lor elephants. 

2. Ban to-« 

14 

26 


Direction 5 

3. Dwom Tul 
woe. 

16 

41 


Direction V E Tims required 0 boon 40 mtnnt—i 
including 1 hoar SO mlnatos rest. 

4. Waterfall 
(halting 
place ) 

16 

66 

Pon 

Direction K W Leaving Dwom Tul wee crons Pan river 
120 yards wide and fall of rapids j then follow up the 
valley of that river Hills on either side l to 1$ miles 
apart. Bead Ilea along bank of stream except in one 
place where a small hill intervenes Pass fern to Onoe* 
drum Little or no cultivation near the road. Trow of no 
ire even near river and on hills Mattered and thin 
Whole appearance of oountry indicates a very scanty 

6. Nam -sn pee 

11 

67 


General direction N E Road follows Pon rtvsr for a abort 
distance, and then strikes across plain to Son hsing a 
villa*! of 90 or 40 house*. PI** plentiful Road aaoend* 
steep eastern hill*, ragged and difficult and then cross- 
ing over *ome uneven table land commence* a second 
etcep ascunt which continues to Nam-snpee Here there 
is a small stream to the cast of the road The hill rises 
; above steeply fur 600 leet and abruptly for some height 
above that There Is throughout a disposition to tba 

1 formation of plateau* on tbe summits of tba surround 
iog hills On one of them Is said to be situated the 
town of Gnoe-daun one of the moat important in Karen* 
nee. It contains 400 or 600 houses is surrounded by a 
stockade surmounting a mud wall, and surrounded by 
cult! ration. 

6. 8a-len lay 

12 

79 


Direction N E Hoad ascends hills on east Tbe high 
perpendicular portion of the eastern range here terrain 
ale* in a bluff sod the hills on both ridge are 
cultivated to their summits The population here ie 
much more numerous Cross several streamlet*. Guides 
are necessary there are so many cross roads. 

7 Too-l»y mal 

18 

92 


General direction 2? W Road at first is over undulating 
top* of blDs then along the bottom of a valley After 
a mile or so crosses a small irrigation drain with deep 
muddy bottom. Some distance beyond this the valley 
, opens out to the eastward Shortly after Gnoe-daun eaa 
be wen due west, distant tome 10 or IS mil as. from 

1 tills plaoe the road ascends and finally descends a steep 
rocky declivity Country thickly inhabited. Sight large 
Tillages at one time within right of road. 

8. Ban -M- to 

7 

00 


This place is out of direct route Hoad at first over low 
hills where there is a rooky descent, with frequently 
little appearance of a path overhung with tsees t as 
foot of descent is a vaDry In which is the vflkjra ot 
Ban-ea-to. on the bank of a small stream in thick 

1 unrip j little cultivation hers This village is a short 
half day's march due west from the ferry of Ba-to 
oo the Salween from whmes boats go up and down to 
Banonf 
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Boon No 8 — ecntd 


From Banong to Mandalay — oontd 


1 1 

Dncivou. | 



Mums at Btagss. 

InUr~ 

wudiMd 

IWoi 

Hirer* 

Remarks. 


Miles. 

Miles. 



9 Tunafmn 

9 

106 


General direction If E Boad at starting through Jsafta 
for moat part more open in t mine amongst this hill*, fa 
kwm parts rocky and unpleasant wttn one or two 
patch* of dearinf and small streamlets j then through 
©ountry which has been boom time under cultivation. 

10 Ptn 

13 

121 


General direction N > Road up and down reeky hills 
and along rocky ravines bat not so open No sign* 
of habitation or cultivation. Borne of the hills steep 
and difficult, and some of the timber larger than before. 

11 Koodoo 

SO 

141 


General direction N W Biz hoars mtroh 10J for el* 
phanta At first through bamboo jungles winding 
amongst the hills up the bed of a stream, aseends a 
steep hill on which la th Karennee boundary from this 
the rest of the maroh lies through tree jangle mare or 
leas thick with occasional patches of { a mile of bamboo 
and some eoattered fir trees Hoad better and MBs less 
lofty 

18. SuUung 

17 

158 

May neam 
ford. 

General direction N B Boad tolerably good at first, thaw 
▼erj bad A rooky desocat for more than an hour at ths 
bottom of which Is a bush jangle forming ths site at 
the populous town of Balaung cro* May-noam and 
reach Baiaung a miserable fid-hut village. 

13 Hay pong 
king 

12 

170 


General direction N K Good read along valley for 
distance erodes repeatedly » small stream that ran 
Into the May neam river Always water in its bed. 
though sometime* it runs for a mile or two under ths 
High hiiiu are arouud. 

14. Bao h<5at 

14 

184 


General direction N K. Through a rooky country great 
portion jungle of bamboos. Country still hilly but 
path runs over none of sny height. After 8 hours reach 
level plain, 10 or IS miles in diameter a grea portion 
covered with hair tamarind, and estechn trees. An BoG 
sandy and poor i itumerona cattle Large village or 
Ban hdat, containing 100 bouses, attoated on the western 
bank of the May ting, a river of considerable aba. It 
has a weak etonhade. There are other vfflagas fa the 
plain. 

15 Holt may 

13 

197 


General direction S.W Leaving Ban-Mat, return fat 
abort distance (10 minutes) along tbs road. Than 
prooaed SO mfles along a cart-road across ths valley 
where enter a pans in the hills, which soon epees 
into a second narrow valley with a vflfage of K or 
30 houses. A greet part of valley under cultivation j 
it is about 10 miles long and Is crossed fa 4 p^utr*! 
when there is s rooky bad ascent In the bed of a winter 
torrent, a gnat part of the way over larga loose rocks, 
which oocupiee an hour whan It destsada Into ths 
valley of May-maam fa which the town of Xok-msy 
fa situated, containing 800 or 8B0 houasa. aoma pagodas* 
a kyoung and a mall stockade out of repair Menrf 
the town oontaina many fahaWfamts, they Uy» fa ma, 
threal dread of tea Kanos. 

M May loam 

14 

811 


General direction If Jb A good read lands diagonally across 
about one-half the length of the valley some 10 or It 
mUss The width of the valley Is about 10 mQaa « aoO 
white and poor Amend the Mil, faending the vaifaj 
(or half n hour near a stream, which pom down its 
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Bonn No 8 —eontd 
From Banong to Mandalay — oontd. 


■ otstano. 


Bflmrfc n. 


18. M»j lome — I 14 211 

oonid. 


17 Mouqr 


18. jhun-Twwn 

19 Hvpwk,- 


SO. IT inmir 
laui (or X»- 
mg-kegieo) 


18 


14 


255 


face, and than to a pieoe of iaMaUnd partly vdar tatti- 


paddy field* and tutor Jungle with gentle ascent 

continue* within half a nil* of May -Joint. This Tfflaf* 
lie* In a small Talley cultivated tn terraces, and oontatoa 
some a or 10 houses. 


General direction N E Entbsly amongst hill*. Bead 
generally good, tad for a great part of the way nearly 
Wei through email Talley* under cultivation. where 
It ha* been much frequented by farmer* oarto j after IS 
or 13 mile* pate a well and layat i from this to town 
little cultivation. Trap rock projecting In all directions 
through the clay soil 

The rmlley tn which Money Ilea extend* from a few 
mile* south of the town to 10 mike north and rarlea 
generally from * to 8 miles in width. At the town It is 
nearly 6 miles broad At the south end there is a 
line paddy land Irrigated by the Nazo-Tween "tr-m. 
Mo nay m»y contain about 8,000 or 10,000 Inhabitants of 
whom about 1,000 are Borman. The houses some 
10 000 In number are small and low In general j the 
town long and narrow and orowded with bamboos to 
that only a small part oan be seen at a time 

The following is a table of distance* from Mousy r— 


Town. 

Instance 

House*. 

Ledeata 

8 days N 

1,800 

Heating Boa 

OotB days W 

180 

Mbomelk 

17 days N 

BOO 

Tbeebaw 

10 V 

Bmafl town. 

Thednnee 

18 digs H 

500 or 000 


General direction NW 


General direction N W Boed lie* between the hirfc ridges 
that form* the Talley of the small stream of the Tone but 
toon it was only a ■ accession of undulating hills Be- 
tween the higher ranges which here run east and west, 
the land is generally cultivated, but In a very slovenly 
manner Three hours further on cross a spur from *eetana 
range forming the boundary of tha valley of Monay 
Further on the hills recede again, and the intervening 
■mall hills an lower and brought more under cultivation, 
with a good deal of water In the smaD streamlet* in the 
intervals. Hay-peck consists of two or threa smaQ Til- 
lage* cm s rising ground nearly bare of tree*. 

General direction MW Boed over rugged wos to rm 
hills, which bound the valley, by a pass. Further on* 
houses on the cultivation of the western lids of r ang e t 
passes small well and temple and within 6 mllsa <x 
the town of Min-teik asoends nearly all the way over 

undulating hill* The country after orosring tha rugged 

blUi opens away to the northward in irranlar anoula- 

tlona, scarce ty amounting to hills, with small rocky MUa 

‘ itim through them from 80 to 100 test, A ragged 

oonthroes to the southward for e ■“-* 
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Boots Ko 8 — tonid 
from B»ne*g io Mandalay — ocmtd 


i T r \ - r 

Dmim J 



Hubm of BtafM. ' 

J*4*r- 

nmHgtt, 

Totml 

Siren* 

Bsmvks. 


Mila*. 

Mile*. 



21 UeinpoD 

12 

287 

{ 

Seneral direction N W Boad immediately asters an- 
other rang* of the western hill* pasting generally 
along the bottom of a narrow torina between high, hflkt 
then aeoenda abruptly and turn* to the northward 
over rugged ridge* for half an hour when ft croaaea 
the top of the pai a, and enter* the Meinpon terri- 
torr From this the road la winding rocky ad 
bed for tome way till it reaches the paddy fold* of 
Mein poo water plentiful j forage eoaree, especially for 
elephant* Melnpon contain* 00 to 100 house* i the 
vaUe^ln which it ia situated 1* 10 ar If mile* long by S 

Nun ttongnn 

7 

274 

Ton (ford) 

Nam t*o-ngan 
(aniall fttroam 
—ford) 

General direction MW Croa* Poo aboot knee-deep, 
among bunda and Persian wheels for irrigating paddy 
fold* leave valley and travel aeros* hlili by a much 
frequented road through a country of aaxne character 
u laet march, but leas rugred paaa two email p-it* v t* 
of paddy and one email village. Aboot half way road 
oroaace what is Raid to be the nigh eat part of the route 
between Mon ay and Ava. Croat the Mam tso-ngan after 

9 boon Thie le a email etream which diridae the Meta- 
pan from the Whopong territory 

28. Nun tnoo 

16 

290 

l 

General direction W Boad aeoenda trifling hill, end 
■hortly enters among hille with caay slopes. After a 
•hort dietanoe it becomea rooky and the hille more pro- 
cipltoua An boor farther on, peeaea a valley of tome 
extent and a email village and cultivation. Another few 
m Inn tea and the country gete more open | farther on 
email Tillage with pegodee Country cultivated on both 
aide* of the road a mile or two farther an extensive 
pad dr field* with water let in preparatory to rutti ration* 
which are crossed by a raised path nearly half a mile in 
length a mile or so above which the water starts out of 
the bottom of tbe hill In a large stream further on 
another Tillage and then the town of Whopong This 

In a large town of M 0 houses, and the territory capable 
of affording subsistence to a large population Crow 
small stream, and aacend ragged incline to a Irregular 
tableland, part of the Mcaong territory 

83. Say lay 

16 

306 


General direction W Path continue* to He along a 
irregular tableland on the top of the hflls jungle 
thicket ground moist and verdant, with here ana them 
■mail stream* 

Para piequet house of the Meanng Eue Teobod placed here 
t»«u«d wninst Kaeem. Said. droctuda ttotp and 
difficult hill In a ilgtag eoaree into the valley of th* 
Moaung Sne which iefi or 6 mile* wide descent lasts 
over half an hour The eitir of Meanng Eue U about 10 
miles south of this. Paaa three tolerably large villages 
ad cross s small stream. 

24. Nun-laeng 

7 

313 

Nam lack 
(ford) 

General direction W Boad croses Mam-lack by ted, 
and then a height in the western hills Soil better per* 
feotly level and well Irrigated. The boundary between 
the valley of Neaunr-Eu* and the Myelat Shan eenm- 
try ia at the foot of the western hill*. From this to 
the valley of the Irrawaddy below Nattik (Mat-tOc) 
tbe whole of the cultivation k dry on the hills. Most of 
the watercourse* are of eonsidarable depth Tha west- 
ern portion of this height Is watered by a spring about 
f feet in rironmfsrsnoe i hsnaeits name ocNam-lwwg 
(good water) 

28 Neaang-Kue 

18 

328 


General (dhwstkm a HttI# to tbs 1. of 0. Boots along 
Msaang-Eus foot of rang* of hlDs which bounds the TsUey 
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Bonn No 8 — eontd 
From Banong to Mandaloj — oontd 



J UlMilOI 



XlBMf of Stages 

lutrr 

wdiafs 

IW 

BlTtH 

Sou tacks. 


M lies 

Milts. 



25 Ne*nng Kne 
— cvntd 

15 

328 

Bote (ford) 

of the lime to the west, with an oooational htmnnook be- 
tween the rood and the plain of the Talley After nearly 
6 hour* It leara the western hill*, and curres to the 
eastern ones, where there to a Tillage. Beyond this the 
road to a dead lore! j the eoU has au the appearance o t 
the bottom of a lake, and la full of shells. Cross Bon, 
and path lead* to an irrigation stream, with Toy muddy 

Near this to the town of Neanng-Kue damping ground on 
north side 

The town oontalna from IK) to 100 miserable house*. 
The site to a dead lerel and was formerly th* bed of 
a lake which has now shrunk away about three mflee 
to the southward and All* the end of the Talley 
about U or 14 miles north and south and 2} or 3} miles 
wide between the ranges which enclose the Talley 

*6 H«y gea 

18 

348 

! 

General direction N W Bead oroeaes bridge about H 
miles from town thence across perfectly lerel raJley 
of Neanng Eoe to the foot of the hills on the west, pass- 
ing- within sight of 8 or 10 Tillage* and some ualtJrttioa 
and cattle then asoends a hill rather steep in some 
places, and after some miles a short descent leads to a 
lerel basin 10 or 13 miles by 6 or 0 with some onltira- 
tlon and cattle The march ends In a short and abrupt 
ascent to the Tillage It contains about dO honuee, and 
to situated on the oonflnos of the Ntaung-Eue territory 

27 Pwty hla 

7 

353 


General direction N W The road to this plane gradually 
ascends all the way amongst a sneeeaslon of irregular 
hammocks perfectly bare of trees The hill* are all 
ferraginons earth and cultl rated in many places. About 
a mile west of the Tillage of Nay-gra to a much fre- 
quented path leading to Ye-may-toen and Toongoo 
Pway hla to a large Tillage with good hoosea. 

28. Hen gee-dan 

12 

865 

Small ttream 

General direction W first three-fourths of march through 
similar country to last march Shortly after Isa ring 
Pway hla the route peseta the much frequented road to 
Prendisa (4 or 6 miles) north of that plaoa, with only 
one Tillage near the road. The last fourth more rugged 
and rocky with a good deal of wood and lam rultitaiion. 
Pam a small stream dost to the Tillage which consists 
of about 100 houses 

29 Ley Eue 

6 

871 


General direction N Country same as last fourth of last 
march Pass one stream of water about one mile from thto 
Tillage A ridge of rocky hills to the eastward and some 
high hills in the distant, west. Psssed no TffliMS and 
Hole oulttrackm tin close to thto Tillage 

20 Tee-ngen 

18 

389 

Tee-beeneng- 
byeen (imell 
nnem) 

General direction X W Country same as last march with 
abrupt hills About 0 miles from Lit Xus rood passes 
the lam Tillage of Myne (80 or fto'Wseoh about 9 
miles further on reach that of Yaa-ngu, and a few 
miles still nearer the place Psn-daetn oonttotinr of a 
few huts Between Myne end Yea-ngu a small stream, 
called Yea-beaung-brean, Is the only water passed on thia 
mateto. InmaAflfcw? sites wing Vs an sfaraje. s— mV 
at the top of which, a mUa or so to the last of the road, 
is an old disused sflrtr mine. 

Thto to a hugs riflage of KW hooaea, and the last In the 
Shan Mates. 
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Roun No ? — eoneld 
From Banong to Mandalay— conoid 



Dterurca. J 



Kim of Btag**. 

Tmtar- 

mtdiaU 

S3 

Hirer*. 

Remarks. 


Mil** 




81 Ken lay 

12 

101 


General direction N w for about 0 miles road puses 
through wm country *■ last nmK and irrtrss at the 
top of the Nai-tlt pan, which la long rough and labor!* 
on* and 8,000 feet high No Tillage* on the road to 
i Ken Ur and only three small atreama of water In* 
lay U tM military port dl Tiding Burma from the Bh — 
State*. 

82 Ya-kme 

12 

US 

Paring lapg 

General direction N W After a short ascent reach the 
large plain of Ibe Irrawaddy called Iwy-dwen-ko-karyne 
( nine districts in the fields ) remainder of march a 
deed lerel road excellent croes the Paong-laag Pass 
the Tillage* of Ken -dan. Dine Noboo-nyo sad Men* 
enma, and on to the large Tillage of Yaklne 

83 Kn ben bo 

11 

127 


General direction N A good road through lerel country j 
whole plain one man of paddy field* with here ana 
there knots of jangle and numerous fruit trees Coun- 
try populous 1 or 6 Tillages passed n rm*U, tnelodlng 
Tonng-ghi-goe on the Toung phi bouek stream by 
which small boats come up from Arm in 5 days. 





Kn ben bo U a large Tillage 

81. Omen gbi 

12 

139 

P*n bonng and' 

Jmgir 

General direction N W Route continue* orer great 
plain dotted with Tarlon* trees cron the Pan-boang 
and Jagir rivers, both more than knee-deep Jn the dryest 
season. Country more populous, and lndloattops of 
approach to huge town 

85 Avm 

10 

155 

J 

1 

General direction NW Route paean serwml huge 
Tillages, crosses the Pan bonng river by ford, and the 
Meyat-thee by fine bridge of Mottag-0 

80 MandaUy 

3 

158 


Orer the tame plain 


Route No 4. 


From— Bhaho To— Kotoo-boo (on Upper Irrawaddy) 

Territory BobhAi Authority — Native Explorer, 1879-80 

(By water and land) 


Mamas of Stages. 

| Dinurom. | 

1 Hirer*, 

Rsmaiha. 

I*Ur- 

m&iiat* 

lWsf. 

Milt*. 

Kiln. 

M.i-ngV. 

6 

___ 

1 

■ 

On tbs fth November 1S7» fes o^ewn left Bhamo with 
■oms Bhan Kadao* who were rtartburfor Bowfca with 
nh. nd took them at Ha. • nsh. Mategha la an tbs 
bft bank at the Irrawaddy and was raaobsdths maw 
craning 
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Roun No 4 — eon id. 


From Bkamo to Konng-boo — contd. 



|' DltliVCS 

J ! 

Vam«of flt*SS. 

Imtrr- 

TttaL 

Btnn. 

Bemvka. 


Milas. 

Mflee. 



Tha-ptn bin 

4 



On the 8th the host reached Tha-pan-bin. From tide 
paint the river begin* to atnow end the rocky 
gorge continues to below Hytnth*. The current u 
tremendous, and the water forma into whirlpool! be- 
tween the large rooks that stand up In the narrow 
channel It la said that In the rains no boat can 
row up against the current 

This is what la called first defile of the Irrawaddy and 
which according to Hr Anderson, varies in width 
from 1,000 to 70 yards. The tame witter thus 
describes it : * This portion of the river commences 
a few miles above Bhamo and extendi for Si miles 
nearly to Tsmbo Between these points the rirer 
flows under high wooded banks. At the lower entrant* 
the channel a 1 000 jarda wide and gradually 
narrowi to <00, 800 and eren 70 as the parallel ranges 
approach each other As we ascended the hills rose 
higher and mors abruptly The inhabitants on both 
banks are chiefly Poona, living tn about a doian villages 
from Tha-pan-bin to Pagan. 

Khjon-gyee 




Opposite to Maingka. 

Tha-bya-bm 

8 


i 

Left bank, 8 ndlea north of Tha-pan-ttn. 

Kod loong Tone- 
be 




Bight bank opposite Tha-pan-bin. 

Thamamg gyee 

8 



Left hank. 8 mllea above Tba-bya-bin. 

Knntook ywa. 




Bight bank. 

Nanthee-yw. 

m 

■ 


Left bank. 

Loong poo 

1 

■ 


Bight bank. 

Fbaonnuey 


m 


Bight bank. 

Nanbeh 

E 

m 


Left bank. 

Mjlntb* 

— 



Bight bank. 

Smbo 

8 



Bight bank 

Pag«n 



- 

Bight bank Arrived on the 11th Kovenber 

Hnote-oho 

Pootrtay 

f 



On the 18th arrive at the Wand of Hnote-ebo/ then 
is a large village here Inhabited by Shan Kadooe. 
The country along the banks ben is described so 
being s fine plain, parts of which were once cultivated. 
At this village limes an vary plentiful The people 
carry on Zofay " cultivation on the banks of the river 
and have gardens. The breadth of tbs rinr hen is 
about amUe. 

8hw*y In ... 

Si 



This stream, which le 8} miles sooth of Bhway-In on the 
left bank was naehad on the lath. 

Ta-baw n» 




Bight bank opposite Bh way-In. 

Kogonng Cluras 



- 

Bight bank opposite Kn«y*In. 
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Bouti No 4 — conoid 

From Bhamo to Koung-boo — conoid 



Dmurci j 



Ham ecof Btagea. 

Iuttr- 

Total. 

Btan 

Remarks. 


MHm. 

Mika. 



Konethe-jm 

2 



Left buik. 

Ajemg-dam* 

5 



Left hank. Arrived here od 15th November from 
Ajeing-dama upwurdi on every mndbank that la termed 
the people wash for gold with great ■ dooms The 
river here it about % 000 paoea wide the eastern bank 
being 18 feet above the water Ayelng-dama ia an old 
and onoe populous city and Is called after a king who 
lived here There are the remains of a fort The place 
was of importance till the reign of the Burmese King 
Alompra. A large trade used to be aarried on with China 
and large tracts of paddy land lie fallow At present 
there are 40 house* of Hhau Kadoos and live of Kachina 
The former pay revenue to Burma; the latter do not 
here nor anywhere else 

Eft-jona 

4 



Bight bank 

Han km; 




Bight bank 

Talaw 




Left bank Gold waahed for here 

Hawka 

4 



The Inhabitant* since leaving the Island of Bnote-ebo 
have been chiefly Kadoos Thais is much line task 
and Other useful timber here. 

Koung boo 

3* 



The people of Konng-boo and Talaw waah for gold 
Above Talaw are two tributaries, the Nam-Mala and 
Nam-tabet stream up these Chinese Shane and Kadoos 
live They are subject to the Kanknmg King The 
former pay taxes also to Burma. They grow opium 
The Kuchins hereabouts obtain lead ore from tbs hill* 
They take the lead to Bhamo . , , 

There 1* a road to China from Nam-tabet by which 
merchant* bring cloth and Iron cooking nets. Above 
Ham tabet is a plain occupied by Kamtees (Shan) 


Route No 5 


Prom — Bhamo 
Territory — Bubma. 


To — Man-wynb 

Authority — Liectbvaxt-Colojtrl Jkbb, 
67 th Regiment, 1876 


H«mM <rt Bttfot. 

Pursues | 

Hirers. 

! 

Bemarka. 

Imiar- 

Total. 

Hiles. 

Miles. 

Bhamo 

1 Tnt-kw 

21 


i 

Two days* march over flat ground Provision*, amunrai 
Bon sad baggage conveyed up to this place by the 
Taping Choung river in ootttm cargo boats 


i 
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Route No 5 — eontd 
From Bhamo to Man-vyue — oontd 



Route No 6 


From — Bhamo To — Mien-mo 

Territory — Bdema Authority — Du Cwment Williams 
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Route No 7 


From — Bhako 
Territory — Bcmla 


Inter- 

NmaafStaffM. ■““**« 



To — Muh-woh (m the Hoosoxa Val- 

LST) 

Antkonty — Dtt Ctnrcw Witiims 

and Captadt Haknat 



Betwcou Bhamo and the mouth of the Taping numerous 
*”« f and sand Mauds encumber the river Thera la 
aufflLfent fair way however both on the Bhamo aide and 
between the main blonds for boats of heavy bard pm. 
and a property eonatnioted river steamer would hare bo 
difficulty in making her way to the Taping and foe many 
muea beyond- The month of the Taping 1* two mtlea 
above BJiamo, The directum of the river la N 7U° h. lot 
about two days jouraev when It onto through tbc Ka- 
eatn range and under the**e hill* old Bhamo la situated. 
To the latter plane the Chlneae take their merchandise 
from modem Rhamo by water and thence proceed over* 
land to the thold or Ken of Lad] long near Nan-wye, 
whl h they reach in three days and from thence to 
Jtomien or Teug ye Chow in the Province of Yunnan, 
at which place they arrive In 8 or 9 davs The road 
b» dc« nbed as being good and quite a thoroughfare 

Tlie Taping la not navigable for large boats In eonae* 
qncnce of which the Chmeti* use two canoe* tied together 
with a platform over them From old Bhamo the jour- 
ney la performed on ponlen or mule* Route under right 
bank at first After passing the mouth of the Tai hir 
country neh alluvia] laud and enable oT cultivation 
Ketuni «ntm to main stream current atrong Put 
Lobaing king on the rifcht when the ahoraa suddenly 
eontrart, and the first rock* of the defile make their are 
pearmnee Prom Lebalng to Bee ting the course of the 
river almost due north, with a gradually narrowing 
cluuiuol current five mil s i an hour 

From Soetfng to Lekmat, or more than 8 mfle*, ths 
hilii come down steeply on both tide* of the river eon 
trading the channel to one or two hundred yards and at 
apota to leas than half that width At one point Indeed 
the Irrawaddy passes through a gorge 00 or 60 yard# hi 
width, and the labour of getting a boat round the Jut- 
ting rock la extreme Rocks and ridgps rlae up on either 
aide and often extend far Into the channel The mest 
dangerous of these rocks rise on tbo right bank— the 
k lephant and the Ox Immediately above the rocky 
blet of Kaymuwa the Padre a 1 ttle further up i and 
tho P uhn o at the extreme edge of the defile. 

From Lokraat to Tshrn ho the river gradually widen* 
out till on approaching the Utter place it U nearly a aQ« 
in width and is again encumbered with ahoals and sand 
islands Tshen bo on the right book la a place of con 
■Mrrablo importance doubly stockaded and doing a con 
•tderable trade with the Bhaa tribee to the westward 

The Irrawaddy U here still a fine river half milt broad » 
current two mile* per hour . 18 feet deep in centre and 
13 at the edge leave river here. 

The Mo goring river on which the town of the same name 
is situated fa not more than 100 yanla wide and the 
navigation Is impeded by a number of rapids. The banka 
o the river are covered with a dense and hnnerrlous 
jungle whloh extends nearly the whole way to Mogoung 
and there is no village till Akouk 1 «ong a small Kami -t 
on the right bank Between this and Tapoh (the next 
Tillage) the bed of the river U filled with stones and 
mnnernus rapids render the navigation extremely danger* 
oos. After passing the last rapids at Tapoh the river 
(i panes In breadth to UQ yards, and the stream flows 
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Roots No 7 — eontd 
From Biamo to Man-won — oontd 


■ l, ._ii , TT, 1 

| UiMTAjrcm 



Kum of Star*- 

lnt*r- 

Total. 

Rivers. 

Bwiirh. 


Miles 

Miles 



$ Mogoung — 
eontd 




with ft fen tie current, the bed being oompoeed of round 
stones The banks are alluvial on the surface bat to- 
wards the base ind near the edge at the river the soil 
becomes gravelly The town of Mogoung Is situated at 
the Junction of the Nam yong and Mogoung river*, and 
extende about a mile from east to weat along the bank 
of the last-named river The town is ■nmmnded by 
the remains of a timber stockade and consists of about 
800 booses which includes houses and small villages 
outside the stockade. 

6 Nun poring 
(2 d a T i 
march from 
Mogoung) 



Mogoung 

Cross the Mogoung The counter passed through on the 
first two days la hilly and abounds in a variety of fine 
forest trees but on approaching Nun poong the country 
becomes more open and the pathway leads through a 
forest of very fine teak trees. The principal rivers oil 
flow from the Bhandoongi Gri range of hills on the east 
of the route and are at tola season (January) mere 
mountain torrents with so little water in them that the 
path frequently passes over their beds From the vil 
lags of Karmnien which is passed s short distance be- 
fore reaching Nam poong and at which place a small 
prtrram called Engdan Chyounr falls Into the Mogoung 

A road leads along the former river to a lake several miles 
in circumference called Fngdan Qye and to the north of 
this lake are the serpentine beds. 

7 Tttdo-x&ut Is 
land (7 days 
snared from 
Mogoung) 



Mogoung 

The whole route from Mogoung to the Hlkong Valley 
may be described generally as passing between defiles 
bounded by the inferior spaces of the Hhuedong-Gyi 
range on toe east, and numerous irregular hills on the 
west The defile* form the natural channels of several 
streams the only traces of inhabitants perceptible in 
the greater part of the route were a few cleared spots 
cm the hills in the vicinity of some scattered Kochi □ 
villages N ear the mouth of the N um-alng-chyoung art 
a few Kachln huts constructed by tbsi tribe during 
a fishing excursion and at Tsado-umt, an Island in the 
bed of tns Mogoung river were the sites of two Kachln 
villages. 

8 Camp (on 
Tumba 
T o u n g 
Bidge) 




Up to TMdo-iaot a considerable portion of the route 
had passed either directly over the bed of the Mogoung 
river or along its banks at Tmdo-xaut It is crossaa 
for tbe last time. At this spot it Is a mere hill stream, 
and the navigation of the river even for small canoes, 
eeascs below this point 

About A miles north of Tsado-saut the road aeoands for 
100 feet, and passes over a hilly district, which seems to 
run across from the hill on the east to those on the 
west, and is called by the natives Tsainbu Toung This 
transverse ridge forms the southern boundary of the 
Hukong Valley j It Is oovered with pine trees. 

9 Meink won 




Descend from the ridge of Ttambu Toung to the village 
of Walobhum on the Kdach young about 8 furkmgi from 
Meink won or Mongkhum the capital of the Hukoug 
Valley Tbe valley of the Hukong or Payendwen isan 
extensive plain bounded on all sides by hills j Its 
extent from east to north-west being about SO miles ai d 
varying in bresdth from 41 to IS miles. On the western side 
of the valley there are but few villages, and these thin 
ly inhabited, but tbe northern and eastern sides are 
■aid to have been very populous. Meink -won, though 
the capital, only omitsfoa SO houses. 
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Route No 8 


Fro * — Bhamo 
Territory — Bubka 


To — Mokun 

Authority — Da Ajtdkbsos and Majo*. 
Slades 



1. T»h raey Ion 


3 T«i^K»w 21 
utock aded 
village 


Taping 160 to Crow river In ferry boats. Vlllaga of Tah-mey loo oo right 
yards bank and a ■mad monastery 

wide in dry 
season and 
navigable 
only by 

boats 

During rams 
at least 600 
varda wide 
and navig 
able for 

small steam 
er up to Tsit 
Kaw 

Skirt the Taping through tall grass and occasional rto 
clearing* At Junction of Man 1 ung and Taping riven, 
a number of ruiocd pagodas mark the alte of the town 
of Taampenago. ol kt r date than that near Bhamo 
A mik and a half north of this Ilea the Man kmng lake 
8 miles long 1 mile brood and Tory loop. To the east 
extend* a succession of swamps and high groat The 
western hank la high and wooded broken by two chan 
nela, through which the Man lonng strewn issues. 

The high bank la continued to the north beyond the lake, 
covered with tall tree*. 

Man louug Tillage on Island near lake oonfafns 80 house* 

I oud a lorgv and nourishing monastery 
On another inlaud m the village of Honng pon j about a 
mile and a half up the Taping reach Telt Kaw The 


I Prom Telt Kaw the route lie* over a level plain, Stretching 
j north -cr at and south west rise* the long undulating out- 
J line of the Kachin mountain* 5 000 and 6,000 feet j 
on the right the Taping here a pin id at ream. At the 
Tillage of Hcntha the mate diverged from the river 
and half a milo farther paused the long and straggling 
bat populous village r f old Bhamo embosomed in dense 
groves of bamboo and forest tree*. OuUide the village 
la a mined pagoda 

After 4 mile* through a succession of low swampy p atohea 
of paddy clearing the route enters the village of 
Tsi net on slightly undulating ground Here It turns 
almost at right angles to aacend the hills ascends about 
100 feet over a aeries of rounded hills distinct from th* 
main range bat connected with it by apiim From the 
summit tf ipur (1^00 feet) descend by rough path (the 
bed of a dried op watercourse) to a level glen of rich 
alluvial laud, ana thence ascend another spar 1,000 feet, 
whence a slight deaoent brings to a long ridge, on 
which are situated the villages of Talone and Pon -line 
Pane Talone on emloeooe to the left daaoend a little 
distance through deep ravine on secondary spam, and 
after a short ascent a tolerably levol pathway and 
another short rise lead to halting place the vfltaga of 
Pon tine, 1,800 feet above sea. Books matamnrpkie gray 
gneiss and rad granite HUli eovmd with danaa «*t 
feraat and bamboos. 
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Booth No 8 — eontd 
From Bkamo to M<m%en — eontd 



8. Pon bne — 
eontd 


Rice and other crop* extensively cultivated j Imme- 
diately over the Tillage a mountain tower* 2,000 feet 
high 

Thi rillage In a i totted in a deop hollow thickly wooded 
w th magnificent oakj a few palzna and very fine screw 
pines. 


4 Camp nndpr 
Likong 
moan tain 
(4,000 feet 
high) 


fl 42 Namponng n 
ver 10U feet 
wide 3 feet 
deep current 
rapid ford 
uble in dry 
Bcaoon Iti* 
ob amon" 
hills to north 
cant and is 
the limit be 
tween dia 
trut of Pon 
line and Pon 
set and im 
boundary he 
tween Button 
and Yunnan 


From Pon-Hne easy road for one mile along thehlgh ground 
then descend to gorge down wlikb 1 500 feet below 
th Nut iwuug Oowx Into tho Taping di Iding the hills 
into in ym.ra.llol ridge T1 u descent, at first easy 
gradually become* sWeper and at length prwdplton* v 
tlir petl utM into zigzags but as nligi tly deviating from 


tlu- pntl utM into zigzags but as nligl tly deviating from 
the freight line an the stcct lies* of the declivity 
all >wc 1 The weathered and dl integrated surfsco of 
th m lamor] hie nx k had been worn lown by truffle 
and torrents so that it oflen was a deep V shaped grooro 
wilJi aiwnt 0 or 10 inches of fxrtwav mid Ug loaded 
mul'* fonn I it d ffi uil to rou d ti c abrupt turns fn 
these Irep cut-tings huge Lon Id ere atones and sharp 
point I mitKMtu of quartz made the travelling still rauro 
hurtful an i dangen cs to man a d beast. The beds of 
stream an till >d with fine granite 
Cro« Namponng rtter turn lit very strong Road winda 
p fsc-e a iHVtJpbe JhJow which are the Taping rapids 
Tath Wl and dangerous it emit sirs the hlU side 
andeui Into the fw of ruck f «■ some 10 font presenting 
\ ry now and th n turnings at a sharp angl 
Kacbin rooils se, m to bt pnrpwiel) di-slgnod with a 
view to reaching the h ghest points on the ri or route (and 
1 after lcanug the river banks wo then ascended and de- 
scended over a succession of b ttj Rpurs shutting on the 
river from the main range preHpituu ridges connecting 
th m at right angles, presented tolerably level ground! 
bnt with a surface so confined that the traveller looked 
down into the deep gorges on both sides Patches In 
vallevs and on slopes of spurs w ro cleared for paddy 
By 2 o'clock tho baggagt mules were so laded that we 
had to halt In jungle although not having gone more 
than 8 or lt> miles 


5 Pon-sec (8 81 7 

feet above 
sea level 
about 20 
houses) 

6 Manwyne 

(w a 1 1 e d 


T b a m o 
(stream) 


Leaving ramp the mad lay over toleral ly easy ground 
os it was now almost on a level w th lb ongln of the 
main spurs and by noon we reached the village of 
P n-soc t 1 h 7 feet above sea level The timu-ed “lopes 
are cultivated lbnsc Jungle and forest save when 
clearings indicate othor villages Camped in bamboo 
clumps under village 

At 11 -80 left Pon-se«. Road tolerably level for a mile 
or bo as far as klng-doung when a steep ascent led to- 
a comparatively flaigbn dosed is by hflla un all aide* 
but one cot red with flooded rice terraces 

The steep descent to the alluvial hollow could be easily 
avoided by a road skirting a spur to the eaat sloping 
d wn to the Toping H re nninerous small streams 
drain into the Taping the largest of which la called the 
Thamo 

Then descend to the level ol river by a gradual «1ope ovst 
rounded grassy hills and dried up wati rcouraes a fair 
road f fl feet wide The lev l ground < n both side* 
of river andor paddy cultivation Numerous village* 
amid clumps of bamboos and fruit tree* Population 
namfmaf and Induatrktta 

Tnwn of Man wyne on right bank of Taping river 
is surrounded by a low wall Population 700 Die- 
trut contains 5^00. 
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Bouro No 8 —contd 
From Biamo to Monte * — contd 
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Eotmt No 8 — ec»td 
From Bkamo to Momten—ooiAA 


Name* of Stages 


9. N a n t i n- 

COMtd 


10. Uomien 


109 


Nan tin Hirer 
(ford) 


Nam mine a 
large stream 
(ford) 

Taho (good 
stow* bndge) 


Tftho narrow 
and rapid 
(good atone 


the head of the Taller a ilippery dang path led op the 
steep face of the great spar of the llawpbeo mountain 
The aides of the parallel ranees, here a few hundred 
tarda apart, were markod by large landslips The path 
lay along one which formed a perpendicular precroloe 
600 feet abore the Taho From the summit a Serai 
path turning north-east led up to Hmwphoo situated 
at the extremity of a high lerel basin marked by two ter- 
races on tho northern ndo with the Taho Sowing Invi- 
sibly in a deep cleft or rarlne at the base of the south- 
ern hill*. Mawphoo Is Insignificant both as a town and 
a fortification garrisoned by a few PSnthaev soldier*. 

From this the road skirted the lerel ground of the Talley 
but numerous deep watercourse* presented frequent 
disunities. There was evidence however In the paved 
roadway the numerous substantial stone bridges and 
the frequent ruins of village* that this must hare bosn 
a considerable highway in peaceful times. At the end 
of thla valley the road make* a rapid descent to the- 
treeless valley of Nantin At the foot of the descent the 
Teh© which leavoa the ralley through a deep rocky 
gorge la spanned by an Iron chain euspenalon bridge 
r with massive stone buttress** and an arched gateway 
on either bank The span 1* about 100 feet and planks 
laid across the chains covered with earth and straw 
nerve a» a roadway while ono of the chains sweeps down 
from the top of the gateway to serve an a rifling 

A small circular fort on an emlnenoe was garrisoned by 
a few men and guarded the bridge Bouts continues 
along the right bank through Nan tin ralley to river 
which ford and reach Uttle Whan town of Huang tee or 
Hynctee. 108 miles from Bhamo A mHe beyond Is the 
small walled Chinese town of Nantin. By its position on 
a triangle of land between the Tmho and a awlft deep 
affluent with the hills rising dose behind It, and form 
log the base line it completely commands the main, 
road to Homlen and Yu nnan . 


out Its length of about 20 miles lta side* i 
by two well defined river terraoea 

"These terraces close In at the head* while the deep ra- 
vlne of the Howphoo glen terminates It Thla ana la 
1,000 feet above level of Banda. The hills to the east 
at the base of which the route lies, are rounded trap 
hills Numerous watercourses aeamtbeir aides channels 
strewn with granite boulders lava like msa a ew of basalt, 
and buye fragments of rock. 

Hilli to north west much higher and well wooded j at 7 
raflee from Nantin are the famous hot springs. The 
stream Is visible many a mile off and the water of Nam- 
mine, a rather large stream, la quite warm The hill 
aides arc oovereo with pines and the road runs 
through a belt of dense forest on the shoulder of a spur 
from the tuM" range after a short dement the Taho is 
reached spanned by a broad parapetted bridge. Aa the 
roadway follows the course of the arch, it is dlfflcuit for 
ponies to keep their footing on the smooth slabs The 
level plain la soon gained and a broad path paved with 
long slabs of granite leads over the eastern extremity 
of an extinct volcano, again to the Taho here again a 
narrow rapid stream spanned by s hsodaome stone 
bridge Pass the ruin! of a large village. The Taho 
Issues at this point from behind a high spur and tha 
volcano through a very narrow gorge i_ud the road 
winds up the tide of the spur and was laid with a double 
line of stone flags to facilitate tha ascent From tha top 
there U a flue view of the circular valley from which the 
Taho issues below A good broad road slightly Mending 
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Routs No 8 — eoncld 
From Bhamo to Momitn — concld 



[ DlSTAWO* 



Names of Stages 

Inter- 

medUte 

B 

lUrcrm. 

Remarks. 


Miles 

MU oft. 



10 Momion 
— conid 



1 

over the graesy hi Us round a lofty hill crowned by a 
white pagoda. In front Uea the valley of Mom ten shut 
In on all nidus by rounded hills, treeless, but ooveTed 
with pasture 

"The hill* seem to slope almost to the walls of the city in 
the centre T< the right rise tho Doe bar range beyond 
which Iks the road to TaU fu and In tne far distance 
the lofty Tajhhan range running north and south A 
long narrow valley stretching In a northoriy direction 
mark x the coarse of the Taho from lta souroe In the Bln- 
hai or Pai hal watershed miles distant 

The city of Homlcn 8 000 feet above the sea, shows from 
Its plan and construction that it was built a* a fortress. 
It occupies an area of fi furlong* square enclosed by a 
■trongfy-hui/t crenellated stone wall 88 feet high 
Twenty yards from tho walk a steep moat ones sur- 
roundi 1 the city but has degenerated into a broad pud- 
dle The masonry ia admirable 

Inside the wall an aarthen rampart, about 30 feet wide and 
la feet high sorvrs as a lottery and parade ground 
There are no bastions but at Intervals turrets rise from 
the mmport built of burnt bricks The four gateways 
with substantial bridges spanning the moat, are kilty 
an 1 wull built. 


Route No 9 

From — Bhamo (via the To — Momien and Talay 

NantlmUt Stream) 

Territory — Burma. Authority — Captain Stkovbr (Man- 

dalay Clary, Oth December 1871) 


Dwanok. 


Niunr* of Stages. 


Inter- 

mtduUe 


Total 


If lies 


Miles 


Rivers 


Remarks. 


Bhamo 


The town of Kogoung k some distance up the crook of 
that name. 


1 Tweinbo 


50 


2 Nanthabet 


First dcfllo of Irrawaddy 48 miles long practicable hi 

dry weather in some parts 800 foot water A few rooks 

(the Bashao, the Tain the Klrma) which could easily 

be removed, render tho passage dangerous daring the 

rains Boats cannot pass In July owing to nub of water 

A little above the Mocoimg creek the Nanthabet creek 

enters the Irrawaddy from the north-east. Not very far 

from the month Is the village or small town of Nanthabet, 

and this k the place from which a route tie sac acrosa the 

hills winding round to the town of Oosson. Captain 

Btrover thinks that steamers oould navigate the Nan 

whabet creek quite up to the town. 

The good-dsed and well fortified Pan they town of Ooeeon 

la situated on hilly land and contains some 800 fighting 

men Pauthajs and Chinese Prom it roads branch dr 

to If omien and Talay The road to the former place Is 

said to be open, bid there k a Chinese town, about one 

d ay* > iouroey off containing about 1,000 people 
There u a road direct from Than* to Vomien The 

Journey to Oosson from Nanthabet if properly pur- 

sued should take seven o eight days The road appean 
to pass Thansa (marked Bsaslt on awns maps) 
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From — Bn amo 
Territory — Burma 


Route No 10 

To — Mcajjg maw or Mtkb-mow 
Authority — Da. Anderson 



j UigTijrc*. 


Names of Stages. 

■Tatar- 
mad ate 

Total, 

Biters. 


Milos. 

Milos 


Bhako 

1 Manaay 

16 



2 Warm-hone 

21 

37 


3 Puloangto 

7 

42 

' 

a Kwot-loon 

16 

68 

> 

6 Muanc mow 
or Myne- 
mow 

24 

82 

N a m w a n 
(£on!) 


Baurkh 


A Shan Tillage under Burmese and Bochin protection 
A regular rcndexroua (or all haohlas coming down to 
Sawady to trade 


Four mile* from Man way pass the Kachtn Tillage of 
■ Kara, and 4 mile* further 1’oeta, tbo o) ief Kan Tillage 
Two miles from title place thi road enter* the country of 
the Limn* Kachhm and 7 or 8 mile* further la Wurra- 
houc a email Tillage situated near the summit of a rooun 
tain the Real of the elder brother of the Paloungto chief. 
The Lmna tribe appear to he a Tery snperior race of 
Kachina, their bouses and manners eTlnoing a higher 
degree of ciriltaatkm tlxau is found amongst the Kara 
or Lakour tribe*. 


A village of 90 house* A rough hill road for aix mile* to 
Namkai the largest Irfi na Tillage containing 40 houses, 
whence a rood leads to Muaug-wmn and Hatha. Here 
the mad passing through a j»*rt of the ladcour territory 
descended for 9 mile* to l*ankaw a amall Tillage lying 
at the foot of the bill* on the right bank of the Narowan 
or Muang-wan mer From thi* point at which the 
Chinese frontier is crossed and the lerei Talley of 
Bhuay loo entered* Kwot-loon la only one mile distant. 


LeaTtng Kwot loon the Nam wan stream Is eroaaed The 
rood taking a soutb-eastd I reef ton, and antvndlng the right 
bank of the 8hu*y lee through an open level country 
after 94 mill 1 * entire the Bhaa town of Mnaug Mow 
It U surrounded by a brick wall 16 feet high without 
bastions or embrasures, but hacked by an earthwork 
lour gules lead Into the town, which occupies a square 
of about 600 yards and la inhabited by Shan Chinese. 
About SO soldier* are quartered here 


Route No 11 


From — Bhako 
Territory — Bubka. 


To — Titten-neb. 

Authority — Da Clement Williams 


N toss of Stage*. 

| UlSTAVCB 

Wren. 

Bomarka. 

/star. 

■sdfafa. 

IW 

Miles. 

Miles 

Bhamo 

1 B»m»-p»r 

& Mungttty 

1 
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Rout* No 11— -eontd. 

From Biamo to Tk ten-net — contd 



| Urrrkjrci 



Ian ot 8U(m 

Inltrm- 

Hat 

rw 

Hirer*. 

Semcrka, 


Kiln. 

*a«. 

1 


8 Peel* 

4. Wv-poong 
f. Fmt-tgl | 

6 He-kow 

7 Tfnn-poang 

8. NanVy 

9 Un-ion og 





10 Them noo 






From — Biu.no 
Territory — Bubka 


Route No 12 

To — Mua\g-wav 

Jnthontf — Du Ct.khkNT WlLMAHS 


Bemarkt. 


Namoa of Stagoa. 


Bhamo from 

I AST G\T* 


Miles 


1 Loyin G 


Leyln and paw * 

1* mile# Manbong-mar-the ; Nam- aa rye cfrooBg. 

It Mbmook ( Booth) at foot ot hub. 

If on bllto b Hotooak a Kaottn Tillage 

There to another Tillage of tha tuts name f 
milos from Momouk os other aide ot airram, 

1 mile oroea Nam-aa-gyee-choong 18 feet broad, to 
Plcoa-rid. JCaohin. 

Xt mils* Pin-hob Near this b the hlrhaat potnt of the 
ridge line which dtoww the territory 
Crowing thta the Hwn-tha chwmg flow* 
toward* Mcrwrut 

f| Nam tha (KaehfnJ 

| Maiwn. Shan Tillage. 

It ,, Ley tha. 

i mue Hoenff-u«zo, crowing tte Xeera-etaug by 
a bridge. 

1 „ Hrao-aeng 
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Bonn No 12 — eonid 
Fro m Bkamo to Muang-man — contd 



Route No 13 


From — Kiano-tunq To — Kiang-hai 

Territory — Shan States Authority — Captain McLeod 


Uuamol StajfM. 

| Dhtajtoi | 

Blroxt. 

Bemsrks. 

I»Ur- 

wuiiati 

Total 

Kilos. 

Miles. 

1 K~iftng tUDg’ 

2 Huang kbicn 

71 


i 

Stocked etl town In Eastern Shan prorinecs about latl 
tiHlc 11 aud knigltodc W° Abont 1>00 feet 

shore scm. 

8. 86 K. The rood nmi through open ooantrr 
amongst low undulating hills falling to the northward. 
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Bom No 13 — contd 


From Ktang-tnng to Ktang-kat — contd 



Distorcs j 



Names of 8tages 

ImUr- 

m*iuU* 


Rirert. 

Remarks 


' 9 

s 



2 Muangkhien 
— contd 

71 



Pun some smsll Tillages and cron three or fear lncon- 
■Ideral le streams. The Tillage of Xmang khlen contains 
about 100 bouse*. There J* not a tire of any aort about 
them. In the ricinlty are fieldi of cotton. 

8 Mnangpak 

10t 

24 


Direction S 16° K. The road at first lea da over a 
le re] country through fieldi and old eotlon plantation a. 
Further cm rer low hills valleys and pin Ids of gran, 
gradually falling to the northward to the foot of a high 
range or hilla, repeatedly craning the XI khlen and 
several other imall streams The ascent of the range 
la ahort, bat Tery steep Shortly after crowing the 
summit reach a xayat near whk h Is a spring of water 
Thence descend to Bau-ton loang a Tillage of 16 bonaes. 
The remainder of the road winds along the foot of some 
low bare hills Hoang pak only contains six houses, but 
there are three or four other villages near at hand Near 
the village an some fields 

4. St oc k ado 
No 1 

91 

33J 


Direction B HP E Road over low undulating hillocks 
covered with long gran (but no jungle) and valleys 
between them all well watered by streams, until It 
reaches a nice plain with two streams of water flowing 
through It at the foot »f a high range of hi Ha It there 
ascends the hills sometimes very at -cply and descends 
again a little m the further side to an okl deserted 
stockade There U little forage or water at this place. 

6 Patckiang 

6 

391 

Me nau a 
alruim (ford) 

Direction fl K Hoad descends to a good sized 
stream, tlic M nau flowing to the north and eastward, 
whl h it cresses. It then ascends again very steeply till 
It n aches a forest of pines. 1 ‘aiming through this It lx*- 
co Tries much more easy and oullnucs at to the summit 
or the range Thi n e there is a very steep descent to a 
sec nd old utockadi on the shoulder f a hill similar to 
the last and only awailal le in frout owing to the steep- 
ness of the ides of the hill From tills place there hi a 
road to Ko*kui village on the left. From this place the 
descent coutlnncs b tlie halting place which Is at the 
junction of two bills, and very confined. 

C Sup-mom 

13 

m 

A *raall stream 
and the Mi 
mum. 

Dim tlon 8 J6® E. Ascend slightly at first. Mountains 
as high a* tills range, even if not higher to the southward 
and westward and only separated from It by a deep valley 
Tlicnee descend continually to an i*‘U space between tho 
uhonldera of two mountains where there is a spring which 
sometimes, however dries up After reaacending agam 
for a sliurt while commence a long descent of this steep 
range which Is covered with Jangle to the Xe-het- Tfife 
Is a stream 20 feet broad and 3 feet deep flowing rapidly 
over a stony bed from the westward to the east ware 

There Is no space for en imping on or near this on 
tlie high man but by going a short distance up tho 
stream without crossing It there is an open plain of some 
slic Several ranges of hills are Tisiblo both to the 
west and east daring the descent Firm the Me-het tho 
read ascends a rather steep hill and after passing over 
it and crusslug a stream five or six times and tho 
Ml nlum reaches the romping ground which is a plain 
at the junction of a small stream with the Mi-cium. 

7 Hu tai 

18 

7 oj 


Direction for first 0 miles 8. 5° K, last 1J jaflea&fi 0 
W The rood at storting { llowed the XI ntum between 
hills and through small plains crossing It several times 
(the last time wliere it is largest its width was lu feet 
an 1 dt nth I foot) to Its junction at the foot of the hilla 
with the Ml pan a large stream. 00 feet wide which 
flows eastward, and in Its turn joins tho Ki-taaL 
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Bout* No 18 — coutd 
From Kiang-tung to K\a*g.\<n — oonti 
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Boon No 13 — eoneld 


From Ktattg4w*g to Kump lot — eoneld 







800 



Jfr-ffl J»nng 


Jf.M.—ThtM route 1> not suited (or elephants 

Dim-Hnn \ Iff* B Tho first part of route Uy over 
fields, and then except hi the Immediate neighbourhood 
of two villages over grtuwj plains, with clumps of small 
ttaraboo* end a Iiw fine banyan tree* hers and there 
Crow the Mo-lap at the village of Han phung over a 
good bridge This stream la about >n feet broad and 
2 frit deep flowing from the billx to the aouth-eaat, and 
going to the northward through the plains, watering 
several surrounding villages The plains afford pasture 
to namcniun heads of flue black eottlo and some ponies 
JUan ]« khang a village of 60 boaaea with aomo field! 
in vf mlty but no trees. It (8 said no water can be ob- 
tained fur miles after commencing tho asoent of the 

hills HOOT this. 


Direction N 35 E Difficult route over high hill* covered 
with forest trees, hut little or no liras! wood Itaad very 
good and aliadv At flint the road w nt al ing tho 

vulky to the foot of the rangi and commenced tho 
aoeent which wan very steep and reached a xajrat con 
mdered an a bullock stage ; oun tinned ascending and 
having passed over tho highest point d tills portion of 
the hills reach -d a sccon l xayat situated < n the sloping 
sbouldi r f two hills near Home Hue banyan trues again 
ami nd and pass a fine pint forest on tho summit of the 
second range 

Aft r this thr road descends considerably but once more 
ascends 1 1 tho ton of a hilt, wh rc is another sayat 
Kmm tills a regular descent commences, very stoen in 
some plares and eontlunos ao to the Nam fur which 
Is creased by a ferry boat to the village of Taplcn, con 
Misting of tlirct Laws houses Then arc throe or four 
email Laws villages In the uolghlwrarhood Water easily 
obtainable at first two lavata but with more difficulty 
at the third Many pathways between the first ana 
second sayats leading to villages and cnlti rated spots nu 
the sid w of the hills. The Nam lun Is about 1M feet 
bread and \ deep with a reeky bod. It flow* rapidy past 
In a north -east direction and joins the Mo-Jam 


and then crossed the Mo-la-knng stream about 10 feet 
wide After going along its bant for a short distance it 
commenced t> ascend the range of mountains, at the 
foot of which the Kam-lue flows Having attained 
the summit, it proceeds along the rnlgo for some dis- 
tance and then eommenoes to dceeen 1 and reaches a 

a lain (a good spot for camping on) with a small stream. 

lr Me-ioi flowing through it From this the road 
follows tho course if the stream at tho foot of the hills 
which are partially cleared to cultivation It then 
reaches another but smaller plain bounded on two 


reaches another but smaller plain bounded on two 
aides by low hill* with some flews, with cattle, gardens, 
and a few deserted houses. At the further extremity of 
the plain is the Me-raa. a stream 60 feet wide, flowin 


the plain la the Me-raa, a stream 60 feet wide, flowing 
from the westward. It receive* here the waters of 
the Me- fob and take* a turn to the northward The 
hills now recede diminishing in height to tht north- 
ward, and the road runs through an open country 
Haring passed 6 or 6 villages, it e r osse * the Me- me at 
the village of Ban hap, consisting of about 40 houses. 
Road tolerably wide and good throughout i it p assed 
numerous cross roads leading to Laws villages to 
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8 Mn*»g ma o 
B«ji kap — 
cuntd . 


Me-ma (ford) 


6 Muang phang 


14 68 Me.],,,, 160 

to S2U feet 
wide 

(Ferry but 
fordable 
higher up ) 


westward and fin boar and a half after leaving Tspfn 
the road bran hing off to Kiaug khieng and Huang- 
□ ig Tbe lull y In whhh Ban kap U ni mated la 
nearly all ui Uer cultivation It contain* some SO villages 
of from 15 to 30 houaca each The bouses are far superior 
t thoHc f K la tig lung There are a good many aril 
A 1*1 Huh tank r There la a roud from this to Muang* 
ktang running over h Ilia, which are not high 
Direction N Alf E Hoad very good Continues along 
tbe valley of tbe Me raa and possea several Tillages all 
watered by small stream* from the htlla It then 
pontes over a range of ▼( rr low hills which close the 
valley to the northward and crowee the Nam mi which 
is the boundarr between the Muong ma and the Huang 
la districts a few minutes after From this the road 
names ovrr 1 rw bills and through narrow valleys (the 
f nner gradually diminishing in height) and enters tbe 
vail y and town of Muang la This vallev la about 0 
miles in length and 2 in breadth and the town contains 
al>oul HR houses, and at mis ou the banks of the Me-ma 
Then are not so many village# lu till valley a* in the 
Bun kap valley Th ban van tree is frequent l seen, 
an 1 la of some sixe Contli nc along Tail y and crow 


stand ami a Jirne mrtner on in n wn itaeu 

Close wh re the road crosses the Mc-ma a pagoda la 
erected In a con \ 1 u us spot ou the side of a hill 
t mark the boundary between the Klang tung and 
Kiang hung territories. 

Tho town f Talan stands on the right bank of the 
Me-lem a large stream from U0 to H20 feet broad 
and contains about SOU h< use* fn the vicinity are 
numerous villages with lultlvation. 

Direction W 00° K Paw the skirls of the town and cross 
the Me-lem by the Terry It la here about IS feet decu 
but fordal 1 a llttl diston f» above Pam old loubls 
wallod mud fort nearly opposite the town on the banks 
of the river tinad v r plains with some villages, and 
enters tl In jungle wh n. th Talan district ends Hav 
lug named through thi district and town of Muang-lai, 
and Wi mg it to the right with tho fit Ida and villages 
be) ujgjng to it, pn* *6118 through a thin jungle with high 
trees and over 1 w hilly ground and reached some old 
field on 1 a good deal of open ground on the bank of tbe 
Nam Tuan a stream ab utio feet able flowing to the 
m nth west and eastward From this thi road ran over 
low undulating gr und thi kly wooded and reached 


6. Muang ham 


tri't From this Wing passed ov r high and open 
gro in 1 with i lain# to tlu. north v» at and the Tillage of 
Ban khan a good-alxod place reached the Nam phang 
and Muang-prrang a town of 00 h macs situated like 
the other principal places In a valley with some villages 
round it. The hills au rounding it an higher than 
any near the road very good 

Direction first part 191 miles N £ then N 80° X 
After passing over a plain, the road gradually enters a 
thick jungle eroeees the Naro-tatm, a stream about IS 
It* t wide rushing rapidly over a strung bed From 
this tbe ascent becomes very steep til] nearly attaining 
the summit of tbe first range when it becomes more 
gradual the road running along the sides and tops of 
toe hills with an occasional deeoent until It reaches two 
small streams, N am hak. Thence it again ascends still 
more, and reaches the highest part of tbe route, but not 
of the hills, by 800 or 400 feet Here water boiled at 
SM* Fab and toe latitude was H 47 45" N 


m 


Route No 14 — could 
From Ktaug4ung to Kiang-kung — oontd 



Nun fchai 
(bridged) 


Nam taaw 
and Meha. 


Now commence to deeeend, and soon the valley below oomta 
la sight oth Irmed by high bills. cioept to the northward 
and outward, where they are low Tlie valley Is 7 mllti 
lonff by t broad and is said to contain 90 vllugea «onw 
of th m large. After reaching the valley and crossing 
the ham khal arrive at Huang ham, a town of 30 
bourn*, on both banka of the river The road la Tfrv 
rood throughout, and the hills all thickly covered with 
Jungle 

Direction N JO® E Having crowed the Nara-khal 
about 70 feet wide, flowing to the westward by a 
bridge and shortly after the Mo- bam and panned 

' over plain* and Soma belonging to the town of Masng- 
ham and some villages, crossed over a high range 
of well wooded hills and reached the valley of 
Muang had The road then rtma along the f tot of 
the eastern hill* forming the valley and having passed 
three or four village* entered the town of Mnang hai A 
great many villages scattered over tho plains. 

The town contains about UK> houses it ha* 19 villages 
attached to It, and the valley is watered by the 
Hi ha, over which several bridges are thrown to 
facilitate the communication with the villages on the 
opposite or western eld® of the valley 

Direction for first 4J miles N 40°E thrn N BOP K The 
first part of the inarch la along the foot of the hills, 
curl owing the valley to the westward and the sides of 
which are laid out m tea plantations On reaching tho 
level plain cross tlie Heha. 190 feet wide over a gw»d 
wood n bridge at the village of Nan don occupied en- 
tirely by Chinese Following the course of tho Heha, 
the road gets gradually amongst the hill* These are 
high and ocnurionally rocky and steep. There are 
however loftier ranges on both sides of the rente Cress 
many streams, but only two of any size the Nam- taaw 
and the Heha. Only one good luUting plaoe along the 
road, not too oonflncd on the left bank of the Heha 
The hills arc covered with a thick Jungle Occasional 
law* houses on heights, and traces of toughs cult! 
ration. 


Direction for first 0 miles N 75* E nextSmUesN 87*F 
last 2} miles 8. 40° £ The country continues the same as 
that passed on the last stage bnt losing somewhat of Its 
bare appearance although there a re some etorp ascents 
The accent Is greater throughout, the road running 
along the side of the river This dashes its wav down 
over a rocky bed with considerable force its breadth 
varying iron 80 to 200 feet the hanks occasionally vert 
steep. Pans by the village of Dan long tong on the right 
bank of the Heha, at the entrance of a valley From this 
the road runs through fields and an open country with 
numerous villages, some also on the itdae erf the bills, 
enclosing the valley It then enter* the large village 
of Xiang long Close to It U the old and nearly deserted 
fort of tho same name on the right hand of the Me- 
khnog After leaving ft pass through gardens planted 
with tobacco, bamboos and sugarcane, and again reached 
the left bank of the Heha, where there im a long 
bridge about i of a mile from the town of Xiang-bung 
which is visible from here. 

Tht breadth of the Heha In March la 398 feet and depth 
6 feet but during rains It la 110 feet with steep banka. 

The town which ft of no riae, stands on the western fsoe 
of a range of bills running north and south in front of it 
The Heha Joins the He-khong and during the rains these 
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Rom No th—eoneU 
From Kiang-tuug to Kumg-kung — ooncld 




united w&ten form u extmrtre sheet. In th® dry 
weather the stream* in much contracted and only a 
plain of atud meets the eye 

The pin* is not fortified. There k only one wide mad 
remnlug from one end of It to the other and along this 
ares a great many hooaes belonging to the CbJneee 
Tf ry poor In their appearanoe The streets are narrow, 
scarcely better than pathway*, runntng op the aides of 
the hill* without any regularity and along which terraoee 
hare boen cut to admit of houses being built The 


some small pagoda* on the face of the hills and a few 
banyans here and there With the exception of the 
▼alley of Me ha, the country round la hilly and extremely 
barren In appearance 

The Me- thong or Great Cambodia rfm paaeea to the 
north of the town Coming from the north west it 
fl w* on to the eastward Its bed la narrower hern than 
higher up bring confined on both banka by hills. It Is 


north ward 

Klang-lem was formerly the residence of the Taobna, and 
it was also called Kiang hang The site of the capital 
waa changed to its present locality by the lata T to boa 
alter he became firmly fixed in the chieftainship. 


Route No 15 


From — Lay-dba myo 
Territory — Burma 


1 trr- 'fatal 

Hum ot StigM «“■ “*• 


Lay DBA or 
Lay dba xyo 



To — Huire-DET 

Authority — Watson and Fkddbn 



The town of Layslefl Is situated towards the middle of aa 
enormous p/ain that runs nearly north and sooth Like 
many other of the large towns in the Shan states it wm 
formerly of much greater importance, bat now it barely 
eompitfe* 300 booses The main read through the town 
j rerr broad and nearly hall a mile long it runs eaat 
and w«t with erow-roana at either end. The house* are 
am^il and low with small enclosures round them The 
town Is enclosed by an embankment on the north aide, 
and a moat os the south. A stream runs along the west 
Mid*, and a luge tank bounds the east No houses are 
■aen from the outside, the town being completely shut 
In by thick clusters oi bamboo* 
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Rocm No 15 — eonfd 
From Laf-dea-myo fo Illtito-dof — contd 



| Dirriwcr* 



Nibm of BUge*. 

1 tnr- 
mtdvait 

Tot ml 

Siren 

Remarks. 


Mile*. 

Mile*. 



1 Kantom 

u 


i 

i 

Road pasws through densely populated country and the 
Ledca Tiller thence ascending crawi e low rang* of 
liil! It then tike* a wertony direction for about 5 
miles and enters the Kenton plain, where Uea the tillage 
of Kantom. 

2 Miuchinoo 

10 

22 


Loa> Ing the rallpy the road wound round the scarped sides 
of the hills fur some 9 miles. It w as, however very 
well laid out. avoiding all greet deelWitles. For the 
lost miles it gradually descended. Msichinoo U a 
halting place surrounded bv high Mils on all sides. 
Water is very scarce and is obtained from a small spring 
shout 1 mile distant. 

3 Nattit 

6 

27 


Road ascends for S miles and after a very steep hill fol- 
low* th right bank c f the Pboo-choung for abont S 
mil s. The stream join* the Salween a few miles above 
ha inayphoo in Karen eo after another mile it enters 
hat hi 

Th alt ludc of Nattit la 3,300 above tea level 

Then t to Hhnr-det. 


Route No 10 


From — Lat-dea-mto 


To — Ta-caw Ferry 


Torn for f — Burma Authonly — Watson and Fedden 



| Di arises 



Names of Stages. 

JnUr 
si sdiate 

Total 

Riven. 

Remarks. 


Miles 

Miles 



1 Puhee 

16 


Maing 

khaing 

Road excellent for carta, over a gnat common and 
gently undulating downs. At S mile* cross the 
Maing-khaing stream that runs into th* Bur Choung 

2. Buum 

14 

80 


Road exoellent at first It ascends a soup to another 
great spread of undulating country devoid of Jungle 
Han sin Is tho second largest town In the Mfiiwonwg 
district Here there is a large haiaar Three main 
roads meet here from Mine-oung Mine-khan and 
La ? dea-myo Cultivation all abont moat extensive* and 
\illigca numerous. 

A fine stream of water passes through baxaar where 
! one may camp. 

8 Thaunim 

12 

42 

t 

Boad excellent Ascends again at starting another scarp 
and 4 or S miles further rises and winds among ollA 
and rock Isolated bluffk of limestone. Having passed 
this somewhat hilly ground tho road begins to descend* 
after a while steeply Utter part being through thick 
Jangle till the narrow valley of the Nam pan la reached. 
Thalmon la a small village Water about half a mDe 
dtetani. 
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Roots No 18 — eonld 
From Lay-deo-myo to Ta-cato Ferry — eontd 



Diravob | 



V tinea of Stages. 

I Inter- 
madlate 

Total 

Rivers. 

Remarks 


Miles 

Miles 



4 Kong hu 

13 



By the valley of the Nampmt of the Bur Khyocng which 
here varfe* between SOO yards ju*d hair e mile, the 
«t ream running very slowly between low banka and 
island* Ci \c red with trees aud jangle and being very 
shallow in place* About a quarter of a mile higher op 
the haimel la greatly contracted and there to a water- 
full below theae arc aald to be a great number of rapid*. 
The n*d good the whole distance l'uwed numerous 
village* on the road the largest of which b Lllthan. 

5 Pismer 

12 

67 

[ 

1 

Road good. Throo hflls with ateep icarp* are crone d- At 
bmile* pass the large Tillage of Kahlooal and then 
reach the large Tillage of Plnnler in the M final district, 
separated from that of tho Mine-oung districts by a 
large stream 

6 Ta-caw Ferry 

10 

77 


Direction E Pnaa two village* and again ascend 
td ghtlv At eud of march & steep descent of oTer 2,000 
feet from brow of mountain to Salween river The east 
h1 ope* of range are c overed with dense foreat jungle 
but the western slope* are mostly deared and cultivat- 
ed 

L) wing the height of the rain* it U possible to go down, 
from here on raft to Dahquintalkc about #0 miles, 
above the Hat-gycc 

The river is also employed for pnrpoaca of deacent from 
Sacks t ferry to T»-eaw 

There Is aald to be an equally good road from Lay-dea-mjo 
aid Mine-oung to Mlne-«hoo 






Route No 17 

From— Makhoom (in Assam) To— Hookong Valuct (by Burmese 

route) 


T em tory — Buhma and Assam Authority -H L JraKim, Esq , 1809 


Hama* oi Stages 

l>lBi 

Jaier- 

mmUsitf 

lKO* 

Total 

Rivera. 

Bemarka. 

KUea 

HQea 

Maxsook 




WRh the view of satisfying himself aa to the practi- 
cability of opening out the old Bui mete route from 
Assam Into Upper Banna, Mr Jankisa nndartook tUa 
Journey aeroas the Patkol range. 








Route No 17 — oontd 
From Maihoom to Hoolong Valley — oontd 


Mahkoom — 
contd 


Temph (nver) 

ZermaMm 

(nver) 


On ih* ISth fleoemfter (eft IfaiAoom. fllere ill no rcarf 
eastward or southwards beyond this point except the 
natural bed of the Dehlng river It fa< necessary to Bros* 
the river at every bend. Thi« U not dlfflcnlt at this time 
of the year There i* not more than two or three feet 
of water at the oatdde 


Encamped at night at the month of the Temph river 


10th — Continued to travel np the bed of the Dehlng river 
and ramped at night at a small Singpho village a short 
di tan ft* below the Kerrempani an affluent of tho No- 
Dehiug river 

17th.— Beached tho New Bocsa of the maps. 

Bunka, the moat Influential chief of the Assam Singphoa 
lives here 


Dion p an i stream 


Namroop 

(stream) 

Snngkaph 

Purbut. 


18th —Camped at night at the mouth of the Dion panl 
another affluent of the No- Dehlng 

10th —Continued up the Dehlng and camped at night at 
the mouth of the Namchik river 


98th —Above the oonflnenoe of the Dehlng and Namchik 
the main river la called the Namroop 


This day travelled up tho Nimroop, and camped a little 
below Songkapb Purbut 


Nam phook 
Namroop (nror) I 


Slut — Con tin nod np the Namroop which here runs 
through a narrow gorge between Bunrkaph boom and 
X itingkoo Camped at the mouth of a small stream 
called Vamgoi 


Namroop 2*nd-— Marehpd up the Namrooj 

covcjra and which consists of 8 Bingpho hot 

raefun [ 


i the Namroop to Nam-phook villago, 

U Htn«r>hn ll/iiwx 


14th.— Leare Nam phook village Court* due south, across 
the Namroop over some hflly land 900 feet higher than 
the bed of toe river covered with forest After 1 bourn 
again strike the Namroop. and wade up Its stream till 
evening leaving the bed of the stream now and then 
at the bends of the river In order to keep as straight 
a course as possible Both banka of the river are 
covered with a forest of immense timber trees, and 
underneath the larger trees was a rank growth of jungle 
through which we oonld not have made our way except 
for the tracks of wild elephants One eonld walk along 
these tracks and a little cutting of the creeping ana 
climbing plants made ft pssssblo for ponies i but they 
were neither high nor broad enough to admit of 
elephants f—fag with their loads. 

The Namroop was for the most part shallow bat 
occasionally we on deep pools of very clear water 
The quantity of flih In these pools la astonishing The 


Slngphoos spear t^if" 

Camped at night on the banka of Namroop. 
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Rom No 17 — eo*td 


From Maikoom to Hookong Valley — contd 
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Route No 17 — coticU 
From Mahhoom to Hooiong V alley — conoid 



| Dratirca 



Hum of Stage*. 

lot r- 
med ait 

TvUi 

Ely era. 

Bemarka. 

Ul\m 

If ilea 

Densu or Chin 
dwiu — contd | 




occasionally and to remove (alien and other obetrnrtiona 
from the path. The route ban now alien almMt entirely 
fnto disuse, owing to the posts having been one by 
one desorted in Anguit last Only three trading parties 
have come this way from Hook on# into Awjdji Trad 
ere now usually trmvol by a more lifcoltotu and very 
diffl ult path through the Naga hfl]*, paaaing from one 
Naga village to another to an to obtain giipplica. It 
Is to be wondered at that the Nam too p rente should ba 
need at ill by trader*, considering that each man 
muirt carry 15 Iba. weight of rice for hU own consumption 
on the Journey besides hit load of goods but the Moo- 
lookw olngnhooe, and Doocumlahs are not hi 11 mm, and 
to avoid climbing the utecp acarpa, which tho Patkoi 
present* at every other point, they form dopAta of pro 
▼iaioiu along til is route They carry f rwmra rioe and 
bury it at convenient Intervals along the road and 
then return for their load* What in wanted in about 
VO mile* of road between Makhoom and the thindwln 


Route No 18 


From — Makhoom (in Assam) To — Hookono Yai lby 


Territory — Bukm a and Assam Authority — 












Botrn No 18 — eontd 
Ftom Maiioom to Hookong Valley — eontd 



| Sxmvoz. 1 


i 1 i 1 i 1 i i 

VUM Of fltsgei. 

I*Ur- 

madiat*. 

Total 

RtTOT 

Bemaxks. 



m 



S Camp 

12 

68 


After leaving Naanan crou a low hill and reaching 
the Kamroop again travel over it* bed for Are miles. 
Thfe i«rt of the route is the wont, m the bed of the 
nala In covered with large rtonw and rocks The 
Bunuana appear to have avoided this bj cutting path* 
through the forest above Campon banka of KaaiLa 

1 Camp on Km 
bul nala. 

7 

75 

; 

From the Kuala nala to the summit of the Pat-koi 
central ridge Is about four miles and the ascent 1> said 
to be Tory precipitous but U is evident from the 
maimer in which the Bunn ana travelled that there are 
no oerioua obstacles that a few pioneers could not 
readily overcome 

0 Loglai Bala 

6 




The Loglai 1" one long march. The watoraoppiy on 
this march is bad. 

7 

8 

9 




1 > the Lnftlai Is the first nala on the southern slope 
of the bills. 

10 




Prom Loglai to Old Beosa-guum Is six marches, neither 
long nor difficult 

11 

12 Old Beeca- 
Gaum. 




Old Beeta-ganm Is called by the Burmsns Beeganonse 
Yoow*. It is tlnuly inhabited by Singphoos 

SO Mogoon^ 




From Bccss to Mogm mg there air eight marches which 
pose over a tortile, populous and well onlttvated 
country 


Route No 19 


From — Mantiai at To- — Ava 

Territory — Burma Authority — Major MacNbii-l 


1 

Dmivcv | 

r 

' 

K sums of Stages, l 

later \ 
•edtoie \ 

IWolA 

divert. || 

Be marks 

■ 


Miles. 

i 






Leaving the dty by the southern road after arriving at 
the south west corner of ditch, proceed west for three 
blocks, when the Kulladsn road Is resrhed. Then turn 
■ootu. This mad Is 100 feet wide and passable, though 
very rough In places. The drains sro badly bridged aid. 
most of these bridges have holes m them, which are 
Te rr dangerous to riders. The street is lined with 
houses on both sides, which for tha first 0 blocks an 

nearly all pukka. 

At 11 miles cross canal by a strong teak wood bridge 
This k rather out of repair n the wheels of passing 
carts hav** rat rnts laths wooden flooring. 
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Route No 20 


From— Mandalay Jb — B hamo (by the Irrawaddy Biver) 

F*mtory — Burma Authority — Dr. Andirson 



| Diua»q*, j 


Mam#* of Stags* 

Znirrm 

diaie. 

'■ IW«J 

HJrer*. 

Bsmark*. 


Mil of 

Miloa 


Makdalay 




Capital of Burma, three mflce from tho river A large 
suburb stretches Inland from the shore Beyond this a 
large flat of aTIurlal land devoted to rice-field* from 
whxh are raised three crops yearly The river la per 
frrtiy navigable but in the dry season there are numer- 
oui sand banka, which often delay the journey The 
population must exceed 100000 

1 Mengoon 




Pass lfongoon on the right bank after a few miles This 
Is a gigantic pagoda. The river is broken up into chan 
ncla by large Islands Tho banks of the river present a 
succession of ptoturewqac headlands 50 or 60 feet high 
separated by laxariant dells each containing a village. 

2 Shien pagah 




Between two such heights lay Shien pagah a thriving town 
uf Mine 400 houses A brisk trade la here carried on in 
flah and firewood for the capital. 

3 Alo-liyoung 




The villages on the eastern bank seem small and few 

A low alluvial flat extends to tho low broken ranges 
of the Bagytm and Thubyo-budo hills The coarse 
skirts the lay Island and ti wn of Alek young till the 
rounded hill of Kehlung dotted with white pagodas row 
ov r the dense greenery in which nestled the village so 
called. 

4 . Keh lung 
Hteeseh 




On the right bank la Htee-seh, the village of oil mer- 
chants 

6 MaJconk (R) 
and Taengoo 

do 




Boon after the well wooded Hattoun abutted on the right 
bonk In a pagoda-crowned headland with Makers k 
village at its base On the opposite side the small 
town of Taengoo onoe fortiflod and still ah< wlnr frag 
ments of the old walls occupied another headland mars 
ing the outran c to the third defile of the Irrawaddy 
From this poiut for TO miles as far as Malay and 
Tanmpcnago the country on either bank is hilly and 
covered to the water ■ odgo with luxuriant forest 

0 T7i<»ehadair 
Inland 




The stream 1 000 to 1 500 yards wide flows pi add and 
unbroken Here and there were fishing villages on the 
hooks The ohief object of Interest la the little rooky 
island of Theebadnw which boasts the only stone pa- 
goda in Burma. 

7 Thingadaw 




Two miles above the island is Thingadaw a depdt for ths 
produce of coal mines 

8 Malay (B) and 
Taampenatro 
00 




The northern ration ee of the defile Is marked by two 
prominent headlands the western one crowned by the 
pagoda of Malay, and the eastern one by those of the 
old Shan town of Tsampsnago 





Rout* No 20 — con Id 
From Mandalay to Bkamo — contd 



J Dim vex 



Names of Bt ages. 

Inter- 

mndiatn. 

Total 

Rivers. 

Inaiki 


Mile*. 

MU «. 



9 Khyan Nyat 




Malay contains about 900 bonnet and la the customs 
poet for leering boat* bound from Bhamo to Mandalay 
and the oentreof a considerable trade Above Malay the 
river wid n« to a great breadth with nuraeroM uimmV 
an far at Kltyan N at 

Thrace It contract# (o an unbroken stream, about 100 yartM 
wide flowing for tl mile* between high, well-wooded 
banka. 

10 Taiimhat 
and Tooting 
and Old Pa- 
gan 




Talnuhat, a little Tillage to the wrath of e long promon- 
tory on which art the rnlna of Tagnung and Okl Pagan 
Tegoung now only consists of a tubing Tillage ana 40 
house# 

The Shtuy main tnung hi) In on the right of western bank 
opposite Tagonng are very high and wooded to their 
summits. A few miles north they recede from the 
river whentt on the eastern bank the isolated range of 
Tagoun totmgdaw about *1 miles long and 1 000 feet 
high run* almost parallel to the rfrer in it* intervening 
vallcv 0 miles wide The Irrawaddy Is here studded 
with largo islands m verrd with long graiw and forest 
tree* During the rains they ore submerged and bocome 
dangerous to descending boats 

11 Tfngyan and 
Myadoung 



II 

A serpentine course following the broad deep channel to 
the cast of the large 1 land of Chowkyoong leads to 
the town of Th gyan on the right bank, opposite to 
the village of Myad rang on the left Mom let Is about 
90 mile* w utll-east of Myadoong Near this former 
town arc the principal ruby mines of the kingdom 

12 Katha 




Three miles above Mvndmmg and hidden by an Island la 
the month of th Bniiaylce and some miles beyond It 
the Tillage of Katha on right bank the next largest 
town to Tram pens go It Is a large town consisting 
of at least 00 well built timber houses, disposed m 
two poralli I street*, and surrounded by bamboo palU 
eadcs with three galea. Rlee cotton and tobacco are 
grown intbo neighbourhood A road leads IrotnKaths 
north west past Man to and Tshelt-me 

13 Shwee-goo- 
m jo 




Above Katba the river Is broken up by huge Islands into 
to tuous deep and narrow chanfcols. Bnwctsgoo-myo 
la on the left bank. 

14. Kuroglotmg 




Pans the large Island of Bbuayhnr with Its thousand 
pagodas 

Threo miles above this Island Is the entrance to the 
second defile where the Irrawaddy flows through a 
magnifloent gorge, piercing a range of hills at right 
angles 

ForS miles the deep dark green currant narrowed to 900 
yards, but deepening 180 feet or more l* overhung by 
gigantic precipices. Little fishing villages He snugly 
In the hollows. Entering the defile, till round a many 
peaked hill on the left bank, which rises predpitously 
400 feet, and further on pass the Devafaced cliff, a lime- 
stone precipice which rises 800 fat from the water’s 
edge At the next turn of the river a pagoda marks 
the northern entrance of the defile, and close by the 
ancient mart of Kanoglotmg celebrated for the repulse 
of the Chinese Invading annjin 1788 

i ~ ■ i 1 1 
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Boon No 20 — ooncld 
From Mandalay to Biam — ooncld 


VftUSft 0* Stage*. 


15 BhamO 


| Damron, j 

InUr- 

n^iiata 

Tcrf.1 

Kilos 

Miles. 





The river now spread* Itself Into a broad stream. broken 
up by \ lands and sandbanks and In some places not 
lu» than a mile and a half between the banka In 
front of the Tillage of Sawady a I mg stretch of aaxvd 
Wan oocuph t by 5 large emunipmcut of Hhan Chinese 
and dher tenders a large fleet of botvU lying ready to 
convey the gwid* down the river Hero Etrnmo appear- 
ed In the Ustaneo itnated ou an elevated back over- 
looking th nver To the right the high range of the 
Kakhyen h 1 U wan seen stn-tchlog away to the east- 
north-coat and m the left a low range of undulating 
tree-c hul hills. bent round to join the western heights 
of thi dcfllt The almost 1 v 1 sweep of country about 
25 miles broad between these limits wsa closed in 
about lOioileato the north by another low range mark 
tng the first defile of tile Irrawaddy 
Bham or Tiring gnl (as known by Chinese) Is a narrow 
town 1 1 die long occnpjlug a high prominence on the 
left hnnk of the Irrawaddy It Is surrounded by a 
a.ockade flf’et high with a population of 2,800. 
oeenu'lug 600 houses, which form tlireo principal 
streets About a n He north the Taptng river debou- 
ches nto the Irrawoil ly Daring the drj season it la 
1W to ay yards wide an l navigable only by boats, 
whlrh convey a constant traffic between the Irrawaddy 
awl Ts tkan Durii g the rains, however, the Taping la 
at! ast 5uU yard wMi awl navigable for small river 
steamers up U\ that place Four miles above fihnay- 
kd.ua and the mouth of the Taping the Irrawaddy 
receives tlrn a stew of the Molay It Is a narrow stream 
rising In the Kakhycu hills, with a oonme of 06 miles, 
fur »1 of which It Is navigable during the nine and a 
small boat traffic exists cnluflj for the conveyance of 

















Roun No 21 — oontd 
From Man-tofttc to Bkamo — contd 


Xhsiurcs. 

I /tier- 
mediate 

Total 

Miles 

Miles. 


SifflM of 8tage* 


5 Loaylone 


Huang tah 
stream 15 
feet deep 
nalla. 


Cross the Muang k*h stream. The glen U very narrow 
hut the rich black soil very fertile The river la the 
bouudory 11m between the Lakhoneaod Cowl a Kakhyens 
The only bridge la a felled tree Aecend another ridge 
from the remains of an old Chinese fort commanding 
this route A few hundred yards below the Tillage 
of Looylone occupies a steep slopo stretching oat in 
an amphitheatre This la a large and thriving 
Kakhyen village 

The ordinary central rente to Momien ia aald to be from 
this place to Muangwan. 


6. Hoetone 


6 0 
or 
15 


The direct road to Hoetone is only 0 miles by a eompa- 
ntlv lyhvel routi along the paddy field but by vistting 
Mattiu It may be lengthened to 1ft Involving the ascent 
of one of the highest ranges. Descending from Lost 
lone to the gleu tho path mado several steep ascents 
o\er a snecesslon of spars and descents into a shallow 
valley and at last reached the summit of tha main 
ridge at an elevation of 6 000 feet. The summit of 
the rid go is e« re red with fine turf and a few trees 
and strewn with enormous granite boulders under 
the ahelter of which wen built the houses of a small 
village called lsiayl no From this point desoond the 
main ]tass of the Kakhyen hills and shortly aftar 
reach Maltln From Mat tin a descent of 2 miles 
brings to Hoetone situated on a flattened depression 
of the same spur 


7 Namtfcabat 

nvor 


8 Tmtgni 

9 Bhamo 


Namthabet 

Toping 


i In dry weother It is usual to travel from Hoetone to 
Jlhamo I y JW imouk across the plain but during the 
rains, wh n Hi low gronuds on the left bank of 
tho Taping are under water it is necessary to pro- 
c *cd to the Taping bel w its otlt from the hill and 
descend In boots to Bham > A short distance below 
Hoe ion i the read divides Th lower is the direct one, 
th oth r turn* off to the left d «n a doep hollow 
toward another spur to the southward. From the 
brow of the spur there Is an extensive view of the 
plains m far as the Irrawaddy From thence deeoend 
through liamboo Jungle 

At 4,000 feet lx low Iloetone cross mountain torrent by 
bridgt of bamboos w th a boulder In centre. The level 
ground on either aid of the stream was closed in 
by high hills. Crossing a Jow spar the path comes on 
the Taping river AhontS miles further it leaves the 
Taping and turning to th aoulh west and crossing a 
low spur conns upon the banks of a moderate sized 
stream the Namthaoet, which flows into the Taping 
at its exit from the hill Cross ou raft The Taping 
river Is ft miles further on Cross In hosts to village 
of Tsttgna which Is a short dl tancc below Tiitkaw 
By boots down Taping river to llhama 
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Route No 22 


From — Moulketk To — Bangkok (by the Three Pagod* 

Routo) 

Territory — Slav, British Burma Authority — 



| Dofivci 



Name* of Stage*. 

T/Umr- 

mmdiatA 

Total 

Hirers 


Vilfis. 

Knot 

Remark* 



1 Nfttchgoung 

40 



Three duy* l y boat op the Attaran rtrer 

2 Three Pago- 
da* 

B 



Fite days by land 

3 Potmgtreik 




Three day* 

4. Bangkok 

I 

29 2 


T u days by boat 


Route No 23 


From — Moulvein To — Bangkok (by the Three Pagodas 

Routt ) 

Territory — Siam, British Burma Authority — 



DivxAACm. 



Name* ol Stages. 

Intor- 

meduit* 

Tot ah 

RSyrr*. 

Bemark*. 

Kile* 

Knot. 



1 Kheiy-eng 

GO 



By boat- 20 hours (approximate) 

2 Three Pago* 
dai 

98 

168 


Land— 40 boon. 

a WoEgk* 

28 

180 


Land — 14 hounu Cro*t the Ynurw mountain*. P*U Ttrj 
eany and hardly deserving the name 

4. HU-ta-nom 

42 

228 

i 


Boat— 14 boon. 

6 ChigoQee 

52j 



Boat— 17} hoar*. 

& Kmnboone 

ioei 

387 


Boat — 36} hoars 

7 Bangkok 

l3 

60911 

1 ' 

; 

VnA-tttKmn. 
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Route No 94 


From — Mouutinr 7b — B ahgxox 

Territory — Siam, British Authority — Commissioner, Tenassenm 

Burma. Division 


i.m.t--.. --■■-■■■u.. rjs. = 

DiarurCi 



Names of 8ta«« 



Rim. 

Remarks. 


Miles 

hum 



Mountain 

■ 

1 



1 Taroy 

■ 

1 


By steamer— 1 days. 

S Myeeta 




By land— 1 days. 

8 Amy a 

s 

■ 


By small boat up Tansssarim rirsr Several rapids. 
Travelling difficult— 8 days. 

A Winmake 

■ 

■ 


One day 

6 Kamboono 


■ 


One day 

a Bangkok 

1 

1 


Three days land | 3 oanal. 


Route No 26 


From — Moulkbin To— Bangkok, Siam (by boat and land) 

Territory — British Burma and Authority — 

Siam 


Sum at SbgM. 

Din>»cx | 

Riven. 

Remarks. 

I tor- 

Total 


Miles. 

Miles. 

1 

X. Kyaen 

■ 

■ 

■K 

Three days by boat. 

& Saw karat 

m 

■ 

1 

One day by land. 

3 Myawaddee 

m 

■ 


Two days by laad. 

A Tahma 

■ 



Tin. <Uji bj liod. 

A Bangkok 

■ 

■ 

1 

TWrtemi days by host 

















BIO 


Route No 20 

From — Mouutmr lb— K iahg-ttog 

Territory — British Burma, Siam, Authority. — Captaih McLbod, 1887 

Burma 



Ducatci 




Into* 

ut4» at* 

ToiaL 

Riven. 

Remarks. 


MUm 

Mile* 



1 Fuktaonng 




By boat up the Lhalng-bue river (or three day* 

[8. Thonngyeen 
Elver 




The Thoungyccn river forme the boundary *ep»r*iing 
Burma from the Biameae Bhan State*. Three or lour 

1 day*' journey 

3 M«a bant 




Boad ran* north-esat toward* Laboag The country 
hitherto flat and eUghtly hilly now became moontalnou*. 
covered w/th thick fcreeta. The village of Jfatnhanta* 
tl>e loot of the mountain* on the woetem bank of the 
Mo>pin lg coven day* journey from last atage. 

4. La-bong 

6 Zunrne 




The road (following the eoureo of Me- Pin through a 
well cultivated valley with numerous village*; reaches 
the town of La-bong five days march Thla place, 
the capital of a province in a walled town containing 
X GOO Inhabitant*, and situated on tbe western bank of 
the Me-quan or the Mo-wang river 

A (ew (about 10) mile* north of Labong Ilea Rtmme. a 
largo double walled pity on tho western bank of the 
Ke-piu Thin piaoo la fn 18° 47* V lat. and about 
W’ao'E long 

6 Pak bong 




Eight dayi march through a hilly country with email 
valley* to the frontier village of Ihik-bong belonging to 
the Bhana. 

7 Hu tu 

8 Kiang twig 




Emm Par bong the road nine along a level oountrv 
till tbe village of Hal Ul belonging to the province of 
Klangtnng a tributary to Arm. Intermediate uoontrj 
qulto depopulated by constant wan. 

A walled town with a population of about 8 000 Ittadtu 
ated In 21 17 N lat and W4 0° K long There are 
very high mountain* between thla place and Uai tat 


Route No 27 


From — Moulmsi h To— Nousg-palat (in Kakevnm) 

Territory — Burma Authority — _ 


Mamas o% Stage*. 

Dimwos. 

Elver* 

Remarks. 

Into- 

TvtaL 

Mite*. 

Mflea 

L Pshpoon 




B. bott np tb« Silvern «nA Tmi^eec bHajj* 
iberp le rrfSctout inter lor Solti of 1 tern, iri the 
j- — ~ tilt. tvdT. diji, tie return Journej bdnf 

performed In two 










Boer* No it — eonid 
From Moulmetn to Soung-palai/ — oontd. 


" 

| Dittos* 



Xomes (A Btsges 

Inter- 
nal ate 

Total 

Hirers 

Remarks. 


Miles. 

Mile* 



1 




In 1(7 went] or only S-ton boats Min bo employed and 
O e Him U lx day* up and from two t< th rw down 

Tiic 1 wialx-n f B not mviffnll above Pah poon owing 
t raj 1 1 Hi dlstimue from Moulmcin la rather more 
tliuu 160 uul u an Uio orow flics 

8 Sakaw gjee 

22 



IT| the left bent of the Yonxalcsn, crossing numerous 

trll ularliH 

3 Pay nay bin 
camp. 

It) 

82 


Tli rondlcmcfl IhcTnliry of the Y Mirra and trowtes 
ad I Mil 7<o f el higi lb*, i diuir ii tlu oiiior 

1 i ru h for awhile m tin n> kjr Uil ftbo l*ay 

n \ bln xt rrani and soon after reaches the uunp of the 

fipi ic name. 

4. K aloodj 
(police fori) | 

12 

<u 

: 


1 nd I r bull way down the rallcy of the Pay n*r bln 

41 U U 1 f i 1 1 < r Kt renin i tli pollpfort which 
> « 1 \ n a tnni. hill 1»>I 1 l at vo th soa. 
Alt n ril n / l f tl hill at wli Ulu police 

1 K«l 111 Mi ri udbttiinwt * Ihe wwh rly branch 
guiifftoMiw for 1 andtlio northerly to Aareueo 

5 Mavmilaw 
stream. 

11 

66 


In 1 foTs ri ort dlidnTipe (m*r nndnlathiff country and 

t‘ l lii. Mu \all v of tlie 1‘mlil and Majsalaw 

trim h In ally dum ulluff to the bed of the latter 

6 Pha stream 
fFhoo in 
map) 




1! .Ii<iw tmr a h.1) 1,000 fret high to tho Ph» ttrMm, 

1 1 )i 0 < r sn junto wide and forma the southern 

I uilur) r kiurneo 

Tli n trv tn \ i me 1 if; covered with eng forests The 

soil in strong and linn U very little undergrowth 

7 Pah eemng 
(stream) 

22 

i 

77 


TTip ruiul in 111! mimh ct-osk, the Jlga kolM Kjnn. and 
hfvnnjhoi minima. 

\ttl tlixt f tl we a road branches off to Lootnatte# 
an IK uk ky i or Kl a wren Tl c width of the N*i 
sir om is it nl 70 r tf> yards and that of the Kajma 
pl I' villlilndl 1 tali -d about 180 yard*. The 
uutry ln\ nu 1 hs lar as th Kayruaptvoo stream Is 
urv Htoih in 1 induliilmg with here and there Rteep 
rm Wy 1 Ibtps Th f re t w th which the country U 
\ * P ri, i h»lly ‘Uff Between the Kaymophoa 
■a l F>li-xt uiiff atrium there is a plateau some 2 miim 
* uli eovirtd with ffnss bamboos, and large timber 

8. Htoostream 

IT 

1 04 


The country pawed orer rwpmblra that In first part of 
i t man.) Tho rood nuu jierall 1 with the Htoo 
Htnam and crosses » road leading west lo Tmmjroo. 

• 1) campii ft ground h on the Htoo stream, whiefr 
Lj ul ul 200 junls wide and blocked some distance 
shove by huge rouka. 
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Roma No 27 — coneld 
From Moulmetn to Nonny-palay — coneld 



Siren 


Bemarki. 



Rn*i1 through* country with oeeaaional touiury* 
"irl utl u n main lor very tony and corcrvd with 
' \ xjh Hinall In « m 1 (trass Greal arc n uml be ob- 

MT\ I in Cnwsh * the N mpny irtnam which b done 
4 or S tin tw I irn ^ the i an h as It rmw orcr hollow 
ffruiu d an l frcub whirlpools an. cuihttnntly forming 


The road &w*n1 t< Ihe top of thn Kyek pho-wyeehlll 
*'< hi ifiou f-tt lui^li md « whl li there are a few tir 
tre Ih ttl I t ih tmlry with the eicrptfoa of 

anil f np f rest n or tli stream hi cohered with 
l iiiitth ill i\ tit i >n an 1 l) rn nr< no trees. 

TI rai 1 1 lain I tli rth f K jck j I o-gyee la richly 

ulll nt 1 ai 1 ul s minion i Till (fin Two trope 

r pi I It arc *n Mil <« li y r in (he | wer port* but 
tli II ml win h i>> h m 1 hi man mil reaped In the 
to i Ih n i f qi ul t> i orlh rn part of 

knr min i J, 1 rly lost lute of timber J-fephnt 
foil Itr and llnwu >d an moreo. 


I»In t it 
ft in fn 


n HI riv acm’JH n 1 1 heated plain. From here 
b to s uujfH to ALumi Iny 


Route No 28 


From — MoTTLMEIN To — ZlMMlY or CirjfVJ M \y (put Gyn 

uiul Ilounf? cluw nvtrg and 
tin onf.li lahiuc and valley of 
Aluiuun) 

Territory — Bbitish Burma Authority — J Coryiov, Es<j 



1. Khayah 

2. Heegalong 
3 Kjaem 



let day —By boot up Gjrnc rlror 

tod day — Boat On left hank of Jloungdraw rtrer 

Snl day — Boat In the dry season only «maH boats em 
pass from M.ock*1qd£ to Kyaein, and tho Journey le 
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Bouts No 88 oontd 
From Monlmo i» to Zmmay — contd 


Xunaa of Maga 

8. Kjraein — 
contd. 

4. Kankueet 
i Tcrang-gyft 

6 Hwmdee 

7 HuUunotmg 

or Chonng 

8. BaUwnng 

8 Kvm-gjtr 

tOUDg 

10 Yahme or 
Yaheing or 
Bahajng 

11. Zimmay 



El ren 


Thotwgeen 


Eemerta. 

about 0 miles bytand to Kankareet (not to be oonfoond- 
ed with Kmnkaraet on the Salween) 

4th day — Boat. 

Ith day. — Land, There ii a Sakkaa between the hnis, 

0th day— Land On the Thoongeen. the frontier Here 
la a polloe station in a stockade 

7th day —Boat. Along the Thoungeen 


8th day —Land. Cross the Thoungoen and reach HaQa- 
moung Chonng 


9th day — Land From this point the rood to Tahlne or 
Yahelng leads over the mountain range separating the 
watersheds of the Thoungeen and Hissing streams. 


11th — Land. Beach Yahlne on the Heioam From Yah hie 
there arc various routes to Zlmme The shorter route 
Is through jangle, and Is practicable only for strong 

parties 

The other Is bys branch of the Hefnam, which proeesding 
hi a north-east direction enables the traveller to purs no 
this journey In comparative tranquillity, the banks of 
the river being thickly peopled by p eacea bl e Shorn. 


It Is possible to reach Labong and Qmme by water from 
Tahln One of the Burmese headmen here tells me he 
has done so but that the river la so full of rocks and 
rapids that ft took him exactly a month to perform 
the journey 

From lAbong to &mme all aooosmta agree la only a 
morning's march 

Theseoood named journey from Taldna to Sana, sis 
that bv the banks of a branch of the Hcftuwn, is ordtaari- 
ly perfonnad in 10 or U days. 








Route No 28. 


From — Moulmtiik 
Territory — BamsH Bdbha. 


To — Zikhat (out Salween and Yon**- 
leen nvers) 

Authority — J Coryton, Eaq (letter to 
the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1870) 



2 Kan bleik (L) 



l»t day — Boat Pms M a r taban (E. Uak) and re*oh Baa* 
ptnago (B. bank) 


Sad day — Boat Pm the following villages i — Tongsin 
(L) Pahloon (L) and Wenkyan (L) and reach 
A B —This would be a short journey with a flood tide 
Tongein oould be easily reached on first day 


3rd day —Boat Tillages p as sed— Troklah (L), Pahga* 
(B> Mynegalay (H) Kamao- kst s oe n (L) andPoangbsy 

A B — Paan might be reached at end of second day If 
Tongetn were reached on the first. 


4. Bhwaygaon 


1 4th day —Boat Boaeh Bhwaygaon. This Is the last 
village of importance in British territory passed after 
leaving Moulrurln From this point upwards Burmese 
is little spoken by the natives Huts are eeen at in* 
terrain slot g the river bank Tillages pa s sed— Pabao 
(K) Mookaht (B), MiUban (B) Mnkndng (B) Hand 
(L) Kanprnin (B) Oodung (L) M e-bong (Bj 


6. Konkareet 


5th day — Boat Beach Kankareet. This Tillage partly 
Karen and partly Burmese, la at the confluence of the 
Yoonmleen (up which the route passes) with the Sal- 
ween. A large Island Kannloon occupies the river Jnat 


Proceeding by the western channel yon pass Hyena (B) 
Yetsagaia (B) Wakyan (B) and M a rin a (B) 


6. Tayboo 


8th day —Boat. Up the Toonzalean river Pass ona 
village Pahlee (B) 

There are no village* on the banks of the Yoanaaleen. 
They are generally two or three miles Inland. Tbs 
Karens prefer to erect their houses on high gr oun d, 
where they are less liable to fires than near the nvsr 


7 Kyathotmg 

Mik 

8. Laitheepho- 
xeit 

9 Wonpaatdk 

10. Papioon or 
Paphoo. 


10th dnj. — Bont Fythoon ta thn prfnofpnl |«t la tho 
otnai north of To on— rim , tad too haad<qwtm 
of *n t— Oonanteknor. It nortntm from 40 to 
OOhO IHM 







Rom No 28 — oontd 
From Mtmlnn* to Zmmaf — oontd 



| Diffr-urcn 

I 1 

Kamea of Stage*. 

Inter- 

mediate 

Total 

Bfvere. 

Bcmarka. 


Mile* 

Mile*. 



11 Mjjth jonk 




Ulh day— Land. From Paphooo the iww lias o«*tOT- 
ly it take* two day* to reach the Balwoon over hill* 
tyiflU f t high Mafth \ ml hi reached on the evening 
of the flntt. Sonin Tillage* an. named m tbo cottrae 
on tli day s mart h the general dJm.tlon of which in 
ooat-uorth-ooHt There li no regular rood. 

12 Dahffwem 

KOIK 

* 



l*th day —Land Bern b Dnhgwrmaeft on the Salween. 
No tiflugt* ou the line of thin day a inarch. 

13 Maithnnkat 




13th day —Land Ctom to the east bank of the Salween 
No village* jianaod 

14. Ifhmo-loon 
gjee 




14th day —Land Mhlnc loon gyeo la a town on the 

1 ank« of n riv r >f that nara it In (he reidtfence of • 
hiaiiKw mil nh i pi rlntonda the working of the 
fore*m Ui aging to the «.bicf of Zimnic 

IS Mamaleen 




3 Ih ilay — I and Reach Mnlaaloen rhonng or cwk 
The in k nmk in* a jmi nlntl n of about 000 people In 
three village* clone to each other 

16 Haizaloo-too 
poot. 




IClh dny —I and The country hereabout la very hilly 
and uporatli populated 

17 Bawgeo 




1 th day — Lanl IJawgec a village of about 70 house* 
The day a march 1* w r 1 rel ground 

N H—Y rono liawgeo tin re h a rente Jfoo Sakkan about 
a> nnJcuovcr a level ground Thence on to Naol nk 
with ICO b uiw** *ml a Kiainew guard Fn m thin on to a 
Sakkfin lu thejungl X nng taw and then on to Wa- 
ging an th r Sakkan tli non to Pumnaung with SW0 
Uouca then on to Ziuune a abort Journey 

18 Camp 




18th day —Land Thla day** inarch end* in a Wvwiao 
there being no villages. 

19 Soon toting 

dat-paw 




19th day —Land. The only vfflagfl passed la IQUaewoot. 

20 Laigmn(Til 




90th day —Land Stx villages, name* not known* an 
paaoed in this day’s march. 

21. Zhnmaj 




H*t dav— I*nd Seven Tillages, namt not known, ara 












Route No 30 


From — Motrin* ra 


To — ZlltHAY 


Territory — Beitish Burma, Siam 


Authority — J Corytom, Eaq (letter 
to the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1870) 



1 Khayah 

2 Thftyeng 

choung 

3. Hlme-boay 

4. Tsiteilee- 

queen 

6 Guttay 

6 Yeinbmo 

ohuung 

7 Thoungecn 

(nvor). 


l»t diiT — By boat op Oyoe nrer tteach Khayah right 
bank ol (JytK> pass llama that on left bank 
2nd day — Boat 


4th day —Boat and land. 


6th day —Land There in a guard house here 


6th day —Land At this point another route to Zlnune 
julna this 


distance from It** confluou >c with th Salween the bound- 
ary fx tween Klnm an 1 Bntl h trrr tory rood ruus along 
one of the h ngitu linal cl ft twtwcen two parallel ranges. 
There la roiy little ascent or descent. 


8. Shonpocn 


Thotmgeen Bth day —Land. Crossing the Thotmgeen our road Ilea 
or r undulating land until it reaches Bboupeeru No 
villages 


10 Sefisuay 

11 Kwen 
myong 

12 Mm guan 

13 Mai gnaw 

14. Kapha 

15. Hhme loon 

5 her or 

Ihme-loon 


12 th day —Land A stream. 
13th day —Land A stream 


16th day —Land. A town on a stream of the same name. 


[ lflth day — Land A crock Thera is a population hsro 
of about OW people in throe villages alow to eaoh other 
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Roots No 30 —eontd 
From Moulmein to Ztmmay — eontd 



Mead ay [The British array left Veeday on the 90th December 

Two miloe from this place the Bengal Cotnroiaserlmt failed 
] iu Un irapply of beef for the European*, «o that divieiou 
wan halted until rattle conld be collected from the m. 
1 minding inratry 

[On th i’lat bond -quarter* with the Madrw DMatan 
m vdtoeard ldrlLooc The road became hilly and Tory 
I bod requiring the utmost labour of the Pioneer Oorpe 
I to enable the march of alx or eight mile* per day 


Lon ghee 


Ajrtred hen on the 95th. It is a pretty town on the hank 
of the Irrawaddy Here there **■ great abundance of 
game 






























ft*9 

Route No. 33 


From. — Moktoo To — Moou-ghom 

Territory — Buema Authority — Pbmbbrton 



| Dittiici 



Hamas of Stages. 

Mediate 

j Total 

Hirers. 

Remarks 


Mile* 

M 1)m 



1 Surong 




Kurt by north 

2. Kooo-ywa 

3 Merida 

4. Tingeel 

5 Baksa 

6 Phaget 

7 Moneh 




JUlf way oomiTiPtice ascont of Mill, and hilt it Tlngtel 
on the eastern slope 

8 Tumansa 



MejaKhionng 

Boon aftar tearing Tumanaa cross the Ucza Khioung 

0 





10 Moonghom 






Route No 34 


From — Ma.\ifus To — Sumjok (on the Chin dwin River) 

Territory — Maiupux Authority — R Bkown, Political Agent, 

1H69 



Diitotci 



Himes of Stages 

Inter- 
mad ate 

Total. 

Blrart. 

Bemarks 


Miles 

Mil oi 



1 Thobai 

2 Kaidok Pole 

pee, Than 
aa. 

12 

10 

22 

Eumpthal 
(bridged) 
Thobai 
(bridge or 
ferryj 

Oangjug (frvi 
quently cros- 
sed) 

Among-thoDg , 
(bridged) j 

Good road 111 the wn Tli WIhi largo Tillage on both 
binki of the Tl oluil nver Crow by bn Im or ferry 
boat. Hirer about 30 yards *1 Ip not f rUablo mump* 
indrypftt season nn-eut slack Good encamping 

ground. Water good Ordinary prorLdOna ol ths 
country and flab procurable 

Boad good. Fine open country Little wood Colttrm- 
tion lew Many small Tillages. Good camping ground, 
well derated under Hoerak range of hills Plenty Of 
good clear water and fuel. 







23(1 

Rodti No SI — co*td 
From Manipur to Sumjoi — oontd 



| DartAirc*. 



Nanus of Stage* 

Iwirr- 

m*duUt 

J W 

River* 

Remark*. 


MUo*. 

[ Hiln 



S Dowau Pok 
pee. 

12 

1 

1 

34 

^ Lokchow 
(crossed m 
rains by 
swinging 
bridge) 

On leaving camp Lokchow river crossed and hflla entered. 
Kterp ascent No water or wood on rood till camp la 
reached. Itoad* passable ( »r elephants, but not (or 
lad n ponies Camping ground in rice clearing Water 
not plentiful 

4 . Kangirang 

6 

1 40 

Lokcbow(ford 
able m cold 
weather 
stream rapid 
but not wide 
rooky bed 
strong bndgo 
| of wood and 
| liamboo) 

Camping ground In rice- field Water scarce but at 
good quality Rood better 

6 YangowPok 
pee. 

7 

47 

Too- yang (a 
small river 
fordable at 
all seasons) 

rentier of Munlpar and Buraia Last descent to plaia 
viry rough and stecn. Tlmnna In on open jungle 

W iter and flic 1 plcntil U No provision*, oxoept a little 
rice and fo* la procurable 

6 Taap (Bnr 
zneae vii i 
1*8®) 

1 10 

67 Tnrati and 
| j M u k I n n g 

rivers (both 
. fordable ex 
u pt after 
heavy rains) 
i NangyajHinall 
rmr near 
| camping 
i place 

To Taap At ffwt of TTngoohing rouge of hills Baad 
good through grass jungle and open teak forest*. 
Several mnall Burmese villages passed W ater good. 

7 Smnjok on 
right hank 
orNingtbee 
(or Chind 
wen) nver 

18 

7B 1 

Numsingneet 
(crossed by 
boat in rainy 
season) 

This march la ■ very trying one About 4 mil os from 
camp the Lng iching range of hill* la entered snd 1* 
whi re erwau-d totally destitute of water Thi must bo 
cross d, snd U about 8 miles of very rough and steep 
travelling 81s miles of good road through teak forest 
and scant? ultivation leads to Rumjok 

Rot — Bnmjok Is the residence of a aeml independent 

Ha jab named after the village Be la also a Burmese 
official The village of Burajnk contains about 1 fiOO or 

2 000 inhabitants Little trade boat-building carried 
on bo fortification Remains of old stockade in 
village and irarroundlng Rajah ■ home j river navigable 
Cnrreut In cold weather moderate Width about BOO 
yard*. Village and river commanded by a height Im- 
mediately south and overlooking river 1 revisions 
apparently plenty ; fish good and cheap Small pox 
common. Number of Rajah a armed retainers about 

400 






sai 


From — Mttn-gtah 
Territory — Burma 


Route No 36 

To — Nytk-gtan 

Authority — W Boxall, E»q , 1882 



Distuci [ 



Names of Stages 

Iminr 
mad at* 

Total 

Riven 

Remarks 


Mile* 

Mile* 



Myih otan 




Thin la one of the moat Important towns on the Irrawaddy 

Mr BoxaU arrived here In January and endeavoured to 
hire carta to proceed with him all the way to Nyln-gyan 
Finding this impoiwli lr he hired carta to take hlra aa 
far as Toung'tha, where be got carta with ut any Iron hi* 
Leaving My In gyan the road takes a south -easterly direc- 
tion tu Yet hh two mlh distant The mad la very bad* 
and would in the rams bo almost Impassable 




^mnll creek (TO 
yard* wide 
alwajH ford 
able 

About a mile from N yin-gran pass a email creek about 

60 varda widi always f nfahl the bank* 18 feet high 
and steep. The country panned through Is all cuftl- 
▼atod 

Yay iee 

1 

2 



Soklia 

31 

6i 



Yay thit 

I 

14 

7 


Road bad and muddy mu 1 sticky and dries very hard 

Th road lies Uiruugl un rp<n plain as far as can he seen. 
Thin 1b spans ly a red wlhw rub junjfl In tho ralna 
many plneos would be Impassable for any number of 
carta. Yay tint is a large Tillage The water la supplied 
from three w II tw nearly iry the oth r apparently 
vi ry oil the water bad and very little to be got 

Small village 

1 

8 


Leaving Tay thit pass at one mile a small Tillage of about 
a do*cu houses Fr m this pi nt lb mad for about S 
mill** Is across cult ated lau 1 The fields come close up 
to the rood win h Is narrow and n the wot weather must 
be heavy travelling From thin point it puses over very 
ati ny and and ilat ng gro ind and Is so rough that a 
heavily laden cart would be in fre<|ucut danger of upast 
ting 

Nubbien 

3 

ii 


Nubbien la a very large village surrounded by a stockade 
made of thorny busliea. They could be easily ict on 
fire as they are r ry dry Tho road goes on the outside 
of the village 

Th water-supply is from s well outside the village Tbs 
water tastes brack! h owing t doubt t > a sort of tank 
being close by which at this time is half dry and would 
probably be quite dry In March. 

Chcnmee-ywa 

4 

15 


The road between Nubbien and this place passes over 
fl ids cultivated with cotton til seed and malxe and 

Is bail. 

Mebee-goo 

4 

19 


This Tillage Is on the hank of a small stream dry Is Feb- 
ruary an i never more than t feet deep iu banks are steep 
and Wtom nndy 

Crossing here too come to a place with several Faon-gyss 
kyounga, and beyond there are some half doaen houses. 
The road again enters the same strain, and lies tn tta 
bod for about half a mile and then reaches the first part 
of Toung-tha The road up the bank la narrow and only 
sufficient for ooe csrt 



Booth No 85 — eontd 
From Mp%-gya* to Nyin-gyan — eontd 



| Dumtoi 



KimM of Stage* 


IE 

Rivers. 

Remarks. 


Milo*. 

MU,*. 



Toung tha 

2 

21 


Thta Is the head -quartern of a magistrate. There are great 
quantities of toddy palm grown around the town, and 
the people drink freely The headman naked Mr 
Itoxall for non* brandy and on hla pouring some ont hi 
a wine glass unggnOwJ a tumbler He was accordingly 
helped to a tumblerful which he drank with much 
apparent satisfaction 

The town U stockaded with a hedge of thorns 

Cbouk clun 

8* 

241 


Water from a well had. Leaving Toung-tha the direc- 
tion fa south-east Tho Mvin-gymii hills are on the left 
and do not rim. above flW f ct above the plain and are 
very dry I ana a small village and then roach Nig oak 
chan This village contains about 00 houses The 
water-supply Is bad. 

Koola 7. way 

U 

26 


A tmmll village of 30 houses on top of a small hill From 
this place you ran see a small xsyat built on the top of a 
hill about naif way bewotm this and Chouk puuc 

Chonfc pone 

41 

SO} 


A small village of about SO miserable looking houses A 
little to the west of this village in the valley am a lew 
more houses whioh probably belong to It. 

Room bo-bie 

2 

32 } 


A miserable looking village of 7 or 8 houses 

The road fn ro Tc ung-tha to thte place is voiy bad and 
in many places so narrow that there ie only room for a 
Blnglo cart to pan* at a time It Is frequently neces- 

sary to hall near mu li places whfl a line of carts are 
paining Water is brought from a distance. 

Zon Tin 

2 

34} 


Junt before reaching Zon zin the road is a little better 
and a atrium is crossed before entering the village This 
stream is supplied from a large tank above it which 
appears to be artlfk tally made as it Is bunded across 
It scorned to be well supplied with water 

2 Pning 171 

4 

38} 


The road la good with the exception of one or two places 
wbi h wonld bo >017 bad in the rains. Palng is a 
moderately large village supplied with water from two 
wells All aro md It are great quantities of toddy palms 

A good quantity of rioo appears to be grown bare 

Mat Une-myo 

2 

40} 


This seems to be tho great market for the surrounding 
country Products such as cotton rice tfl seed millet, 
■re brought here From three to four hundred carts 
were there the day that Mr Boxall passed through It 

1 not a large place, but the woon of the district lirea 
there Ho Is a very ploaeant fellow Water-supply good 
from several wells 

Ponn-dee-dora 

2 

42} 


Leaving Xah linr-myo a small tank Is passed at the first 
quarter of a mile This contains plenty of water for 
cattle, but would most likely be dry before the rains sat 
In Pww -dee-don Is left a little distance on the right. 


* The road i**»odjr*i»Tal« Hear »E th* Tillages the road* an hedged im. 











Bouts No 35 — contd 
From Mgtn-gj/ax to Ng in ggax — oontd 



Dier AWCl 



Names of Staff* 

I*ter- 

mediaU 

Total 

Hirers 

Remarks 


Miles 

Mika 



Piittan 

il 

44 


From then or to Pnttan In abont one and a half mil os or or 
a very bad low lying road across paddy Adda. 

Tonmiae-gaan 

21 

4CJ 


L *a\ in g Patton yon met th bed oft small stream 
uu It dry at tUixsenxi i 1) n u!<l u t U more than 
z[ t I wul r lu tl m at any tn Th mud Healing 

tli lied of this t am f 1 it 2oo rds and th m 

j lu tl road that 1 a 1 t Tin mi gaan. Thin road. 
h jfi k 1 the wh li wit Junt 1 f re retailing the 
Tillage *r t ro noils of miter ud a ukc resting plat* 
uudi r a hut Uinarmd tree This w a small Tillage 

8 Thoom mor 
gyee 

3 

401 


Uioot a qnnrtrr f a mile aft r leaving Tummcc-gaan you 
p xs oi tl r n 11 1 h n 1 from 1 li 1 > Th m nit r 

gr t 1 ut Ju llm 11 t nit i ij gootL Thi place 

|1 infill »| 1 11 1 n 11 trat r in in threo or four 
willit 11 burn uiau is a Thoo-vyc 

Yfimma-beon 

2 

511 

Small stream ^ 

Leaving Thoom n or gv v ctusk as nail stream with little 
wutc u it i w an l ml l j at at y tlni It a! ut «0 
y rdxwil nn 111 i> in Iv bt tlo i tli Iwnk icry Uttle 
mi tl About a miles furtlnr njiu orno t limina- 
boeu 

Bomoo-goon 

i 

62 


Tli! lx a very small 1 Hope Immediately after leaving 
\ i nil u 11 ro 1 klrt th etlgt f a largi* bed 
of snud an 1 mn 1 n ve y ai mil sin mu nmnli g at the 
cant it 1 of It Tl in Is i 17 bud In tl nun ( nswing 1 
a 11 hill ai other similar an 1 a id 1 ad patch Is 

rwxt l A fen pud ly II Id ud a village called Uomoo 
goon on oul si l Liltli cultivation 

Lind or 

n 

531 

Small stream ^ 

1 

Cl «t 1 the villag> after Irovii k it the road erasaes • 
mil 1 iiu nil his p rh ips th sam jmsHotl at 
^tmnalx 11 Vfie ll s julsh tl n ugl a\ ry small grow 

1 gjiuule 11 ml try t y 1 1 li ml 1 1 In 1 r The 
wat r it ll 1 1 1 0 1 h hui 1 1 d f oui a deep well Not 
uui h Lulthutiou 

Thcmpalet 

21 

60 


The road paten s through pa Hv f el 1 A few houses on. 

tl w \ Thempnl 1 1 U m S or 10 li uses «i I is 

sltui Usl tn Irj send 1 \ j 1 gl flood water la procured 

from a largi and 1 *p well 

4. Mithalan 10J 

4 

i 

60 

! 

Leaving Tliampol l pryeoed i a sooth -easterly direction 
and pu x a all IHage f I" »r 1 h xex Just nfter 
passing these the lilt of M Ithalau cau U. seen 

The road now Hen over a Terr fertile plnin, many mfle» in 
cxtoi t mil highly ultirntt l It 1 uiae tuiiir bera, 

puiniMi anil la sen it l»e the prlnclj si erops 

After imssuig o\ r tl x tl ns l H w acrom a small grass 
ptan up to th 1 H Igt Tills i built oi l ak wood and 
is 12 f t w le ai l Oi f 1 1 1 ng It i trong and for a 
H mn -so bridge m good repair It paiia thu ueck of tha 
Mill lan lake 

The 1 lain exteuil* about 16 miles wuth To north is aernh 
Jnugl which ntcndx with interval* of elearii gs right 
up to Ara, It is nearly all bosh Jungle and quite open 
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Rout* No 85 — contd 
From Myin-gyan (o Nytn-gyan — contd 



j Dibtjlkci 



Hidm of Stages 

Inf-er- 

medtate 

Total 

Rivers 

Remarks. 


Mil*. 

Mill*. 



0. Soo-dah 

ii 

89 

bmall stream 

Leaving Ta-dah-oo toss a small stream not quite dry The 
rond v rymnddT n row paddy field* (Ur Boull thinks 
tl is jw l u ill 1 bo impassable In Uio rains) to Boos* 
dah a mall village 

Ya-war-<loo 

2 

91 

Strta m 

Prom Roo-dah the rood croswa nr ft a -wooden bridge 
with b > k ndH It 1 1 fit wile and 18 foot long-, 
an 1 n t It Rood rrj nir Th stream has plenty at 
wulir in it i >w and the native* say that the supply 
mwrfnl in th lie Utwt woather Th n. are no wells 
h n The a] pruach to tl c bridge is Rood from both 
on 1 

Tli rt are | lout? of cattle hero and the name may be said 
of nil tl v flagis l) tin ruud Aft croaainR the 
bri bn tlu ruud oror a sand? t lain for about half 

a ndlo and then thn igh paddy m ids all the way to 
i a war-dee Two miles further on before reaching this, 
pass a tni*ll l llLigt 

Kin gan-goon 

2 

93 


From t a war-dee to XI n -Ran -goon the road 11m acmes 
pud ly fl Ids There are several largo pagoiLm here Th# 
Jnngf horoi largt r an l shows that Uio gr und Is Rood. 
Ihc paddy extends nearly 1} miles on cither aide 

Ye-may then 

1} 

91’ 


I on? hr X In-gon goon cross a small swamp There fa 
a lirp Irik pair k1b nl out half a milt from it that 
wot 1 1 f inn h h 1 Vs on ngh to build a causeway acroaa 
It V mi i tin i Ian t > c*-may then is about half a mile 
This 1 a lurpe ] lace a d th re la much trafllo In pro- 
du with tlu. sum muling country There Is a baxuar 
iMry luv und j lonty of carts are to be had ou hire 
I'll re an n uy al ahum ‘dans here Theapuruacl to the 
to nls f ill e«Kj Th re is a good slxed tank at the 
ci t mu -o f mi i tlu Myin-gysu side, over which there la a 
hri l f r f t ] i ngi rs 

Y i in v th i divided into two parts by two tanka — 
dlrt\ lot khip- places 11 c imi cctfon Is a rond on a bond 
between them A road runs due north to Hlino-dot 

Tow-char nee 

3 

97 J 


Leaving Yc-mny then yon eomc to a plain of some miles in 
xt< ut On 1 lie oast is pa id r hum and root b swamp 
Tlu r ad jusM s our land that haa the appearance of 
lmi Ing grown rice but which has not been cultivated 
this Siam n 

Tl nmli iw takes a more southerly directum and passes 
alti mate swamp and paddy 

P in 1 1 may then to Nyw-gyan Is a wording to the 
llum r 8i CO nik* Pint or five miles from Ye-may- 
th ii tlu roe 1 lmsera through a scrubby sort of Jungle. 
Thi j art will he very bad in the rains. About alx or 
u \ u uni n) ii come to two small village* about J mile 
apart no on the top of a alight elevation the other 
lower 1 am There is much poddy. lantf about here and 
pi uty of -attic and carts The Thoo-gyeo lives in this 
vlllagi 

The surrounding country Is an open plain 

The water supply U good and Is procured from two wells 
which have always water 
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Boon No 85 — eoneld 
Rom Mym-gyan to Nyin-gyan — coneld 



| Dtsrticcx 



Hames of Stages. 

Inter- 
medial « 

Total 

Riven. 

Remarks. 


Miles 

Miles. 



Chedogan 

I 



After leaving Eshtagan yon cross a strong teak wood 
brldgo wide enough for one cart. The road lies s cross 
paddy lie Ids. 

Theagtme 

10 Nym gyan 

I 



Prom Theagone to Nrin-gyan the road la very heavy, 
mostly sand} gravel with about a mile of paddy field 
close to h yin -gyan. 


Hot*. — From on the Irmnnddy to Jfjln-frytm t« ten day* ptxxi much tor bullock cnrbi Tbo road 

]]jl thmngh a plain fur noorly the wholo way and the highest elevation above It U not moro than 10U to 1W feet. 


Route No 36 

From — Pakhan-ngay To — Yakdaboo 

Territory Burma Authority — Quarter Master General’s 

Department, Madras (date 1820) 



1 Distance 



Names of Stages 

I ter- 
med ate 

Total 

Hi vers. 

Bcmarks 


Miles 

Milos 



Pakh»n ngay 

1 

1 


The Madras column under Brigadier-General Cotton per- 
form od this march in February 1838 Hoad heavy ta 
bed of river 

Country open and covered with dry grata The bank of 
the Irrawaddy was ascended tad descended once 
Neither difficult. Boad good j soil light. 

Two-boo -go on 

D 

1 


A long strip of the bed of the river near Tsoo-ban-goua 
whs ultivated with tobacco Bengal gram, and koolty 
Boad good soil light and sandy 

Thigew 


K., 


Small village. 

Hee-roop 


_2i 



Small village. 
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Rovra No 86 — ecmU. 

From Pakka*-%gay to Ya*daboo—o ontd. 



Dusavci j 



Nun** of Stages. * 

Inier- 
kJm its 

Total 

Riven. 

Remarks. 


Mile* 

Mila u 



Sil»y myo 

4 

m 


[*rgc Tillage stockade deserted. The bank of the rivwr 
not quite w abrupt u here tofor and the country gently 
undulating Tkf atoikadc of Hllay inyo watt In good 
rc|t*lr 1 nt not quite UdI Ii ■d there appearing to be a 
wont of good material* in thin open country Bond good j 
noil light auud 

Sfpan-gyoung 

21 

u 


Small Tillage. 

Zee-gyo-been 

S 

17 

■ 

Small village 

T1 r» ui l rv from Scpan gyoung again covered with Mr 
Jutigl and 1 w forewl tree*. Havinm steep and difficult. 
Roods bail for gun and nrrUgcti from the numlier of 
ravine and the Hand occasionally very heavy Intermixed 
with loom gravel a tone*. 

Camp 

4 

21 


Country and jungle an before Abrupt atcep banka to 
tho mcr and uumcrou* nalaa Forage to be procured 
around 

Tay-auy 

12 

83 


Tht division under General Cotton joined 8lr A Camp- 
lull h torce lien on tlu Oth F hmary and when united 
tie two dlvhdm numb'd nt 0 o lot k to attack the 
r my i wted in th jungl w m l tow i of Pagan reported 
to 1 m 17 «W1 nth ug Tht allot k mn n -oil at the Inrga 
pagoda at tl n»,lit of the ron 1 in o<l\ai *o of the two 
at ukad dpagoiaa I’ll wh lo of the w rk together 
w th the town wtrt in ur pussu-slou by a o clock with 
but tnfling Imm 1 3 our aide 

Pagan 

10 

43 


The stock* le nround the town I of no strength being 
badly erpt t I llir r i i of an ol 1 wall Cliolutn aud 
otl r try gnu ware j ro«l i ed lu n*al nl u lance Coon 
try oj n m d gt i mil) (1 it Th Imwu Hr make a tom 
here In the r» tward The first mile* o nm 1 Irul the 
nmaiul r\ ry good Tl m Irj n and the stockaded 

pugotlu wax *overed with icry thick jungle 

Nyoung oo 

2} 

451 


Large village General appearance of conntrv from Pagan 
aax uidilalhg an 1 ten I with h lam koolty. 

I 1 mi-c< ru lk ugal graui. and other dry grains. Komi 
good soli light sand 

Pul lam 

8 

63J 


From Pagan hero tho country ts covered with Mr 
j u gli The road good but occasional deep sand renders 
It difficult for gu is 

Oonyay 

11 

1 64] 


braoll village Bead good 

A tan yay 

i; 

: eel 

i 

Small village Road good Tho road to Atan yay Is a con- 
tinued sheet of cultivation 

Thwo-dtran ya- 
mine. 

il 

\ 68 


Small village Country flat covered with cultivation 
>f k< lty cotton Hougal gram bean*, oil tires and 
inllgo Fomgt ulmndout The camp was pitched on 
flmly m Itlvut 1 Hpot und r the bank of the river t 
covered with water when river Is full. Rood good, 
occasionally very sandy 

lutoop 

7: 

1 66; 

i 

Village Road as before. 

Keo-ee 

2 

i 67 

1 

omall village The tone marched over eolttwUoo 
between the water and the river's Ugh bank Road as 
before. 










Horn No 86 — eoncld 
From Pakkan-ngay to Yandaboo — conoid 



| Dibtuci. 



Ibm of Btages. 

ess 

SSI 

Total 


Remark*. 


Kiln 




Shway gain bew 

2 

60? 


Bmall Tillage Country open. ooYcred with onltlvatVm 
of paddy ami dry grain. 

Ynbbny 

31 

73J 



Naben zee 

Mwee-ponp 

1 

i 

Ot rffc- 


Ascend and done cml tho bank of the river between Xwoo- 
poup ni 1 IctnlaaT b it i l \< ry strip Hoad good in 
dry weather Boll nth light mould 

Peea-bway 

2 

771 



Camp (near Tnn 
oun-dine) 

si 

811 


Comp on a flue green award. Bond as before 

Tmi-onnd 

1 

821 


Large Tillage A large extent of paddy ground around 
tl i nllug ai d lotkadc ou the abrupt bank of tho 
rh r Hoad an btfuro 

Gyoke-pin 


821 


Village The road led moatly otct a plain of dry eul 
ti at n Ixtwi n the abrupt high bank of the river 
deaceudid at Oy k ‘-pin and tin river 





The appearand of the cultivation was abundant, and the 
forage moil ubui Uant 

Mym gyan 

SJ 

871 


DcBtroycd 

Goung gway 

2' 

801 


Dontrovcd Road good Boil light rich mould. Country 
flat and finely cultivated. 

T aronp-an eng 

2 

OH 


Bmall village 

Taroup-myo 

21 

Oil 


Large Tillage There la a very large extent of paddy 
groin <1 ii r< und Tnmnj myo mild to be the *i>ot where 
the Chinese wire lef ated on their flmt Invasion of 
Burma. Road as befurc 

Tay-do-ya-zeik 

2 

061 


Bmall Tillage Good camping ground. Much high grasa 
about th bank of the river 

Camp 

n 

871 



Shway lay Sen 
gyouug 





Nogsen gay 





Tan-da-boo 

8 

1001 

J Deserted. Bead rtrj good 
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Fnm — Patau a&5 
Territory — Bueila 


Route No 37 

TV— Masdalat (by land) 

Auttonty — Two Natives of British Bur- 
ma (August and September 1880) 



Daiuo. 

! 


Names of Stage*- 

l*Ur- 

mtiiatt 

Total 

Rivers. 



Miles 

Miles. 

| 


Patuagd 




This village Is on the left hank of the river Irrawaddy 
There is a good landing place and the bank Is not stoop 
The village consists of to small houses 

Each h crane-owner (four or five excepted) has a cart or 
mure 4 or 6 bullocks, and 0 or 7 cows 

The principal products of the place are paddy Indian- 
oo rn ana aeeamam seed To the south-east of the 
village are two tanks said to contain fish. 

The houses here as well as In other plaro*. are built mostly 
of bamboos and a few of wood. They are generally 
roofed with thlkkek (a kind of grass! and palm leaves. 
The monasteries occupied by the Buddhist monks are 
about the best buildings, and axe generally built of 
wood 

These remarks may be generally applied to other towns 
and villages passed through on this route 

On the opposite hank Is MsJoon-myo said to contain a 
population of a thousand Inhabitants. It la the head 
quarters of a Myo-oke 

1 Koolee-kone 

6 



A eart road passes through the middle of Patanigd and 
leads to Koolee-kone fort and Myin-guon town The 
road Is wide and dry even In the rains Following this 
road to the north at tk150 paces distant a track is 
met which leads to the river on one aide and to a 
monastery on the other N ear this Is Paya-gyee village 
Opposite Koolcc-kont la the old town of Myin-hJa, 
said to oontah) 400 inhabitants 

Leave Koolee-konc by a track which leads in a northerly 
direction across the fields, and posses within sight 
of Gway kone village Near It is a hill with a pagoda 
on it, about 400 psoca distant from Koolee-kone. 

Paya-gyee 

0 

51 


This village Is half a mile from the fort, end i mfle from 
river U consists of ebout So huta. There la a pagoda 
on top of a hill close by which la about 300 feet high. 

Tha-iee 

i 

6 


Then by eart road to Tha-xee village which is nearly e 
mile from the fort. This village is also called Thaiee- 
taing-da and consists of about 40 hots j and half a mfle 
north of it is a small stream breast high current moder- 
ate It Is mid to be dry in October A cart road runs 
from Thaiee to Toung-owen-gyee. 

Im boo 

21 

81 


Is I Tfllifle of 4(1 butt, 1| mllM north wort of Uww 
There is a sayat in good order near it. 

Myin-goon 

U 

01 


This town Is unrounded by hedges and branches of thorn. 
It has two gates Most of the towns and villages are pro- 
tected In this way This town is supposed to -on tan 
4 ,iioo inhabitants There are walled pagudas to the 
north and west of the town 


a 6 
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Bonra No 87 — eontd 
From PatanagS to Mandalay — eontd 



Dfuujioa 



Mum at Stages. 

Inter- 

mediate 

Tot*L 

Hirer* 

Remarks 


Miles. 

Miles 



Ky»-ket-»oo 

8 

m 

f Ford three 
small stream# 

Leaving Myfn-goou ford three small streams and reach the 
Tillage of Kya-kat-eoo. This oonslflts of two otaster* of 
• hnta, U00 paces apart, and numbering about sixty Here 
is a large stream called Tin kitting which was deep in 
August. It is said to have little water in the dry season 
On the opposite hank of the stream la Tin jrwa, a small 
Tillage. The current was pretty strong 

T»t-kone 

Sj 

f 181 

Toung-dwen 
chcrang 
Strong current 
breast deep. 

Proceeding In the same direction reach Tat-kone Tillage, 
which Is St miles from Tin ywa. About a mile above 
wbJeh place a stream must be crowed and a mile north 
of the stream a hollow 

Rjonk koDP Tillage is 800 pacee north weat of Tat-kone 
and 100 paces from a large stream called Toong-dwen 
ohoung The current was exceedingly strong and the 
water breast deep After (roaring this walk through 
mud, 2| to 4 feet deep for three-quarters of a mile 
Then roach Held with palm trees, where the ground was 
firmer and 000 pacoa further on reach Zoo-gyoon-galay 

Zee-gyoon galay 

2 

m 


This Is about 2 miles from Tat kone, and contains about 
40 huts There is alsoauyat. 

Leave thlg 1 y cart road in a north west direction and 
reach Ma-gyee-kan village at miles 

Ma-gyee-km 

41 

21j 


A laws tamarind tree and a large tank will be seen before 
reaching this village The water in the tank is good 
for drinking The village contains 00 small houses, and 
the spot ootmpJrd by the monasteries is a pleasant one 
and spacious. Moat of the people between M yin-goon and 
tltis an cultivators. On the 24th August left Ma-gyee- 
kan and went in a north-east direction keeping the 
telegraph wire in view 

At H miles a road on the left leads to Selk tha village. 

San ywa 
N»a-gyoo 

i 

l 

221 

m 


About half a mile to the north west of Ma-gToe ban is 
Ban ywa village eon tabling 40 hat*. Proceeding In the 
direction reach Nwa goo village which is about a mile 
from ban ywa. It contain* 00 hots 

Ma-g»ay 

31 

26J 


There is a tank near the road to Beik tha Mn-gwmv con- 
tains about 8 uuo inhabitants. Many logs of timber 
and piles of brick were lying about near the monasteries 
They were intended for building monasteries and 





In*lhe dry season there is a good road along the 
river from Mvln-goon to this town the distance being 
nearly XO miles We could not go along this road 
owing to high water which is said to commence 
to decrease at the end of this month 

Leaving Ma-gwajr proceed in northerly direction About 
a mile from the town Is a new bridge measuring <52 
paces bv 4, over a small stream which was then quite 
dry About 4U0 pacoa to the north of this was another 
smaller bridge measuring 20 paces by A Near this 
bridge w a famous gilt pagoda called Myasaioon It is 
situated on a hill clone to the rivor, and may with 
improvements and alterations be used tor defend re 
purposes 

There an trees about the pagoda. 
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Route No 87 — eontd 

From Patanagi to Mandalay — eontd 



Dili urea, j 



Names of Stages. 

Inter- 

medial* 

Total. 

Rivers. 

Remarks. 






Wa-gyoimg 

U 

28* 


There is nothing remarkable to note shout this villsgs 

Ale-gyoung 

2} 

30* 


Two and a quarter mile farther north Ik Alo-wyounr 
whkh con 8i t* of one family The number of note U 
shoot 30. There is a small stream close by which bears 
the eamo name It was dry then 

Tha-pan zoik 

2 

32J 


Proceeding In a northerly direction arrive at Tha-pan 
xclk which uontalna about 50 hats 

Kaym ywa 

3 

335 


Thou proceed along the bank of the river and arrive at 
Kaym ywa. This consists of about 30 hnta There la a 
small strpam near this tillage called Kavln-gvoang It 
was about Si feet deep in deepest part but the current 
wa weak On the opposite bank is Ma-gyee-ohaj-douk 
a ritusll Tillage containing about 25 hots 

Tay-daw 

3} 

38| 


Paydaw village is 3{ miles north-west of Ha-gyee village. 

W et-ma-Boot 

U 

40} 


Proceed along banks of river until Wet-ma-soot is 
reached This small town contains 700 Inhabitants, and 
is the bead -quarters of a Mvo-oke 

Leaving Wet-ma-soot prooeod In a north westerly direc- 
tion. 

Kyee-zoo 

2 

42} 


At 1 mile ford tho Nyotrog-oke-choung There is a little 
vlllago on the opjmait© side of this stream which is 
supposed to bear toe same name A boat a mile to the 
north Ik tho Jfyoc-ioo Tillage which ia id tasted on both 
sicks of a nameless stream. Beset k Is a mile from Tha- 
pan seek 

Yone-ieek is 1 mile north west of Behxeek and consists 
of 4Uhute 

Ba-dalng kan village Is a miles from Yoneiedk 

Nyoung hla la 1J miles north of Sa -doing kan. This la 
one of the ports a t call of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Com- 
pany s steamers. 

Tay nan 
gyoung myo 


60} 


Bit-ta bwar it ltmiloa north of Nyounghla, and a mile 
above this is Tay nan-gy nng-myo 

This is the mdden -o of a woon and Is famous for petro- 
leum of which there arc many well in the adjacent 
Tillages All the hills hero are accessible to artillery 
Almost every Tiling** po*ceea cows fowls sod pigs hi 
fair numbers. A Journey by the route al ng the rirer 
would become practicable about the end of August 

A largo number of boats were aoen on the river Every 
town and village on the river pnweseas an adequate 
number of boats Large Jain are manufactured horn 
for earth oil Two small streams ran through the 
town ^ne is shallow and the other bridged ths 
brhtge haky 

I ea\ Yav nan gyoung and travel north-west keeping 
telegraph wire in view 

Pounga-daw 

1 

51} 


A village of 45 small huts 
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Bonn No 87 —rcontd 


From Patanagi to Mandalay — contd. 



Duri/ci 



N«mo> of Stage*. 

Iniar- 

modi (lit 

1 

Total 

Siren. 

Firturif- 


Mile*, 

Mile* 



Thft-by«y bin 

4* 

854 

1 

On the right hank of a stream called Pto-wn-chouog 

Two Tillage* on the bank of the rirer are pawed at a 
dittsnoc— V jTOng-gyoang and Talng-gyonng The 
flnrt 1* said to he a mile from Pnunga-daw and the 
second about 10 mile* from the first 

Leaving Tha-byuy hill proceed along the stream to Its 
mouth t the depth only i feet. 

Koon-gym 

11 

671 


i Koou-gyra village consist* of about 00 huts, and Is aaSd 
to eontaln 1,000 inhabitant* Jaggery to manufactured 
here and in the villages near 

Saleh 

24 

504 


Saleh to a village of 60 hut* j it to also called Ka-leh. 

Kycmk yeh myo 
(town) 

24 

m 


Proceed along the river to Kyonk yeh Oroe* on the way 
four streams more than breast-deep This town 1* 
■aid to contain 2,800 inhabitant*. Fishing U carried on 
here There were a few bus he* on the way from 
Saleh to hyouk yth. If these were cleared which 
could easily be done, there 1* nothing else to render 
the march of troop* difficult or wearisome 

Ywa-tblt 

1 

681 


Leering this proceed In north westerly direction Pas* 
Ywa- tbit at one mile It consists of 30 huts and many 
cattle A car this is a small nameless etream* which to 
fordable. 

P eh d w e y 
chonng 

8 

661 

1 

This village i* 3 mfle* north-east of Ywa-thit. North of H 
Is a stream of the same name which was deep towards 
the mouth. Only on* big boat was seen in this 
village 

Meh ywa 

1 

661 


Meh ywa to only a mfle from last village and oooutota of 
40 huts. Close by Jt is a shallow stream 

Toting ba-loo 

14 

674 


A village of 40 hate On in Island opposite to Nrway- 
thoang village Ywvyag He* south-east of It. Bln-bgoo™ 
gyoon to situated on an island above Ngway-thoung 
It is one of the most important commercial towns, 
and is said to contatn nearly 20 000 Inhabitants. 

Nyoung-gycmng 


604 


Balln an inland town, to said to be B mile* west of tha 
above 

Win-gm-ba 


1 


Before reaohlng this village the route goes over hills 
and across streams. These are somewhat deep near the 

Wifrtlth, 

8abn-donng 

Pagan ngay 

I 

1 


From this we proceed In a north-westerly direction, 
keeping the telegraph wires in view and reach Fagan 
nny hi evening This town contains about 5MK» Inha- 
bitant* There is a bridge over a small strsam baton 
reaching town. 
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From PatanogS to MaadaLag — oontd 



DwttEcr. 


i 

Samoa of Btagea. 

Imtrr- 

rntdisU 

IWaf 

Birvn. 

Bentka. 






Ywa-ng*y tan 

U 

75} 

i 

Leartngthta town proceed ia a northwesterly direction 
alone the cart mad near the telegraph line#. Twa-ngay 
ken u I| mile* off About a mile to the north of this la 
a Tillage erf which the name la unknown. 

Pagan-ioo 


74} 


Pagan-xoo Tillage oontaina about 90 hots. Twa-thlt Ilea 
to the east. 

Shin bm-aaggo 

41 

81} 


Shin btn-aaggo haa a famona pagoda of the aame name. 
Belay myo la 3 mllea north-eaat of the above, and 
contain* about 3,(00 inhabitant*. The town ii famous 
Ira kind of notion cloth owed by the Bunaane a a 
blankets 

Ua-gyee-kan 

8 

84} 


On the right hand aide la Va-gree-kan Tfllaga. which 
In 3 tniloa north wext of 8hin bln-eaggo. There la a 
road from this to Balay mju. At the J auction of thaw 
two roads la a aayaL 

Gnaw gyoung 

3 

87} 


This Tillage la altnatnd on a itreant of the same name $ 
ml lex uorth west of the hut Tillage. Thin atream at 
the time of ensuing (end of Augunt) was almoat dry 
There are only 15 huts in this Tillage Goats, piga, 
and fowls arc procurable. 

Zee-gyo-bra 

1 

88} 


This Tillage oonatata of about 40 huta. The road from 
Pagan ngay to thla la comparatively good. 

Pyin m* 

U 



On 30th August leave Zee-gyo-bln Tillage and follow 
footpath, keeping telegraph line In Tiew tad peat 
Pyin ma Tillage 

Nyonng l>yoo-bin 
Bone-ma-yaia- 
chouk. 

l 

1 

91 

93 


Tillage altuated near a atream. The route again lead 
OTer hills and Tallcya to a small Tillage of SO hots 
called Bone- ma-yexa-chook 

Singoo 

5 

97 


Singoo la a commercial town containing about <000 Inha- 
bitants The road leading here from Booe-raa-yiza-chouk 
la tolerably good. Between the two plaoea there la a 
bridge Is paoee by 2, over a am all atream. Ckm to 
the bridge la a aayaL 

Mee-lonng bya 

81 

■ 


Leering the town of Singoo proceed by the telegraph 
road in a northerly direction. Xee-krung-bya oooalra 
of about 00 huta in two oluaten. 

Kathit-kone 

1 



A Tillage oonaktlng of about 10 huta In two oftnten, i 
mile north-eaat of last Tillage 

Eya-o or Kya-lo 

U 

100* 

• 

A Tillage of 800 Inhabitant# north wait of Kathft-koM 
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Diwascjs 



(few*. 

htrr- 

madiatt 

Total 

hirers. 

Bemirka 


Mile*. 

Miles 



Ywa-tlut 

i 

102 


1 

A village of 00 hots i mile north of Kja-o 

ShwHT gyonng 
by m 

Ywa-tha 

t 

4 

103} 

107} 


A village north of Ywa-thit. 

A Tin ago of 70 hat* north of Bhway gyoung byin. 

Gang* 

S 

110} 


This village is three miles north of Ywa-thiu 

Monat-pym 

2 } 

112} 


North of Gang* village Consists erf two parts and con- 
tain "0 1 uts There la a walled pagoda near it on the 
bank of tl i river 

Lending this villuge propped in a northerly direction by 
the cart nmd and arrive at .Pyin mm-ka village 

Pyin ma-ka 

3* 

118 


This is said to contain 8,000 Inhabitants A small stream 
runs through the Tillage It Is crossed by a bridge 
measuring 42 paces by 4. There are a great many 
rained pagodas about this place. 

Pagan 

Ananda pagoda. 

i 

117 


The nty of Pngan la only 1 mile north of Pyin mn-ka 
and Is said to contain 7 000 inhabitants This is the 
am lent capital of lfamuj Kuins ft the old ramparts are 
still to be seen Nothing baa been done to renew 
them 

There are many pagodas here that with slight alterations 
could bt used for magnxinc* an 1 storo-honsea Of these 
pagodns one is worthy of especial notice It is oalled 
the Ananda pigoda It Is situated on high ground with 
a cluster of monasteries and sayatu close by and with 
a few improvements and alterations could be madi a 
very strong f rt It Is oontali od within a willed 
en losure which has four gates one on each side. 
Besides these there are strong d sirs within the pagoda 
itself Here troops might b quartered. 

At this place Burmese toilet and betel boxes arc manu 
factored. 

Nyonng oo 

3} 

120J 


Leaving Pagan proooed in a north-easterly direction to 
Nyoung-oo. This is a commercial town and contains 
about 3,600 Inhabitants. 

Bhwsy lee-gone 
pagoda. 




Hero la a famous pagoda oallod Bhway ace-gone. A few 
meu arc kept to watoh the pagoda as it contains some 
Jewellery belonging tn the late Uueen of Am. 

In no respect is this psgoda lufcrlor to Ananda Here 
superior boxes are manufactured A road leads from 
Nyoung-oo to Yay-d win -gone, 1> miles to the north-CMt. 
Tnii meets the telegraph road at s point one mil* from 
Nyoung-oo. 

Palin 

«* 

128 


At a distant* of SJS0 paeas from this plaee fa a hollow 
60 paces wide, whioh may be orosaed by cutting slopes 
on each aide There isatank 100 paces from this. Palin 
village la about 6t miles north-east of Mvoung-oo, and 
conusti of two parts, one mile apart Each of thfip haa 
about 90 hats 
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DieiAicx. 



Munea ol Stages. 

Inter- 

nodlaU 

Total 

ftiVCTS. 

Bemark* 


Miles 

Miles 



TagouDg-deh 

U 

1271 


Tagoung deh village Is about H miles north east of Palin 
on the right hand skle of the road, and contains 40 small 
huts. 

Ouk hnyin 

H 

129 


North of Tagoung-deh. It is also called Pipyoo 

Atet-hnyin 

H 

1801 


North of above village Thit-touk is 1} miles east of 
Atet-hnyin. 

Thit-touk 

H 

132 



Tlnt-tonk jwb. 
ma. 

Ma-gyee zonk 

i 

i 

133 

13J3 


Above Thit-touk village 

The people of these villages UvC principally oo Indian- oom 

Let-toke 

33 

1371 


The road from Ma-gyec-xonk to Let-toke U good during 
the dry weather but bi the rains there is mud knee 
dnp in places Let toke village contains about 6U0 
inhabitants Brakes are said t be aumorous in this 
PIhlc, and tho vlllagora state that many deaths among 
men and cattle occur from Mnuke-bites There are three 
Tillages on the bank of the rlver-Let-pan-ehay haw 
Tlmyct-kone — Onu-lmeh kour —about a mile apart from 
each other 

Man la 

11 

130 


Leaving Let-toke (18th September) proceed in north-east 
direction and reach the village of Man ia at If milas 

It oontains 400 inhabitant#. 

Kyaw zee 

11 

1401 


Contains about 00 houses. 

Kayin teh 

11 

142 


Contains about 00 houses j alio ealled Talolng-doung 

Pa-hat- taw 

X 

143 


North-east of Kayin teh It has a good camping ground 
with good water-supply 

Kya bo 

1 

144 


This village consists of two clusters of huts numbering 
about "0 and about 1 mile opart between these villages 
is a tank said to run dry in the hot season. 

Mm-gyoon 

1 

146 


North-east of Kya-bo and contains 400 Inhabitants. 

Twa-damike 

i 

1463 


This village Is } mile from Min-gyoon, and contains about 

1 000 inhabitants 

Pato 

U 

1471 


Consists of two clusters of huts numbering about 00 
There is s famous pagoda of the same name in the 
middle 





This village has a good camping ground and good water- 
supply 

Tha-botmg 

1 

1481 


North of Fata Conaists of 80 huts in two duster*. 
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. r 

DutAJrom. 



VH&H Of Stages. 

I tei* 
rntdiot*. 

Totml 

Siren. 

Scmarta. 


Milos 

Mflcs. 



Py*» bweh 
ywa-thit. 
Choung bonk 

8in-deb «n 

l 

l 

liei 

150} 


North -east of Tha-botmg Consists of 00 hots. 

Situated on a strewn of the sum name The current 
was strong (September) It was fordable This tillage 
la said to contain BOO inhabitants The road traYeUed 
was a cart road 

On the opposite bank of the stream is Sin deh-wa village 

Lee-gyiKm 




Lee-gyoon Tillage Is situated on an bland in the river 
It la milna from Bin-deb-wa, and oocuiats of 80 small 
huts. 

Tiunounc-daing 
pyaw Dweh. 

l 

161} 


This village is situated on high ground, and contains 
about *U00 inhabitants 

Gjoko-bm 

2 

158} 


North-oast on high ground near the river and contains 
about 800 inhabitants The cart road which leads to It 
is bad during the rains There are wells In the last two 
villages. Jaggery Is manufactured in the latter 

Them ywa 

1 

154} 


North of Gyoke-Mn Tillage 

Tm-iee 

l 

155} 


North. 

8h*rd»w 

i 

155} 

- 

North. Contains about 400 inhabitants A little above 
this village and before reaching Mjin-gyan which is 
only half a mile from 8 ha-daw Is a large stream which Is 
deep near the mouth Where the route "-nr. it waa 
bremst-deep in September 

Myin-gy«n 

i 

156} 


This is one of the most important commercial towns along 
the river and is said to coo tain 20 000 inhabitants 
Mach trade is carried on here in cotton, hides, and 
srsininm oil 

Choung toung 

i 

156} 

Stream breaat- 
daep 

Leaving Myin-gyan the road takes tn easterly direction 
near the telegraph line Choung toung is f mile from 
Myin-gyan and contains about BOO inhabitants Cross 
a stream before reaching this village breast-deep 

Leh-doe 

s 

165} 

Tbe mad from here to Leh-deh village Is tolerably good 
bat it was muddy in places. The village coniahw about 
1,000 Inhabitants. 

N»beh-gwa 

4} 

164 


Two miles from Leh-dee is a village on the left hand side 
called Ts-wooo-bo. 

The Tillage along the road surrounds their land with 
branches of thorns and same telegraph posts are within 
these boundaries. 

Toll i.hrt. 

I 



Leaving Nabeh-gwa pass tbe village for Leh-thit at i 
mile At two miles k a sayat an the right hand ride of 
the road. There is a tank close by At if miles a cart 
road branches off on tbe right to Ywa-tha-ya. This road 
la a mile long and in September muddy 






Booth No 37 — eontd 
Fron Patanagd to Mandalay — eontd 



DiarAucm 



Ktnui of Stages. 

I*t tr- 
ot tdiatt 

Total 

BItcti 

Bewk. 


vnot. 

Mile*. 



Ywa-tha-j» 

3! 

168 


Ywa tha t» village contains 1 ,600 inhabitants, The chief 
authority of the place is Thwa took kyee. who ezerofawa 
the function of a poll** oflh-er There w an unusually 
large number f cattle in thu village There an two 
cluster! of monasteries The xpaoe occupied by oot, 
whi h it nearest the road i spacious and suitable for 
encampment hear this ia a tank which contains in all 
armaona pood drinking water In thi village jaggery la 
maunfactnrcd Best palm Leaves for writing ari obtained 
In this place 

Koke-keh 

1 

169 


Leaving Ywa-tha ya proceed in a northerly direction and 
reach Koke kch at 1 mile This village contains nearly 
800 Inhabitants 

Chin m jit-chin 

1* 

rtoi 


Forth west of Koke-keh About 10 hots There la only a 
foot|*flth l»etacrn the two places. There are toms 
bushes on both sides of this path 

Mym tha 

1 

1711 


North west This village contains 00 hats There is a 
cart road botwei.ii It and Chin mglt-cliin. 

Theme gone 

1 

1721 


East Consists of 70 hnts in two clusters Three hundred 
pares from this place is a stream called Gway-gyoang 
which la fordable On the opposite bank is (Iway-gyonng 
village 





A m0o farther cross another stream. Come to a stream 
called Myay noo-ohoung On the opposite bank are 
situated throe Tillages — 

Sone jw% 

11 

2734 


Jffya-noo 8one ywa, flhway ponk pin — close to each other 
and 1. mile from Th um-gtm. These villages contain 
about 800 inhabitants. 

Kan hla 

H 

176 


Kan -hla village consist* of three clustcra of huts number- 
ing about 8U in a!L There ia tart road from Bono-ywa. 

Pont -earn 

2 

177 


Northeast of Kan hla, and oontaina 60 hots. Road bad. 

Nwa-dat 

3 } 

180} 


A small village. A tank, a well and a zajsi an near tha 
village 

Kyweh-eem 

2 

182} 


East of Nws-dai. Contains 400 inhabitants. Bsfors 
reaching this village a small bridge with steep banks 
must be crossed It may bo bndgsd with little trouble 
being 16 psoes broad 
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Eooti No 37 — conoid 


From Tatanagi to Mandalay — ooncld 



| Dwaci 



Hums of Sttgi*. 

Ixtmr- 
— dials 

TwUi 

Siren. 

Remarks. 


Mile* 




Myo-th» 

3 

186J 


Leartng Kyweh-edn proceed e**t along ft footpath* end 
at 1 mDe meet cart road, which lead* to Myo-tha. 

Thii town 1* surrounded by branches of thorn*, and has 
two gate* It contain# about 9 000 Inhabitant* Clou# 
by la a sajat with a well There are other well* In this 
place A itreazn nuts near the town. 

Kone-yw. 




On the opposite bank Is Kone-yws, which contain* HO 
hots. 

Tm-thit 

3 

188| 


North-east. Contains 40 small houses The road between 
the two place* Is tolerably gOod There are two large 
tanka near thia tillage with good drinking-water 

Gway-gone 

33 

1923 

• 

North-east of Twa-thtt, and eon tains BO hats. A pretty 
good cart road between the two plaoes. 

Ta-nonng gung 

23 

1943 


North-east of Gway-gone. Population about BOO Jaggery 
is manufactured here 

Kan gyee-dung 

23 

197 


North-east of Ta-noxmg-gmlng Fifty huts. Here also 
jaggery 1* manufactured. 

Taga-day 

2J 

1993 


North. Consists of 40 huts In two duster*. Thera Is no 
regular road between the two last places. 

Byoo-kan 


201 


North of Tiga-day and oontain* 00 small houses. Two 
streams must be oroesed. each breast-deep, before reach- 
ing Byookan A few places before reaching the Tillage 
is s large tank known as Kan daw or royal tank in which 
wheat u grown in the cold aeason, This Is the only 
large Tillage whioh has rice shops. 

Tha-nff ay-daw 
Taiee-ym. 

*i 

2063 


From Byoo-kan a cart road leads in a northerly direction 
and at Si miles reaches Tha-ngeb daw said to contain 
BO huts. There Is s road here which leads to the river 
Three mfle* to the north-east are three Tillages Fay kono, 
T ch -daw ya, Nagya-w ya. 

These are situated oloce to eaoh other in a line extending 
11 miles. Betel is much cultivated in these Tillages. 
Thera are a few paddy fields which separate these Iron 
Taseeyln and Tada-oo. 

Tada-oo 

3 

2093 


North-east These two Tillages extend from south to 
north about 1 000 paoes. 

At* 




The eity of An Is said to contain 80,000 Inhabitants. The 
best place to land to attack Ats Is Kynuk-ta-lone 14 
mile* below Ats. There Is said to be a good road 
between the two places 

Mandalay 




Mandalay la about 11 milea above Ate. It »wt»ins * 
population Of *80,000 

. 

1 
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Routs No 88 — eontd 


From Promt to Ava and Mandalay - — eontd 



* About 6000 Inhabitants A few mflee north of this 
town mother a La ad wu made by the Barman* who 
erected a stockade on the neck of land formod by the 
Irrawaddy and Yro which join* It here 
*Ju t abo\e Min hla the utretun runs with great v1oln>ee 
Bold cliffk of sandstone on the right bank with fine 
wood clustering round their bane Mengoan, a 
considerable Tillage of 200 or 9U0 house* on the east 

i L) bank 2 ml leu above Min hla Not far above 
rengoon the river Iwgliw to change its aspect and u- 
sum os the form of a apreadlng channel from 2 to S mliea 
wklr embracing numerous alluvial inland* which It re- 
tains at leant as far a* the mouth of the Chlndwin 
Along the whole of thia distance on the eastward elevat- 
ed country bugs the stream and finally rise* from 
the water m bold decided banka Prom Proroe upward* 
vegetation had been losing Ita tropical character and 
n< w Mu uplands were lothed with sparse and stunted 
tws and bushes These u] landn sink at pretty frequent 
intervals into dceldod valleys, rum ing at right angles to 
the Irrawaddy into which they discharge the drainaga 
of the interior by broad hallow sandy channels, alwaya 
dry except after the heavy rain On the west (B) bank of 
the riv r the highland ceases at Mcmboo (18 miles above 
the river) and a great alluvial plain utretches Into tha 
intorirr After Margoon the long village of Yulhlngm 
and then Magway n left bank Magwajl a large town 
Boms 200 or SIX) boats of all aorta were lying at the ghats, 
and the number of houses was about 8 OOl) Population 
about B.000 or 0 OUOl 


Memboo is the nearoat point to the Aeng pass, and a 
road runs from tbl* over the Arokan hills to Maphe at 
the foot of thL pass is we]] as to the town of Mondoon, 
from which passes lead to Man in Arakan 20 miles further 
north is another pans 

Ye nnn-gywmg Situated in an inlet of the great sand 
■tone cUtTu, is celebrated for Its petroleum wells The 
character of the country now (.bulges, thick Jungles dis- 
appear and the land ha* a parched and inhospitable ap- 
pearance 


Prom here a road lead* to some earth ofl wells The 
path is among ravines and steep hills till about throe 
miles from town when a plateau is reached on which tha 
wells are situated 

Near the village of Tanta bang are some ruined tem 
pica, and further on the considerable village of Kyoonyo 
with numerous monasteries A few miles upon the other 
bank Pnhhan-gia i» visible 


Above Kyoonyo the Tillage of Bemphyagvoon from whenes 
lofty hill of Psops is visible far to tne east showing 
a double hummfok top ; and a few miles further on 
BUah-nyo The river is here very wide and full of 
islands Sllry mvo is a good siied town and used to be 
oelebrated for ft* sQk wearing There are ntuneroofl 
religious buildings 
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Boots No 38 — eonld 
From Promt td Ata and Mandalay — contd 


Hums of stage*. 


Ei«r*. 


Remark*. 


8 Seenggoo 


Pam Trik phyoo, where there in a large gilt pagoda to 
Seenggoo Just bolow this our of the tributary ehaa- 
n 1 eutrrfi the Irn wad ly The country behind ia 
formed In long gentle lope*, and much of it ia fenced aa 
if In habitual cultivation Borne 1ft mile* northward 
an l a few mile* distant from the river h a consider- 
al Ic bui Ik, lated rat ge of hill* about 7G0 to 1 OHO feet 
h gh Hod the Than wadi hill*, and Immediately east 
of Pagan. 


9 Pagan 


A* the river is ascended the remarkable hfll of Paspa 
bo oi n cm more con | Iruoux The river near Pagan 1* 
very wide Eotnetimm a* mnrh a* four mi es with many 
] 1 ml* Tl e ea t bank never rite* mon than 40 fret. 
1 it constantly digs into li How* full of n ble tree* and 
nmuy village*. The other ahore conn! t nil along of 
Iwuren h II Tillage* arc uumeron* ou both bank* till 
till toau of Pagan is rim hod 

The mint of ancient Pagan extend over a space about 8 
in 1 s along the rivir ond probably avenging I miles 
IU brenlth The present towu of Pagan stands on the 
river alio w thin the leemved rnmparu of the ancient 
city near the middle length of the space 


10 Koon ywa 


t* | Above Pagan I* the large and busy village of Kyonrigoo, 

| this tbi bUf cat of the manufactory of boquerware 
| Many boats of ail sort* and sum. 


Above thl* the sandstone cliffs again appear rising 
boldly from the wnt rt a height sometime* of 190 or 
more f -et and brok n by frequent inlets 


AH the etulcm shore for many miles above this Is 
beautifully wooded an 1 thi kfy set wi h village* *ur- 
ruuml 1 by Vunigwl held*. The hind ziart behind in a 
long gi neral ulopt broken by ravines toward* the lower 
ground near the river 

On the wMt the country is much the same as on the 
raft numerous long ttragrffmg Vffioge edge Tne water 
line One cor tlnuou town under the names of Mcr-en 
tha and Pako ko wei i* 1o trilch f r 9 or 4 mlios 
Borne miles from the rhirtwo or three isolated hills 
rise out of the nearly level surface 

On the western shore is the large village of Koon-yu-wa, 
marked by eon pica km temple** and two gigantic 
griffin Ilona. The shore is lined with magoifloent 
trees. 

The town is of eonslderable sixe containing probably 
not lccs than I duo or 1 SoO houses, and the surrouaif 
ing country seems peopled and productive. Behind 
the towu and parallel to the river Is a wide and veil 
ordered rood. 

Pakhin the head -quarters of the governor ia Hid to 1» 
about 10 mile* inland and to be a rich and handsome 
town 
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Bonn No 88 — eontd 
From Frame to Aca and Mandalay — oontd. 
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Bouts No 38 — oonid 


Fro* Promt to Ava and Mandalay — oontd 









From — Shwat-gtbss 


ft&e 

Route No 39 


To — Mandalat (viit Western Karennee 
and the Shan plateau) 

Territory — Bhitish Bobma Authority — Liedtb.naSt Sconce 



Di«tahc« 



VuiMofBUga 

1 t r- 
mtd/aU 

Tot I 

Kirer*. 

'Remark*. 


Milo* 

Mile* 


. 

1 Sh&ngoek 

2. Bangatak 

8, Noateakan 

15 



After 2 hoars pMS little Bangfttah » rmill village 
conmKting of only a frw hat* and situated on the urns 
stream Th route takes an easterly direction to ths 
Lawa stream which it f Hows for a few mite* After 
this commence on ascent very (gradual at first but which 
soon got m re difficult in some place* nearly pm. InltooS* 
ant lnatliJig Noataakan a halting place on the top 
ol the hill 1 BOO lect above aea-lctel course north north 
east 

A. Thayet pen 
dukat- 




Three and half hour* a tiresome march The road which 
it very bad but oald he easily improved lies In a 
north north ea terly direction over a hill 4,000 feet 
h gh wh nco th re was a lovely view ol the Pegu plains 
to the westward 

6 Thai lan xa- 
yat. 




The road for the first two hoars over a suceemkm of 
hills, until wo came to the ummit of the Kook tags 
(stone gate) which is 3 300 f >ct ab ve the sea-level 
Th place is a very narrow defllo between two high 
ru k* densely wooded on both aides and was one# hold 
br the Karen against the Burmese trtx pa with 
success Leaving this the descent led for a short 11m* 
through thick Jangle until It reaches a small stream 
which It follows for 10 mile when suddenly taming 
over a small hill It eoters the Thoilao sayat situated 
on the banks ol a stream of the same name where 
the Shan caravans generally halt It Is surrounded 
on all sides by woody hills 

6 Lomatee 
stream. 

21 



The road at tbU stage greatlv Improved. Mo steep hills 
to cross only now and then a few small ascents until 
arriving at the plain at the opposite end. 

7 Toon aaleen 
atieam. 



Yoon zal e p n 
fordable in 
dry weather 
but rises 20 
feet during 
rains 

Road over hilly undulating country well wooded the 
last mile through thick elephant grass st the end 
of whhh It suddenly reached the Yoon xaleen stream, 
wh eh It crossed This stream hi December is low and 
easily fordable. Camping ground latitude 18° W north 
longitude 97° (S' east. 

8 Camp 




Direction north north-east Road much the same as 
oNaal j nothing bat one succession of bills some very 
steep and difficult to ascend —one. the Kmyeen tonng. 
8 9si fwt high some of the hills partially cleared 
where the Karens cook their rlo*. Camp on hill side. 




Rout* No 89 — eontd 
From Shway-gyaen to Mandalay — eontd 


Disturca. 


I 


Names of Stages 

Inter* 

Mediate 

ToUil 

I 

Rivers, 


Miles. 

1 UllN. 


9 Pak-oVioung 



Prth-choaDg 
between tt\o 
high hills foitl 

10 Trelian 




11 Nga 
ohoung 

9 

1 

l 



\ 


Remark* 


CVtws several lull* at first storting Road not moult 
frequented ci opt by the horvu Joining from hlil to 
hili Tin ir 1 o kch ar generally hnllt near the top In 
n e hell n 1 npot tluit eaunot Ik seen from the road 
T1 roa l u t ro bod as n rly the hill* not being 
ho et*\p or high After 8 miles a preupttoue descent 
to the laliwhmng t limn, mnr h Road capable of 
being much iraj rov ixL Cross the Pob-clioung 


Some tiresome hfll« at first Tam (day the highest 
3 5 ° fist above ea level from thenee deatvud by 
v ry wind njc jutfli graduullr t the lYeHan. No water 
a f little food I r li 1 1 at 1-n The features of tha 
•o i itry are fust il nging a good deal 1 hh J tingle and 
tries Hiaud ut ii re ojxn a go< ideal of paddy 
enltiTahm n 111 hills around Turn day Direction 
raxf lutnm 10 i dies hnt the rond Is no re ry lortunna 
1 ut tin. distance's in a trolght Hue s probably only 
three or f nr mil w from the Pnli-thout g To the 
northward is a ! igh prominent hill caliod by tha 
Bunn tins the 1 all polio 


T1 e road commences with a teej hill and descends 
n th oilier si l ii to th vail j of the Nga-ihonng 
\ ry t i in I n w n 1 1 da >, rou Aft r wii ding 

nl i g tl f ot f tl c % II y for nomo 3 nr 1 miles, 
arrt mat \ u homig which It croHScn direction cturt 
camp on hank 


12 Kyon 
choung 


Rond follows the eonrse of the Nga-ehotmg which It 
erw it o ut n tu cm f r hout n 1 He and then 
slid! id turns IT in a i rll irlv dire li n through a 
n ui tn l ot rav i thi It 1 11 as to the top of Ilia 
lull lit! n 1 si L I iru an tl r ru rl ic n the opposite 
si 1 until it Cum h t-o Mu Kjou-thonig camp 


13 Kftinmy 

plioo 
cht nng 
North latitude 
18 4 oV 

Eut loncihido 
07 s 2& 


Ron 1 much t! e same n« nsnal but less jimgle reaches 
balween r v r h n a liui 1 mad slntu I y no means 
rap i L, and appanu l\ a rr d cp i( is used In these 
\ arts for purj iso* of les Icwcut ta rafts The road 
then t m l a HIM more inland and did not again 
u ar th ^nlwiui till n lilng hrumoy phoo-clioung 
about n mile from where It fulls int that river The 
poll t when tl t rond first trik the Salween Is close to 
tli K ik I x i gy (lirgt round stone) TheSalween 
u art! jut lion d( the h 1m ] hoo-< houng is ordina- 
rilj ** yard* wile an i d r it, tl rains about twice 
that breadth Natlr n umipiuln of fever 


14 Halt 8 


Cross the Cliouug The best hit of rood yet met posses 
near Bslwe n a x ml t uics the size appears the same. 
Direction 2i M W 


15 Too-ohcrangl 


The road for the first 0 miles lies tn a north-west dtroe* 
tion ov r st uill hills nn 1 i ndnlatmg groan 1 towards the 
high hll * n from I*ulwl ung si th foot of this hill 
sft r r ms n g s null treara it xtrikcis off In a northerly 
direction ov r scvernl hill will a steep descent for 
about 6 mi] v till coming to a email stream, along 
whi h it proceeds until reaching the Too -choung a fair 
brood stream not easily forded j camp, march nsarty 10 
miles 
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Routs No 89 — eontd 
From S&toay-yyeen to Mandalay — oontd 



DuTaJCS. 



Mamet d Stage*. 

Interm* 

dnic 

|B 

Elvers. 

Bemarka, 


Milos. 

IS 



10 Fektn 

10 

0 


Road u usual low it anted jungle all the way j some 
parts Ter y rooky and baa (or elephant* Direction 
northerly 

17 Halting 
place 

s 

0 


Direction north Boad good, lew Jnnglc and more open 
Many large trnct* cleared f it rice pumpkin*, Ac the 
nnlulating f n ground *re under ultivation 
> ram here then w said to lx a road on the hills to the 
westward to Tungboo Halting place indifferent 

18 Koytpho- 
gyoca 
village. 




Bond fur first 5 mllee through a Talley with sides under 
cult [ration then Remus some small nilln In an easterly 
direction. On top of last Is a Karman Tillage of 10 
h iscs of ban boo covered with thatch Neat four miles 
ov r cultivated hill* withe ut a single tree into Keypbo> 
gyee Tillage a wretched looking place for the reaid 
Mice of the chief of Western karennee 

Th 'ountry here has quite a different appearance no 
jungle almost all tile land under cultivation, the fields 
being merely divided by hedges 

18 Halting 
place 




Good road over cultivated hills for 8 or 9 miles j It then 
d wend through a mumw valle and at the end appear 
tlu |laniH of Xnrennee tntehing northward as fur a* 
the t jo onn wr and a long way in an easterly direct km 

1 Gi l halting pi c with running water close by food for 
elephants very scarce 

80 Nuay-doung 




Road over level country village* scattered all about, with 
nun and women working in the fields After 7 mile* 
arrive at city ol Nuuy -doling ( Ihcrhlll) whlih !■ situated 
near the i litre of the plain with a good many tree* 
growing In the vicinity No I Hid for elephant*. Flre- 
wiod w-aroo and water bad Two roods hero one 
through host era Karennce and the other by Mobyay 
Camp In fields 

21 Halting 
place 

9 



About 2 mile* from Hum rtoung road crow** stream 
that divided Austen from n evtcm Xarcwtei and passe* 
a number of villages. Water very difficult to find 
Direction northerly 

>2 Mobyay 

12 



Direction northerly A good rood skirted the hills. The 
country to cast all ondtroultivatlon the fields divided 
with good alone walls pass many villages some fib a 
some Karen n no After 4 mllea llie road leaving hill 
side leads through the plains over ploughed fields dose 
to the town It crow* stream that divide* Karennee 
from the Slian States and entered Mobyay Nothing 
obtainable in buucar Outside the walls river GO yards 
wide and rather rapid which flow* through the town j 
Encamp hero. 

23. Pu tone 




Boad over the slope* at the foot of the hill* through a 
shady wood Here there la a stockade separated by the 
H hysy river fib yards wide and crossed by a wooden 
bridge from the Burmese village The jiian of the 
stockade appears to bo an oval about 800 yards long 
by 160 broad The ordnance consisted in 1864 of one 
small gun S or 8 pounders and a few jaigalle. The 
harvest here la in December 
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Boot* No 89 — contd 
From. 8kKOf-g\/ee% to Mandalay — eontd 


Names of BU^w Total Rivers. 



Remark*. 


General direction north. Road through low jungles OB 
the edge of the plains pawed no Tlllaffei 


Direitlon northerly Capital rood over much the mum 
kind of country ax tart tnjrr a amall village on th* 
WauaUnihoung stream no supplies obtainable 


Lcesjiniffle end more trees and villages from a slight 
cl vat ou t hr re mh in t be a xueciwMlon of them all 
1 njr 11 M bre Ktrran which mcaml rx through tha 
) la 1 Txaga in tb only place f Importance and that 
m not large tl ft rocui paws will lu (w mil w of tt all 
the llicr villain^ are mall The plain here get* cry 
iirnw with tli M >bv I ream runnii a In the centre 
an 1 the road tun x ff >v e r a hill on th other aide j the 
plain ojieucrl out a broad as ever A tope of banian 
tree* with the river n lining 1 «e In front and a email 
vfJInge to tic right f nn good caiupiug grounds, 
baggage eau bo c-ouvcyed from here to lulay by boat 


Country more open with email villa*®* wittered about j 
tin uly one of ltnp< tance la Made where there are 
some groups [ pim *dax llotul the whole way Rood, 
cultivated oi botli side**, crops »f tobaccr and gmund- 
nuts pass a large n ark t pin owllli o) dx, a nice 
sheltered a pot. There ia a comfortable Zayat at Toung- 
tho 


After 8 miles over a Rood rood arrive at Inlay on baaaar 
tin \ h min liern f jiei 1 1 ct me lo thl pace. The prin 
rlpnl aril le th it an. bn ight f r sole are ground uuta 
nee i f a porti ularly small while kin 1. niu h reeembllng 
thi Ikugnl r cc oi ly rath r hard when boil -d ponlea, 
bullocks vcgctoblc*. rarlhen cooking pot* firewood 
(Ih ri i* rail er a xearuty i f thl artlili) tobacco and 
volton Of frulu tlu re are plenty of oranges. Umea 
and Union an 1 plantains The Mubyaj stream u aald 
to have no outlet. 

Inlay would be a very small place If it were not for 
th Jlurmexe troop* stationed here The utotkade la 
a mare of junrnrd ] rt t« trd im throe sides by river 
will II d w lu UK liully lx v It and by a deep broad 
ditch will h conned tlift two streams on the fourth 
In the centre of the square there la an Inner stockade 
apparently surround *1 by adltih and it ia inside this 
that all Uie troops live The river is about 80 yards wide 


There are three bridges across the nw all close to- 
gether in a very dllap d ted ndition. The river 
abounds In ftah which are hold sacred by the people 


The road lies at the foot of the hiUa, through thi* 
brnnhpo ju glo, for 5 miles, and then diverges a little 
to tlu> east* rd wllh the Inlay lake not far off on the 
right Afb r paaaing eeveral small villages and going 
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Route No 89 — oontd 
From SAuay-gyee* to Mandalay — eoutd 


Mudm of Utage*. 


30 Halting 
place 


31 Chyou 


82 Well of 
Myeng tin 
doo 


Djwt Aires. 

■ 





Be marks. 






10 or 12 miles it reaches a good strewn with a Karat, 
cl we to nnd ui table for a luilt ng place Lmmodintoly 

! I after tl I um ici ed am u llm and kept winding 

1 a) nl 111 bills for bom ml hours and on the other 
a l hod over an untlulul iif, platean richly cultivated. 
1 ip s *ent la m no pla t very at p, but Jong and 
lire some Half wa u rose la a stnall oral lake, half a 
mil wide with muurfr water 

Aftc mount g ll ttnrt mnge there U a good view of 

11 e lake an 1 vnlle) of Inlay 1 lie lake extending In a 
nirthirlr lirettion as far an the cyo cmi roach <>n the 
all f the hill th ■onnlry has quite a different 
nppearauc fn tl lor 1 ) I ux and high hills of tha 
ft ri icr stngvs lire tl t *ountry la heantlfal and 
uri Inlatlng nil the tlell in the high lutaU of cultlva- 

, t n many of them separated from en h other hr nicely 

1 k it ltlgesor stone walls every here and tnere am 

j topes of hatuau trees or Innips of hamlioos, whsra 

1 the Tillages an grnemllv f mid The latter part of 

j tht road la vtrv fc.i*xl n th one or two strong wooden 

| h ridges Dlr'etlon northerly 


Cross another range of hills to a stnall village and 8 
miles further another Tillage whore there 1st small 
bazaar and a Hr 1 x&yat 

j Th •ouutry mu 1 th same as lost stage No want* 
j )oi d to l>c sect tlu roads good and broad with capital 
wooden bridgts orer all tl e streams 



I 

I 12 


I 


I Country the same but ftwtr trees and pagodas fields 
I all nicely kept and separated in many cases by prickly 
pear hedges A good zayat here, out water some dis- 
i tain, off bcTcrml good jogodas dose to village, and 
i k lings all in cop to! repair The villagers are 
I Blums and di teat thi Burmese rulo 
I 

Direction N N W Cunntry the name road good 
pa* r* sen ml small villages generally situated tn a 
lump f band h i nr sin am or will The well of 
Myuig tin -doo 1 m Mituutcd hy t c madgide, but there 
Is no place for camping hut in (1 e rood 


S3 Lay a y n 13 
atreain 


M. Yay nan 


IS 


I 


85 Yay lagoon 1 10 or 
(water tall) I 12 


Dirot tiou NMT Conntrv Jungly only an occasional 
< ultiYiitod s] t 1 he Lay oyn is a magnificent stream 
of clear wat r shade for camp. 


I 

I Direction N h W The road at first leads through 
I thi k Jungle hut soon gets nto more open ootmlry 
m ub the same as yesterday hut more hilly water 
rywnrip th ugh n at y bridges and beds or streams 
ai pa*. «1 thnt n the nun 1 mat be of considerable 
size Tlu re is a xo at at Yuynan where th ro is a 
bmnll tank of good water and capital feeding for th* 
cattlo 


A good broad cart rood leads after S hour* to th* 
Bun ir < poet at the head of the Nattlk pass, oonahtfnf 
of 30 men stationed here to prevent the Shins from 
leaving their wn eountrv 
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Bonn No 89 — concld 


From 8kway.ggeen to Mandalay — conoid 



86 Daing 




87 Y»y noon ' 13 


88 Chantsai J 1 1 


39 Goan g 16 
bunjoe 

40 Amarapoora 


41 Mandalay 6 


Bemariu 


Leaving thin, » descent commence* which, though ren 
gradual at II rat, soon become* Tory preclpltoiw and 
Inngi r u the path in In m me pin ra not more than 
6 or 0 foci wide traight it wn the aide of the hQI 
ft th loos*. lance at an angle of 00" luckily this li for 
no gro-i 1 stin Then m braider* of rock worn 
hi l Ih ul Hpiwry by oiwla t u* and ho It conti 
nut* in w n ]I is i ro sti-cp than there, all the 
un? I wi tb I III* tow r all nroui d Yay ingoon in ft 
lml] Id I 1 ll Hurt being no room to pitch ft teat 
and tl t waiir huhtuc 


Road f >r Oral miles worac than la t *t»ge down steep 
l pj>cry n kH w th large hole* After 1 1 Ih ihe road got 
n uli bctlir lea hi g through shady jui glc at the foot of 
the hill frr a hnrt di tot id then to a broad 
stream a hett r halti g pla *e th u tliaf aolcetcd last 
lig* anil furiln r n ai bed u niiuM tillage the tuna] 
1 ItingjlfH for 1 it Here where th re arc two very 
good z t jkw k thin Ullage the wood make* a 
nil rl U *s h ii il Ic <1 h ou 1 th plain* It la now a 
lfi l r n l thro n.h It h t nltmtcd lit Ida till It reache* a 
m r of ci ilcrallp ut fl wing toward* Msndalay 
Cr im.1i g li il lit id # i llagi nulled Pmng where 
tl cr rt -aj ital nvut ou tl p banks of another rtream 
flow i g n n w t rl> ihrcull n 
fcroui ^ avian at th h -ad of the Nattik pan* down to 
tl t plain t f Burma pn ppr wad steent of nearly 4,000 
on i tl ere appear to I i th r road by which th* 
pint u I th Slian Slates u be ron lied The country 
allaMutmoi w 11 enltlTaird Tillage* numeroua ana 
pco] le well oil and industrious. 


Dlrceti i NMV Road and pt \ ntrr the *ame all the 
trea 1 rldp 1 an 1 \ I utv of villi j. soattircd over 
thp i lulu J agi la k ungs nn 1 xaTnts, one of which 
aUcd \ j> n > U a good j luce to halt at, there being a 
stream of go si uat r tluou by 


Rood and c< untry the same tl o town of Chenteat la of 
eoiiBi 1 mi 1( hup with a larg rl\ r fl wbifc, tbr ugh its 
centre The urrouudiug dlatr t i supposed to he 
one of (he (rent ccddttiei tad most Arevntklar la 
Burma proper 


Direction WVff (unntry t ha aame Road cro w 
toTcral large treama, all well bridged )uaaea a towa 
of non c ik wh re li pro is a good bazaar j outside 
the Tillage of Uoung-bupjee there is ft nyit j bad camp- 
ing pliuxi. 


Crow a large stream in boat* zayats dirty 
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Route No. 40 


From — Sudita (in Assah) To — MooouSa 

Ttrnlory — Assam Authority — W Gsotiths 






Vamesot Stages. 

wM 



Remark*. 


Qj 

MUm 



1 Kedding 




4 day* 

2, Kamroop 
Potar 



Karam 

Noa diking 
branch of the 
Boree-dihing 

1 day The Bccaa e old Tillage Is situated 

Kamroop Prrtar is close to the Naga bllla j It if a oul 
tlvatod rice tract on the river Kamroop 




Kamroop for 
dable 

Thia river Ir fordable with frequent rapids Petroleum 
and coal near Putar 

3 Dtmp-kha 

12 



Direction B W Damp-kha Ilea at the foot of the Naga 
hills, nearly opposite Dcowala. 

A H»lt. 

10 



Commenrc ascent and after 10 mile* reach halting plaoe 
In a valley near a stream. Altitude 883 feet above Budlya 
Road verv winding path good except towards the base 
of the 1 i i 11m boF sandy in plaoes indurated and mating 
on sandstone 

B Darep-pauce 

12 


Darap panoo 
fordable at 
head of ra- 
pids 

Halt after crossing tho Dorap-pauoo some parts of the 
road diffl ult f r elephant* Tree Jnnglc considerable i 
open i lows with low gras is the nrronndlug feature of 
vegetation the Durap Is a considernbl atmun with 
pm lpiU us IwnkR bat Is fordable at the beads of the 
rapids Fishes, especially a large kind of barbel abound 

6 Kam tee-cluck 

12 



8 8 E 5 hoars Crossed over hilln of considerable 
ol vntlon about 1 000 feet above Kam toe-chick which 
is 1 413 feet alxivp the nea Tho tops of hills -ontlnue 
comparatively open The ham tee-chick is a small stream 
fordable at tbc rapids tlic extreme banks are not more 
than 38 r 40 yards apart Descend Into river bed and 
proceed ap It some alttanoc before reaching halting 

7 Halt 

10 



General direction SB E The route lies for 10 rallee 
up the bod of the Karotee-chlck a oompl te mountain 

1 stream In placet heavy Jungle j but lor moat part 
the bed of the river 

8. Halt 

4 


Tuk lr aka 

Direction B B E Elevation 8 OM feet Proceed about 
100 yards op the Komtee-chlck thus crons tho Tuk kakm, 
and commence asoent of high hill of 1 000 feat The 
lower jwrtion of this Jungle Is covered with treej angle, 
the upper open From summit good views of Kamtee* 
chick Viill y lowed into K W by part of Pat kaye rango 
All the hillH have the same feature but their highest 
po nt* are thickly clothed with tree Jungle. Halt at 
foot of Pat-kajs near the stream 







Rottt* No 40 ~-coiUd 
From Budiya to Mogo%ng—con\A 



j Diwuroi 



KkfflM Of Stages. 

Initr- 
Tf Unit 

Total. 

El ren 

Bemarka. 


Miles. 

Mflei 



9 Holt 

16 



Dirrrtjon S3 E Cross a low hid then a torrent, after 
ahi h roraniraoe a very steep ascent which la*ts almost 
all the way to the top < f the P ikayc range about 0,500 
ferL The Pal kuyi are covered with dry lice Jungle on 
the northern Bide The place whence Uin descent be- 
gins l* not w II dell ipU at flint wining through 
After 4 liourv deecin 1 U a small stream the Namyoom 
wbl h forma the British boundary The route follow* 
this for soma distance thn ugh wot r*Dk jangle >rnl 
then ascends a low hill In m thence for the remainder 
of U e march it deacon Is through dry open jungle till 
It reach os the damp so tie water and camp hi bed of 
stream 

10 Halt 

10 



Ora oral direction E 8 E After a abort distance the rout# 
n-tudies the real Namynon or properly Is snunalroon and 
follow* down it ruesing and ret musing th stream fre- 
quently The stream ii urn all, the bank* In many places 
precipitous 

11 KHatbang 
kyotm 

n 



JHrection E.F E In 1 miles, thru east by iootb down 
theNnmyom. Pass a small Pnlar with remains of old 
hub tnl oi » Gout uu down Namjoou then ro a aoma 
low hills with j ingle leave th Tillage of Ntmyoon to 
right consists of ouly * houses pass the flint cultivated 
grviud luce lemi tag Ka» tee-ch k reach more Putan 
In win h Hull’s are abundant Hoad which improve# 
here nesses remain of a stockade. Hills generally 
covered with tree jungle 

12 Khusse Tiyon 

13 



Genera) direction south Hoad proceeds 100 yards up the 
kafhanT river and then strikes off and ascends for some 
hour*, th wloleway lying through hoavy tree jangle. 
Ascent in some places i cry Bleep near the summit th* 
jangle beet no* more o]M>n ana the route continues 
al mg the ridge Then dew-end f r B0 feet to an pen 
grassy spot An i descend from then to the JJatkaw 
kyouu j halt at Khusae-nyon 

13 Kullackboom 

13 



General direction south Beach the Bhuase Kjown with 
out any materiel descent. Thence descend to Nam- 
thug* From there the deaw ut faurcases Halt at Buf- 
lackboon. From here an ei tensive viow of Hookcoj 
v alley may be obtained, elevation 3^70 feet 

14 Nam tq w«k 
(River) 

10 


Namthuwe 

General direction E 8 E Continue descent wfthoot tn- 
tcrrnption to the Lormkarankha stream. The bed of 
tUU which is a mere mountain torrent is of sandstone j 
the route now ascend n considerably tod shortly after 
ooutlnnes an almost uniform descent croaa the Namthu- 
wa. along which the course He* Cor along time to* 
latter part through wot jungles along small wataroourss# 
till reaching the Pang 1*1 kha, along which It ■ontlans# 
for some time Halt at NamtuseeE 1.0W feet high 

II 
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Rom No 40 — contd 
From Sudtj/a to Mogoung — conta 



16 Nempian 18 

(old Beeeft) 


16. Kidding i\\ 


Road very circuitous j for the first part east by strath, 
subsequently for some time N N £ and even north 
oast The greater part of the route loy t hrongh heavy 
but dryish tree jungle Irat during the Utter half ana 
esi ceuilly toward NempUn y ut-nr»* or cultivated 
field lncream’d In number nnd extent, cross only ona 
itrium Two ])&tliH (l iv rgefrora till one to Dane about 
2 rail k in n southerly d rectlon and not far from Kanitu 
look \eni| an is a Btotkad -d villagt and a few hundred 
xa la to tl i nortl -<ti t of It 1 another tailed Zubone 
Loth are on the right hank of the Namturoora which 
la a large trra n 2 6 yard* broad Tl e rolumo of water 
U eon d ruble the raj Ida moderate. It la narl gable for 
the lurjr<nt cano<« On the right bank there is an extra 
slvc plain rnnniiyf i early north and south no part of it 
seenu to bo cultivated 


Direction 8 8 P Kidding on the Baiual a small stream 
that flows into th Hoo roon Tho road runs along the 
T »mon Month anl a little t the west of w nth } it then 
di erpps up tl Kasnaj whi h runs n a 1 west to coat 
hi Hr them nth »f tli 8ax u! and about tuo vard* stove 
then i another small stream the Glnnrpkha both of 
them ar ot the left lumk of th rlvar on the opporiU 
a de ui 1 about } i h li Uml I u v Jluge whi , like 
the rent I sto<kml«l Kl Iding la largir than either 
/ul ii or Nrmp an it la oi the left bank ol thi 
Haxiiai raplda art common m the 8oo-roon but are not 
of auy sexirity 


17 Kull&ng 13 


Direction 8 S F ATtor seven mile* rpa h Bbcllingkhrt 
ou tho Prong kho Tl nAl la mall wth a slow 
atrenm Th<n to Kullang path voiy winding The 
f rout try in mm h Iw opci Uia i that of Noun iu and but 
I P atarH u™ 11 * th whole track U covered either 

with tree or mcgala jungle 


18. Tnlone 10 


Kullang U a village of 8 homes, not stockaded 
Beach Lamoon lu 2 boors and Tdlonein glx General 
direction touth west Lamoon is a small uwrtockarted 
village on the Moneckha Tidlono la a moderate sized 
Singpo i lllagc on the right bank of the Nam Tunail 
Tlic river w ofeonsiderabh size with scarcely any rapids i 
Btrcwu Blow The village Is situated on a rather high 
bank. Tho country continues lh( same perhaps, a Itttl* 

I ,m n ” ire of occurrence ol 

though they are all narrow 


19 Haink won 17 Nun ten&I ford Roach Molnk won in seven hours The route far the 

flrnt two hour* Ilea along the bed si d banka of th* 
£*£i< DU ^ nubsequcntly over grassy plain* intorswted 
by belts of Jnnglo com try much more open than the da* 
hri re. To the west low rangre of hill* about i mE 
° CCQrred frcquentJ J pt " ^o or threesmaS 


Tho Nam tenai continoesa large river extreme breadth 
ranging from MO to 300 yard* anmam 
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Route No 40 — con eld 
From Sudtjfa to Mogoung — conoid 



Dibtawgs 



XunM of Stages. 

Inter' 

wudimt*. 

Total 

Siren 

Remarks. 


Mile*. 

Milos. 







Deepest part of ford f nr f« t Its bank* ore either thickly 
wo led or rmnrvd with Ktjam jungl Mclnk won 
in Hunted uiu\ ly small stream th Kdlkky ung The 
vlllagi i la rye and well took* led and 1h dhididinto 
twe by thU mi) p< pulatioi about 200 They belong 
t > the Moor n tribe 

T1 rt are anilur mine* in the neighbourhood in a tooth 
west direction 

20 Walla-boom 

13 



Dlreetloi at flr*t coMtertv ( hnnge* to tooth and after IS 
n il n U alia bool w re 1 1 
fallal Km i ratlurolorge village of the Namphyct 
ben to yard* brood 

21 Halting 
place. 

22 



Oil a *nu!l tributary of the Magoung river Direction 
i oriv Mouth co me at flr*tt al my tin. Namphyct, 
tl u t o\ r 1 iw lull* -overed with tl rep iunglo funning 
part of thi S 1 uudary f the vull y f llook ung 

22. Halting 
place. 

22 



Oath Mogo mj, rher Dlrwthn south over low hitla 
ui til lb Mogi mg rlv r Ik nadied the rouli th a 1* 
al n >, Its lied baukn covered with grass or tree jungle 

23 Halting 
placo. 

13 



Dirrcllou fcL along In d of rircr country u before 

24. Halting 
placo 

14 



Dir i lion R F course and country a* lu hurt stage 

8 5 

14 



Dim ton KR K (hi starting 1 ft Iho M >grrang river i 
ourw t) mug! >nl >v cr fine open high plain* mtersoctea 

1 \ hill I jimgl L 1 u tiic nght b ilk of (ho 

Aligiung ri at tl i jun tion of (lu Mil w kjoung 

co»hj 1 of two hi ka U hi on a hiuuII hill tho other 
at Ih foot Hot! togi tli r utaiu about iti bounce 
The Inhabits it art Shans It i a plan of some eon 
RdjaeuH as il is ou the route from Mogoung to the 
Serpentine mines Hut it lie* k mo mile* off thi direct 
road from Budija to Mogoung From Ctmlra Shwot- 
doon gytte a conspicuous mountain bears east 

2(1 Mogoung 

26 


Moponng 

nvor 

Direction 8 8 F Course ovor high open plains and dry 
woods many nilos occur on tho route crow tho 

M igoang river opposite Camlen Mogoung on the right 
bank f th river of samo name Just below the junction 
of tin Nome yceu kli young j contains rather fewer thau 
SiK) house* Its extent, howeTer Is considerable It is 
surrounded by the remains of a timber stockado similar 
in const ruction to those of Burma proper The houses 
iro mostly small and squalid Nothing good is to 
be found iu the baiaars. Fork Is plentiful The best 
Ktrect in the town though of small extent, is that occupi- 
ed by the Chinese of whom there are some 80 





The inhabitants are mostly Bhang, but them are also 
some Awamoso 





Mogoung is situated on a plain of some extent surrounded 
in almost every direction by hills all of which exoept 
Bhwee-doon-gyee are low the nearest being about three 
miles off Tho Mogoung river is hare about 100 yards 
wute but ranch sub-divided by sandbanks it is 
na\ igal lc for moderate-sixed boats, a considerable dis- 
tance shore the town 


aP 
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Route No 41 

From— Srom. (in Assam) To — Mancheb and Ibbawaddt Rim 

(by Dihwg Rivor and Phungan Pass) 
Territory —Assam Authority — Lieutenant Wilcox 



DraTAirc*. 


. 

Karnes of Stage* 


M 

Hirers. 

Bemaiks. 


Miles 

Miles j 



1 Knwnn(Ku8au 
on map) 




Boat Two days from Budlya to the month of Dihlng 
rlrer This rlrer in v ry narrow and tlio navigation 
t dlons Hi Horn more limn 100 yard* broad The differ 
on *o of le 11 twetn Biuiiya and Ruson (whiihla the 
extr mo limit f tho nnngal le part of its course) is 
410 f« t of which 400 foot arc due to ttie HO mile* 
between Kuson and Bejgong fianlds rery strong j 
latitude XT’ 80' 

8 Logo 

; 



Dihing ford 
aM« twice 
crossed 

Land Between Kuaan and Lugo route winds along 
Dihlng river Ot tho north bank 51 or 3 mulcts fall 
in tin i rincipal of which i th Pakan tlio hills on that 
el 1 arc 1 w i our tlie riv re and an. spotted with patches 
of ilearod grmuide On tho south side tl ejr an at Amt 
200 ai d oft rwards rise to »*> or 000 feit high, and are 
all lothcd with heavy tree Jungle opposite the little 
vlllngi of ( akhen fin river must be crowd in a eanoo 
from m uth to n irth bank Th ncc ancon 1 a oliff over 
hanging the Ht r an 1 pane a fiw Hi Ids and much jungle 
to 1 ugn, a villain of 0 houses and descend to the mouth 
of tho Tuiguu Toi>on rivulet. At ilibt point tho jlain 
Urmluatcs on 1 th river Is situ to issue fn m a narrow 
opening in the i ortl -iiwt From 1 ago there are two 
roules m t Tor th Moong hill dlrci-tly ant which from 
<li n« is Hold to have become impatuahh and another 
over a lower i»art of tho hills a little more north. 
The banks of the Dihlng are said to be Impracticable. 

3 Toonghoot 
stream. 



J 

Ascend the Ttmgon which is one continued rapid and 
aftc proceeding somo distal -c northward turn to the 
cast win n the hill 1 n urly flat and covered with heavy 
bamboo jungl T>thi nortli I* a very high hill eon 
nevti 1 witl itaplmlhoom 1 oms tin valley or Pnahi and 
reach the roong-hoot nvultri Jungle very dense j bo 
dear space for camping 

4. Knmkn (or) 
Koomkoor 



i 

The path loads through much jungle as before tolerably 

I v [till arriving at tho brow of the ridge overlooking 
tl c Dnpha riv r The height com man Is an extensive 
view There was a very steep descent followed by 
steppes of narrow plains wb re are the fit Ids of the 
Ihi] ha villages Krnnku is 1,623 feet above the sea, and 
is ii village of 8 or lo large housoa The fall of the river 
between tins and Kugan la 063 feet 

6 Pas lift 



Papha bndg 
erl except 
during too 
rams. 

i 

Bomo distance up river is a foot bridge rebuilt yearly { 

: cnrmittoo strong for ponies. After crossing tho river 
the jiath returns to within half a mile of the IHhlng 
and ascends the sandstone hills to the village of Fastis 
on on of the steppes It is a new village of 6 or 8 
houses. There is excellent ground for rice cultivation 
on the perfect flats of the stc] pcs and for grain reatdr- 
lug a dryer soil they have i luared a part of the hill, 
wbero tho slope In fully 80° latitude of Fusila tT° 

1 - 








Route No 41 — could 


From Sudtya to Manehee and Irrawaddy river — contd 



Dmuroi. 



STuna* of SUffo*. 

mm 


Hirers 

Remarks. 


Miles. 

Miles 



6 Tmnany Zik 
raiiy 



Dihmg 

Proceed orcr hill to eastward with Dihtng to right 
Descend tu same direction and conn upon the honks of 
thut river where th little lake fall* In. Here on 
the north a narrow strip of plain atret hes along 
under the k w l Its to Laying \ Uagr Thence enter 
tlio jungle wh ru the rl cr winds at the bottom of 
contlguon hills and docs not a Imlt of a pass up along 
its edge Oppoe tc to 1 1 kongrtvul t is a perpimllcuL&r 
moss of stau Intone which necessitate* the passage on 
rafts of bamboo. 

7 Camp on Di 
bm^ river 



Pilnng not 
fordable 

Along the hanks of Ihhuig on the plains this river 

Is ooensi i tolly f nlal 1 hit in rw up here Path 
ul mg edge an 1 in i li i l»tm *1 1 by large blocks of 
n k Alio it luilf way o tmu mil p» rixmdlcuJnr lifts 
arc cue mute red wl l 1 have to lie dim bid our with 
moth loss of time The ni] i In here frequently deecrro 
tl e name of atoract Lamp on A stone bed 1,768 foot 
above the sea 

8 Camp 




Leave the Dllilng entiroly ascending a hill Immediately 
on starting Tree or Iximl oo ju gl the wh 1 way 
1)1 r -cl lun nearly u rtli-east uud proceeding obliquely 
iu n>»** kj utk if a high range th snramit of whi h 
hi to n rtf Puth unt iu hu ending and descend 
| ing camp 2,822 feet above the Dxhing 

0 Hallow Tree 
Camp 



Maha-pani 

A ■! ocp and win ling path descends considerably to the 
M hu i aid whi h ( men thruugh a cilir from the north 
cant aid uni luit ly coi m u *es a laborious ascent 
t th opi Mil mountain Rami m Jungle disappear* 
an l instead Iwarf lunse-grnwn trai Camp at au old 
hollow tree ooutauUng water tt 429 foot above tho sea. 

10 Camp on 
Dapna 
river 




Climb another «t 11 high r peak from whence is visible 
the sun nut f Wniyhn fill im the patl leads round 
it This rl Igc of n onntai i * paroles tho nearly paral 
Ul streams of thL Diking an 1 Duj ha. Dementing 
tl e path arrive at a lieautifnl little plain coy red with 
Ur rt grass fl» I tern h 11* abruptly rising on either 
slit t< a great l ight Can p on the banka of the 
Din ha nv r Tie n|*)l freqncnt d by d *r elephants 
and monk ys Height 6 131 feet above tho aoa. 

11 Camp on 

Plvnnpfra 

mountain 

12 Camp on 

Phungan 



Dapha (ford 
able) 

Direction nearly east along the boulders of tho edge or 
TO the tra k of ill i hauls hi Hi Jungl thin turn 
lug inon utl aft r tin srparat of tl e Du| lia Into 
lw bran h-s ion th [ft bran h yard ) wwl 

■oimucucu ascent up great pass Camp 7,841 feet above 

HUE. 

river 




Aft ran hour s ascent reach the level of anow or oppoal to 
n iu toi tec growh g iu all llrctlhus both beach 
an 1 osl being dim nilbk Alt r reach ng the anow a 
v ry b* 1 |»lh descends to tho Phungan river of con- 
siderable sue 
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Boutb No 41 — eontd 

Frost Sadly a U> Manekee and Irrawaddy fiver — oontd 



| Dniuoi 



Names of Ptagc* 



Eire?* 

Remark*. 


Milo*. 

. Mile*. 



IB Camp 




Deacon d down Phangan pao. Leeches and dam dam* 
Tory bod Through thick jangle of treat and priekly 
pointed bamboos occasionally como oat on the 
rhnngan CrotM 5 or 0 rivulet* wbkjhjofn the Phangan, 
having their origin in the *nowi on the right bank 
Halt on hill. 

14. Camp 



P li u n g a n 
(forduMe) 

Path better but oonflned in a narrow r*rine between 
two high mountains Cross the Pbnnmn to north 
bank Halt at a little rivulet falling into Phungon. 

16 Camp 




Fatiguing march over a steep hill at the bottom of the 
opposite side there Isa small riml t Thcnoc after 
ascend ugnud descending 2 mors hills reach halting 

ground. 

16 Aleth 



Nameai 

Descend to the Namaai river which appear* to rfao 
in the Phnngnn Bhutn near the pass, and runs parallel 
with the Phungon both rhers flow Into the Namlang 
and the distance of their mouths is less than a mile 
Bamboo and tree Jungle The path owing to tbo 
thickness of the junglo is toward* the and af this 
march altogether lost. % 





Halt at the deserted Tillage of Aleth situated at the 
| junction of the Namaai with the Namlang 

17 Gimp on 
Namlang 



i 

; 

Palh mast be cut through Jangle to the Namlang 

It Is 30 or 40 yards broad running with a alow 
broad current ex fptlng when a rapid here and there 

Oct nr* proa 'd almost due north along the edge and 
sometimes lu the wsti r to some ]>rrpendicular cljflb 
and then through the Jungle above whkh is very 
full of leeches Encamp near the bank* of the river 

18 Village of 
Namlang 



Namlang 

(fordable) 

The path lead* chiefly along the edge for tho water and 
over sWrp end slippery rocks still an unvaried 
a<pe< t of dark Jin gle the direction since leaving 

A1 th nearly doe north Ford the river here nearly 

100 yards broad roes again (1 ut not fordable) Beyond 
the first crossing place the country open* out into 
a narrow valley whkh leave* a small plain at each 
allemato bend of tho rDer No algn* of habi 
tatinn hat leaving the right bank and passing through 
a narrow belt of Jungle, a cultivated plain of a mlk 
or two in width ta rear bod- Halt at a village of ft) 
or 30 house*. 

19 Namiiak 



- 

Vambak a Mulnk village, situated on the Naznbak 
rivulet and fortified with a strong palisade Intermediate 
plain cultivated with a good path through It. Paas a 
village on road 

80 Kumtong 



Namlang 

(bndged) 

Kumtong the Pahmaurp, Is a short dlatanoe from 
the Namlang which i* crossed by a rude bamboo 
bridge the river below naming at the rate of 1 mil* 
an hour On the opposite bank the path pasaea 
over some high ground and there enters another 
small plain ttirmunded by low hills, some of which 
is cultivated The village of Kumtong is situated hi 
the middle of the plain on the Kumtong stream. 
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Routs No 41 — eoncld 

From Sudtya to Manchee ami Irrawaddy nver — concld 


Dmuci 



Birera 


Remark*. 


Knmtao" 
(fordable ) 


Croax the Kmntong ami ascend the hill separating the 
Namlung from tl plmnnoftu Irrawaddy The path 
ih w« 11 licateu From the x it d hill the Irrawaddy 
may lx een hi a large plain In the distance To tho 
poxa Htucccd* a long nim w loll grsduattj expanding 
towarda tho pla n No Ign of residence of men tlfl 
a large ultfvated traet ix nached The path pamcM 
the large ton b of some great man, two or three tom plea, 
m 1 u the left thi xtmjgly atm kaded rfUogi or 
Ui ktep an 1 nt la*l entered Mam lice 

The tow» ix Imt It built 1 nt large and fortified with a 
Hgh palisade lat 37° 8*0 

Thn i lex fn m Mmiehie ix PhankatL The mad ia oror 
n I rf 1 1 plain jiart lly cultivated amt xt added with 
clntnpxof trees aid bamboo*. Phankni lx ii*o xtrnngly 
»t<K kaded and an Interior palisade surround! the ita^ah a 
houao 


From here oroxx the plains to the Irrawaddy river j It 
is ht n 80 v rd hmn 1 and xt 1 fordable the bed lx of 
rum I xl xt ncx nnl ab* \t and I 1 w there are mnneroos 
mi idx The plain lx -oven 1 wilh 1 w grain and crossed 
n xr oral Im t u hy IhH of tree jungle whl h 
make watercourse* daring thi rain*. kfevation 1368 
loct above sea. 


Route No 42. 


From — Thatbt-choung 
Temtory — Burma anl> Siam 


To — Ponsikay (in Siam) [via Cliouk-hton 
and Aurgu) 

Authority — Captain J IIiit, r.e 


Total 

Names of Stages. ate | 


Thayet-chonng 


1 Toun" 'byonk 20 
v 1 lingo 
Ho]ght=lUO 
feet. 


Thnr t -chon tig In ft well known village situated on the 
l ft bank of the Tart f river on tl r Taruy aud Mergul 
rood and about 18 m lm aoutb or Taxoy 

Gem nl lireet on S 8 F and E 8 F v , 

Th n ute from Tha> t-ch ung follow* the Mergnl road 
f r al ut 10 mil *x t thi village of Pyinboogyee It 
t In n have the Me rgni road an 1 !>*<«« over 
uhi h u hi Oy inidir nee lultlvatl m and completely 
flooded l iring th ndur xeax. n 
ind ( f the mnnh at Torn g-byonk the Bnagteng and 
Tonng by ik rivers havi to bt oroaacd and the whole 
man h which la not a difficult one occupies about 0 or 

10 hours 
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Routs No 48 — conid 
From Thayet-choung to Pontikap — oontd 



The village of Toung hyouk Is divided by the Tonng-byouk 
river if also ha* another dlvlsl >n our part being 
inhabit 1 1 y Ilummn ami the tbor by Karens. It la 
a 4 pry aentten 1 \Hlage extending over a large area, 
inlet ntainx alt igeth r a) ont ff> house* 8up| lien for 
the march If not already procured sh mid bu laid In 
at T nng 1 yo»k The mate pn iced* from encamping 
BToun 1 to -amplng gruun 1 and thorc aro no village* 
between this one and Khyoak htou. 


2 Tcmugtoen 
in^ encamp 
ing ground 
Height = 
610 feet 


General direction F S.E. 

T1 mute for al ut H miles passes over Tory easy and 
opt u ground after wlmli if f 11< ws a watcroourse call 
etl 11 e T mngkeciilng-i h u ig tl n hill 1 pen on either 
d of al i 1 are gxi th md t t xcry kiuul; wooded 
m til T ungkecning encamping grouu 1 Ik reached. It 
Ik it mte l at tin jmiel on i f tw > Kinall stream*. will lx 
•oi bine to form t h T ui gkx uiiiK-xhonug and at the 
Kf t Hlit re th steep ttmnt to flic Tatod mug pass he- 
gliiK TIiih is an eisy march Time occupied on march 
about U bourn 


3 Thabyoo 
chonng on 
camping 
ground 
Height = 
1 160 feet 

Tatodoung first 
pass height 
= 1 810 fwt 
Ham pass 
hoight = 
2 140 feet 

4. Padat encamp- 
ing ground 

Height — 800 
feet. 


General direction!? K F and FNB. 
fl n Ik ail tu mod tt an l ury etiep ascent from th® 
n at i tu lit l the llrst low pass at Tatodoung which 
occu] lew al < t half an h ur From this there is a 
sh rt drop to u small hill slnuin where the ascent 1® 
ns ui l and afl r a hIk rt hnt very steep climb the 
Tal loiing pass proper 1 mi h si. 
i rf ui the puns U n in a dlfF ult din ut to Tabroo* 
I mir u mu| ng gn mid, situated on the left bank of 
tl t ton Allh off h tin man b w ho Mhort It Is very 
dllh ultfor laden elephant*, and is likely to uooupy the 
whole day 


t < neral direction K V F 

Tl path d not mis pa sing a waterfall where tho Tabyoo 
Bin am j in (lie 1 adat Ktrenni aid eontlnaes along tho 
c< ml nied trenm by a wit oi d uuil ananl route until 
tl n -amplug gnund (a hi h Is on the left bank) ia 
reached Time about 7 or U hour* 


5 Kh y out 
hton Tillage 

Hught =800 
feet 


Teneral direction 8.E 

Then itx -outinm along the Padat stream and after 
al ut 5 miles rea he* a pi t u th I ft tank where there 
art a c upli of huts somt are -a puling, and a little hill 
si le rui ( ult trail n AlKiutthe same distance further 
on the stream empties Itm If Inti tlic Bean ri er opposite 
the ullagi of khjouk hton at whlth this march ends 
T ime about 0 or 7 hours 

K hyouk litou is a \illigi inhabited by Karens and fugl 

tiws bum Swot, lira «* Witte Wmwn ui t\\VK an i 

ilu* 1 tin rand tu lually hi flu n nte uOuwmaj * 

f “ n l I r i 1 far ff.ai Ntler* a g« ' 

t tl i I I rnoftso ortU in th h art "IJJ 
J /I h ipllw but In rerysuwl |u»ititicH mat . 

' 1 ' n tllla^, u ailu.U.1 oa tlo ri|rl>t taiik o< 
th Jittui tlv r which turn* th* upper port of u • 






Route No 42 — oontd 
From Thayet-ckoung to Ponttkoy — eontd 


Name* of Staff**- 


Diftaice 


/#<wr* 

\m#duitt 


Total. 


Milo*. 


MJlc* 


Hirers. 


Remark*. 


ToiiawieTlm river fluring dry weather the Bean river 
oj i mitr* Klijouk hton i fonlabl ami only ftl feet wide* 
but i i tb rain* It i i It jw*h*I le ai 1 rapid flood ot 
gnat wldtl lie riv r rin very ruphllj and uutler* 
hi? cd an l hi uri y port} wh n ret iriilng from Wirnm 
li ls*“H * it lilt, ll halt for In dam n t ho mid lie of 
April nt Mij uk htnn The Icy hantn tould n t enter 
tl rh m til th wnt r had bated and efforts to 
ratal* d wi to AI Ilia 1 y menu* of raft acre In Ifoctual 
Tl wale r n m. **<» f t In n mpl t nnl -arried away 
th raft wl i li li (1 In i yuT|*n l N Tillage is 
m t with }* tween Khy uk ht n nnl Aj iya tin rt uto 
prrH e Is ok follows from i ucauii lug groom! to encamping 
gn mid 


6. TheChoung 
ji <>r TLa 
ma 1»ti j i 1 
encamping 
ground 
intimated 
height = 
1 GOO feet. 


8 G8 


7 Toimgtning 
encamping 

g on n d 
eight 
3, 750 feet 

8 Chonngwa- 
plija en 
camp l n p 
ground 
Height 
2^20 feet. 
Khyoungwa 
hill crowu 
od over 
Height — 
8 600 feet. 


7 75 


7 82 


General direction N k E. 

Til n i jrt -d 1 Ik* an eouy manh in fine weather the 
n 1 hen iff I jl nil Ij ll t I T id ndgn I 1 ovr ver found 
t troi 1\ lift ill lu wet w other Tlie path He* 

tl n i (.1 1 w I 111 i lie n i l tli la 1 n el i Hint* could 

w th d 111 «Jt v Mnikirl Ihn »J th doej mid At the 
ul f tie nan l tl c pith ojwoh a nail range and 
urn OH I Y a Hh I l c it at tl tu-awpmeut whi h fa* 
n tl loft bank of u tronin whuh f n h thi ti irthcm 

bran I of tho Ihonuyl an ! wl I h ro II wh In ft 

ft tl rlv Iln 1 mi rh r i fan Xlt uk hton village 

till ii nmi nit nl ut h) h t an l although the 

i hi * t i tl nn H mi] *h I ig t ta k 7 hours 40 

muiut ii to occoti pliah it n wet wrath r 


Com ml direction F 

Tl f a 1 rl I ut In all weathers a difficult marrh 
11 m igl» h k n m> mg m i * knot -dot j in wul r 
u\ l tlinugb lu v\ To rat j iuv.1 llu oumupuunitof 
T( uugHuni. 1 it tl th lugwa hill m tlip youth-coat 
hrauhof th Uioungji mrcaiu Tune 1 hours. 


General d roction N F 

n jmtl rlweH 1 a steady ascent of shout l^Wl feet from 
T »ni *viniL nn I j mwra o\ r ll e t houngwa h U whl h 
Ik tli h g) M prh t tin luri on the nut From this 
]kj1u 1 tl jwth dnii I tbn ut,h gn nnd whuh bad 
on Inin hnn f r l 11 ullhotl n I r the Kami but 
Un wot rgmwn with low Jungl ui til It armes at 
tit Cl uiigwajhyu tnmn where the mnnh iudn 
Tl ih In a In mg march fur Jad u oilplants, and occupies 
about 7i hours. 


9 Kiku swamp 
encamping 
ground 
if eipht 
2440 feet 
1st pass 

H o l ght 
2380 feet 


11 


93 


General direction TTnnlRF 

The route falls gently fn nhont3 mile* keeping to the 
stream and then ilitubW elm wt to tV typwrte d\m*tum 
UD anotlair braiu^i for alumt an njnal ihutiace when it 
irmc It 111 [ t ll tl Hr t I f th Ktku hill 
J-,i il a j twnl rtu I t ft* « *« th 

... it! nn h I tfre n ntflT I I a fw n ached. 

5! * ‘ 1 1 111 tl path fnlln f » a idmrt distance to 
Toiler iw*r the top ol Kiku*hhl k r»JKd who. th. 



m 


Route No 42 — eoneld 
From TkayeUekou%g to Potutkay — -conoid 


Vamaa of Stages 


CiarAsc* 


I JWsT- 

m*t il U 


Total 


Riven. 


WlML 


Mils* 


Remarks. 


2nd pass 
Height: 

2 720 feet 
10 Motho cn 
carapinp 
gron. n d 

Estunatod 

h e ig h t= 
600 feet 
Motho 
ndgo 
Hi iglit — 
3,286 feet. 


8 101 


drainage from the peaks collects Into a nomp forming 
the m urcc of the Kiku Choang Here in the encamping 
ground whli h In very damp The march U severe ana 
occupies 0 or 10 hours 
General lirectlon N N E and E. by B 
Fn m the (lots the path linen still further for a couple 
of mil w, and after rowing the Motho ridge drawnd# 
uteadlly f >r ab< ut B luiles uulll Motl o encamping 
grnui u la reached During a pi rlion of thin descent 
the find view f Blum In obtained, the frontier range 
not being mifil ieutly high to (hut it out Thin march 
in nn easy on fora peiletdrlan the baggage however 
i n t likely to nrrive on ler about five hour* from tho 
time f storting the elepl nnU Water la found a short 
distance below tho encamping ground 


11 Amya vil 
lage Height 
at houses 
on ngllt 
hank=d00 
feet 

Ainya Vi] 

1 a g e 
Height at 
houaea on 
left ban! 
300 feet 

12 Amya Pans 

eucamping 

& r o u nd 
eight 
1970 foet 


13 


Ponwkay 
8 lames e 
guard 
h o n 8 e 
Height 360 
feet. 


11 


121 


126 


General direction E by B. 

The n tc et lit min' down hill for a couple of mllos or 
«», and then continue* along and almost level with 
vail y to Ainya a Tillage which now consist* of only 
a!»out ten houses about half of whkh an situated on 
th« right btn k of the Ti umwerim nver and arc inhabited 
hi tty 1 y Rlam **e while the r» mall dcr on the left bank 
on lnlmhilcd Jiy kinnn Thi Siamese of Amya appear 
to b» in eons! i t -oi nmnl atlon w»fh Siam, t>ntUiually 
pas* ng ba kwa 1 and ft rwnnls amws the frontier ana 
an d*clledly suspicion iharnctira. Thin is an easy 
march and occupies about 4} hours 


General direction cast bv north 

Tin path to the pa>« is n bod one. It follows a water- 
course fnll ( f great b< ul Ilw nearly all the way the worst 
part being about midway The encampment Is on the 


pass at a spot whero a tree marked thus ( i87p yH 1 - 

■atoe the boundary between British and 8iaraese terri- 
tory and water is obtalued from a spot in tho rmvlua 
on the western or British side close to the robaropment 
and actually on the i*(h uj to the pas* This Is a very 
difficult march fur luden elephants and occupies ©t 
houra 

General direction osst-by-south 

Prim Iht puw it the guard -house the road Is excellent, 
lli dim* nt being gentle md through a wooded oo tin try 
without nmlergrowth which forms a striking contrast 
t thi dense forest jungle on the British side Between 
the puns and Pun a! k ay the ground could easily be 
practicable for country carts At Ponalkay the cart 
1 rucks 1 m gin and there is no difficulty In travelling 
about with elephants or carts in the flat open Jungles 
of this part of HI am The guard house Is tho only build 
ing at I ousiksy It is oonstrnetcd of wood with a 
thatchod roof and stands In a small enclosure formed 
by a ate nt palisade about eight feet high tho gate of 
which Is supposed to remain closed except when giving 
passage to or from the guard house About half-a-doaen 
Rlam esc police are stationed hero Good water la ob- 
tained from a stream close by 
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Route No 43 


From — Thotog-gtek Riysr To — Zikkay 

Territory — Siam 


Authority — 


Divtutol 



Nunn at Btagss. 

5531 


Blrer*. 

Bemaxka. 


MU m 

KUea. 



7 Thoungeen 
(nvor) 




This is an alteniatlTB routs to Boats Ho. M. 

8 Karaway 




8th day 

Toung 





9 Pwet Sakhan 




0th dm; 

10 KoonMyoung 




10th day 

Choung 





11 MaiNgan 
Choung Thab- 




llth day 

yoo bin Sakhan 

12 Mhine loon 




mhdsr 

gyee Choung 
Thoung loon 





gyee Sakhan 

IS Balkan 




13th day 

Choung 

Sakhan. 





14. Mhina loon 




14th day 

gy<» 





16 Miixlin 




18 th day 

Choung 





16 M a l 1 1 1 




16 th day 

Choung 

17 Maisallee 




17th day 

Tee Poot. 





18 Bawgee 




18 th day 

19 Kyouk Mogo 




10 th day 

flnhhiyn 





20 Mobouk 




10 th day 

21 B i m m a y 




list tad SSod day 

Sakhan Kyong 
loung 





22 Lay Taw 




Brddlj 

8akhan 





28 Znnmay 




tmitj 









m 


From — Toungoo 
Territory — Burma 


Route No 44. 

To — Myin-gtan (p id Yemay-tben and 
Hline-det) 

Authority — Watson and Fedbsn 






Names of Stagsa. 

ffduT 

Totml 


Remarks 



\m 



1 lAy-doungan 

8 



General direction little weat -of north np the weat aide 
of tli valley of the BJttnng 

Round for first i mile* awampy For next 3 miles through 
pj d ly Heidi along the banka of a stream by means of 
ahkhtlic surrounding eultlration Is Irrigated After 
panning through a small patch of jungle reach another 
extensive paddy plain on the extremity of which la 
the hatting piano Water indifEbrcnt from a tank 

2 Toting myo 

10 

18 


Genera] direction and country aa before Road good the 
whole war Puss Nat Yey-dcm at 6 mile*. Here then 
are good Zayats and water Ditto at Bhev6-kay yoct, 1 
mile* further on Halted at the hnad-quarten of a 
Thoogye Here the Zayuts and water are very bad. 

8 Thig&rah 

12 

30 


General direction rather east -of north Road winding 

*nd very Randy but (rood walking heavy Met several 
lightly laden carts from Yamehcn NIngyan About 4 
mile* from Toungoo the Hwn khyoung is croused a 
broad stream with steep alluvial "bank* and ■ short 
distance Uyoud the rood passes endain gronng (».* 
deprmdons in the surface ) This undafsting sandy 
country extends westward to the frot of the Pegu 
tuna hills distant about 15 or 2JO mil s which to the 
coat of the flat paddy land pmds out to the hue of 
the high range beyond the Sittsng river Then. i$ 
no good haltiug place on tho road except at the croaa- 
ing of the Swa Khyoung 

4. Mjo-hla 

8 

38 


Direction and country aa in last stage Road very good 
the whole distanco Myo-hla on the tilltang (or aa 
It bi then called (he Poung loang stream) is our 
frontier village ; here arc stmt oued 80 policemen under 
ahead constable They live in a email bamboo atookada 
about fiO yards from the river bank The houses 
in ide ore all thatched and the stockade Itself U eon 
•tructed of Inflammable material. Kyo-bla la 4 mile* 
short of the boundary pillar 

6 Myc-bo-ynh 
Kong 

8 

47 


P*ss a Police otripost at Smfle*. This is a smill stock* 4 *# 
si mi lor to that at Myo-hla j at this spot strength of 
guard 10 men Rather more than a mile from the 
outpost la the first Burro ewe outpost called Era ben 
yay-dwet; effyrfny e email stream and its valley tin 
road ascends to a plateau of flue white sand with 
occasional patches of gravel. 

S. Tkon -donng 
otonng 

8 

58 


The road turns to the west and north west over unda 
lathig country Bandy waste land, till within a short 
distance of the halting plaoe on the bank of thi 
Than-doung stream a tributary of the Bfttang j here la 
a low level forte land that extends along the 
to tbs main valQy 









Bouts No 44 — ecnUd 
From Toungoo to Mjtn-gya*— -conti 



Cnuici 


- 

VuM of Stage*. 

E3 

B 

Rivers 

Remark*. 


Mllea 

MUoa 



7 Nyngyau 

e 

65 


Direction north north-east The road from the frontier 
to this town passes through exteuahe f recta of ein 
ami teak The soli i Terj sandy «nd C >r the most 
part under nco cultivation The road though 
perfectly dry In Dccemher fg evidently In somo plaoee 
sot 3 tnt uuder water daring the rain Xjrge quuv- 
t ties ol flne teak timber near tho ti wn prewed for 
floating down Tho t< wn of Nyngyuu won about IS 
yearn ago moved from tho north to the sooth and 
higher bank of the Kyonk hyet stream In conae- 
qiumce of thi other boi k being completrly flooded during 
the rain The town consisted of WJO houses. The 
streets are laid oat after the manner of alt large Barman 
t wus Tho Kyonk Kyci m a very broad bed led 
stream hut In Deecn w r the water fg quite shallow j 
ab< ut 6 miles down it j Ins the TiuuTh y or S wry 
Myo a larger streams that fl ws Into the Sitting at 
Tin tliay wa nya The hy nk Kyet hhyoung divides 
tin districts of Nyn gyan and Yamothon 

8 Chee-doung 

an 

10 

76 


Direction northerly passing over or skirting along 
th boundary of the Indian ground Now and again 
d wn 1 ng on to the flat allu I 1 koj] The hills to 
th east appear niuih loser Th Hint range 1 said 
t be o tlu w wt Hide of the RHtw g ci er Tin Pegu 
Yoma t the west an almost lost in the distance Tha 
rood through >ut good for carte Cult ration very 
nearer I assed only i n small village tm n te cnllia 
111 1 py n Kyai T» Zaynt nt th 1 oltlng pla *c is Terr 
mu odious and will built ftatcr w marce and 
ol t iln -d by digging small holes in the bed of a dry 
aala 

9 8hway Myo 
Zayat. 

i 



On reaching Khway Myo the Trenthcyor Shway Myo Is 
witl id i i m to the right and a fiw mil a in front 
wh< re It is running from tho west oi r abroad sandy 
txii. It Is easily f rdol 1 At tht 8hway Myo Zayat 
tin nearest water procurable In from the stream j from 
here th re arc two road* to Yamay then The western 
one th ugh 1 ngcr is the best u carts cannot always 
go by tho eastern one 

10 Kywtmpm 
Eon 

la 

87 


Direction wnd-oi north- The errantry being mot* 
fertile ia more jk pulous and th illlages are larger 
si d very numertu* At hy won pin hon there is a 
fin Fhoongych urn Pagoda* «n 1 Z. tats The inhabit- 
ants obtain their wmI r from a an ill tank tlua is 
scarcely drinkable better obtoinahk from the Nawin 
Choung 1 mile diRtant The vlllago of Ming Yarn on 
thi eaRtern road lies about 8 miles to the soath-eiit. 
Here there arc two large Zayeta and a large atresm 
of water \ mile beyond Ky won pin Kou is the largs 
village of Dong hya Kon. 

11 May-o ung 
gan 

10 

97 


Direction to tho west-of north Pass several large 
villages Tho country round them U i retty undulating 
•andv ground with opiu buahy jungle and hort dry 
rres«< cultivated only In patch r* bnt mon especially 
on the srglllooeouR soli bordering the sandy ground 
and lu the vicinity of the w*t< rconrer ThU ia an 
ex«llent halting plm-e with a tine new Zayat and a 
large tank of water 
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Bonn No 4 4 — ecntd 
From Tovngoo to Mgm-gyan — conoid 




Or pr ft plain scattered with tree* and bushes and culti 
rated with rice except to the eastward where it 1* 
marshy and nothing hut sedge growl This low swampy 
part is bundl'd term uoar the town, forming a tank or 
Jhecl 3 miles in length The bond at Its greatest breadth 
la ntore than a mile long 

The t wn of Yamay then i« endowed within a stockade 
surruui ded by a neglect d moat There ia one very 
broad main street running through from the north to 
th south gate nearly a mile in length. The great plain 
round Yamay then i about 10 or 12 miles sc runs and 
wld ning towards tin north extend up to Mandalay or 
at lust to the valley oi the Myit-Hgay The site al 
Yamay then appears to bo the water parting between 
the valley of the Irrawaddy and Sitting riven at an 
altitude of 400 feet Th n are three roads from Yamay 
then Into the Shan Biatca. the middle ono and beat 
which is described elsewhere ( Ycmay then to Thien nee 
ho 46) also a good cart road to Magway on tha 
Irrawaddy C mile* to the west 


1 General direction north Two days' march over an appa 
reutiy extensively cultivated plain 


HUne-det-Myo ia 6 or 6 days Journey from the Irrawaddy j 
th road down to the river posses in a north west' diree 
lion to the town of Myin-gyau about IQ miles north 
of 1 agan The first part of thi road ia acroaa the 


of 1 agan The first part of thi road ia acroaa the 
flat allui ial plains. The Hamong Khyoung ia met about 
2 mil oh from the town (Hllnc-dct Myo ) It la a ahal 
low bedded stream and dry during the hot Reason j U 
drains from the south and is eaJa to Join the Myib or 
Fanb< ung When about 10 miles from Hllne-det-Hyo 
the road paaaoa >ver a very alight rise of sandy grounds 
and 6 miles further it loaves the plains and proceeds 
onwards through a pretty unduiat ng tract of oountry 
composed of wad gravels and rocks After passing the 
watershed a low antiollnal in this ground, an extensive 
view is obtained to the westward, and the lofty hill of 
Paopa now makes its appearance a long wav off to the 
WMi-acrath west Many large villages and towns are 
seen and the road in Its descent towards the river 
pvwvt through several all of which are well fenced 
round, and the compound and roads fenced in with eat 
thorn brushes and briars Within the large villages 
there Is generally an open apace or barton for bataar 
earn Ac. Ac 
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Soute No 46 

From — Tors goo f 0 — Nodng-palat 

Territory — Bkttish Burma, Karrs- Authority — India Orrci 

NEX 



Dmuoi 



Mima of Stage*. 

U 

Total 


Remarks 


Mile*. 

MUea. 



1 Paday 

12 


Sittang ford 
opposite 
Paday or 0 
mill* from 
To tin goo 

The road ptMM along tho right hank of the Bltfanur 
The country ii level for tho first part covered with 

1 u*h and istor on with tree jnnglo The river moat 
be forded at either Bhanooag about 0 mllM. or op DO' 
site Paday 

S Ngamwai 
Zftyat 

10 

22 


The road follows tbe left hank of the river for a short 
distance tint ugh tre Jui gle with thick undergrowth, 
li thin mail's a lvinl to the rant and powea over 
undulating sandy ground strewn with boulder* The 
high ground Is I thnlwlth eng trees, whilst the low 
pun on till -d with bamboos. Jungle trees. <ii Several 
h t reams have to he mused nud there are a few short 

1 t l i suctulH hgamwai uyot Lea on the hank 
of a cl *ar mountain stream. 

8 Lepeteng 

fi 

28 


Tb road whi h here degenerates to a more path, ascends 
the vnllej of tho hay m tream ancon ding and ds- 
w i ling thi small si urn of the hills which close It In 
Dilrlngtht first part of thi march the country Is covered 
with tree f rest thcti with bamboo* and b«*h The 
hills are steep ami have narrow valleys with small 
water nrscs between them. Th top of the ravine is 
reached aft r a tllT ascent of 1,300 feet 

The road n w improves Int a trank B v 10 feet wide 
int through the Jungle and dnui ml 760 feet to Lcfnt 
lug the head -quarters of tb Toungoo hill tract* 
situated In a little valley an l some rice cultivation 
It H>nUlns a poll *c tatlon and tli*ro 1* a bamboo 
stocked in a ban knoll 

Fnm this place tl re are two roads whi h enter Karen- 
nc* lb oiu 7 miles north went of NonngpaUy and 
the other 7 miles suulh west of that plate 

4 Naga pwa- 
daw 

84 

364 

1 

Bond aa before over a succession of hills In an easterly 
direction In the intervening valley are small streams 
with t«p banks. Tl c country is oovered with thick 
jungl Hoad very badly traced A few Koran bouses 
s <n from tho road. Tsaihan in narrow valley o< Naga- 
puadaw stream 

6 Thowkya- 
gat 

8 

444 


Road same as in last stage— over a series of low hills sad 
finally by several short but steep descent* reach th* 
Thonkya gat. a wlft stream 40 fctl wide and 3 feat 
deep wiU a p< Ibiy bottom. Soon after enuring It tbs 
ruau reaches the j »o 11 ld station tho last one In this dlrso* 
tiou by a short ascent. 

6 Kaw Saw 
Stream 

84 

534 


Continuing to ascend the road passe* through trss 
forest and bamboo* for some 100 feet, after which It 
d nconds to the Kcc stream. Tho track then oou 
tlnue* up this stream which It crosses several times. 
The bottom Is pebbly Leaving the stream the track 
gradually ascends the south aide of the valley j UWO 
feet higher up It re-crowes the stream to th* north 
tide ana continues up it to tho top of th* hill soms 
280 feet more Thmoe the rood descends at list steeply 
to the Caw-saw stream It then turns up the open vat 
ley of this stream whish is about # alls broad. 
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EoutbNo 45 — ooxtd 
From Touagoo to Noung palag — contd 



| Distaics 



Mamas at Stage* 

Imter- 

modtaU 

Total 

Elver*. 

Bemarks 


Miles 

Miloe 







sod under rice cultivation snd shortly a/ ter reach 
m the camping greimd on the banks of the 
stream wh h is here 16 feet wide and sluggish 
The hills enclosing tbb raj ley are called the Gaming t 
they ore fmm 4 uOU to 4 600 feet high The inhabitants 
ol this valley are called Bray*. They are a very 
numerous tribe and every man is armed with a match 
lock or spear 

7 Iltoo-Choung 

8i 

691 

Htoo stream 
ford 

The road lies serosa the hills on the cast of the valley 
will h vary bits «en 3 500 an 1 4 6<>0 feet 

From the summit more wooded ponllcl raugoe are visible 
her i d After IceccndiDg to a connecting saddle the 
mad ascends to 4 -OOfiet and theudesnnus on -c more 
1.7no feet to a uuitow valh v only 20 yards wide, where 
tn re Is small stream and nee cultivation Following 
down tl is valley ai d Kit at its southern end where there 
i a narrow gorgt there ie a st t j dine nt to the Htoo 
stream, ntril utary fill Salween whl h is hereabout 
10 yard w 1 mid 1 foot deep with a reeky bed. 
The valley It* -on fined The « u try la liihab tod by the 
Kushway trlltc of Karen* the men of which are all 
aruiod like the Drays. 

8 Csmpof Tsa- 
mocy range 

8J 

63 

II 

Shortly after leaving camn the road turns up the 

1 1 stream alrilutary r tli Htoo It then makes 

a mj d ascent of 1 23 * fi*et up th spur of a hill 
Kelt sneered* a level bit anil then ai other ascent 
of 1,_50 f« t u| Hi Hj ur fa liill h xt succeeds a live! 
lit ai 1 tl liau tlir a nt MO fit. Irom ttus point 
th n ad los< it Is 700 f t to a hi ream and re-anccnd* 
tx nd It Tiki feet to the wn plug ground Thick 
Jungle all the way Water-eupply at camp very bad. 

9 Bwaree a nl 
lag® 

8 

71 


At starting the rood gradually ascends 660 feet first 
through f m*Ht and th u through bush and high 
grans Tl e tops of tli hills an n and covered with 
gmjts end lotted with coj nes mid u altered treee 
li n «e there 1 auotli r mo t of 900 feet b the tops 
of 11 « Hternmi L lin of hills After that the path 

leads for a thuo through bamboo and then among tree* 





After descending some two hundred feet, a saddle 
a rone a mil y run mg north aid h uth is rcacbo 1 
an i th path th i 1 *oi n spur ai d down a hill side 
o irlooklng a wood -d vail y on th outb This la 
hu reelid by an ther wuint of 1 U»0 feet ui the 

J lujw ko peak Tbi dw nt on the east ru side ie 
thn ugh park like scenery l< the r«adawlot stream 760 
feet below from this stream the rath lead* through a 
wood nt d then or r g< ntly unduiat ng -ountry with 
<x asioual pat hes of ultiration The fine trees teen 
here an said to be owe) for out-door work After a 
while a descent Is made down a spar into narrow 
vail y Creasing this it asemds over a small steep hill 
and rnters another valley Bcj nd this the country la 
more bare and the bills mailer and more rocky The 
camp Is situated In a narrow valley UK' yards wide with 
cultivation between Tsarres village ana the village of 
Fi esho A small stream supplies the water The hills 
on the east are rooky and steep those oo the west in 
tereectcd by numerous small valleys 
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Route No 45 — conoid 

From Tcungoo to Nottng-palay — conoid 



| DlSTAUCl 



Xmm ol Stages 

luUr- 
ntd id 

ToUl 


Remarks 


Milea 

Miles 



10 Mpeloung 
choung 

8 

79 


Ascending some BOO feet the path crosses the hlHa to tha 
en t lit y Mid ftro a ccesKton of steep hills and valley* 
T1 1 path in portly through Know and partly through 
l w wood Th ntrnn e to Kaminre la down a narrow 
t U y liotwrc i rxky 1 11 * In frti t is risible a highly 
cultl rImI plain nl nterted by rocky rllgcs. 

The fid 1 m are di idctl by h IgcH, wul * at d ditches Thera 
i pin ty [ ant r 1 it 1 til thnlier The tream near 
the ennip In 3<> f t wl 1c aluggl h and muddy Tha 
cnnip 1 situated nt the f >ot of the valley largo hards of 
cattle in the neighbourhood 

11. Noung palay 

7 

86 

1 


Direction N E Road level through cultivated enclosed 

1 Q l d 

Tt Im pi net Ih near th halting place between Nanay Hoang 
an 1 h rkthoghi h yllhigu on tlio road from Bhwee- 
gyecu to Maudalay 


Route No 46 


From — Yemay then 

Territory — Burma 


To — Thikn-i.be 

Authority — Watson and Fedden 


| Dinawri 



Names of Stages. 

I 1 
d U 

J Total 

Rivers. 

j Remark*. 


MIIpp | 

| Mile. 



1 Thayet- 
myoung 

10 



For the first three miles pass along paddy fields to ths 
large village of Tat ingong, Inhabited mostly by Sham 
Thl 1m a great emporium for bollock The remainder 
of thp road parsed iveraanly and rooky groand tha 
rultiraLion eotim t ng c f two or threr sni.tll Toungyea 
(hll 1 earing* t Haring wound f r thne miles round 

the hilt . the nm 1 1 a la to a small atrcom where thera 
i a eomi rtabl Zayat No view la obtained from ban, 
the hills closing In ou all eidos. 

8. Nuntnru 

8 

18 


Direction N F Ground at first irregular and broken, 
A«ont bcco nea alt | anl rocky After an hoar's hard 
climbing arri upon a tnl rahly lerel spot of ground, 
with a good soil ultlrated En part Continuing on a 
gcutk. dea-out along the side of a hill haring already 
crossed one watershed (or the stream on this sUls rams 
Into the 1 omig-loung the road goes winding among 
hill making a gradual descent into a vale of soma 
brtadtb laid out In am all paddy Adda and gardens 
Here and there are two or three small villages or 
collection of houses, a pagoda and a K young "j this is 
a good halting place called Nankwai, 
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Rotm No 46 — contd 
From Yemay-iken to TA ten-nee — contd 



8 Nycrang-ohe* 


This valley runs from north to south and ii enclosed by 
a steep hill on the vent Hide but undulating ground 
villi grass end bush unglc on the eeet Hie elevn- 
tic i f» about 2 ooo feet above sea I ere I The traffic in 
these part* !e carried on mostly br pt k bullocks The 
road ascend tot undulating hilly ground and along 
the south aide of a v ry atoep 1 ill descends into a Tale, 
cro ws a h all Ktrvani of water and ascends again flrat 
at iplj then more gradually along the top of a ridge 
The oad th n ascends a apur to north-east and north 
with d p vali oi either aide after descending end 
ascen ling along Uu top of a ridge to a high point 
Leaving this high point road descends considerably 
and then re-asccnds to a alill higher point (above 3.U00 
feet) 


a) ng its rest reaches Nyonug-Chwdonk distance as 
th row fliea probably not m ro than 4 or 5 mile*. 
Rond 1 q many place* blocked by the overhanging 
bra i he of tn on under which the bullocks can pass with 
mlho but require to be Iran 1 away for elephant*. Water 
at camp very "urte and nearly a mile distant No aign 
of habitation on this march. 


4 . Sittangnver 


Descend slightly at first and after about a mile ascend 
the ^oroa range 3 MO feet then after several abrupt 
ascent* and dewie t* res h (he junction of two email 
hill stream* > Mowing down the treams formed by 
tl lr Jui ti n w ndng in an easterly and north-easterly 
dirccUoi through a thickly wooded valley for about 1 
miles wlen the strenm turns more to the south and 
sin rtly j in tho Biltong river Tl e road goes on In 
sn astcriy direction over a small hill and soon descends 
in th \ alley if the Bittaug of Putmg loung, here 2ft 
or 41 feet wi Ic si d running from the N N W No 
signs of habit ution on tho march, though there are a 


luo probably not muro than 4 miles 


8 Tnn-donng 


from th left bank ascend up a steep hill eastward 
and it is a hard limb of 16 minutes to reach the top i 
continue to ascend In a direction nearly south-east 
along a ndgt with steep valleys on elthor side to the 
left acoss the valley is a high jagged range running 
nearly parallel to the one the route travels Having 
passed the highest part the road descends the side to 
eastward a a goes along a spur or branch of tho first 
range asoc ided it apparently connects with the other 
high jugged one. Now it as* cuds along oaat aide of 
hill or pur and reaches a narrow connecting part where 
the Pouug loung can be heard noisily rushing down hi 
the valley below Ascend the hill to east and continue 


me iiign rui»j nuuc j uu iwnui u buii uwu 

iu tho valley below but with crossing It the path enters 
a sort f gurge or pass and proceeds up a dry water 
course to 8 8 E i here there is much limestone about ; 
the ground is red clay with gravel, but continuing on ha 
a straight line down a 017 watercourse it paasse 
rugged mass ns of limestone traversing up on either aids, 
and the soil hen is a rich black loam. The road goaa 
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Bonn No 48 — amid 
From Temay then to Titm-uee — oontd 


6 


Nome* of Btage*. 


Dirrurci 


I Inter- 
medudtA 


Tot*I 


Elver*. 


Bemark*. 


Kilos. 


Mile*. 


Tain-doung — 
con td 


R R. W for * short distance bet worn high hill*, M before 
hut low more open them It turns south-east, continuing tm 
* level thou *m uds gradually coat 16° N tbo side of * 
gully following up B roiky waterooure* It shortly 
(H-fteondfl ngan still biarlug out in this vale or gully 
ond booh com w out into au open grassy award* with 
huge wall like lilllH of limestone on mch of the three 
irregular sides It now arrives at tho Toln-daun-kre- 
inikabu If »ot of tho lephant hill camping ground) the 

f reat axw of the range mid hero in the aonree of the 
ung lonng or 8111a g river It taken Ita rise In this 
h II w or sail y and 1 m rontlnued by an under ground 
iHuwage thMugli tlie li III Just cromcd elevation 2,000 
l >ct Th r>uu-d uug range fomiR the boundary between 
Burma proper ami Uiu S han State*. 


0 Tmn-doung 
kite (ot tate) 
Tsakahn 


6 42 


Tills mart-h lend* up the Wg hill In a steep rig-xag fashion t 
the gnunl hi viry nnky wimoi and pebl lea of 
1 inc*i me well rounded and water worn in bolus and 
cavil! •* Thi ri nd croHiu'e o er the lower and more 
m ull m part < f Tsln-d mig gvec and then continue* 
on cuts ly al ig a p ir or ri igc a short way to the 
1 in-doung kite jr tats Twiktihn (halting place upon 
th el pi it li 11) The plateau where the camping 
gn n <1 m U L,uiW) f *et ul vs hcu level 2 rail * from 
cnniT) i t! village f T ungyns outside the Tillage a 
small piequet of Burmese soldloni. 


7 Toung hla 


7 49 


I toad hears at find to the south-east and then rut wind* 
ro md t tl b g 1111 uaJl -d Jhabia-doung observed 
from the mi mit f the highest peak of Tuln-duting j 
it a] psur* t > Ite aluvoet If not quite an high aa the latter 
Vrt i this hill a bettor view in obtained of the great 
expanse of the ) Igh 1 n Uof the Hlran States a panorama 
of ultivat d an 1 opsn d wiw, wit) b II mud dale in 
repented succession the higher mnges forming the 
gr al watersheds betw n tli main valleys these ap- 
pear to run very reg ilarly north uu 1 south , on » clear 
i day the great N ci ui g yuny lake w said to bo partially 
vUll 1 fnnn thia hill distal t w uic 28 or 90 miles in a 
soutl -east Hreell >n I wing till lull thi road make* 
a c i Unuoua and wl iding dcsccut for 1/100 foet over 
broken stony ground on to more gentle elopes and open 
undulating downs, covered with short gnu and bushy 
fir trees and then -c more gradually in a N K direction 
till It reaches tho camping ground In the valley near a 
village called Toung nla. On the road Mlay yua. th* 
residence of tho Governor of the Shan State*, la visible 
It is not more than 16 milos distant in a direct line to 
the south-east There are several small village* scattered 
through this valley and there is evidence of more in- 
dustry and agriculture than Is generally seen in Bara*. 
The small stream In the valley fells Into the Neoung- 
yuay-en On the east the valley Is enclosed by a steep 
scarp. 


i. li 
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Boots No 46 — contd 


From Temay-then to Thien-nee — contd 
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Rout* No 46 — could 


From Tcmay-tke* ti Thten »««— contd 
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Route No 46 — eontd 
From Yemajf-lke* to Tlten-nee — contd 


Names ol Stages 

Distawck. 

Inter- \ 
mediate 

Total. 


i XUm. | 

Miles. 


Remark*. 



After proceeding about 1 mile night a large stream 
running south This in said to be the Poon Choung 
that j ins the Halweon a short dlstanco above the 
Kflimayphoo In Kamnm Follow ah ng the right bank 
of th< rtream for a) ut 3 m lew, and then ascend a very 
teep hill After lew-ending about 3 mile* reach a 
halting places ailed Marhlnoo We are here surround 
ed 1 y high hills on all sides The water la Tory starce 
and bta net! from a small spring about a quarter of a 
mile distant. 


Tli i rood for the first two miles gradually ascends Prom 
tin high ft point f tlie raugr th next halting place 
n the \ nJ I y 1m I w dip* not apptar more thau 5 miles 
distant fliL road h sever was very will laid out 
avot ling all grent Ik Hull* Tie sides of the hills, 
along s LI 1 the mod wi und are f r the m st part 
searj>cil m Is. fori niu.li ug the 4 all y the march la 
lengthened out to nearly h i lies Lamp on the Boon 
choung near the village of kantour 


The road leads np the Kantour valley for a distance of fi 
miles in an easterly direction Then eroases a low 
range of hills and lescends to tlu L*ydea Valley Prom 
tl c number of villages passed the surrounding country 
appears to be dcnselj poj ulated. 

The t wnof Laydea Is situated toward* the middle of an 
luormou yialu that runa n arly north and south Like 
manyn(he of the large towns of th Hhan States, it 
was f rn wly of mat h gn ater Importance owing to 
local disturbances qiambi amongst the Native Chiefs, 
and other causes this onee flourishing town now barely 
comprises 8WI houaes The high street or main road 
through tin towu lit v ry broau and nearly half a mile 
long It runs east and west with cross roads at either 
cud the li uses are moll and low as all Shan houses 
generally are with little gardins and Irregular enclosures 
around them The town itself Is enclosed by an embank 
mint on tho north si le and a moat on the aouth A 
strean run along the west side and a large tank 
bounding ti c east. No houses are seen from the outside, 
the t >wu being completely shut lu with thick clusters of 
bamboos. 


The road follows along the western side of the plain j at 8 
miles pa«es the large Baxar of Bon Pon In tne vicinity 
of which there are said to be several villages. 


Direction NNf A road rather difficult for elephants 
crosses western range of hills. At 6 miles it reaches 
thr highest point where a boundary pillar marks 
the division between the Laydea and Mine- Kino 
district Two miles farther on reached a small Tillage 
called Kin yua where there la a small outpost fromtb# 
chief town Encamped In some poddy fields below the 
t 11 lore The elevated parts are clad with long gross, 
fern leaves, and in parts woods of fir and other trees 









Boots No 46 — amid 


From TemagUken to Tiien-%ee — oontd 



Divmoi 

■ 



warn 

22'V;V. 



Bomarka. 




Hi 


21 Mi no-kino 

10 

182 


Bt a good road Crowes several "mall Taller" separated 
from (lu large Mfne-klne one by small bills marched 
up the chief valley lor 3 mile* and encamp 1 mile to 
th n rth of the town of Miuektne In a largo Lajat 
The town cm tain about 100 houses A largo manufac- 
ture of pottery is tarried on here ProrUJoni of all 
aorta an ] lentiful On tbc hills bounding the Talley 
live a wild tribe called Palo lings 

22 Bant lout 

! 

7 

189 


In northerly direct Ion np the ralley for 9 miles pawing 
80i eral large villugt 8 iross a ft w small hills and encamp 
: in a mall Tollc; on tho Thein-choung near the Tillage 
of Bant-louk 

23 Mahmong 

0 

108 


For the Aral three mffrs the road follows along tho left 
bauk of the Thtli houng and f r the remainder ol 
the dlstnn t woun l ntumi hcti nil small hills on tho 
alopes of whl h wore several toungyas nady for 
burning Cat ip in a tin clump of bamboos near a tank 
at the village of Mahwoug 

24 Kyai hoang 

10 

208 


Road rery lev 1 the whole way At 8 miles reached the 
boundary between the Maiug kaing and Uansam diatriota 

26 Ban ram 

6 

2H 


Tho road naasca in an easterly direction tl rough a very 
b< Butiful valley Carol uoar a largt stream on the south 
bI Is of the U wn of Ban zain The town Itself consists 
of nit m>ro Ilian Tih iw. 1 ut th Bazaar outside is 
Ti ry largo ami tl adja ti t \ 11 Inge* numerous. There are 
nnmen iuIi l sprit gs in th 1 n ty Bj the diroot road 
Bannont is only one day a Journey 

26 Hentono 

8 

222 


Direction E 15 N Tho road is well beaten and there 
is apparently much train thereon Tho road passes 
through a Iry leas hilly tlian 1 ithirto otct bushy 

1 was, gnwsy sh pcs and guttle uu lulatlonn encamp 
on a small stream by a largo Bazaar near tbc Tillage of 
If -n tone Niarhtrv there art a raoc of peopK railed 
Yluules. They ar iu o| p •aronew like T nuig thooa 

Tl e peculiarity in tho w >m u s drew consists of broad 
hand* of win. fastened tightly ronnd their waists over 
their ilothoH Th race is wild to ho Terr nomerons j 
there are three trfl * of tl m speaking different lan 
guagos— Kix yinnees Yiunuls and Yin bans. 

27 Keam loon 

8 

230 


Direction E 20 N to within one mile of the Tlllago of 
K cal u loon pawning over low ground and a general 
common 

28 Bnnwoot 

5 

235 

N illonnt 
khyoung rather 
deep lord 

North of Krain loon there In a hill hot of no great height, 
over which tho road passes on to open country (gala 
and de* •ending gradually shortly come" to the ■ nail 
town of Banwoot crow the Nalionng-khjoung 80 feet 
broad / furd rather deep 

29 Mme-tha 

6 

240 


The road ascends over downs and commons ahnlUr to 
those prcriousJr mentioned and after $ miles more 
rmchea Maine-tha, where there are some good Zayata In 
the enclosure of a Fboongye house. 
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Routs No 46 — eontld 
From Yemay-thcn to Thun-MC — eoneld 



Uimvri. | 



Hauei of Stages 

2 ter- 
med of 

j Total 

Biver*. 

Bemaika, 


Mllra ! 

Mile* 



80 Camp 

u 

2o2 


First 7 mile* of road over country similar to that bctweei 
Banwoot and Hah Mha thus descend* on to a lower aw 
mon liv ) pread of Champaigns countiy through whlcl 
th \*iii-n la Kby ung How fro n north went to aoath 
east Late in jungle near a awiail stream 

81 Ootoo 

11 

2oa 


At 8 mllea rra h the high road loading to Thoe-bon whle 
is raid to be diatai t fl c marel ex lire leave the higl 
ron 1 and puna to w -xt of Tillage ol Hanalu pausing u 
Taller Naum la Khyoiuig Kant of Do too is a big hi] 
called Slinan 

82 Camp 

70 

702 

1 

Direct! m N t to Mtn-tatk thence north -wirth-east 
Ihw i 1 to a large plain and pans seroraljlnrge villngoi 
At ub ut 4 n il n ptw* Using talk situated in a smal 
rail y fn m the n rthut m ire than a mile serosa an 
l>oun 1 -d ij flier aid n by low hills scarped towards th 
rail r > r ft t the west ward many long rungis ar 
nsil Jo and Thoo-lnui is said to He to the WS W dUtan 
2U or 30 miles After pass ng Min tiuk the road ascend 
o\ Higher ground biyond the tall y and after al»ou 
tl roe n ilea arrives at tl e brow tain] near Ibis In th 
hahwcf-kl yout p lb rond the 1 n w then, b* a consider 
nl 1 \ press ion sin nd a pntlpi there may be seei 

in front great wooded vail y* (i mutry of a mu h lowe 

1 i 1 titan tl preceding) and hev lid again high rungc 
tnt tin g nt (ft t nd »i t ni 1 sbuttiug out all vfet 
of tin. ountiy further to the uortli. 

33 Ilotoo 

n 

28.1 


F 11 w down the steep d seent on to more level groun 
an 1 |»o>« tin \ illagcx f Nangnosmi and Pashcng Ver 
diffl It n ad f r Itl At H i lex it kws a doc 
Hircuui hr a Terr H k ttr 1 ridge ov r will h It isdiCfteui 
t • Invi bnllo k la t jurt of nmreh o er uu lulatm, 
untry mi ml witl Jm gl Halt ut tillage of Holm 
1 litre is a great volley to tin 1 It to westward. 

34. Tonng talc 

9 

2 02 


At ^ miles road crosses a large slreatu that fall* Into tli 
Milk ngui 1 mil firlhi passes the lnrgt village 
Hair r (until oi tl banks f tl e Nai in n* Thl 
stream rui ery swiftly ▼ r n jiebbl) but Iwtwcrn hlg 
banks Hx f t apart Aft tli gradually asH.ud r 
warl\ five ndles till it rent Iww th v Uage of Town, -tat 
u tl top if tht range that boun 1 thi soult uf th 
I^-xheo< Valiev Iu the riling* it elf there was a sma. 
earthwork antf at the nnum pause* of the hills asoendo 
this uuuvo there were similar defences 

35 La-«beoo 

10 

TO.’ 


From Baud Ln-xheoo is only 14 miles on the map, but 
miuire* tw at \ en mare he* to mount crests and ucsccn 
th mass f lillls Intervening Ih ■ range covered wit 
dimejingU lofty forest trees and rank underwood 
e*p< lullv on the s nth aide rises to about 1 hOO fw 
above th 1 1 1 of HauXo It runs fra long way onward 
th ra t north-east but to the westward it appears t 
break up Inti irregnl r hills bey ud which sre dUtac 
ridges running loi gltndlnally La-shcoo was destroy « 
wUh the rxiTpi ion of the tockaded residence of U 
C Tcruor in lHOi. It is situated in the broad valley < 
the Mainuiavow stream bevond which is another hlg 
rangi of bills running east and west 

88 Them nee 

20 

322 


The road to Tholn nee He* across the last-named hlg 
range of hills beyond the Mammayow stream Th. 
town was entirely destroyed in 1801. 
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Route No 47 

From — Yehay-thks To — Ava 


Territory — Burma Authority — Native 
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Rout* No 47 — eonld 
Front Yemajf-tke* to Ava — contd 



J Dibtajtc* 



Mudh of Stages 

Intrr- 

wu&tate 

Total 

Siren 

Remarks. 

Miles. 

hum. 



Nyotmg yan 

8 

701 


A Urge town > there are 800 houses end sente baxaar 
every lire day outeldo of the town bollocks 400 goats 
160 water-supply good from the wells road from this 
town passed sevenl villages. The next stag* Is Magyee* 
sin road good 

Uugyee-un 

12 

881 


Village , wntor -supply scarce land dry In 1881 there being 
Terr little rain there are IS houses; itopulntioo 90; 
bullocks 100 wo saw along aide of the road paddy 
and sesamum oil dry In the fields The next stage is 
Kan -hi road good 

Han sa 




Village There are about 16 houses water-supply scarce 
land dry ) bullocks 60 Zaymts in this plane 

The next stage Is Phaya pliyoo road good. 

Phaya-phyoo 

121 



W stor supply scarce no good Zayats j one or two pagodas ; 
there are 40 houses, bullocks 160 cnltlvstlon paddy 
sesamum ai d In lian-com last year very little rain. 

The next stage Is Ylt-kan road good 

Y it- Wan 

10i 



Village i water-supply plentiful from the lake ; there are 
about 10 houses The village east of tho road The 
next stage Is Tutmg-dwin ugay road good 

Toung-dwin 

ngay 

0 



Village water-supply good, there are *0 houses toddy 
trees pbmt ful fh re are also Znyals. The next stage & 
Baga-cug road good 

Sttgaiug 

10 



Village water-aupply scarce there arc about 16 houses. 
The next stage is Tada-oo good roads 

Tada-oo 

41 

1 


A large village there are shout 100 houses and pnrodajj 
bazaar dally water-supply good The next stage Is Ava 
road good shout 8 miles 
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CHAPTER IV 

CLIMATE 

fat climate of Burma differs considerably in the higher and lower districts^ 
Cl»in»tc but is everywhere salubrious to natives and not 

inimical to the European constitution The low 
jungles are for the most part malarious, and m some places, as for instance the 
country between the Chin dwm and Manipur, said to be deadly to Europeans 
Except in the mountain regions to the north-east, there may be Baid to 
be three seasons, — the cool, the hot, and the rainy The cool season begins 
about the same tune as in British Burma, and continues till the end of fob- 
ruary, making about four months The thermometer now d< scends to about 
4<fl” at the lowest This temperature is, howcvei, only just before morning, m 
the middle of the day it is seldom colder than 00” 

The great heat averages in tin hottest weathei from 8 j“ to 90° butsomotimes 
rises much higher Iu the most elevated districts a comparatively cold winter is 
encountered, and in the mountains and high tablelands stretching between the* 
north eastern fiontiei and China snow falls during the winter months, though 
it does not he long Frost dining tbe night is also of frequent occurrence 
A little above our froutu r pist of Mi aday the south west monsoon is 
only marked by odusional showers The climate is 
consequently much dnu, and nt Mandal ly and fur- 
ther north the change is still more marked Drought is sometimes experienced 
in these parts, hut famines proceeding irom such ne unknown 

Symes, s]ieaking of the climate of Bui mu pro(ier, conlirms whit Mali olm 
says regarding its salubrity, and adds tliat the seasons arc regulai, and extremes 
of heat and cold rare The nunf ill at Mandalay is only 40 inches, at Bhamo, 
however, it vanes fiom 45 to faO inches “South of Mandalay in the 
region of which the old city of Fagan is the cpntre flic nir is of a marvpllous 
dryness The contrast observable on gom„ northwards from tlip di lta to Upper 
Burma is here ratiiisiiied It is said occasional showers of run fall, but this 
happens seldom, and it is estimated that the rainfall of a large portion of the 
eounti j is here lissthan 10 inches yoaily The region to the north and east of 
Mandalay ih liclievcd to la better watered , but tht rainfall cannot lie heavy, 
as the Myit ngay, whnli drains almost the w bole of tins country and a porti >n 
to the south, in all borne 14,000 square miles, is only ulxnit loO yards broad 
near its month ”* 

The climate of the valleys ol the Chm dwm and Moo rivers, between lat 
22” and 27”, is described as very dry, and thi rainfall must apparently be less 
than that of Manipur, the average of whn h is less than o0 inchis yearly f 

Mr Gordon iu bis Itepui l un fa’te Jnairai/ily lltitr colanders it probable 
that the Burmese valley, taken as a whole, lias a smaller ramfull than 40 inches 
The climate of all the country between the Irrawaddy and the Shan 
mountains and between the twentieth and twenty-second degrees of latitude is 
excessively dry Along the direct unite from \ tinny thin to Ava the ground 
is so parched that elephants cannot be taken along it in the hot weather but 
go by the Shan hills aud Nattik pass 

Upper Burma may be divided into two zones, — the dry, and the damp 
The former commences at about Magway, and extends up to and beyond 
Mandalay, and inlan d fiom the nver to the Shan bills Tins zone is indicated 

• Report on Irrtwaddi/, by Gordon, j f Gordon vol 1 c 6, 1879 j to! I, c 7 

*12 



on the hyetographical map by barbed arrow* , the wet zone by blunt arrows 
Tlie dry portion is principally high open land, the damp zone being generally 
lower and more wooded 

In January 1882 the average temperature was 57i° minimum and 744* 
Temperature at Maude - maximum in the shade 
lay There were four or five days’ heavy ram m Novem- 

ber between Myin gyan and Mandalay This was enough to make the roads 
in many places almost impassable from mud 

During the month of December and part of January there wore heavy 
dense fogs, which sometimes did not lift until 11 and 12 o’clock The after- 
noons and nights were hnc and bright 


CHAPTER V 

TRADE MANU1 AGTUKE8 AND AGRICULTURE 

Foil many untunes llurma had a flourishing trade with China by the route 
leaving tho Irrawaddy at llhamo Both the Dutch 
Tra,1 ‘ and English opened factories at Bhamo in the 

Is ginning of the seienteenth century, where they were established hyper 
mission, but h.ul no tit ity rights After some years both nations were 
expelled Acionling to Colonel Yule, the value of the trade was — 




Rs. 

Exports 

C Cotton 

22-50,1X10 

C MiBocllonoouB 

1 00,000 



23 50,000 

Imports 

f Silk 

X Miscellaneous 

12 01,000 
0 76000 



18 76 000 


Gross value 42 25,000 


This trade, which was principally in the hands of the Chinese, was not ear- 
ned on all tho year round, but at annual fairs,— caravans arriving at Ava from 
China in December The pnnujtal fair was at Bhamo 

After the annexation of Pegu Burma w as entirely out off from the seaboard, 
and became dependent on caravans from China and the Shan states and 
importations through British tern tory The Barmans, however, still adhere to 
the same policy that was m foroe when Father SanGermano wrote about them, 
and put eveiy possible hindrance in the way of merchants, and levy high import, 
export, and transit duties In 1802 a commercial treaty was made with the 
King of Burma providing for an optional abolition of customs dues on both 
sides , but although the British Government ceased to collect frontier dues, the 
Burmese Government made no alti ration In 1K67 another treaty was made, 
and the Bormans reduced the duty on imports from 10 to 5 per cent 
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The trade of Upper Burma with the British provinces, which has been 
increasing for many years, has considerably fallen off since the death of king 
if mng Lon and the massacres committed by the reigning king In June 
1879 the Mandalay market having become exhausted, and the local panic 
having passed away, business revived W hen the British Resident was with- 
drawn from the Court, trade was again affected 

The total exports from Upper Burma amounted in the year 1878-79 to 
£2,077,540, of which £1,607,700 came by the Irrawaddy route, and £313,208 
by the Sittang, and £156,020 was contributed by the land trade The total 
increase on the previous year is £374,108 — 

The principal trade routes are as under — 


-ffitxr routa 
Irrawaddy rti Alkmmyo 
Sittang mi Toungoo 


land routes 


Kyouk pyoo district mi Acng Tana 
Thayettnyo 


8a: woo n 
Toungoo 


The principal items are— 


Haw cotton 

82090 

Scftftmum oil 

118 271 

Silk picf e-goods 

159 599 

Timber 

210 914 

Cutclt 

17 8,9 

1\ trolonm 

3o 1-12 


138 (S)8 

Stick lac 

2-224 

Pickled t a 

54007 

I* nuts and imta 

5,093 

ll.di* 

24 273 

IikIl stone 

10,25,. 

Wheat 


Tobacco 

10 706 

Porn e« 

10 >.29 

Cattle 

169 081 


There is also a trado in metal and cotton goods, raw cotton, uirthen and 
lacquered waie, copper, precious stones, &c 

At the beginning of the year 1379 the late king held monopolies of jag- 
gt ly, toliucco, gram and pulse, pickled tea, and jietrolcvun These arrangements 
came to an cuel in October, ami consequently an increase of trade took place in 
these articles The imports during llic same period amounted to about 
£1,9 38,720, and included the following principal items — 


Jim and paddy 
Cotton twist and yam 
8alt (Europi) 

Betel nut. 

Wines and spirits 


Piece-goods (cotton silk and wool) 

Haw silk 

Ngapee 

Orockciy 

Metals (exclusive of machinery) 


Sugar 

Regarding trade with Upper Burma and the Shan states, Dr Clement 
Williams remarks “ The commercial condition of Burma proper requires notice, 
not only from the extent to which it takes onr manufactures in exchange for its 
own products, but also on account of its great, but little known, mineral wealth 
Nearly all the products which are exported to British Burma are grown behw 
the capital They might be increased indefinitely by a more numerous population, 



tore of more protection and freedom to dispose of property than unhappily <t pre- 
sent obtains large tracts of land to the south, and of still greater extent to 
the north of the capital, formerly producing cotton for the China market, are 
now abandoned and left uncultivated 

" As to the mineral resource", there are three or four distinct places where 
•ooal crops out from which good samples have been procured, and that promise 
”to be the sites of extensive Lx ds These spots are not distant from the river 
<Copper is found, hut it is doubtful if the ore is worth working 

“Iron of good quality is malic from hematite found near Puppa Donng 
■north-east of Pagan, and also near the Arakan mountains beyond Yau 
Large deposits of the richest magnetic oxide exist in the ndges directly east 
of the capital, surrounded by limestone which may serve as flux, and forests (not 
improbably also coal) which may afford fui 1 From this ore steel of a first 
rate quality may be produced, although it is not made use of by the Bunnans. 
It exists in abundance within a stone’s throw of the banks of the navigable Myit- 
ngay river 

“ Lead, silver, gold, and pre< 1011 s stones are also mineral products of Burma 
proper, and are well known to be at present comparatively iindei eloped sources 
of wealth To these may lie adilod bismuth, sulphur, marble, turpentine, 
amber, salt, and limestone The iron and coal are, however, of more particular 
importance 

“ The population of Burma is about 4, 0(H), 000 Already a groat portion of 
this population is clothed with English manufactures, imported from British 
Burma It only requires latter communication and a lower import tariff to 
increase the number of < ustomers to the whole jxipulation 

“ The people of the Buinian Shall states are also c onsumers of British 
manufactures The Shan states are lielicved to lie nc 1) in mineral products, 
and the lead and silver of Burma are almost entirely the pioeluce of mines ir 
these Shan temtones 

“ In the northern portion of Burma proper are held annual fairs at several 
points on tho Iimwiddj, where not only the Sliaus, Pwos, ami Radons of the 
interior, hut the Kuchins of thi mountains, come to buy the very interior goods 
that native merchants take up to those markets These fairs take place uI the 
eold season The largest are held in connection with religious festivals at 
Thayain, Shwaygoo,and Su6ecnah The trade is ver> uns ihsfmtonly conducted. 
Tlio sales of ui< h trade are small, but the prohts large, and the articles art very 
inferior and very deal None arc < sported to China, the Chinese producing 
better, at a less price Another important articli of trade m that direction is 
salt It is exported timn Bliamo in every direction, all the tribes, wild and 
peaceable, being dependent on Burmese salt and great quantities find their 
way into Yunnan ’’ 

In the kaclun hills are two most important minerals, — lead and silver 
A specimen of galena taken from the spit where it occurs in abundanee, but 
which has not been worked us a mine, contained 63 ounces to the ton of lead — a 
very rich ore Mercury is also said to he obtainable within a few miles of the 
western slopes, near the Burmese village of Tulo 

The eight Slian states betw een \ unnan and the Kaehm mountains are 
known to be thickly populated, and labour is there abundant, and exceedingly 
cheap At their southern end m Burmese territory, neaT Kamg-ma, is an ex- 
tensive silver mine, known for ages, but recently abandoned 

Much has been written regarding the commercial prospects of the British 
Burma merchant in the Chinese province of \ unnan, und it was proposed 
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to open a trade route tttd Bhamo, the Kachin hills, Momien, and Tah-foo To 
an unprejudiced reader of the various reports on this route, it does not appear 
that it is practicable as a trade route , and the British merchant would do 
well to reflect on what Mr Baber in his Report of a Journey Ikrougk tie 
Province of Yunnan remarks with regard to it He thus writes “ It seems 
hopeless to think of making it practicable for wheeled carriage The valleys, 
or rather abysses, of the Salween and Mekong must long remain insuperable 
difficulties, not to speak of other obstacles It seems to have been assumed by 
the members of Colonel Sladen’s Mission that when T’cug yueh (Momien) is 
reached, the obstacles to a highway into Yunnan have been surmounted The 
fact is that the difficulties liegin at T’eng yueh T’eng ytieli draws wliatever 
prosperity it possesses from the Ta-peng valley The trader is still separated 
by many steep miles from Ynng-di'ang, and when he arrives at that city he 
will fail to find a market He must struggle on to Tali , in the quarterly fair 
he may moet with a certain demand for pedlery, but foi little else It is not 
to be supposed that, however energetic the British merchant is he will attempt 
the wild ronte of Yumian-foo, but m the event of his attaining tliat capital, 
he will suddenly be aware that foreign manufactures can lie conveyed with ease 
and rapidity from Canton, and his intelligence will at last open to the fact that 
Yunnan-foo is only 400 miles distant from the sea 

“ The simple and evident approach to Eastern Yunnan is from the gulf of 
Tonquin, and to reach the western part of that pro\ inee, the object should be 
to attain some town of importance south of Yung ch’ang and Tali too, such as 
Shun-mng, from which both those cities could lx reac bed by ascending the 
valleys, instead of crossing all the mountain ranges, as must be done if the 
T’eng yueh route is selected ” * This would lie reached by the old route vui 
Thien-nee, which has been for centuries the highway betwi cu China and Burma. 

The former trade between Yunnan and Burma c onsisted almost solely 
of an exchange of the silk, copper, gold, orpiment, quicksilver, hams, honey, 
drugs, carpets, and paper of Western China, for the raw cotton, ivory, amber, 
jade stone, peacock's feathers, bird’s nests, &e , of Burma Little tea was 
brought over beyond what the Chinese in Burma consumed, and scarcely any 
of the foreign articles exported into Burma were taken to China t 

None of the manufactures in Burma are of any great importance, or 
Manufacture, afford employment to large numbers of people 

Weaving is earned on in almost every house, jiarticularly in the country 
lhc machine is exceedingly simple and is roughly 
eavaug- made 

The articles made are of cotton or silk, and consist principally of waist 
clothes, 16 feet long and 1 feet 4 inches wide, of different colours, for men 
Hta-mien worn by women , mlk pieces for making jackets , coverlets of 
ootton, and thick sheets I ormerly the cotton goods were made from home- 
grown cotton, but now English yam is extensively used 

Lac is cultivated in Upiier Burma and the Shan statos, and considerable 
quantities of cutcb are manufactured 

Bells and gongs are lai gely made in Burma They are to be bad of all Bizes 
The ironwork among the Burmans is fair The Northern Shans, however, 
manufacture excellent dahs, and are first rate workmen, who can smelt their own 
iron and make their own steel £ A combination of carved and gilt work, with 
geometrical patterns inlaid in mirror, is a favourite stylo of art among the 
Burmans 


• Mr Baber’ ■ Beport page 68 ( t Dr Wdluuu | £ 1'urbtx, page 1 26. 
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Many of the carpenters are good carvers Their principal employment is 
working for the adornment of monasteries. 

Lacquered ware is manufactured in the town of Nyoung-oo Captain 
_ Yule gives an interesting description of the process 

1 * ci,n6r in his Alusum to Ava, page 197 

The Bormans are most expert boat-builders The lines of all the boatB 
from the smallest canoe np to vessels of eight tons 
ns burden and sixty or more feet length, are the same 

Tho lines of all Burmese boats are beautifully fine and gracefnl, hut of course 
the absenco of any keel gives them no bola in the water, and they can only 
sail with the wind They carry a single square sail generally, hut the largest 
boats carry an enormous spread of canvas for the size of the vessel * 

The gold and silver smitlis are not equal m point of finish to Indian work- 
men, hut the style is highly effective and character- 
i vorstm jgtie Their best designs are large silver bowls, 

embossed in high relief with the signs of the zodiac and other fanciful figures 
Pottery is manufactured wherever a suitable earth is found Every variety 
of utensil, from twelve-bushel glazed jars to little 
0 17 plain earthen saucers, are made 

The Burmans manufacture a peculiar thick paper from a certain kind of 
bark, which having been thickly coated with a charcoal paste, is folded like 
a fan, and written u|xjn with a steatite pencil 

The sod is veiy rich, especially m the alluvial plains both of Upper and 
Lower llurma, but the Burman is so lazy that he 
Aicncu are. only cultivates sufficient land to sustain himself and 

family There ib consequently much fertili land uncared for The manner of 
tilling the land is very pnmitive and ineffective Captain Yule mentions the 
roomful remark of a Hindustani zammdur who accompanied tho Mission 
“ Truly,” said lie, “ it is by the bcnehcence of the Almighty only that these 
people get then food, and by no skill or exertion of their own ”+ 

'file implement used in preparing dry cultivation is a single barred har- 
row or rohe, with three Luge wooden teeth A high bow of wood uses from 
the cross-bar, and enables the ploughman by pressing on the latter to guide 
the triple furrow 

The plough used in nee land is more like that of India 
The staple cereal is nee Wheat is also grown abundantly The other 
Products. pnncipal products are ootton, sesamum (oilseeds), 

sugar, tobacco, and indigo Opium is also cultivated 
m the north eastern Shan states, as also a very supenor quality of tobacco J 
Upper Burma is in a great measure dependent on British Burma for her 
nee Bupply 


CHAPTER VI 

GOVERNMENT AND INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION 

Thu administration of Burma is absolute despotism The king is under no 
restraint whatever, saving his voluntary respect for Buddhist rules and pre- 
cepts , otherwise he is lord and master of the life and property of every one 


Port**’ Bmtm*, ptge 115 | f Mitnon to Aea, page 8. | % Exptdiiw* io Tmmtm, pagsM. 
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of bra subjects There is no hereditary rank or title m the kingdom, except- 
ing m the royal family The kmg is the torn el on go of all honanr 
The so-called nobles are only officials appointed or dismissed at his will , and 
it pot nnf requently happens that a man may be in high favour with the king 
one day and in a horrible Burmese dungeon on the next Any subject, not a 
slavo or an outcast, may aspire to the highest offices m the State Thus the 
country and the people are entirely at the disposal of the king, and the only 
check on mal administration is the fear of insurrection 

But though the king is an absolute despot, there are popular forms of 
government, which at some remote period may have exercised a wholesome 
check upon the sovereign's authority, although they have long since become 
wholly subservient to his will lie has no vizier, or prime minister, m the 
ordinary sense of the word He has two councils, — a public and a pnvy one 
The public council is known as the Hlwot-daw Its officers are four in num- 
ber, and are known as woou gyees Then functions are legislative, executive, 
and judicial, but they sometimes act in tin ir individual capacity They exer- 
cise supreme power under the king in tlicir collective cajauty The king 
need at one time to take his seat as piesident of the council, sometimes the 
crown pi nice sat as his representative 'ihc lllwot-daw is the hnnl court of 
appeal Every royal edict or pioclamation is issued by the Hlwot-daw Each 
woon gyee lias an assistant know u as a woon douk, who sits in the Hlwot-daw, 
but does not speak or e ote 

Tbe pnvy council is known as the Bya-doik It is held in a chamber 
within the palace Its members arc railed atween- 
Iutcmal administration At- W oons and are four in numbei, nnd sometimes six. 
worn Tiny i el u. vi eaib other in close attendance on the 

king, and are the immediate recipients of all oiders from his majesty 

They are inferior m pi ( cadence to the woon gyee, but sometimes their 
influences over the king is much dreaded by tno latter The atween-woons 
have no scat in the lllwot-daw, but the woon gyccs may call for their presence, 
or oven for that of the king himself, if they see cause 


These two councils apptar as relics of a constitution which lias long lost 
all real power 1 be members of both arc mere nominees of the kmg They 
arc the crcatuiesof lus will, — the instruments by winch bis ordire are earned 
out Occasionally be may libten to their advice, but liny exercise nothing of 
the influence wbn h attends a hereditary or elective body, and their authority, 
excepting in matters of detail, is a mere sham 

The woou gyees rarely venture to press disagreeable advice upon the 
king, blit when it is absolutolj necessary tiny pledge themselves to stand by 
one another One then commences the dangerous communication If the 
king looks displeased, another takes up the discourse, and the third and fourth 
follow close after 'thus the king does not know whom to punish, though 
king Phn gjee dan sometimes solved the difficulty by sending all to tbe pillory 
Tho woon gyees axe generally designated either by the title of some office 
which they have held, or by a sort of peerage title 
igaatiun « woon gyec« d cnTe <l from tbe township or district which they 
“ eat,” or hold m jaghir Men-gyee, or “ great prince," seems to be their 
appropriate title of address 'Their formal designation in Burmamsed Pah is 
“ Egga Maha Thina-padi,” or “ Thinadi jiadi," which is a corruption of the 
Sanskrit eta, chief , maha, great , tenapah, general 

The woon gj ees are also called ptoeeu, or outer thina-padi , the house- 
hold ministers, altcceu, or tuner Unna-padi The atween-woons are often 
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called by their own propeT names, which- n Hot usually the ease with tlur 
woon-gyeee 

Wherever the king may go, even for the most temporary sojourn, ac 
Hlwot-daw is established in its proper relative position to the king's resid- 
ence * 


Orders from the king are brought to the Hlwot-daw by the than-daw- 
zens When sneh a messenger enters the Hlwot-daw, all turn towards the 
throne, whilst the than-daw-zen kneels before it, and all perform the shikko 
The than-daw-zen then sing-songs out his majesty’s Commands t 

Besides the cases adjudged by the Hlwot-daw collectively, it has always 
been the custom for many suits to be referred to individual ministers at their 
own houses , and tins used to be one of the chief sources of their revenue, 
as costs to the amount of 10 per cent on the litigated property belonged of 
right to the judge 

The woon-douks form the third ordor of ministers, and may be termed 
the assistants of the woon-gyees, with whom they sit in the Hlwot-daw, 
though in an inferior position “ It is a disputed point whether the rank of 
atween-woon or woou-douk bp the higher "J 

The proviiKial administration may lie described as follows 
The <ountiy is divided into provinces of vory unequal size, those into 
districts, the districts into townships , the townships into villages or hamlets, 
of which the number in ea< h is indefinite 

The word in //n, literally meaning a ‘fortified town,' is apphed both to a 
province and a township 

The province is an aggregate of districts , and each particular one denves 
its name from the pnuci|ial town wnthm its boundary, being the residence of 
the governor The township takes its name from the principal village within 
it 


The governor of a province is called myo woon, and is vested with 
„ the entire eliarge, civil, judicial, military, and fiscal 

‘ K All the public business of the province is transacted 

m an open hall, called ayung-duw 

The district is governed by a myo-thoo-gyee Tho town, village, or ham 
,, . let by a > wa-tlioo gyee Those are all respectively 

Myo-tlioo-gyeo subordinate to omh other 

No public officer under the Burmese government ever receives any fixed 
. money salary The principal are rewarded by assj„n- 

moots of the labour and industry of a given portion 
of the inhabitants , and the inft nor ones by fees, perquisites, and irregular 
emoluments Extortion and bribery are common to the whole class 

The judicial and exet utive functions are so much blended m the Burmese 
form of administration, tliat tho establishments peculiarly lielouging to the 
former are not very numerous At the capital there is a judicial officer 
of high rank called the ta-ra-wa-thoo-gyee Iu former tunes the principal 
adm inistration of justice, in the capital at least, appears to have been conducted 
by him, but he now seems to have been depnved of the greater part of it by 
the encroachments of the two executive councils 

The palace has its own distinct governor called won-hmoo, one to each 
gate They are each supposed to have a thousand soldiers under them 

In the provincial courts there is an officer called the ht-kai, a kind 
of sheriff, and, m imitation of the councils at the capital, an officer named 
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na-lcan-daw, who discharges the office of a public informer Most of the 
Burmese officers in the provinces down to the ywa-thoo gyee, or chief of a 
village, have assessors of their own nomination called Irung, who take the 
drudgery off the hands of their chiefs, leaving the decisions to the latter 
A myo, or town, is divided into wards, or ayats, each of which is under the 
direction of an inferior police officer, called the ayat-goung 

The most intelligent and active officers connected with the administration 
g he of justice are the she-nays, or pleaders These per. 

3 sons are tolerably well acquainted with the laws and 

its forms, and occasionally useful and industrious To each court and public 
officer are attached a competent number of na-lams, or messengers, and 
annexed to tlio principal courts is always to be found the toung-hmoo, 
or executioner, with lus band of branded ruffians 

The myo-thoo-gyees and ywa-thoo-gyoes exercise a limited judicial 
authority within their respective jurisdictions, and are answorablo for the 
conservation of the peace Appeals in most instances ho from their author- 
ity to that of the provincial officers, but in criminal cases it ib limited to 
inflicting a few strokes of a rattan, and they can neither imprison nor fetter 
The authority of the chief of a district is of course greater than that 
of the township or village, and it rests with him to leave and decide eases 
where the parties belong to different towns or villages When the chief of 
towns or villages fail to produce the offender, they are made to answer the 
accusations themselves in their own persons at the piovmcial courts 

Burmese prisons are miserable places in point of accommodation, and as 
insecure as they are inconvenient Their insecurity 
' , *' J ' gives rise to tlio necessity of every prisoner being 

put into the stocks 

Witnesses are examined on oath, in extraordinary cases only In import- 
ant cases torture is applied both to principals and witnesses, and tho gaolers 
have frequent recourse to a mudifaoation of it for the purposo of extorting 
money from their prisoners 

Like other aemi-harbarous people, the Bnrmans have occasional recourse 
Trial b Didos] the trial by ordeal The accuser and accused 

3 are commonly required in such a enso to dip the 

point of the forefinger of the nght hand into meltod lead or tin At the 
end of threo days the finger is punctured with a m eille, when innocence is 
determined by blood flowing from the wound, guilt by the flow of watery 
fluid A good deal depends in such a case on the disposition of the 
operator 

The Burmese punishments are cruel and severe The lowest in the 
scale is imprisonment and fetters, the number of the 
PunlihmenU. latter varying according to circumstances from one 

pair up to nine Then follow confiscations, floggings, mutilations, per- 
petual slavery of the temples, and various forms of death, raoro or less cruel 
Decapitation is the most common of these, and crucifying is the usual 
punishment for daooits. Drowning, burying alive, and throwing to wild beast* 
used to be sometimes resorted to 

The law allows no individual responsibility, so that the punishment or 
execution of one often involves the members of a whole family, together with 
their relations and dependents Money, however, will expiate any offence, 
except treason and sacrilege The incorrigible, when no longer able to pay 
fines, are tattooed with a circle on the cheek, or the name of the offenoe on 
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their breast. Persons thus marked are deprived of civil rights and become 
dead in law 

The written oode, civil and penal, though severe, is on the whole wise 
and good, bat is little better than a dead-letter Balers from the highest to 
the lowest decide causes according to their own judgment or, more frequently, 
according to their own interest 

An odious system prevails of the office of constable, gaoler, and execu- 
tioner being united in the same person , and he is generally a criminal par- 
doned on consideration of his performing these duties for life 

He is called pa-kwet (or cheek circle), from a circle which is branded on 
each of his cheeks The pa-kwets are looked upon as outcasts, and when they 
die are denied funeral rights 

The Barmans commonly suffor death with the intrepidity or indifference 
of other Asiatic people 

From the constitution of the Burmese courts the administration of jus- 
tice must necessarily be both corrupt and vexatious The judges take bnbes 
from both sides, and thedecreo, unless m very palpable cases, will bem favour 
of him who pays highest Both the jndges and ministerial officers either 
subsist altogether or gain a principal part of their emoluments from litigation, 
and therefore do all in their power to promote it No prudent person therefore 
enters into a lawsuit , and “ putting a man into justice,” as the phrase is, is 
equivalent to inflicting upon him a most senons calamity — ( Crawford ) 

The thoo-gyees of towns and villages are held responsible for any robbery 
Individual reaponaibility of committed within tlieir jurisdictions, if they cannot 
thoo-gjoca. secure the robbers or trace them to Borne other juris- 

diction In this case he must not only make good the property taken, but pay 
the following charges on the amount — A charge of fifty in one hundred 
called kombo, one-half of which goes to the myo-woon and members of the 
provincial court, and one half to the king, a charge of ten in one hundred 
called ti-woon, one-half of which goes to the myo-woon and the other half to 
the queen’s minister , a charge of twenty five m one hundred which goes to 
the writers of the provincial court, and one of twelve and a half m one hundred 
for the messengers of the court Besides these, a sum of two tieals is paid to 
a person called the aeng-deng, and another of half a tioal to a person called 
the atha-bo 


In the case of abusive and provoking language the following are the 
Abusive Uufruaao charges — Fifteen tieals as a fine jiaid to the person 
aggrieved, seven and a half as kombo , one and a 
half as ti woon , two tacals each for the scribes and messengers, and two and a 


half for pickled tea. 

In the case of assault where no blood is shed the offender pays to the 
aggrieved party thirty tioals as damages, fifteen in 
the name of Kombo, three for Ti woon, two tieals each 


to the writers and messengers of the court, and two and a half for pickled tea. 
In cases of adultery the offender pays to the husband and pubho officers 
exactly the same fine and fees as in the case of 
Adultery common assault when no blood has been shed. 


Charges were made on the institution of any civil suit When an appeal 
was made from one court to another, various charges had to be paid 

The presentation of a petition to the myo-woon was accompanied by 
charges There were separate and distinct charges on oaths Everything 
connected with the administration of justice seems to be made a subject of 



extortion. The gaolers had their established fees and profits, which were 
extorted from prisoners under penalty of starvation and baa usage, 

Mr Crawford in concluding his remarks on the Burmese laws says 
a Although the Burmese government be arbitrary, and the administration, 
of jastice expensive and vexations, it is far from being efficient " The police 
is as bad as possible, and at the time of his writing the country wae overran 
with daooits and robbers 

As far as I could observe, the same remark applies to the Burman admin- 
istration of the present day, except that the exceedingly severe laws put in 
practice in cases of robbery and daooity have a most salutary determg effect. 
And it is only in times of political convulsions that the turbulent spirits break 
loose, and forming bands of dacoits, ravage certain districts 

As to bribes, the man who is prepared to pay another man's price is free 
to do much as ho pleases m Burma 

Formerly the head of every township paid a fixed sum yearly 
towards the imperial revenuo The money was either Bent direct to the 
imperial treasury or paid over to some official or inmate of the palace or 
zenana to whom it might has e been assigned In those days the Burmese 

f ovemment paid no fixed salaries Ministers, queens, &c , &3 , were supported 
y the grant of a township or of some village or circle within a township, and 
known by the name of myo-tsa, or “ eaters of the revenue " 

The position of the head of a township was thus in direct antagonism to 
the interests of the people He was responsible for the fixed yeaily revenue , 
but as he received no salary, he was compelled to squeeze as much as he could 
out of the people for the support of himBclf and his followers. 

The late king endeavoured to make a groat change in this system 
Many of the grants of revenues have been abolished, and the ministers and 
other officials and favourites arc now paid faxed salaries 

The people do not profit by the change The financial system is still as 
oppressive as ever The great principle of the Burmese rtyiise is, that the 
subject is the property of the king, and that ho is entitled to his labour gratis 
There is little or no private property in land Gardens and sites of houses, 
and sometimes tanks and fish ponds, are respected as private property, but 
lands in general are not regarded as property, or only as the property of the 
king The lands are distributed in small allotments of only a few acres, and 
in this shape are assigued to the immediate cultivators, — but only as tenants 
raising produce for the good of the king Under the despotic Bystem of the 
Burmese Government, no large areas of land can possibly accumulate in the 
hands of independent proprietors 

Tho potty proprietors owe tlicir oxistence to tlieir msigmficanoe The 
Burmese government claims the right of property in their labour, and collects 
such contributions as it pleases 

Besides such regular contributions, the cultivators arc subjected to 
occasional demands for extraordinary subsidies, 
Tkiet which are ordered through the Hlwot-daw Such 

demands ore invariably made a pretext for additional exactions, which go into 
the pockets of local officials 

« The cardinal tax over most ports of the country is a house tax, or 
family tax This seems to be assessed differently in different years, and them 
not by a fixed levy on each house A sum is assessed on each circle of vil- 
lages at an average rate per house, but the individual assessments ore above or 
below this average, aooording to the supposed capabilities of the householder. 
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•o that it acts aa a sort of rude property tax *” Exceptions from this 
tax are granted on the ground of military service to some, and to other* who 
are bound to give their services to the load authorities when required 

Next m importance is the tax on agriculture In some districts this is 
not paid in money but kind, 5 per oent being levied 

In other districts paddy tax is levied, sometimes amounting to 40 per oent , 
but generally only 12 or 15 

Tobacco land is generally taxed m silver 

Fisheries and salt are also taxed , and timber and forest produce are minor 
Bourocs of revenue, licenses being issued to persons who had a monopoly of 
brokerage 

“ There is so little system,” says Captain Ynle, “in the whole matter of 
Burmese revenue, that it is difficult to say what is ordinary and what is 
extraordinary \\ar or other contingencies are met by a levy of unusual 
amount. These levies are greatly aggravated by the peculation which they 
give scope for among the officials ” Petroleum, timber, and precious stones 
are royal monopolies 

The king in 1S55 received the following annual revenue ■ — 

£ 

227,500 
44,2o0 

271750 

As the troops and the greater portion of the boatmon are supported by 
the provinces, nearly the whole of the above amount may bo regarded as 
available for Idle personal expenses of the king 

Tho direct receipts into tho royal treasury from the Shan principalities, 
which retain their Tauibwas, arc believed to be trifling, but a number of 
hungry Burmese ofliuuls fatten upon the Shans in those states whnh are 
most completely uiuh r subjection, and a considerable stop of Shan country 
along tho eastern boundary of Burma prop* r, called the ‘ Myclat Ngay-goon/ 
or middle land niter taxed, is directly umlcr the king 


Profit on merchandise 
Customs duties 


CHAPTER VII 
TUB ARMY AND NAVY 
The Army 

8ince tlic time when Captain Yule wrote about the Burmese army in 
lboo, it has been steadily retrograding, so that what he then said regarding it 
may be taken as a flattering description of what it is at present. No WTiter 
has since then gone into the subject so fully, and the references to Burmese 
military matters which are now met with are few and brief Captain Yule 


• Yule, page 254 
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•ay* “ The king of Ava has no magazines or munitions of war, properly 
so-called He has a large number of heavy and field gang, nearly all of whtoh 
would be pronounced unserviceable by us , and for these there is a small supply 
of indifferent ammunition But he has neither trained gunners to fight nw 
artillery nor equipage to transport them ” 

The royal arsenal is situated within the palace walls, and the powder 
Arwmil. and artillery material collected are stored here The 

ordnance stored m the palace at that time consisted 
of about 270 brass guns of all sorts aud sizes, 200 iron gnns, and 40 mortars, 
with 500 jingala. Fifty-three of these were monnted on carnages, and nearly 
the whole of them were boneyoombed and unserviceable “ Out of the whole 
arsenal it is doubtful whether the Uurmans could bring into use more than thirty 
serviceable field-guns ” 

In addition to the gnus at the capital, there are a few pieces at some 
provincial towns of importance, such as Toung-dwen gyee, Monay, and Thien- 
nee “Cannon has not that mysterious influence over the Burman that it 
possesses over the mind of the Golundaz of India The country is unfavour- 
able to its transport, had they even the requisite equipages, which they have 
not And in estimating the military resources of the Burmans, both their 
cavalry and artillery may be safely left out of tho calculation 

“ Artillery to a Burmese army wnnld prove rather an encumbrance 
than an auxiliary Tho energy that might otherwise be employed against 
an enemy would bo expended in attending to the safety of their guns It is 
only behind a breastwork thrown up in a dense jungle, where ho thinks he 
cannot be turned, that the Burman becomes really dungerous, and whatever 
mi) he the amount of opposition, whatever the damage inflicted by the 
Burmaus in any future war with us, that amount will depend upon the number 
of muskets in tluir possession line number must chiefly depend on whether 
they are prohibited from importing firearms through our territories or not ” 
Though the life of every subject is at the disposal of the king, and 
„ . . , every male is liable to serve as a soldier whenever 

muing vim. called 0 n, the strength of a Burmese force must 
depend, not so mu<h on the population, as on the number of men the 
king can feed in a collected state, or the amount the occupied districts 
can be made to support, — and the efhcicncy of this force, of course, on the 
number of muskets When soldiers are required for war, the Illwot-daw issues, 
under precept from the king, orders to the go\ ernors of provinces to collect 
the contingent they are bound to prroide 'Ihe provincial rulers convey 
these orders to the myo thoo-gyees and the taik-thoo-gyees (heads of town- 
ships and circles of villages), and by them conveyed to the village thoo-gyees 
Tho mode of raising these levies differs in detail in almost every district, 
but the system followed in some districts now within our jurisdiction may 
be cited as an example On the levy being called out, sixteen families were 
formed into what was named " one house, and were required to furnish two 
soldiers, and sometimes more The selection of tho conscripts rested with 
the thoo-gyees, and those selected were at liberty to provide a substitute either 
by paying a sum of money or by cancelling a debt. But generally the 
men fixed on were those unable to pay their share of the contribution raised 
from the people for the support of the contingent. Ihe sixteen families 
had to provide their soldiers with arms and ammunition, and on leaving for 
service with one basket of rice (56 lbs ) and money at the rate of five rupees per 
.month for the number of months the duty was expeoted to last. When the 



ammunition became expended, the officer commanding the oontmgent oollected 
money from the soldiery and purchased a supply where he could. Am- 
munition is sometimes issued from the royal magazine at the capital 

Besides these provincial levies, there is a force of a more permanent oha- 
racter from whioh the soldiers on duty at the capital 
Be ® n * rm * are drawn These are supposed to be always prepared 

for service, and the villages or distnots from which they are drawn are 
generally exempted from taxation Several corps of these troops are dressed 
in uniform, hut there is little indication of training or discipline The offioera 
are often most unfit, — petty traders or village accountants These officers 
are as follows — 


The bo-gvee, or commandant. 

Two or three boe. 

Thme-thnuk ft) oca or oaptain of 60 

Akyata, or captains of 10 

The woon-gyees and other offioers of state taka the position of general officers 
on oocasions 

When a service lasts longer than is expected, and the levies are at a 
distance from their own houses, contributions aro levied from time to time 
on the people of the district for the support of 
Yul0, their own contingents, but as little of tins contri- 

bution ever reaches its destination, the soldiers are thrown on the resources of 
the inhabitants, and, unchecked by their chiefs, they plunder and harry at 
will The advent of troops to any district is looked on with great horror 
by the villagers, and soldier and robber are considered nearly equivalent terms 
With all the deficiencies of the Burmese soldier he has one great advant- 
age over our disciplined troops, lie requires no commissariat At ono end 
of his musket he carries his mat to slot p on , at the other his cooking pot 
Bound his loins is hound a wallet of the rice, winch, with a few chillies, composes 
his simple fare These and the dlia with which he entrenches or huts himself 
complete in Ins idea every requisite for a campaign 

Captain Hannay, who accompanied a Burmese force to the frontiers of 
Assam in 1835-36, describes their manner of mareh- 
Burmose troop, on tlw march « The men, ” says he, “ to the number of 800 

march in single file, each man occupying a space of six feet, being obliged to 
carry a bangliy containing provisions, cooking pots, &c , besides his musket, 
strapped to the banghy stick This is the most common mode of marehmg, but 
some carry their provisions in baskets, which they strap across their forehead 
and shoulders, having their arms free to carry their muskets, but as to usmg 
them, it is out of the question, and I should say the whole party are quite 
at the mercy of any tnbe who chose to make a sadden attack on them ” 
If, however, their manner of marching shocked Captain Hannay 's military 
ideas, the celerity with which they hutted themselves in the jungle excited his 
admiration He continues “ On reaching the en- 
camping ground these men gave proof how well they 
were adapted to tins mode of travelling, for in an hour after their arrival, 
every individual had constructed a comfortable hut for himself, and was busily 
engaged cooking his nee, which, with the addition of a few leaves from cer- 
tain shrubs in the jungle, forms the diet of the Burmese soldier on the march w 
The inhabitants of certain districts are especially considered the hereditary 
soldiers of the Alompra dynasty, holding their lands in tenure by military 
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wmce Mout-shobo, Madeya, Alonng-myo, IKbaven, and Kunm-myn, are 
the moat important of these districts Though their fighting men are an undis- 
ciplined rabble, they are looked upon by the BnrmanB themselves as among 
their best and bravest soldiers They have always boen noted for their attach- 
ment to the present race of kings The Burmese inhabitants of Amarapoore 
and Sagaing would prove equally loyal 

The military organisation, as far as it goes, is ns follows The soldiers 
are formed into bodies of 500, two such bodies being associated together in 
a manner similar to the union of two battalions in one regiment, one body 
being termed the “ North," and the other the " South," “ five hundred ” 

The officers with the permanent force arc very inferior m point of quali- 
fication They are as under — 


Ojjictrt to a battalion 

1 bo-gyee or commandant. II) captains of 60 ' tkwe-thouk gyoes. 

6 l>o» or a n Union* 60 sergeants. 

2 adjutants 


The above numbers are from the Manila! ay Oa~et.tr of 1 S79, and from 
the same authority I give the following enumeration of the troops in and 
about Mandalay in 1870 — 


Infantry 

* 6 ‘inner regiments average numbers 
t 1 outer regiments 
J )1 battalions , 


Cavalry 

6 regiments each probably numbering 


Probably 


Artillery 


Total 


1 020 = 6 100 
1,21.0 = SSiX) 
3Do — 4 046 

10 246 

600 = 2 000 


600 
1C 245 


The bo-gyees and bos only seem to hold a position analogous to that of 
our commissioned officers 

As before stated, there is no distinction amongst the Burmans between 
the civil and military services This is an essentially Mongol usage, and 
treasurers and magistrates are expected to be as well qualified for the com- 
mand of armies as for the discharge of their ci\ il duties 

A description of an army supposed to number 00,000 men is given by 
Major Snodgrass, which may be here inserted, as explaining the possible results, 
even at the present day, of an order for mobilisation — “ The musketeers were 
estimated at 85,000 Great numbers were armed with jingals — a most annoy- 
ing piece carrying a ball of from 6 to 12 ounces, and mounted on a carnage 

* Of these, 8 had North and South battalion! or wing*, varying m atrength from 850 
to 850 each. 

t The wing* of these are termed right * and left. 1 

X Termed miscellaneous. 




which two men can manage and move about at pleasure. The Casaay hone 
amounted to 700 , and a considerable body of men was attached to the gi ins, 
which were earned from the nver to the scene of action on elephants 

"The rest of the force was armod with swords and spears, and well pro- 
vided with the necessary implements for stockading and entrenching “ 

If the system of levies fails, the treasury of tho king of Burma cannot long 
support the expense of keeping troops on a paid footing 

A recent authority, well conversant with Burmese affairs, gives the fol- 
lowing sketch of the present numbers and quality of the Burmese army “ The 
Burmese Government have plenty of guns of a kind, but few or no trained 
gunners, and very imperfect ammunition They are far from being so well 
equipped m this respect now os they were 27 years ago, and our experience m 
the last war (1858) proved tliat their artillery was incapable of producing 
much effect I question also the ability of the king to put 20,000 musketeers 
in the held under any emergency , and I have no hesitation in expressing my 
own personal conviction, that he would never send half that number beyond his 
own frontier while there was tho remotest chance of a counter-attack being 
made on his capital As regards the quality of his forces, I can only say 
that in my opinion a single brigade of troops, numbering between 2,000 and 
8,000 men, would have no difficulty in routing and utterly dispersing the 
whole military forces of the king in the open field ” 

But though Burma has thus retrograded since tho days when Snodgrass 
wrote his account, the manner in which the Burmans conduct war remains 
unchanged The same natural obstacles as were encountered by the invading 
army in 1825 would be met with now by a force crossing the boundary of 
British Burma on its way to Mandalay, while the same measures of resistance 
would be adopted as were believed m by the Burmans of those days, — a war 
of defence by the construction of stockades at every point of importance, the 
absolute desolation of the invaded territory, and the removal of all supplies 
carnages, &e , coupled with a necessary offensive when the levies could 
no longer be held together 

lie high degree of art attained by tho Burmans m the construction of 
defensive lines of stockades will be best understood by the description of the 
stockade encountered by our troops at Donabew This extended, according to 
Major Snodgrass, for nearly a mile along the sloping bank of the Irrawaddy, 
its breadth varying, according to the nature of the ground, from 500 to 800 
yards. The stockading was composed of solid teak timbers from 15 to 17 feet 
high, driven firmly into the earth and placed as closely as possiblo to each other 
Behind this wooden wall the old brick ramparts of the place rose to a consider- 
able height, strengthening the front defences by means of crossbeams, and 
affording a firm and elevated footing to the defenders 

Upwards of 150 guns and swivels were mounted on the works, and the 
garrison was protected from the shells of the besiegers by well contrived tra- 
verses and excavations A ditch of considerable magnitude and depth 
surrounded the defences, the passage of which was rendered difficult by spikes, 
nails, holes, and other contrivances Beyond the ditoh, several rows of strong 
railing were next interposed , and m front of all an abattis 80 yards broad, and 
otherwise of a most formidable description, extending round the place exoept on 
the nver face, where the deep and rapid Irrawaddy presented a sufficient barrier 

Before the right face, or that lowest down to the nver, two strong 
outworks were constructed, while a heavy and extensive jungle intervened 
between the right and rear faoe, covering about a thud of the latter 
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In 1852 Captain C B Young, s l , describe* two forts on the Irrawaddy 
above Proms as works very carefully and substantially built, and in a manner 
which would have done no discredit to a European engineer, being revetted 
throughout with stout posts and planks , provided with powder magazines of 
the beet construction, and also with lean-to earth-covered casemates, to protect 
the defenders from the fire of shells, fee They also contained a long and 
capacious underground gallery for stores 

The Burmese system of making approaches covered by rapid entrenchment 
la thus described by Snodgrass " When the formation of their troop* was oom- 
Bnodgimw pleted, the soldiers of the left column, also laying 

aside their spears and muskets, commenced operations 
with the entrenching tools with such activity and goodwill, that in the course of 
a couple of hours their hnehad wholly disappeared, and could only be traced by 
a parapet of new earth, gradually increasing in height and assuming such forms 
as the skill of the engineer suggested 

“ The moving masses, which had so very lately attracted our anxious atten- 
tion, had sunk into the gronnd , and to any one who had not witnessed the 
whole scene the existence of the subterranean regions would not have been 
credited The occasional movement of a chief with his gilt umbrella from place 
to place superintending the progress of their labour was the only thing that 
now attracted notice By a distant observer the hills covered with mounds of 
earth would have been taken for any thing rather than the approaches of an 
attacking army , but to us, who had watched the whole strange proceeding, it 
seemed the work of magic or enchantment ” 

The trenches were found to bo a succession of holes capable of containing 
two men each, and excavated so as to afford shelter both from the weather and 
the fire of an enemy Even a shell lighting in the trench could at most kill 
two men Their troops are not relieved while making their approaches, each 
hole containing a supply of nee, water, and even fuel, for two men , and under 
the excavated bank a bed of straw or brushwood, to allow of one man sleeping 
while his comrade watches 

One line of trenches completed, its occupiers, taking advantage of the 
height, push forward to where the second Imp is to be opened, their place being 
immediately taken up by fresh troops from the rear, and so on, progressively 
When not m the immediate presence of the enemy, the Burmese soldiery are 
said to be peculiarly open to surpnsal, being generally heedless of tho most 
ordiuary military precautions h von wheu not taken actually unawares, the} are 
easily disheartened by a bold and unexpected attack, and will not long maintain 
a struggle against a pushing und resolute, though numerically inferior, enemy 
The chief assistant to the Burman m his system of guerilla warfare, and 
the main difficulty in the way of foreign enemies, is the climate of tho country 
he inhabits, — insalubrious jungles and pestilential marshes, with rivers and 
mountain torrents, excepting during a comparatively short dry season, opposing 
the invader at every step * 

By the Burman, obstacles of this description are, however, little regarded 
Half -amphibious m his nature, he takes to the water without fear or reluctance 
He is besides always provided with a chopper , and, expert m the construction 
of rafts when necessary, seldom encumbered with commissariat or equipage 
oi any kind, he is at all times ready to move at the first summons of his 
chiefs , and when unembarrassed by the presenoe of an enemy, the Burmese 


• This does uot apply to Upper Burma (D M) 
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troop* divide into parties, for the greater oelenty of movement and provi- 
sioning of the men, each panning his own route to the plaoe of general 
rendezvous 

Of late years, the Burmese government have attempted to improve the 
efficiency of the troops , and the late king employed Europeans to organise his 
army, but a very small amount of success appears to have attended his efforts 
The Burmese soldier being by nature indolent and averse to undergo any 
unnecessary labour, the foreign officers who were employed to drill him were 
obliged to cnt down the drills and make them easy for him Accordingly it 
takes a considerable tune to impart bnt a small amount of instruction From 
all aooounts the best of these “ drilled troops ” are very indifferent, and cannot 
even march regularly, but move in a confused mob 

In 1879 a camp was established outside the city of Mandalay, at which 
about 1 6,000 troops were assembled, and were exercised m field manoeuvres by 
French and Italian officers 
The force consisted of— 


Infantry 18 000 

CftTulry 2,500 

Artillery 600 

Total 10 0U0 


These officers estimate the numbers of drilled troops at 15,000 to 20,000, 
( including the boatmen, or marine battalion, and the 

' Lrr ""' serviceable muskets at 18,000, namely 10,000 rifled 

muzzle-loaders and 8,000 flint muskets 

It is probable that few of the so-called serviceable muskets are really so, 
as they have been lying in the palace uneared for, and covered with rust, for 
years 

A number of brass rifled guns of small calibre have been turned out of 
late years, some of which have been reported by the 
BM«d gmn Resident at Mandalay as of good quality Mr M 

G Johnson, who was for some years Civil and Mining Engineer to the King 
of Burma, seems to have a poor opinion of them In a letter to the Secretary 
of State for India, 5th April 1879, he writes “Their guns are of the very 
worst construction At one time every gun was tested immediately on leaving 
the arsenal, bnt as every gun bo tested invariably burst on the first trial, 
the experiment was considered too expensive, and testing was abandoned ” 
Attempts have been sJbo made to construct breech-loading guns and rifles, 
gatling guns and torpedos, but with what success is not known One tor- 
pedo is known to have been constructed, and having been loaded with 80 lbs. 
of dynamite, was left lying on the side of the road 

Mr Johnson further says “ The whole force of the Burmese army may 
be said to be concentrated at Mandalay, and my 
Hr Johnson. experience tells me that the influence of the king 

and oourt does not extend beyond a radius of 50 miles around the capital, ana 
beyond 10 or 80 miles on either side along the banks of the nver Irrawaddy " 
8moe the accession to the throne of the present king, nearly all the Europeans 
have been discharged from the Government service Aocordmg to the Ran- 
goon newspapers, the king has reoently enrolled a body of three thousand 
Chinese troops 
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There it no doubt bat that the Burmese authorities ate moat tmxmt to 
improve the quality of their soldiers. Daring the two month* I wa* m 
Mandalay there wae boll firing going on almost daily The men were paraded 
round the palaoe on the east and south sides of the enclosure, and here they 
squatted down until the order wae given to march They were then marohed 
out of the east gate, and to the east of Mandalay hill, where the butts are 
situated Their arms are so had that good shooting could not be expected 
from them On these occasions they wore a sort of loose ooat and putsoos. 
The musket was always carried with the stock over the shoulder and the muzzle 
pointing into the back of the man in front 

When m full dress, the infantry wore red tunics, red lacquered helmets 
with a brass plate in front, bright blue trousers with soarlet stripes, and looked 
very gay — but like anything in the world but soldiers 

At one stroke of the gong, they knelt down and shikkoed, at another 
stroke they stood up, looked about them, and conversed cheerfully with their 
neighbours 

They sometimes marched m column of sections, and sometimes m four*. 
Each company was preceded by a couple of standards on lance poles, and every 
regiment had the name of some animal or reptile to distinguish it. For 
example, one regiment would be called the “ regiment of the dragon," and the 
men belonging to it would be provided with a tattooed dragon on the small of 
their backs Another regiment would be the “ battalion of the bou, ” and its 
soldiers would in bke place and manner be adorned with the picture of a lion. 

There were about seven regiments about Mandalay, or 7,000 men These 
were the so-called regular soldiers They were strong, well-seasoned looking 
men, and with proper drill and discipline would, I have no doubt, make good 
soldiers I should tluuk the average ago would he over thirty years, and the 
average height 5 feet 4 inches , hut all were strong, muscular men 

There were some bullock batteries These were small popguns about 1 or 
2 inches diameter and 18 to 20 inches long on fine 
Bullock bsttery strong bullocks These bullocks also “ shikkoed” by 

dropping on their foreknees when the men did so, and again rose when the gong 
Bounded “ rise up “ It was intensely ridiculous to think of the trouble that 
must have been wasted in teaching these animals to salaam to the king while 
they were carrying harmless popguns incapable of doing injury There were 
some ammunition wagons neatly got up and adapted for bullock draught 

The cavalry — men and pomes — were there in exactly the same dress and 
irregularity as described by Snodgrass and Laune 
Cavalry The small ill kempt pomes, the enormous leather 

saddle flaps, the sowar sitting with his knees into his ohm, and seeming to 
hold on by his beelB There they were dll ty and. disorderly— the most irregular 
and useless cavalry in the world 

For cavalry purposes, the Burmese pony may be at onoe disposed of a* 
entirely unsuitable But for mounted infan try be would be invaluable. The 
hardy little creature will cany any weight, and will scramble over any ground, 
through mud and water, and may be relied on to do his five or six miles an 
hour for some hours— say three or four Easily and cheaply fed, requiring no 
care, and never sick or sorry, a couple of thousand of these during a campaign 
would give a great advantage to the aide that possessed them. 

Colonel Horace Browne, who was Resident of Mandalay for some time, 
and probably the moat intelligent offloer who was ever in Burma, wrote a* 



follow! about the Barmen soldiers, and the warlike prepanraons oy wmcn me 
Burmese Government nought to intimidate the British Government in 1879 • — ■ 
“ When I am asked whether 1 consider that these outward and visible 
mihtary demonstrations are so formidable as to be 
Ooloeel Hotsm Breww iiopi ft ggnoug danger to British terntory, I can wily 
reply that by themselves they are not a direct source 
of danger to anyone outside of the king’s own territories I think that the 
only feelings which an examination of the military preparations here wonld 
excite m the min d of any military man looking at them from a military point 
of view would be feelings of intense amusement and ridicule No one, I think, 
acquainted with the people could seriously maintain that the crowds of ill- 
armed, frightened villagers, who are kept m the ranks only by attaching a ' flog- 
ging man ' to every ten, could ever be a source of danger to any foreign enemy 
" Such information as I get leads me to believe that there is hardly a man 
in the so called regular army who has the slightest intention of being con- 
strained to do any real fighting 

“ The feelings of those belonging to the artillery foroo I do know with 
tolerable certainty These men are nearly all descendants of the Portuguese 
and French colonists of the sixteenth and seventeenth oentunes From their 
foreign descent they are supposed to have some special aptitude for gunnery 
They are now Burmanm appearance and habits, and m everything except religion 
But they are all Roman Catholics, and their pnests know them thoroughly 
To their priest they make no secret of the fact that the first appearance of a 
foreign enemy across the frontier would be for them the signal of * every 
man to his own village ' The idea of shutting themselves up m any of the 
new-fangled forts they langh to scorn * One shell from an Lnglish ship/ 
they say, ‘ would blow us to pieces ' The members of the other branches of 
the service perhaps are not intelligent enough to form such a correct apprecia- 
tion of their own powers , but I have reason to believe that their sentiments 
sue very similar to those entertained by the artillery ” 

I hrat saw these remarks on my return to Rangoon from Mandalay, and 
I was much struck by the singular manner in which Colonel Browne’s inform- 
ation coincided with what I lwd myBelf heard 

I learnt positively that nothing would induce the soldiers to fight They 
knew they had no chance against British troops, armed with breech-loaders, 
and would not even firo a shot, if an enemy appeared They were discontented, 
having received no pay for a long time, and moreover they did not approve of 
the state of affairs m Mandalay They seemed fully aware of their own short- 
comings in the matter of dull, arms, and officers, and quite settled in their 
determination not to fight 

In the present day the Burmese soldiers cannot fight even the Shane suc- 
cessfully, and the Burmese troops have been expelled from all the Shan 
territory from Thoung-zei north of Mandalay to Monay on the British 
frontier Only fifty-two years have elapsed since the first Burmese war Then 
Burma was a first rate Oriental power, and the oountry full of notorious 
soldiers It was something m those days to be a Burmese soldier There 
was always plenty of fighting, plenty of loot and slaves, if notorious If he 
fell, it was on the glorious battlefield, where he had perhaps done his full share 
of the fighting Now he has no fighting, or if he fights, it is only to be over- 
come , no loot or slaves, not even his legitimate pay What wonder is it then 
that the martial spirit has died out, and that the Barman, far from seeking 
the army as a career, does his best to shun it (J) M , 1883) 
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The Barman* malm gunpowder all over the conn try At hfaodalaj the 
powder nulla are on the Shway-ta-choung, north-west 


Anmonituo the city The powder, I believe, u not good. 

Penman on cape are also made, nut thev are very bod 

Small rifled cannon are made at Mandalay , bnt they are not now tested, 
as it was found that they invariably burst at the first trial 

The Navt 

The king of Burma’s navy consists of the old-fashioned war canoes and 
a few steamers he has armed with small cannon The war canoes are long and 
narrow, and are usually paddled by 40 to 60 men The arms are stowed in a 
rank running amidship The armed steamers are of little account 

Onnboait is poueuwn of ike Burmete Government 


Power Drwasht Anoement 


H P 75 6' 


2 Yaythanaymtha 

3 Sitgiayinbwm 

4 Myinyanymtha 


5 Yaythanaymgo 


Unknown 



This is a paddle boat of about 
200 tone, bodt at Mandalay by 
a Burman Her length is 120 
foot, and her breadth 21 feet, 
liar armament u from 8 to 12 


only eome hair a dozen men to 
look after her 

Iren paddle steamer, length ISO 
feet, breadth 18 
Iron steamer 

Built of wood at Mandalay under 
Fnropean supervision. Not so 
heavy as the Bandoola. 
Iangth 180 feet, breadth 21 
Iron 180 feet long, 21 broad. 


Steamert belonging to Ike Burmete Government 


1 Sitkyayinbyan 


4 Yaysbanaymbyan 

6 Toolooymbyan 
8 Toolooymban 

7 Sitkyaymhlan 

8 Doungyinbyan 
8 Goodin 

10 Mandalay 


Iron sea-going screw bought by 
Mr Jones in J870-71 

about 4' 280 tone { * ** 

, , ry-s, r Iron atom wheel steamers, about 

about 3 300 „ l 200 feet long and 21 broad. 

, f Iron side paddle steamers, about 

do 10O „ ( 100 foot long bv 14 broad 


qo ruu „ ^ 100 foot long bv 14 broad 

n . m r , f Same as Noe 8 and 9, but Sight- 
Unknown Unknown [ , .^ler ^ 

do do. Small iron «de paddle, sold to 

Burmete Government by Mr 
Cotton m 1878. 


if B — Tb« Doi me o Gortrament ] 
atUsKUa? Sow ot than ban t u 


mm alao 10 rtMin Usnehet of TKrimai »I*m, lytujf qogt d along the ttahi 
i or two ta ding* otiun k* dMerttd (V JC, itmh 
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CHAPTER vm 

BURMESE POETS. 

A loss the coarse of the Irrawaddy between the British frontier and Man- 
dalay, a distance of over 300 miles, there ore many strong positions where 
an mvading force could be cheeked, besides those already fortified In former 
wars Burmese generals have displayed much military genius in the selection 
of positions, and engineering skill m strengthening them Nevertheless it 
is at present quite impossible to say with any certainty what positions would 
be selected in the event of a war, as it would depend entirely on the capnoe 
of the general in command at the time I will, however, after describing 
the forts, mention a few places which appeared to me the strongest on the 
river 


Forts on the Irrawaddy 

Unfortunately for themselves, the Barmans have given np their teakwood 
Fortfc stockades and taken to bnck and mortar forte of 

European construction In his stockade the Bar- 
man was at home, and would stick to it as long as his flank was not turned, and 
he knew its capability of resisting artillery fire In a masonry fort he is not 
happy , it does not suit the genius of lus people, and he has no faith whatever 
in it In this he shows much reason, for the present structures along the 
banks of the Irrawaddy, dignified by the name of forts, are of littlo resisting 
power and not to be compared, m point of strength, with the tough teakwood 
stockades of former days 

The following are the forts on the Irrawaddy — 

1 Koolee-gone or Koolee-gyoung left bunk 

2 Myin his Right hank. 

3 Ava Redoubt Left bank 

4. Sagaing Redoubt Right bank 

6 Ava Wall Left bank. 

6 Tha-bva-dan Rodonbt Left bank 

The Koolee-gona redoubt is situated on the left hank of the river 
opposite Mym-hla, on high ground estimated to be 

Koo ee gone on 450 feet above the level of the nver It is only 35 

feet from the edge of its steep bank 

“ The trace of the work is rectangular, without bastions or flank defence of 
any kind, and without a ditch Its length from north to south, as ascertained 
by pacing, is 210 feet, and breadth 155 feet It is apparently divided into two 
portions The northern part is a walled redoubt 156 x 112 feet The mean 
. height of the walls, which are loopholed, is 12 feet, 

o portion. they have a banquette in places This portion of 

the work has two openings, one on the north-east corner 7i feet wide, and one 
on the west 3 feet wide They are closed with wooden doors, and there are no 
traverses Inside the redoubt are two masonry barracks 64 x 47 feet The 
parapet walls on the roof of these are loopholed, and have apparently a com- 
mand over the northern wall The southern wall seems to have a command 
over the barracks and northern wall ” 

An opening in the south wall communicates with the southern portion of 
the work, which is enclosed by an earthen parapet. 
Southern work. ^j, e apace inside being 76 x 155 feet The southern 
parapet is 27 feet wide at the base, and has six smoothbore guns mounted 
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Burmese soldiers could be disposed of in a very short tune Thu operation 
might be completed m two hours from the tune of disembarking 

The road from Patanagd is not commanded by the fort until within 200 
yards of it, and if the attack took the form of a coup do matu, as it should do, 
there would be little likelihood of any obstructions being met with. 

The position on which this fort u situated is well chosen, but the work 
itself appears contemptible 

A few shells from a 40-pounder would knock it to bits 

Paya-gyee village is only half a mile from Tat-kone or Koolee-gone Its 
height is estimated to be 300 feet A cart road leads to this place from 
Patauag-6 

There is another hill, with a pagoda on it, near Gway-kone village It 
is about 120 feet high , it is 400 paces from the fort, and about 600 paces 
from Paya-gyee village The deep channel for steamere is about 200 paces 
from the fort 


An 

doubt. 


The depth of water at Patanagd is not exactly known, but it is said to be 
sufficient to admit of the steamers lying close to the bank 

The building called Myin-hla redoubt is nearly opposite Koolee-kone It 
is a square of about 200 feet,— thick masonry with* 
yin ”* “ out diteb or dank defence of any kind The walls 

are nearly 20 feet high On the north west Bide a large part has been earned 
away by the floods, which cover all the surrounding land with water It is 
entered from the western side by two staircases, which, sloping from north 
and south along the face, meet at the top There 
were DO guns nor garrison m it when I passed in 
1882, and I think it most likely that one or two floods will make an end of it. 
The fort west of Ava is called the Sin gone fort It is a square, each 
side measuring 260 feet Outside the fert is a ditch, 
(or m-gono) re w ij 0se outer and inner face is lmed with masonry 
It is 18 feet deep and 26 feet wide The gate is on 
the east side of the fort, and to enter it a movable bridge is laid over the ditch 
There is only one flight of steps to get down mBide 

The rampart is 12 feet high and its sloping width 16 feet There is a 
depression of 4 feet, lined with brick on the inside , and behind this, covered 
by the rampart, troops can fire from the top of the brick magazines The 
ramparts will admit of cannon and mortars being mounted on them The 
breadth of the magazines ib 16 feet, and a parajiet of masonry 4 feet high 
protects the inner edge These magazines do not at present contain any ammu- 
nition when required, this will have to be placed m them In September 
1880 there were 65 men in the fort, each armed with a musket The quantity 
of ammunition was, howe\er, small, and would only servo for a few rounds per 
man Each man is furnished with a pony, and the men live with their wives 
within the outer rampart on the east side next the gate in small lints of 
bamboo and thatch The ditch outside the fort contains water daring the 
reins, but dries up in the months of December and January 

To the north the glacis slopes down to the banks of the river for about 
80 paces At 500 paces west of the fort lies a village On the south there 
u a level plain one mile in extent which is planted with nee, maize, peas 
Between the fort and the village there is a plain, with an occasional tree planted 
here and there 

East of the fort np to the nver Myit-ngav the bank of the Irrawaddy 

u luted with a wall of earthwork Between the fort and the Myit-ngay there 
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are five gate* At each gate there are two parapeted works, one on each ode, 
projecting 10 feet to the front , and there are four bastions, one at each angle. 
The plans and sections give the dimensions m feet The wall is not broad 
enough to admit of heavy ordnance being placed on it 

Near the eastern corner of the city there is a spot coloured red on the 
map, the height of which is on a level with the outer bnck wall The spot 
is constructed of bnck, and is therefore exceedingly strong On the top of 
it there are wooden monastenes and a bnck monastery The bnck monastery 
is 50 feet high The roof would serve admirably for guns to be mounted on 
top These monastenes would shelter 1,000 troops comfortably South of 
these monastenes 500 feet is a village consisting of many houses, among whioh 
are those of the atween-woon, the secretary, the inspector of police, as also 
the telegraph station, and the bursar West of the city there are two 
bndges of masonry over the ditch Going by the road from these hndges 
the Sin-gone fort is 850 paces distant The village near the city is called 
San-ya South of the village, following the road along the ditch one comes 
to a road south of the Tada oo (head of the bridge) bazaar, winch leads to the 
8han states — (Native information, 1881 ) 

Prom the walls of Ava, both Sagaing and Tha-bya-dan f >rts could be bom 
barded The banks of the Irrawaddy are from ZOO to 2 )0 feet from the walls 
Note by Mayor MacNetll — The explorers’ desonptions of the redoubt 
appear correct, as far as could be judged when passing it in the steamer It is 
close to the embankment There were no guns mounted when I passed, nor 
do I believe there are any platforms for them 

The embankment of Ava is of earth with an exterior revetment It 
appeared much the same as tlio Mandalay embankment, only better revetted 
It can be crossed in most places 

It would be easy to take the redoubt and embankment by direct assault 
There wonld be no occasion to go round the Hank, and even if it was armed 
with the best guns the Burmans possess, a few shells would silence them 

I was informed at Mandalay that the Sag ung redoubt was precisely the 
same as the Ava one m size and construction, 
n " except tliat it had no ditch It appeared to me, 

looking at it from the river, to answer this description I looked carefully all 
over the right bank, but failed to see uny other foi t There are certainly some 
buildings which might easily be mistaken for native forts, and possibly may 
be , but tlie only work which I saw deserving the name was the redoubt a little 
above the Ava one 

It may be as well, however, to give the native explorer’s account of it. 
The Sagaing fort is situated on the right bank of the nver, close to 
the bank, and within the village of Sagaing, a portion of which is enclosed 
by a parapet on three sides The fort consists of a rampart 8 feet high and 
10 feet wide, with interior and exterior revetment walls, the face and flanks of 
the rampart being towards the nver A loopboled wall extends the flanks to 
loO feet inland, and the gorge is protected by a walled curtain, with walled 
bastions at the ends for flank defences The space inside is extensive 

The garrison is said to consist of 156 men. No 
access is permitted to the intenor 

There is a masonry breakwater, which also appears to be a small harbour, 
on the east. 

There is no information as to armament, magazines, or water-supply 
inside. 


• IK 
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The fort a surrounded up to ite walls by tree* and hot*. The buildings 
inside are of wood, with bled roof* 

It u co mmanded by high ground behind, from which however it cannot 
be seen, owing to the jungle 

The explorer gave the following description of the 
fort 


nw-iga-eu fort. 


The lowest layer consists of a platform of masonry 8 feet deep On the 
north and west sides from the ground there are four thicknesses, including bnck 
magazines. On the south and east sides there are three thicknesses, including 
the bnck foundation and bnck magannes. 

The outer bnck f oundabon is three feet high Then comes a level four 
feet broad , then comes the rampart, with a height of 10 feet and a sloping 
breadth of 20 feet, revetted with S feet of bnck Four feet below this is a ter- 
replein 25 feet wide, and nsing from the end of this is another rampart 16 feet 
wide and 20 high, revetted with three feet of bnck The parapet ib 4 feet, and 
the terreplein 20 feet, lined with bnok Below this are magazines There is 
also a parapet on the inner edge The intenor of the work is 166 feet There 
are four entrances to the magazines, «* , one on each side On the east side 
there is a gate and on the west a sally port Leading to the space between the 
two ramparts over the eastern gate there is a flying bndge for the convenience 
of the garrison 

Fifty feet in front of the eastern gate is a mass of earth 80 feet long by 
60 broad and 18 high The top is 6 feet wide 

There are four ranges of stables for the accommodation of the men The 
garrison is relieved every three months from Mandalay 

Two hundred and fifty feet south of the redonbt is the village of 
Tha-bya-dan, consisbng of 15 houses South of the village is a plain of tall 
coarse grass 0 or 7 feet high called " kaiug/' with trees here and there To 
the west of the redoubt bean and maize holds extend as far as the month of the 
Myit-ngay 

East of the redoubt and some 2,000 paces distant is the hill of Shway- 
gyay-yet 

Note bf Major MaeNetll — There is no ditch or flank defences of any 
description, no guns, and no platforms The ground on which it stands is 
covered with water during the floods, and it stands a good chanoe of being 
washed away 

There is no gate in the gateway and, as usual m Burmese forts, there are 
footpaths across the ramparts 

Any steamer with a few companies of nfles on board could run close up to 
this redoubt, and there being no protection for the gunners, the nfles oould 
prevent a shot being fired, while a couple of companies could land and rush 
the place 

There is not a gun at present on any one of the forts I have described , and 
as all the available guns are kept in the palace at Mandalay, they conld not be 
mounted under 20 or 80 days, as there are no platforms nor carnages for 
them. 

If mounted, they would have to be “en barbette,” and the Burmans 
would never work them exposed to our nfle fire 

tt, wcraJiuot be worthwhile, if we had gtmboate, to land trooije and turn 
‘feaem, vrvCu the exwpltiou (A hva, €hey can "be run over wVOnoui luSktiity 

A flotilla steamer or two, with a ooupie of 6 S' rifled howitzers, eoold 
anchor a thousand yards or so below and blow thq — to hits. 
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General Blake make* the following remarks on the attack of Burmese 
Attack of Botoum pod positions “Burmese fight obstinately behind stock* 
Uou. ades, but are as timid as sheep if they have any idea 

that an attempt is bemg made to tom their flanks Therefore I have mofla it 
one of mv axioms to spare my men Should I have an opportunity, only to 
make a false demonstration in front, and at any loss of time (amess other 
(tenons matters would be involved in the same) to cat my way through the 
lnngle, and thus to turn the flank or get to the rear Here the Intelligence 
Department becomes of vital importance, and here also the great advantage 
of knowledge of the language of the country " (June 1875) 

There are few positions on the Irrawaddy which are not commanded by 
some adjacent ground So that to occupy the strongest ones would require a 
much larger force that the Burmese king would allow to go to any distance 
from the capital in time of war 

In the first Burmese war Malloon and Pagan-myo were the two places 
selected to check the British advance 

As to the former, it was badly chosen, being on the side of a sloping 
hill, and within easy range of the artillery stationed on the opposite bank 
(Fatanagd), only 600 yards distant 

Fagan is a better situation, as there is material enough in the old pagodas 
to construct any works 

The strongest positions on the nver are — 

lit — At No 1 Island (Toung-dwen) below Patanagd 

Snd — Koolee-kone, h olding Patanagd as weU. 

3rd — Sila y rook 

1th . — Pagan 

6<i. — flagamg, Ava, and Bhway-gyay yet hill. 

Of course, m a line of river over 800 miles, there are many other good 
positions, but it would be confusing to give each place that might with advant- 
age be defended I have therefore selected the above five positions, which 
appear to me capable of being turned to more account than any of the others 


CHAPTEB, IX 

HORODOGY, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

Tsm are five different eras known in Burmese chronology • — 

(1) The Kaw-dsa era — whioh after lasting for 8,660 years was abolished by the grand 
father of Gaudama in b c 691 

(8) Bhodaw Een tsa-na s era — whioh lasted tall Gaodama s death m B.C 548 
(8) The rebsious era — which was current until a.d. 68 

(4) King Tha-moon-da-nt s era — established am 88 at Prome, and lasted until a.D 639 
(6) The preaent era — estabbahed m a.n 639 by PuppMaw Bahaa, who usurped the 
throne of Pagan.* 

The ordinary year commences m April, and consists of twelve lunar months 
of twenty-nine and thirty days alternately , and every third year a thirteenth 
is intercalated between the fourth and fifth 


• QntUttr qf British Dim, 1, 406. 
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The names of the month* are a* under — 


Tagoo 

Ka-ehoou 

About 

n 

April. 

May 

Na-yoon 

n 

June. 

Wa>ehoo 

Poo-tie-ya Wt-ehoo (intercalated every third yes r) 

•* 

July 

■Ws-eoung 

Te-tna-Ieng 

it 

August 

September 

T»-deng-gyoot 

if 

October 

Ta-ehoung moon 

, 

November 

Nat-daw « 

n 

December 

Pya tboo 

„ 

January 

Ta-bo-dwai 

„ 

February 

Ta boung 

tf 

March 


Fach month u divided into two parte , — the waxing, which lasts from the 
1st to the 16th, and the waning, from the 16th to the end The year is 
further divided into periods of seven days, which follow each other The days 
are named after seven of the planets ■ — 


Ta-naug-g»-nway 

Ta-neugla 

Buga 

Boodha-hoo 
Kvee-tha-bade 
Thouk kya 
Tea- no 


Son ■ day 
Moon « day 
Man day 
Mercury a day 
Jupiter a day 
Venn* day 
Saturn ■ day 


The night and day are each divided into four periods A day and night 
are divided into sixty hours, and these into sixty ‘ bee-za-na ' , each bee-za- 
na into six ‘ pran 1 , each pran into ten ‘ kha-na ‘ , and each kha-na into four 
‘ na-ia.' The na-ra lasts as long as it would take to wink the eye ten tunes, 
and, except for astrological purposes, is seldom used 

The Burmans have no instruments for keeping the time, which is some- 
times indicated by a reference to the position of the sun or moon , as — “ in the 
morning when the sun was a fathom above the horizon ”, “ when the sun was a 
tan tree's height ” , “ when children go to bed ” , “ when lights are lighted " , 
“ when grown up persons go to bed " , “ before the sky was hght " A penod 
is spoken of as — “the chewing of one mouthful of betel," or ten minutes, 
the " boiling one pot of nee, " or twenty minutes 

Distances are descnbed as “ a call, ” or about two hundred yards , “ the 
sound of a gunshot," or half a mile, "a stone's 
throw, " fifty or sixty yards , “ breakfast distanoe, 
as far as a man could walk before that meal, " » « , between 8 and 9 am 

The following measures of distance and weights and measures are given 
in Crawford's Mmbu/h to Ava* — 


Meanret tf internee 


10 

oha-k’byie, or hair breadth* 

= 1 hhon (seeamnm seed) 

6 

illume 

= 1 mo-yan 

4 

mo-yans 

= 1 thit (finger breadth) 

8 

thits 

= 1 maik (hand breadth) 

1* 

made 

= 1 Fhwa(epan) 

8 

4 

thwas 

tonnga 

= 1 toting (cubit) 

= 1 lan (fathom) 

7 

tounga 

= 1 ta (bamboo) 

1,000 

ta 

= 1 taing (nearly two Engbih 
miles) 

= 1 yoo-xa-na. 

6,400 

ta 


•FsgaSSS. 
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Waghit 


2 amall rwe 

= 1 large nre 

1 pice. 

4 Urge rwe 

= 1 bu 

1 anna. 

2 bau 

= 1 mu 

2 anna*. 

2 mua 

= 1 math 

4 annaa 

4 mat Til 

= 1 kyat 

1 taxi. 

100 kyat 

= 1 peit-tha 

8-662 


arcurdnpoi*. 


2 lamyate 
2 la-may 
2 tea-lay 
2 khwet 
4 pyee 
4 tsiet 


Hoaturet of capacity 

= 1 la-may 
= 1 tea-lay 
= 1 khwet. 
= 1 pyee 
= 1 teiet. 
= 1 teng 


The ‘teng’ is called a basket by Europeans, and ought to weigh 10 
vies of clean rice or 58|- lbs avoirdupois It has commonly been reckoned at 
half a cwt All grains, poises, certain frnits, salt and lime, are bought and 
sold by this measure , other commodities by weight * 

With regard to Burmese currency, Captain Yule observes “The old 
_ travellers of the sixteenth century talk often of 

^ gansa as a mixture of copper and lead, apparently 

stamped, which was the current money of Pegu in that age Copper is not in 
any part of Burma used as currency now, but lead is commonly passed in 
all the bazaars fur small purchases It is used in rude lumps varying from 
half an ounce to a pound or so in weight The price was 100 visa of lead for 
04 ticals of the best sdver ”f 

Gold in reference to its purity is divided into tenths or moos , pure gold 
being of ten moon, and the best current among the merchants nine and a half 
The best gold commonly fetches nearly twenty times its weight in silver 
The purest silver current in Burma is called bau It contains three or four 
per cent alloy The variety next in purity is khayobat, and consists of nine- 
teen and a half parts bau to half a part of copper 

Next comes flam, the purest kind of which contains about 9 0 of absolute 
alloy All the China trade is earned on with dam 

Bam and khayobat are cast m large discs weighing 20 ticals and 
upwards 

Yoxct-uee (red leaf) or flowered silver contains fifteen per cent oopper 
to eighty-five of bau This is the standard currency m which business is trans- 
acted and accounts kept 

Cowries are never used for small currency m Burma But nee is often 
used in petty transactions in villages 

The late king established a mint, bat the com (silver) issued is very bad 
It consists of — 


One rupee piece I Fonr-anns piece. 

Eight-anna pieoe | Two-anna piece. 

The natives of British Burma will not take this money, as it is lew in 
value than the British com, which is current in most parts of Burma. 


• Crawford, page 88*. 
t UMom to Am, page USB. 
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CHAPTER X 


GAZETTEKB OF UPPEB BUBMA. 


A 


ADUN-LA— 

A village of lapae tnbe of Smgphoos. 

AEN-GAN— 

A people west of the Chm-dwin. 

AGE-YA-LA— 

A village of Lapse tnbe of Smgphoos 
AIK-ENG— 

A village in the Smgoo and Nga distnct 
AING-THA — 

A village in the Singoo and Meia-choung district 

A-LAY-HYOON— 

A village in the Smgoo and Mo-ngyeng distnct In 1837 them were 1,235 

houses 

ALE-CHOUNG— 

An island on the Irrawaddy north of M a n dalay 
ALE-CHOUNG — 

A town on the Irrawaddy north of Mandalay 
ALEET— 

A village m the Smgoo and Nanti distnct. 

ALOMPRA, oa ALOUNG-BHOORA— 

According to SanGermano, Alompra or Alonng-bhoora was a countryman 
of Mout-zobo, a town on the Moo river In 1754 he succeeded in collecting 
round him a hundred devoted followers He began by putting to the sword 
the 60 Pegnana who formed the gamaon of his town, and having defeated 
a detachment sent to take him prisoner, he spread abroad a supposititious 
prophecy and was speedily joined by numbers of Bur mans He then 
advanced on Ava. When the Bunnans m the city heard of his approach 
they rose and massacred the small Talaing garrison. At this time Alompra 
waa known as Oung-za-ya In 1755 he defeated the Pegnana in several 
bottles and declared himself king According to the ancient custom of the 
Burmese sovereigns, he assumed a new name, choosing that of Alonng- 
bhoora (corrupted by Europeans into Alompra) 

He was the greatest conqueror and lung who ever sat on the -Burmese 
throne He rose from being a petty myo thoo-gyee (some sav only a hunter) 
to the throne of his country, and established a dynasty which still reigns 
m Burma. He found his country conquered ana oppressed by a foreigner, 
and he left it extending from Manipur on the north-west to Mergui on the 
south-east He improved the administration of justice, and forbade the 
decision of oases m the private houses of the magistrates Every judicial 
order was passed in publio and duly registered Aloung-bhoora died in 
1760 while invading Siam, and was succeeded by his son Sit-kamg-meng 



Thu, the late capital of Burma, was only discarded by the late king m 
1858 It is situated on the left bank of the Irrawaddy m an inlet of the 
nver about five miles from Ava. When Captain Browne visited the place 
in 1874-75, he found the wall and ditch which formed the de f ences of the 
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city m fur preservation, but the place was almost deserted by the Bormans, 
aim was chiefly occupied by Chinamen 

The name is Pah, and signifies “ City of the Immortals ” It was found- 
ed by the fourth eon of Alompra, known to ns as Mentara-gyee Fhra, who 
took possession of his new palace m May 1783 

King Mentara-gyee died in 1819 after a reign of 88 years, and three 
years later his grandson and successor abandoned the new city, and rebuilt 
the palaoe at Ava. In 1837 the Prinoe of Tharawaddy seized the throne, 
and after an interval of residence at Kyouk-myoung again removed the seat 
of government to Amarapoora. 

The abandonment of Amarapoora in 1822 was looked on as an ill-omened 
act, and the people had a notion that the disasters of the war of 1824-26 
were connected with it The royal residence had always previously, at least 
since a very remote era, been moved up the river, from Prome to Pagan, from 
Pagan to Panya, from Panva to Ava, from Ava to Amarapoora. The 
retrogression brought bad luck. 


The city stands on slightly elevated ground, which in the flood season 
forms a long peninsula, communicating with the mam land naturally only 
at the northern end Walled embankments and wooden bridges, some of 
them of extraordinary length, connect this peninsula with the country to the 
eastward and south-westward On the north-west side runs a wide creek from 
the Irrawaddy The waters of the Irrawaddy retire from this m the dry 
season, and the small supply which is found at that tune in the channel is 
derived, from a tributary stream flowing down from the fruitful district of 
Madeya The city, except m the high floods, is accessible from the present 
mam stream of the Irrawaddy only near the extremity of the western suburb 
The eastern and southern sides of the peninsula ore defined by an exten- 
sive hollow, which from July to November forms a chain of considerable 
lakes, filled partly bv the flood waters of the Myit-ngay, a nver of very 
considerable size ana very contorted channel, which issues from the moun- 
tainous Shan country eastward of the city and joins the Irrawaddy close to 
Ava The southern lake also communicates w~th the Irrawaddy direct by 
the channel which terminates the peninsula to the westward,— the Ta-jay-wa 
creek. 


Captain Yule gives the following description of Amarapoora in 1865 
“ The city of Amarapoora is laid out m a square at the widest part of the 
peninsula It is bounded by a defensive brick wall about twelve or thir- 
teen feet high with a battlemented parapet The wall is partially backed 
by an earthen rampart, but this is nowhere completed to any useful extent 
The four sides are each a little short of a mile m length and are exactly 
alike, excepting that of the north west, where the nver channel coming close 
under the waffs, the angle of the square has been out off obliquely Eaoh 
side has three gates and from eleven to thirteen bastions, including those 
through which the gates are cut. At an interval of about 100 feet from 
the -walls a ditch nearly eighty feet in width extends along the east and 
west sides, the greater portion of the north, and about half the south This 
ditch is from sixteen to eighteen feet deep, and has both escarp and counter- 
aoarp of brick It oontracts to a width of about twelve feet at the gates, 
and plank bridges are there thrown across it. A battlemented parapet runs 
as a sort of fauue-braye along the top of the escarp, and some of the gate* 
are oovered by meagre barbicans or traverses similar in charsets? to the 
xuty walL 



“ He materia of all these works is indifferent bn ok work built with 
mud mortar, excepting the gateways and the copings of some of the walls 
where hme u need No cannon are at present mounted on any of the 
bastions (1855) The works altogether in the hands of the RnrmanB would 
probably be less formidable than a respectable stockade Within these 
defences the streets are laid out parallel to the four walls, running from 
gate to gate and cutting up the city into rectangular blocks The palace 
occupies the centre, its walls being laid symmetrically with those of the 
city There is a gate m the centre of each of the four sides, but that to 
the eastward, or front, is only public Each gate and side of the palace is 
under the charge of an officer of rank known as the ' commander of the 
north gate/ * of the west gate/ and so on Wherever the kmg may go 
by land or water, these officers are supposed to be m attendance 

“ In the esplanade between the two walls of the palace enclosure there are 
not many buildings The principal is the Hlwot-daw, or royal council 
house, where the ministers (woon gvees and woon-douks) daily assemble 
(1855) There is a large pavilion of timber standing near the gate, and 
within the inner palace wall is another considerable pavilion 

“ Besides the Hlwot-daw, the esplanade contains large sheds for the 
accommodation of the attendants and horses of the councillors 

“ Issuing from the eastern gate, immediately beyond the palace palisade 
on the nght hand, stands the Yoom-daw, or royal court house for the city 
This is a raised and open pavilion of plain substantial timber 

“ Opposite the Yoom-daw is another pavilion of smaller size, called 
Tara-yoom 

“There are no bnck buildings within tlie city walls, except the temples 
and a few in the palace 

“ A large square pagoda marks each angle of the city just within the walls 
“ The streets are very wide, and in dry weather tolerably clean They 
are always free from the closeness and offensive smells of most Indian 
towns There is no attempt at drainage, and in wet weather the streets are 
deep in mire, and some of the lower parts of the city are absolutely 
swamped 

“Large unoccupied spaces exist within the walls, and the population is not 
dense 

“ The great majority of the cottages are mere bamboo hate slightly raised 
from the ground on posts 

“ Along all the chief streets, at the distanoe of a few feet from the honee 
front on each side, runs a line of posts and neat lattice hurdles, 01 palings, 
which are kept whitewashed 

“ At the gates of the city are open timber guard houses The gateway 
is merely, as it were, a bastion out through 

“ The £ates are not arched over, but are surmounted by pavilions, such as 
one sees in pictures of Chinese towns These pavilions are triple-roofed 
over the central or mam gates, and double over the others Smaller pavili- 
ons shade the bastions The passage Of the most frequented gates are the 
favounte stations for the stalls of petty traders 

“ The houses of the pnnoes, the ministers of state, and other dignitaries, 
generally occupy the areas within the blocks into which the rectangular streets 
divide the town The beat, such as that of the crown pnnoe, are extensive 
and elevated timber structures, somewhat similar to the monasteries, but 
in plainer style 
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“ The Approximate number of houses withm the walls was found by 
PopoJmtlon in 1866 Allan to be 6,884, giving a probable population 

of 26,670, and the whole capital was found to contain 
17,068 houses, giving a population of 90,000 A much larger and denser 
population occupies the western suburbs, which nearly fills the projection of 
the peninsula from the city walls to its termination at the Sagyeen- wa creek.* 
An esplanade road 80 or 100 feet wide extends outside the ditch, and then 
the suburb commences. The streets are laid out with something of the same 
regularity as in the city, but with less width In the main streets near the 
fort the foreign inhabitants chiefly dwell Native subjects are not allowed 
to build bnck or stone buildings without the king's permission " 

The foreigners’ houses are generally low, bnck-bmlt edifices 
" The Chinese ward occupies a large portion of the mam street of the 
suburb, and a large proportion of the houses are built of bnck Their number 
probably amounts to nearly 2,000 families m the capital and the neighbour- 
ing villages 

“ Passing westwards to the outskirts of the suburbs, the streets are shaded 
with noble tamannd trees On the banks of the Sagyeen-wa creek, which 
bound the peninsula, are the densely peopled burying-grounds of the Chinese 
and Mahomedans The creek is spanned by three hne wooden bridges, and 
from the extreme south-western point of the peninsula runs across the lake 
a long bridge 

“ Close to the debouchure of the Sagyeen-wa in the Irrawaddy is a small 
quarter of some thirty houses, which borrows its name from the creek 
“ Other suburbs of much smaller size and importance extend beyond the 
northern and eastern gates 

" In the northern suburb is the Ya-man-daw, or water palace of the king 
It is an extensive timber building m the monastic style, and is elevated on piles 
over the edge of the creek In the flood season it is completely insulated ” 
From the eastern part of the northern wall of the city and along the 
narrowest part of the peninsula two parallel roods run due north towards 
a temple about two miles from the city gates, called the Maha-myat mam, 
where the celebrated brass idol brought from Arakan in 1784 is kept One 
of the roads leading to this temple is an elaborate raised causeway paved 
and parapeted throughout with bnck work For a great part of the dis- 
tance tlus causeway is bordered on both sides with inODastio buildings The 
pnncipal of these are the maha-toolut-boungzoo and the Maha-oomiye- 
peima These two buildings both embrace extensive groups of monastenes 
and shrines , each group enclosed in its own walled area The contre building 
in each case is a large kyoung of the usual oblong construction, nearly 800 
feet in length The floor spreads in a wide platform 

Near the Arakan temple is the Mohayetna-boung-daw — probably the 
largest monastery in tlie country This huge building, with its encircling 
platform, occupies a space of 440 feet by 200 and is supported on 40 massive 
teak trees, none of which seemed less than 2 feet m diameter and some at 
least 80 feet high 

The peninsula on the east of the city walls is bounded by a beautiful 
lake, or chain of lakes, dammed up by broad and solid bunds, and having 
the banks crowded with a vast number and variety of religious edifices 
Amongst these is a large and handsome kyoung of bnck work, built by a 
Mahomed an, Moung Bhai Sahib 


* T»-j»y w» 
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There u a good road from Amarapoora, which goes nearly straight to the 
village of Shim or Shan-ywa It passes over a large extent of jheely culti- 
vated country During the rains this road is impassable 

The village of Shan-ywa is situated close to the junction of the Myit- 
ngay and Nadoung-gya, and is not more than } mile from the large town 
of Shway-zay-yan In the latter ib an extensive group of temples clustered 
together on a rising ground to the north of the village One of these is 
much reverenced It is said to have been built by a Shan princess who 
became queen. 

The entire group was greatly shattered by an earthquake in 1639, and 
only a few out of the number have been repaired 

The district of Amarapoora extends twelve miles along the river, and is 
about six in depth It contains 45 villages — ( Crawford and Yule ) 

It is a sad and melancholy thing to visit the present city after having 
read the above description The wallB are ruined 
17 and falling to pieces, the city gateways gone The 

ditch jiartly dry, and in some places cultivated , the bridges gone Inside 
is a wilderness of ruined pagodas, Lyoungs and palaces, and where the honsea 
of the city once stood the plough has turned the soil and produced crops 
Treos grow all around, and the only redeeming features are the fields of 
grain and an occasional hut of a cultivator I have wandered through 
the old city several times without meeting more than two or three persons, 
and these generally looking after the fields or gathering firewood The old 
Toads have disappeared, and there are only a few cart tracks which lead 
tlirough it The old palace walls still remain in part, and the site of the 
different buildings of the pjlaec can still he traced, but not a Btick of wood- 
work remains except in tin k •youngs, for the Burman is too religious to 
touch these, even if he wen starving with oold The native city is outside 
the walls, and occupies the part to the south west It is chiefly occupied by 
Chinamen 

The population of Amarapoora was given os follows by a Burman, hut 
whether correct or not 1 have no means of telling — 

Brahmins 6 OOO 

Chineso 3 000 

Mahomedans 2,6 (X) 

10 600 


It is only 25 years since Amarapoora was left for Mandalay Yet it ia 
as completely ruined as if a hundred years had elapsed, and it had been 
ploughed and sown with the view to obliterate all traces of its former greatr 
ness and magnificence 

There are no metalled roads through Amarapoora, 
but only cart tracks 

The palace enclosure would make a good site for a camp, and the old city 
would he more suitable as a camping ground than any place outside it 
lMBER— ' ~ ~ 

The principal amber mines are in the Hookong valley Captain Hanuay 
visited them in 1887 from Maing kwon He thus describes them “ We 
set out at 8 o’clock,” he says, “ in the morning, and returned at 2 V K 
To the foot of the hills the direction is about S 25° Vf , and the distanoe 
three miles, the last mile being through a thick grass jungle, after which 
there is an ascent of one hundred feet, where there is a sort of temple 
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at which the natives on visiting the mines make offerings to the nats, or 
spirits About a hundred yards from this place the marks of pits where 
amber had been formerly dug for are visible , but thie side of the hill is now 
deserted, and we proceeded three miles further on to the place where the 
people are now employed in digging, and where the amber is most plentiful 
The last three miles of our road led through a dense small tree jungle, and 
the pits and holes were so numerous that it was with difficulty we got on 
The whole tract is a succession of small hillocks, the highest of which rise 
abruptly to the height of 50 feet, and amongst various shrubs which cover 
these hillocks the tea plant is very plentiful The soil throughout is a red- 
dish and yellow coloured clay, and the earth m those pits which had been 
for some time exposed to the air had a srai 11 of coal tar, whilst in those 
which bad been recently opened tho soil had a fine aromatic smell The 
pits vary from. 6 to 1 ) feet in depth, being, generally speaking, three feet 
Square, and the ami is so stiff that it does not require propping up " 

“ I have no doubt/' Captain Hannay adds, “ that my being accompanied 
by several Burmese officers caused the people to secrete all the good amber 
they bad fouud, for although they were at work in ten pitB, I did not see 
a piece of amber worth having Tin people employed m digging were a 
few Smgphoos from the border of ( hina and of this valley 

“ On making inquiry regarding the cause of the alleged scarcity of amber, 
I was told that want of piople to dig for it was the principal cause but I 
should think the lmffieiency of the tools tluy use was the most plausible 
reason, their only implements being a bamboo sliarpened at one end and a 
small shovel 

“ 'live most favourable spots for digging are on Ruch sjaeps on the sides 
of the small hillocks aR are free from jungle , and 1 am t' Id that the deeper 
the pits are dug, the finer tho amlier, and that tliat kind which is of a 
bright pale yellow is only got at the depth of 40 feet under giound ” 
ANANDA— 

A temple at Pagan , " is said to have been built m Hip reign of Kyan-yet- 
tha, almut the time of the Norman conquest of fcmgland 

“ Tradition has it that five Raliandahs or saints of an order second only 
to a Buddha, arrived at Pagan from the Ilema woondu, or Himalayan 
region They stated that they lived in caves on the Nunda moola hill 
(probably the Nunda Devi peak) , and the king requested them to give him 
a model of their abode from which ho might construct a temple Tho 
Kahandahs did as they were requested, and the temple being built was 
called Nunda-see-goon, or 'Caves of Nunda' Tho term ‘Ananda/ by 
which the temple is now known, is a corruption, arising from the name of 
Ananda, the cousin and favourite disciple of Gaudams, being so well known 
to the people The representation of a cave is a favourite style of building 
among the Burmans for depositing images This is not wonderful among 
the votaries of a religion which regards an ascetic life in the wilderness aa 
the highest state for mortals in this world " — (1 *U ) 

ANIEN— 

A town on the Chm-dwin 
ANK KHYEN, or CHIN— 

A village in the Singoo and Meza-choung district. 

ARIMATTAN A — 

The sacred name of Pagan 



ASHAN— 

A village on the Taping 
A-SHAY-YWA-THIT— 

A village in the Singoo and Chonk-myoung district In 1887 there were 
100 houses 

A-SHO-TOUNQ — 

A village in the Singoo and Chonk-myoong district In 1837 there were 
40 houses — {Bayfield ) 

ATET-HNYIN— 

A village on the left bank of the Irrawaddy 14 miles north of Onk-hnyin 
Indian-oorn is chiefly cultivated 
ATS EE — 

A Kachin clan 
ATSI — 

A village of Lapae tribe of Smgphoos 
ATWEEN-WOONS— 

Intenor or household ministers , are four in number, though they, like the 
woon-gyeee, have sometimes been as -many as six They relieve each other 
in close attendance on the king, and are the immediate recipients of all 
orders from his majesty There is no question of their infenonty in preced- 
ence to the woon-gyees, but sometimes their influence over the king is much 
dreaded by the latter The atween-woons are often called by their own 
proper names, which is not usually the case with the woon-gyees By the 
atween woons is transacted, nominally at least, the extensive business arising 
in the present reign from the royal monopolies, at their ofhee in the palace 
called the Bj a-dc.it 
AUK-CHIN— 

A village in the Singoo and Than district. 

AU-LAI — 

A village in the Singoo and Meza-choung district 
AUNG BLN— 

A village in the Singoo and Meza-choung district. 

AURAH— 

A village of Lapae tribe of Singpboos 
AUREA CHERSONLSUS — 

The site of the ‘ Aurea Chersonesus ’ or ‘ Aurea Regio 1 of Ptolemy is still 
a matter of controversy It may perhaps have represented the delta of the 
Irrawaddy and the adjacent Malay peninsula Ptolemy describes the various 
rivers of the ChersonesuB as communicating with each other, and which 
eminently applies to the waters of that delta His ‘ Mons Maxandrus ’ 
might be identical with the Yoma-toung range of Andean mountains, and 
the river Besynga with the Bassein branch of the Irrawaddy The classic 
Pali name of Thatoon (the ancient capital of the Takings) is ‘ Suvanna- 
bumme,’ which, literally transkted, means ‘ gold earth,’ or ‘ place of gold ’ 
The Pah name of Sittang, too, is Suverna, which after dropping the final 
syllable no, not uncommonly added to Pali names, resemblos Sonpheir, 
the Greek name of Ophir Josephus, who had great opportunities of acquir- 
ing information on the subject, says that “ they should go along with his 
own (Solomon’s) stewards to the land which was of old called Ophir, but 
now the Aurea Chersonesus, which belongs to India, to fetch him gold ” 
Ophir is thought by some authorities to have been Abhira, situated at the 
mouth of the Indus, and it was there that Solomon and Hiram despatched 



their vowels. Again, the port of Cattagnra, situated in Ptolemy's ma p m 
8° 8 lat , has been assigned to Mergui, and Thien-nee, m like manner, to 
the Tenassenm ooast — (Ffteke ) 

Most of the Chin-dwin's tributaries from the east are auriferous , and 
hence perhaps the name of ‘ Sonaparanta,’ applied anciently to the country 
between the two rivers and near their junction — not improbably the ‘Aurea 
Regio' of Ptolemy, which is, I believe, almost a translation of the Sanskrit 
name 
AVA— 

Advancing from Kyouk ta-loung, the successive ranges of hills to the east 
of the capital rise into view The river is more defined in its channel, 
although a few low islands are scattered along Low hills stretch along the 
horizon behind the banks of the river, and groves of palms still mark the dry 
grounds 

Passing Lepanzing, the huge pagoda of Konng-mhoo-dhan is seen in the 
flats on the right bank of the river, and shortly afterwards the ruined walls 
and buildings of the old capital Ava come into view 
AVA, ok. ENG-WA (founded 1J64 A 1) ) — 

This city was one of the ancient capitals of Burma It was founded by Tha- 
do-meng-bya in the fourteenth century under tlic following circumstances 

“When the Burmese monarchy was broken up at the end of the thirteenth 
century, Prome and Touugoo, as well as Myeng-taing, Peng-ya, Tsit- 
kaing, and Thayet, became independent Tlio governor of Prome at that 
time was a grandson of Ta-roop py meng, and consequently a cousin of 
Meng-sheng saw, the governor of Thaj et The Prome territories extended 
nearly to Thayetmyo, the northern boundary east of the Irrawaddy being the 
Nga-hlaing-damg rivulet, wlueh debouches nearly opposite that town 

“ Na-ra-thoo, the king of Peng- ya,* unable of himself to ovireome the 
ruler of Tsit-kaing (Sagaing), called in the Mogoung Shan from the north, 
who advanced under Thoo-khyeng bya and took Tugoung, where Jto hoo-la 
was governor Ho sa\ed himself with difficulty, and escaped to Teit- 
kaing, where he was imprisoned by his step-father The Shaus continued 
to advance, and made themselves masters of Tsit-kaing, Meng byouk fly- 
ing with his court to Kys-khut wara on tho Irrawaddy The Shan chief, 
partly on account of not finding as much booty as he expected in Tsit- 
kamg, and partly on the ground that Na-ra-thoo had given him no assist- 
ance, turned his arms against Peng ya, which he plundered and then retired, 
carrying the king with him The subjects of Meng hyouk were much dis- 
contented, and Tha do-meng-bya seized the opportunity and escaped, and 
capturing his step father put him to death He advanced against Peng-ya, 
where Oo-za-na-byoung, an elder half-brother of Na-ra-thoo, but the son of 
a concubine, had been raised to the throne, and had been reigning for three 
months, — took it, put Oo-za-na-byoung to death, and in 1864 declared 
himself king of Ptng-ya and of Tsit-kaing He married Tsaw-oom ma, the 
daughter of Meng-sheng-aaw, who was thus the wife of four kings in suc- 
cession, — Kyaw-swa, Na-ra-thoo, Oo-za-na-byoung, and Tha-do-meng-bya." 

The new king, who had no rival in the now reunited kingdom, founded 
a new city at Eng-wa (Ava) on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, and called 
it Ba-ta-na-poo-re (» e , ‘ City of Gems ' ) 

• Peng y* or Pang yan-gyeng the classical name being Wee-see- poo- rs was built where Ara dow 
■ u— .s. by Thee- be- (Loo, one of the three Shan brothers who dethroned and murdered Kyaw-swa, 
about tiie year 1800 A-n. 
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In 1104 the great Taking king Ra-za-diue-nt laid siege to Ava, hot was 
unsuccessful 

In the same year he again advanced with a large army, laid siege to 
Prome, and moved to the west bank of the river Meng Khoung, the Bur- 
mese king, relieved Proqae, bat hod to sue for peace, as the Taking cat off 
his supplies The two kings proceeded together to the Shway-tshan daw 
pagoda, where they solemnly promised to observe peace A short tame 
afterwards Ra-za dhip-nt married Wong Khoung’s sister 

The peace was of short duration A brother of the king of Burma, who 
had rebelled against him, took refuge with the Taking king, which so 
incensed the Burmese monarch, that he made preparations for invading 
Pegu Tins did not come off immediately, as events in Araban and a 
Shan rebellion lwd diverted his attention Whon he learned of the Taking 
success in Arakan, he moved his army on Pegu eta the Sittang valley The 
Taking army moved against him, hut being repulsed retired on Pan gyaw, 
and the Barmans ravaged the country M hen the rainy season came on, 
the troops began to suffci, and Meng khoung, thoroughly frightened by a 
sudden night attack on las camp, ordered a retreat, which soon became a 
rout One of the queens was captured, and married to ita-za dhie-nt 
In 1505 Doo-tie-meng Khoung, king of Ava, died after a reign of 21 
years At his death he possessed little authority beyond the country in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Ava He was succeeded by his son Maha- 
raza tliee-padei , also known as Shway-nan slieng Nara-padee He was 
attacked by the sawbwa of Mo-ngyrng, who took Myedoo , and the 
ruler of Prome declared himself independent Meng gyre ngya, king of 
Toungoo and the ruler of Prome, having combined to assist some fugitive 
nobles of Ava, they ittae kcil Sulay in 1505, but were defeated by the 
sawbwa of Oon-boung, whom the Burmese monarch had summoned to his 
aid The sawbwa of Mo ngyeng, having now become very powerful, made 
himself mabter of Ta-ba-yeng and attacked Bha-maw, and defeated the 
troops the king led against lnm The whole country was now in rebellion 
The Mo-ngyeng sawbwa placed the king of Prome on the throne, the 
rightful monan h flying to the north east 

The Mo-ngyeng sawbwa returned to Ins territory, but Tha-do-meng- 
saw, bis protegd, unable to maintain Ins position, retired to Prome 

Shway-nau-shcng Nara-padee rctnmed, and was killed in 1526 during a 
second irruption of the Mo ngyeng Shan The Mo- 
Mo-ngyeug ngyeng chief left his son Tko-ban bwa as king of 

Burma 

In 1554 Sheng-hpyoo-mya-sheng, emperor of Pegu, invaded Ava by 
land and water, — the knd column, wluoh moved up the Sittang valley, 
being under his own command, and the flotilk under that of his brother, the 
governor of Prome 

Ava was captured, and its king See-thoo-kyaw-hteng sent to Pegu, and 
Sheng-hpyoo-mya-sheng’s brother was made governor, with the title of Tha- 
do-meng-aaw 

In 1610 or 1611 Maha-dham-ma-raza was declared emperor, and returned 
to Ava, which now became the imperial capital 

Emperor succeeded emperor m Ava, each weaker than his predecessor 
Rebellions broke out among the Shan and the Taking , and at last m 1740, 
when the fourth successor of Meng-gyee-gyo-goung was on the throne, the 
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Taking rone in rebellion, end eventually took Ava, and earned away the 
reigning monarch, Khoung-thit, to Pegu 

In 1754 Aloong-bhoora, or Alompra as he is better known, arose, and drove 
the Peguans out of Ava 

This king removed the capital to Mout-zobo 

In 1764 Myav-htoo-meng ascended the throne, and Ava was again occupied 
as the capital of the kingdom 

In 1781 king Bho-daw bhoora removed the capital to Amarapoora, impelled 
thereto by the persuasions of his astrologers 

In 1822 Ava was once more occupied as the capital 
In 1837 Ava was finally abandoned, and the capital fixed at Amarapoora, 
where it remained for some years 

The district of Ava extends along the river for twelve miles and has a 
depth inland of about six It eontains 820 villages — ( Cranford ) 

Two Burmese explorers, who were sent up the nver in 1880, give the fol- 
lowing account of the city as it is at present 

The city of Ava is said to contain 60,000 inhabitants On the west 
„ . . , is the Sm gone fort It is a square of 250 feet 

m gone n Xfc is surrounded by a ditch revetted with masonry, 

18 feet deep and 26 wide The only gate is on the eastern side, and is 
protected by a drawbridge The ramparts are 12 feet high and 15 broad 
The terreploin is 15 feet, and there is a parapet wall on the inside Beneath 
this are magazines There were only 55 men in the redoubt at the time 
the explorers were there, and tho only arms 65 numkets and a email sup- 
ply of ammunition Bach man had a pony Tho garrison live with 
their wives within the outer ramparts on the cast side next the gate m small 
huts of bamboo and tliatih The diteh contains no water during the months 
of December and January 

North of the redoubt the earth slopes down to the Irrawaddy, distant about 
80 paces 

Ahout 500 paces west of the fort lies a village called Let-kohe-pm On the 
south there is a level plain one mile in extent, which is planted with nee, peas, 
maize, and between the fort and the villuge, south of some trees and hushes. 


there lies a plain interspersed occasionally with a tree or jwlm 

The fort stands on the site of a trap used since the time of king Bho-daw, 
into which all captured wild elephants were turned and sported with King 
Min done converted tins trap into a fort 

East of the fort and as far os the nver Myit-ngay tho bank of the Irra- 
waddy is lined with a wall of earthwork lliere are five gates in this. At 
each gate there are two parajieted bastions, one each side , and there are 


four bastions, one at each angle 

The plan shows four walls in advancing eehelon from the left 80 feet 
distant, having the left flank protected by a wall extending at right angles 
to the rear as far as the wall immediately in rear The first gate from the 
fort is between the extremity of the first wall and the flanking wall of the 
second The second gate is m the middle of tho third wall, which is twioe 
as long as the other two, the third gate between the extremity of the third 
•wall and the ditch of the palace , and the fourth and fifth gates in the fourth 
wall The wall lias a slope 12 feet high on the outside, which men can run 
up , a breadth on the top of 12 feet , a terrcplem of 4 feet lined with bnck with 
a parapet 4 feet high, and an interior slope up which men can run There 
poems to be no ditch and no traverses to protect the gates. At the gates 



there are flights of steps, one on each side, to get on to the bastions and 
walls The section D C shows the first part of the wall from the fort as 
far ae the first gate From thenoe to the eastern extremity is more difficult, 
as will be seen from the section E F in plan of city 

Cannon cannot be used from these ramparts 

The corner defences seem to be hollow nastions, with a terreplein 8 feet 
wide 

Near the eastern corner of the city there is a spot coloured red on the map, 
the height of which is on a level with the onter bnek wall It is constructed 
of bnek and is exceedingly strong On the top is a brick monastery, and there 
are also wooden ones The former is 60 feet high These monasteries wonld 
shelter some 1,000 troops comfortably South of these monasteries about 
600 feet distant is a village consisting of many houses, among which is the 
atween-woon, the secretary, the inspector of police, also the telegraph station 
and the bazaar Within the city is a space surrounded by a ditch This 
spot is the site of the palace inhabited in former times by king Bho-daw and 
king Aloung-paya West of the city there are two bridges of masonry over 
the ditch From these bridges to the Sin gone fort is 850 paces The vil- 
lage near the city is called San-ya South of tho village, following the road 
along the ditch, one comes to a road south of the Tada-oo bazaar, which 
leads to the Shan states When the city is taken the forts of Sagaing and 
Tha-bya-dan could lie shelled from it — [Native information, 1879 ) 

The Tha-bya-dan fort is situated on an island in the Irrawaddy whose 
Thu bvn-dnn fort. bank is 100 to 160 paces distant from Ava. Steamers 
' ' have to pass within 160 to 200 feet of it close along 

the bank The construction of the fort is thus described “ The lowest layer 
consists of a platform of masonry S feet deep On the north and west sides 
there are four thicknesses, including bnek magazines On the south and 
oast sides there are three thicknesses, including the bnek foundation and bnek 
magazines The outer brick foundation is 8 feet high Then comes a level 
4 feet broad Then comes tho rampart with a height of 18 feet and a slop- 
ing breadth of 20 teet Then follows a level 25 feet wide 4 feet below the 
rampart, and lined with bnek (fawte bray) Then another rampart 20 feet 
high with a sloping breadth of *0 feet, and a depression on its inner face of 
four feet, lined with bnek Then a level of 20 feet wide over magazines 
(terreplem) and a parapet 4 feet high along the inner edge of these maga- 
zines, and then tlve body of the works 155 feet. There are four entrances to 
the magazines, one on each side 

“ On the east side is a gate and a sally-port leading into the fauste bray 
There are also steps near tho gate and sally-port by which to mount the 
ramparts Oeer the eastern gate there is a flying bridge for the convenience 
of the garrison Fifty feet in front of the eastern gate is a traverse of earth 
and brickwork It is 80 feet long, 50 broad, and 18 high, and 5 feet wide 
at the top Close to the south of the fort are ranges of stables for the 
accommodation of the ponies of the garrison There are three ranges, each 
being 50 feet long and 10 broad As to the accommodation of the garrison, 
there are small bamboo and thatch huts built next the fort on the Bouth and 
east sides ” The garrison is relieved every three months by men from Man- 
dalay South of the fort is the village of Tha-bya-dan, consisting of abont 
15 houses South of the village is a 1 kamg ’ jungle, abont 2{ miles m 
extent, interspersed here and there with trees West of the fort bean and 
maize fields extend as far as the month of the Myit-ngay East of the fort 
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2,000 paces distant is the hill of Shway-gyet-yit It commands the fort of 
Ths-bva-dan. 

As late as July 1881 there were no guns in position, either at Ava, Tha-bya- 
dan, or Sagaing The redoubt of Tha-bva-dan was designed by Frmdnchi, 
and that of Ava by a French military officer named Vassion It is said the 
Bormans consider the Ava redoubt the only one which could be defended 
against European troops 

When Captain Barker passed the Ava fort in 1879, there were no gang 
mounted on the ramparts The Military Correspondent of the Rangoon 
Gazelle of the 21st June says that the Tedoubt of Ava is the only defence 
which would ment attention if the Burmans had artillery to put into it 
The walls of Ava bear a striking resemblance to the Mandalay embank- 
ment They arc mori revetted, and ha\ e a more permam nt appeamnee , but 
they are much too extensive to be formidable They oould be easily crossed 
in most places, and the footpatlia which cross tin m m many places show the 
gates are not exclusively used os a means of passing this obstacle When 
passing the Ava fort last January I saw a Buiman lead lus pony up the 
embankment in rear of it (D M , 1&8J) 

AVON— 

A village of Minp tnbe of Singpkoos 
AYAT GAONO — 

An infei lor police officer in charge of an ayat, or ward of a town (myo) 

Ab ENG DAM A— 

A village of 20 or 25 houses on the bank of tlic Irrawaddy 

The inhabitants arc clueHy Shan kadoos and Kachins The former pay 
tribute to Burma , the latter to no one 

This place was once a pojiulous city, and was named after a king who 
lived here It was of considerable importance until the icign of Alompra 
An important trade used to be earned on with ( Inna, ami the land was 
extensively cultivated At present lar,e tracts of paddy land he fallow 
From Ayeng duina upwards on cveiv sandbank that is fmmed the people 
wash for gold with great success 'flip nver liprc is described as 2,000 
paces wide The eastern bank is 18 feet above water 


BA-DOUNG— 

A town on the Chin-dwin 
BA LEK— 

A town on tho Chm-dwin 
BAM-BOOM— 

A village on the Salween nver 
BAM-PAN— 


A village , s mall bazaar 
BAN-HOAT— 

“A large village, containing perhaps 150 houses, situated on the western 
bank of May-ting, a nver of considerable size It has a weak ruined stook- 
ade There are other villages m the plain ” — (Richardson ) 

BAN-HOAT— 

Village 

BAN-KAP — 

The valley m which Ban-kap is situated is nearly all under cultivation It 
oontuns some 20 villages of from 15 to 80 houses each. The houses are 

n 



far superior to those in Kiang-tung There are a good many artificial fish 
tanks. There is a road from this to Mamg-noung running over hills which 
are not high 
BANONG— 

“ A village of 25 houses on the right bank of the Salween, which marks the 
frontier between Siam and Karennee The nver is here crossed in boats 
Provisions scarce ” — [Rtchardton ) 

BAN-PAIN— 

A village on the Salween nver 
BAN-PA-KHAN— 

“ A village on the route from Kiang tung to Kiang-hung of about 60 houses, 
with some fields m the vicinity, but destitute of trees It is said no water 
can be found for miles after commencing the ascent of the hills ” — ( McLei d ) 
BAN-PA-KHAN— 

Village 
BAN-Pfi — 

A large village m the Thien nee district 
BAN-PON— 

Shan village in the Lay dea-myo distnet 
BAN-SA-TO— 

Village 

BAN-SHAN— 

Shan town in the Lay dea-myo district 
BAN-SIN— 

“ Is the second largest town in the Mamg-nonng distnet Here there is a large 
bazaar Three mam roads meet here, from Mamg-kaing, Maing nouug, 
and Lay dea-myo Cultivation all about most extensive, and villages numer- 
ous Fncamping ground is near the bazaar ” — ( Watson and Fedden ) 
BAN-SIN— 

Shan town in the Thien-nce district 
BAN TAPIN— 

A village on the route from Kiang tung to Kiang-hung, consisting of 
three Lawa houses There are three or four small Lawu villages in the 
neighbourhood 
BAN TA-PIN— 

Village 

BAN-WOOT— 

A small Shan town m the Lay dea myo distnet 
BAN-ZAY — 

Shan town in the Thien-nee district 

BAT-GYIH — 

A village under the chief of Nga 
BAW-GYEE— 

A village of about 70 houses 
BAW-NEN— 

Shan distnet 
BAW-ZA1N— 

Shan district 
BFT-KA-LAN — 

Village under chief of Warn maw 
BET-KENG— 

Village under chief of Mai -maw 
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tfGHAI— 

A hill tnbe east of Toungoo (see Bray) 

BHAGON— 

A village in the district of Kachm 
BHAMAW, oa BHAMO— 

Bhamaw is situated on the left bank of the Irrawaddy in about 24* 20' N lat 
It is about 500 miles from the sea in a direct line, 800 by nver It lies m a 
great bend of the river about half way between the two great defiles, the 
lower of which may be oalled the Bhamaw defile , the upper the Tsenbo 
At Bhamaw the nver is a mile and a half wide in floods , but it is broken np 
into three channels by islands 

“ Bliamo, known by the Cb inose as ‘Tsing gai/ and in Pali called ‘Tkin ting/ 
is a narrow town about one mile long occupying a high prominence on the 
left bank of the Irrawaddy Instead of walls, there is a stockade about nine 
feet high, consisting of split trees driven side by side into the ground and 
strengthened with cross-beams above and below This paling is further 
defended on the outside by a forest of bambeo stakes fixed in the ground and 
projecting at an acute angle However formidable to bure footed natives, 
the stockade does not always exclude tigers, which pay occasional visits, 
and during our stay killed a woman as she sat with her companions There 
are four gates, one at either end and two on the eastern side, which are closed 
immediately after sunset A guard is stationed at the northern and sonthem 
gates, while several look-out huts, perilled at intervals on the stockade, are 
manned when an attack of the Kashins is expected The population 
numbers about 2,500 souls occupying aboutfi ve hundred bouses, which form 
three principal streets There aie many thickly wooded by-paths and 
bridges over a swamp in the centre of the town leading to scattered houses, 
dilapidated pagodas, zayats, and monasteries 

“ Ihc Rtreet following the course of the bank, with high flights of steps 
ascending from the river, lias a row of houses on either side, with a row of 
teak planks laid in the middle to afford dry footing during the rains The 
houses of the central portion are all small one-stoned cottages built of 
sundned bncks with tiled concave roofs, with deep projecting eaves ” — 
f Anderson, 1875 ) 

“ The laud on which Blinmo stands is moderate ly high, and the approaches 
to the town are ulso well raised , but 2 or d miles below the town the land 
is low, but still high enough in the dry weather ” — ( Strover ) 

A land route exists from Bhamo to Mandalay, a portion of which route lies 
along the right bank of the nver 'Hie part between Mandalay and Madeya 
is very bad in dry weather and quite impassable in the rains 
BO-GALE THAT— 

A village of the Singoo district 
BOM-MOO GOON— 

A very small village on the road from Myin-gyan to Yemay-then, 52 miles 
from the former place There is a small stream close to the south en- 
trance of this village 
BON-TON-MA— 

Village under chief of Nan-Ion 
BOOM— 

Village of the Minp tnbe of Smgpboos 

BOOM-MA— 

Village of the Lapse tnbe of Smgpboos 
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BEAT, 01 BGHAI — 

One of tile three great Karen families oocupying the whole oountry be- 
tween the Sittang and Salween, north of the latitude of the Thouk-re-khat 
stream os far ae the Shan state of Mobyay beyond British territory The 
family comprises the following subdivisions — Bed Karen, Tunic Bghai or 
Bghai-ka-ten, Pant Bghai or Bghai La-hta, Lay-may or Brelc, ot Pray, 
Tshawko and Mauoo-manaw , — some wearing tunics and some trousers , 
the women all wearing the ordinary Karen female dross 

In this family marriages are always contracted between relations, third 
omisins being considered as too remote and first cousins as too near Be- 
yond third cousins marriages are prohibited 
BYOO-K AN — 

A village consisting of 60 small houses It is 4J miles north of Taga-dag 
'1 wo streams liavo to be crossed m reaching this village from the south 
The water was breast-high in September South of the village is a large 
tank, Kunuas-kan-daw, or royal tank In this wheat is grown in the cold 
season Population about Sill) 

This is the only village m the neighbourhood that has nee shops 
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CATTLE — 

The chief cattle breeding grounds of Uppei Burma are situated about 
Myin-gyan anil th countr> ]>ing between it <u>d Ycmay then and north 
as far as A va Large herds of cattle are riaml about Yemay-then, and 
great numlic-s an In ought into llutish Bin ma every year In the Toungoo 
district alone 10 000 head were imported across the frontier 
CH ALAIN-MEW — 

Town 

CHAMP A-NAG ABA— 

Sampenago is the Burmese foim of a Pall name Champa-nagara, from 
nagam, town, and cham[ia, the seat of a powerful kingdom flourishing 
in the era of Gmuduma, the ruins of winch are still visible near Bhagul- 
pore on the Ganges Sampuiugo, then, means the * city of Champa.' 
CHAN-TSAI — 

“A town on the route from Shway-gyeen to Mandalay vtd Western Karen- 
nee and the Shan plateau, is one of considerable size, with a large nver 
flowing through its centre This place and the surrounding district is sup- 
posed to be one of the best cultivated and most flourishing there is in Burma 
proper ” — (Sconce ) 

CHE-DCLGAN— 

A village on the road from Yemay-then to Nym-gyan 
CHIN-DWIN, oe KYEN-DWE.N, oe NING-THEE, RIVER— 

The Chin-dwin, or Nmg thee, nver rises in the Shway doung-gyee range 
north of Mogoung and thence passes north-ward, north-eastward, and 
westward through the plain of Payen-dwen, or Hookong — already a broad 
and navigable nver After leaving the plain it curves to the south, and 
keeps its southern course till terminating m the Irrawaddy The extreme 
outlets of the Chin-dwin are 22 miles apart, the interval forming a succes- 
sion of long, low and partially populated islands 
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The lowest month of the Chin-dwu is traditionally said to have been an 
artificial channel, oat by one of the kings of Pagan, and which had been 
choked op for many oentunes till a flood opened it oat m 1824 

Of the middle course of the Cbm-dwin, between the valley of the amber 
mines in lat 26"30' and the Burmese fort of Kendat, little is known 
The navigation is interrupted at several places by falls or transverse reefs, a 
series of which is known to exist some 16 miles lelow the plain of 
Hookong, and another at the village of Kaksa Here there is said to be a 
fall, which, obstructing the navigation of large boats, renders it necessary to 
remove their cargoes to a spot above the ro< ks, where they are transferred 
to canoes, and are by them conveyed to the several Kaboo and Khamptee 
vdlsges on the banks of the n ver tn the upper part of its course The prin- 
cipal village of tins part of the hi ing-thce is five days' journey by water north 
of Kaksa This village is described by tlie f< w natives wlio have visited 
it as the residence of a Khamptee rajah, a Shan hi birth, anil the emporium 
of a considerable trade, — nee, tobacco, fish, salt, sugar nnd Burmese cloth,' — 
with the people of the surrounding country Hie river is here fordable, the 
water not being more than waist-deep 

One reach below the village of Kaksa the volume of the fling thee is 
^ ^ lit arly doubled by the eontribut ions of the Ooroo 

' river, a bramh of the Ning thee, which flows 

from the Noa-gec-reo hills through a fertile and will cultivated valley 
Its hanks are oc< upieil by an active and numerous ]« ople, who trade exten- 
sively in gram, teak tiunbci, and gapaii wood, nnd who are. annually visited 
by Chinese mcrchnnts for the purpose of pun hasing blocks of serpentine 
which are found m the bed at the sources of the Ooroo — (iVw her tun and lu/e ) 
Numerous small streams, all of which flow from different parts of the 
Noa-gee-ree hills, fall into the Ooko, and are pnne ipally useful for floating 
down the timber which grows on their banks 

JFrom Kaksa to Kendat the hanks of the Niug thee are well inhabited 

„ , . - , Hie villa '■ps are almost all built close to the edge 

Bank, of Mag the, ^ ^ an( , fIu , r tu l tlv . ltlon 0ccupl08 the 

level plots extending from the bauk to the foot of the heights in the 


Hiese valleys, which are remaikablc for the abundant crops of nee obtained 
from them, owe their fertility to the Ning thee, the inundations of which 
frequently flood them to a depth of three or four feet, when all communi- 
cation, even between villages on the same side of the river, is carried on by 
boats 

There are generally two floods during the raius, one of which takes place m 
May ot June, and the other in August The inun- 
1 ' " dutions before alluded to are occasioned by these 

sndden floods, which are generally succeeded by as rapid a subsidence of 
the waters 

Three miles above Kendat is the post of Kignao, which was formerly a 
Manipur thana 

Chief town* on tho lying Tlie principal towns between Kendat and the 
thee- mouth of the Ning thee are — 


I Magandan myo (in Yule • Map, Monk- 
| Iradan myo) 

I Kunnee-myo. 

A-iyiwng (or) Am yen myo. 


Matting myo 
Mengai myo. 
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Almost every stream that flows into the Nwg-thee from the east, from the 
... , Ooroo to Kunnee-myo, is m a greater or lass degree 

annferons The rivers from which the dost is 
principally obtained are the Ocroo, the Moo-thee, Khodoong Chonng, the 
Chonng ma gyee , also at Knnnee From this latterplace an ore of platinum 
U also f ouad. 

From Kunneo-myo to the confluence of the Ning-thee with the Irra- 
waddy, the whole country is thickly studded with 
n.^dL^thrfN-mg'tbS villages, monasteries, and temples surrounded by 
groves of cocoannt and palmyra trees,* and pos sett- 
ing large herds of very superior cattle The village of Oungbon-Choung't 
is situated at the point of confluence of the two risers on the left bank of 
the Chm-dwin, and opposite to it on the right bank is a solitary pagoda on 
an extensive plain, without a tree near it 

From the mouth of the Ning thee to Kendnt, Lieutenant McLeod estimates 
Population on baulm of the population inhabiting its banks at 60 000 Bonis 
Ning thee between Irm- The distance between these points is 225 miles, 
w*ddy »nd kendo t. and if we assume the depth occupied on each hank 

at one mile, wc shall have an area of 450 square miles for the population, 
or an average of 1 8 H inhabitants to the square mile This seems an 
improbable numlier Ihe Bormans give the number of houses at 9,480 , 
and allowing 5 inhabitants to each, we should have only 47,400 

From Kendat north to the sources of the river the population may be 
estimated at 24,000, which gives a total of 71,000 inhabitants on the banka 
of this river 

The Ning thee river from Monfoo to Sana) acini ghat varies from 600 to 
1,500 yards in brralth, and the only ford known 
Ning then nior exIbt lg one a httle below tbe mouth of the 

Maglang, and we only know of this from native information 
Prom San.yn.h .1 glint io From Sanayadul ghat by the Ning thee and 
Avn by me 300 inilui. Irrawaddy to Ava the distant e is 800 miles 

Across country by the route traversed by Dr Kichardson 221 miles, of 
which the hrst portion from Guuda to Monkhadan- 
Prom Snnaynclul gbat to m „ () lg 73 ml ] c g, and the rood impassable for all 
A™ by l»nd 22 i mii« sorts 0 f carnage , the latter 149 miles through a 


highly cultivated and fertile country 

When Alompra invaded Manipur lu 17o8, his army advanced by tins route, 
and crossing the Ungochmg range by the Kendat-Sanayachil route, passed 
by the Tummoo Morai-Imolo line into Manipur 

In 1819 the BurmanB advanced from Ava by Mout-zobo, Myedu, Kendat, 
Tummoo, Moral It is most probable that in any future operations against 
Manipur the same routes will lie followed 
CHIN-MYIT-CHIN— „ ^ L , 1K w 

A village It miles northwest of Koke-keh, and consisting of 15 hut* 
Population 75 There is only a footpath between these two places 
CHOE DONG— 

A village of Minp tribe 


CHOKTEP— 


Stockaded village 
CUOVTK-CWNSl— 

A village of about 50 houses on the road from Myin-gyan to fffio 
24 it miles distant from the former place The w»ter-e apply here it bta 


• Pmbcrtan, 127 


| f Sot marked Sa Tulrt mop. 
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CHOUX-PONE— 

A small village of 20 miserable looking houses on the road from Mym- 
gyan to Nym-gyan It is about 301 miles distant from the former place 
A little to the west of this village, m the valley, are a few more houses, 
which probably belong to it 
CHOUNG-BOUX— 

A village one mile from Pyaw-bweh-ywa-thit It is situated near a stream 
of the same name , the current is strong, but it is fordable The inhabit- 
ants number about 300 There is a cart road from Pyaw-bweh-ywa-thit 
and tins village 
CHOUNa-TOUNG— 

A village a quarter mile north-east of Myin-gyan Population about 500 
Just before reaching this village a stream must be crossed It is breast-deep 
in August and September This village is on the road between Mym gyan 
and Mandalay 
CHOU-WA— 

A village of In-ting tribe of Singpboos 
CHOW-CHOUNG— 

An island on the Irrawadday, lat 23° 24 , long 9b° 

CHOW-NEE-YWA — 

A village on the road from Myin gyan to Nyin gyan, about 15 miles from 
the former There is much cultivation about 
CHUN NING FU— 

A town of V tinnan 
CHYOUK-TAT— 

Is in lat (estimated) 20° W Is a large town, or rather overgrown 
village, and one of tlie most populous m the states Here there are some 
smelting works of argentiferous galena that occurs in the limestones and 
calcareous deposits of this district., but it was impossible to ascertain from 
the natives the precise localities where it was got The ore is purchased by 
the smelter at the rate of two to three and a half ticuls of silver (baw) per 
basket (about a bushel), urn leaned, often containing n good deal of rubbish 
apparently It must be ruh, however in silver, or this metal could not be 
extracted by the simple and rude method practised 

The larger lumps being broken up, the ore is hrst put into a Bmall cupola 
or blast furnace, together with charcoal and a proportion of broken slag 
These cupolas are of clay and built upon the ground 2J or 3 feet in 
height and 1 1 to 16 inches in diameter Women are employed standing 
on raised platforms to pump the blast — generally two to each furnace As 
the sulphur is driven off, the reduced metal accumulates at the bottom of 
the furnace, and is ladled or rather scraped out from below (the scoriiB 
being removed) into moulds in the ground, where it assumes the form of 
massive lenticular ingots When cool and set, these ingots are removed to 
the refining shed, and placed into small reverberatory furnaces with the fuel,— 
large pieces of charcoal supported on fireclay-bars, — above the metal, 
which is thus kept in a fused state for about 34 hours During this time as 
the lead becomes oxidized, it is removed by gently revolving over the sur- 
face an iron rod, around which the lead in the form of litharge solidifies , 
and as thiB process is continued, it act umulates m a number of coatings or 
layers one upon the other When all the lead has been thus removed, the 
silver residue is taken out as a button or plate on an iron ladle The rollers 
of litharge have of course to be again reduced, in order to convert them 
into metallic lead , and there must be a considerable loss of the metal during 
this as well as the former process 
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The plate of silver obtained is considered pare, and is not used in this 
state as currency, but is sold to the silversmiths and jewellers, who alloy it 
with comer and lead, in various proportions 
CLIMATE— 

Upper Burma may be divided into two zones, — the dry and the damp 
The former commences at about Magway, and extends up to and beyond 
Mandalay for some 60 miles These zones are indioated m the hyetogra- 

E hical map by arrows, — that portion contained within the blunt arrows 
emg the dry zone, the barbed arrows indicating the damp zone 
The former is open level and slightly elevated tableland, which gradu- 
ally rises from the Irrawaddy till it attains a height of 400 feet at Yemay- 
then, distant 70 miles east of the river and of 550 feet at Hime-det, which is 
the same distance from the nver These elevations are above the river in the 
same latitude , tins rpprespnts a gradual rise of 1 in 924 About Pagan the 
oountry is intensely dry, and at times the yearly rainfall is less that 10 inches 
From Pagan to Hline det and Ytmaj then, and from Hline-det to Ava, the 
climate is almost as dry, and the want of water is severely felt by travellers 
in the dry season This is especially the case on the road from Hbne det 
to Ava. The water is so source along this route, that it is not possible to 
send elephants or any number of animals by it, and although the road 
appears to be good, it is almost useless, and the alternative route by the 
hills through the Nattik pass is invariably followed by the employes of the 
timber merchants when taking elephants to and from the Nym gjan forest. 
Above Sampenago tile change of cl mate is apparent from tm. altered vege- 
tation of the country On both banks are seen dense forests, and this 
continues up to the Chinese frontier beyond Bliamaw 

The country enclosed in this zone is partly rich cultivable lands, and partly 
gravelly and barren There is no thick or high jungle here, and on the 
barren parts there arc only a few hushes It is m >st probable that a constant 
supply of water could be got by sinking sufficiently deep wells, as the Shan 
mountains are only a few miles distant to the east 


D 


DAG-WIN-ZEIK— 

A village on the Salween nver 
DA-HAT-TAW— 

A village on the left hank of the Irrawaddy, lat 21° 20', long 96' 18 
It has a good camping ground, and the water-supply is good. 
DAPHA-BOOM— 

Mountain 

DARAP-KHA— 

Lies at the foot of the Naga hills, nearly opposite Bee Bala. 
DARAP-PANCE— 

Is a considerable stream with precipitous banks, but is fordable at the heads 
of the rapids Fish, especially a large kind of barbel, abound. 

DEE-BAY— 

A range to the right of Momien 
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DIBONG— 

Captain Bedford’s account of his voyage up the Dibong, which follows, is 
the only one we have of that river , I give the extracts from it as published 
in the Appendix to Wilson’s Eutory of tie Burmete War — 

“ On the 4th of December Captain Bedford entered the mouth of the 
Dibong The water was beautifully clear, running in a bottom of sand and 
■atones On the 5th a shallow, or bar, was crossed, above which the stream 
was much obstructed by the trunks of trees brought down by the current 
The nver oontmued deep , and although several rapids were encountered, 
they were passed without much trouble Numerous traces of buffaloes, 
deer, and leopards were observed, and also of elephants, which last had not 
been Been along the Dibong, nor on one of its feeders, the Lalee Amongst 
the trees on the banks were several of which the wood is serviceable m the 
construction of houses and boats, as the san and soleana The demerit yields 
a bark which is eaten by Assamese with p&n 

“On the 6th at 11 A M the most formidable rapid that had been met 
with was passed with much difficulty, and on the following day a shallow 
extending across the nver, over which the boats were forced.” 

DOH— 

Stockaded village 
DWOM-TULWEE — 

A village 


E 

EE-DEE— 

A village in Mam khwon district 
EN-BEN-BO— 

A large village on the road between Pway-hla and Mandalay 
ENG— 

A village in the distnet of Mya-doung In 1837 — 20 houses 
EN G-DAN-GY EE-S H EIT — 

A village in the district of Mo-ngyeng In 1887 — 15 houses 
ENG-DAW-GYEE— 

Distnot 

ENG-DAW-GYEE— 

A village in Eng-daw-gyee distnot 
ENG-KHWON— 

A village on the bank of the upper part of the Irrawaddy 
ENG-MA— 

A village m Singoo distnet In 1887 — 25 houses 
ENG-NGWON— 

A village m the distnet of Mogoung 
ENG-TOUNG— 

A village situated on the left bank of the Irrawaddy There were 12 
houses — [Bayfield ) 

ENTA-MHWOT — 

A village m the distnet of Mya-doung In 1887 — 20 houses 
ESMOK— 

A town in the Shwayli district of Yunnan 

a 18 
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GA-LON— 

A village in Ka-tha district In 1887— 60 hooaes 
GAN-DOUNG— 

A village of 80 honses on the road from Mym-gyan to Yemay-then, and 
67 milM from the former plaoe The soil about here is latente 
GNA-NAU— 

A town on Meza-Shwayli nver 
GNAUN-MUN— 

A town of Mrelap Shan, east of Ava. 

GNA-ZOON— 

A village on the Irrawaddy 
GNOE-DOUN— • 

A town, one of the most important in Karennee It contains 4.00 or 600 
houses , is surrounded by a stockade, surmounting a mud wall and sur- 
rounded by cultivation — (Bteiardton ) 

GNOUN-RAM— 

A town south of Ava 
GNOUN-RUE — 

A town of Mrelap Shan 
GROUN-OUP— 

A town 

GWA-WINE— 

A stream in Yemay-then 
GWAY-GONE— 

A village 81 miles north-east of Ywa-thit, containing about 60 huts Cart 
road between the two places pretty good Population about 250 
GWAY-GYOUNG — 

River and village 
GYO-BENG — 

A village in Singoo district In 1887 — 40 bouses 
GYOK — 

A village in Mo ngyeng district In 1887 — 8 houses 
GYOKE-BIN — 

A village 2 miles north-east of Tanoung-daing Pyaw-bweh It is situated 
on high ground near the river, and is estimated to contain about 800 
inhabitants Jaggery is manufactured here Water-supply from wells — 
(Native information, 1881 ) 


H 


HAI-TAY — 

A village on the route from Kiang-tnng to Kiang-hai of 10 houses, olose 
to the Me-hem stream 
HAW-KA— 

A village on the right bank of the Upper Irrawaddy Near this are fine 
forests of teak and other useful timber The inhabitants are chiefly Kadoos 
HAWSHUENSHAN— 

A walled Chinese town, built on the slope of the hill, situated in the valley 
of Hawshnenshan, and about two miles from Momien 



Hawshnenshan had evidently been a place of great importance, being a 
much larger town than Shway-dnay, and moat have contained at least 
8,000 inhabitants 

“ The people of Hawshnenshan bad declared against the Panthaya, and 
joined the Chinese partisan Law-guang-fang On tins they had been 
attacked and defeated As usual, no quarter was given, and all who failed 
to fly were massacred and afterwards buned where they fell A fine tem- 
ple overlooked a small stream running down from Shway-dnay, and which 
now formed a small lake just outside the town This water was crossed by 
a handsome stone bridge, with picturesque archways From this we 
followed a raised causeway to the head of the valley, and, passing the 
TahO waterfall on the left, ascended gradually 400 feet to Momien 
This vale of Hawshuenshan, though not more than two miles long by one 
broad, had been once encircled by largo villages, the ruins of which still 
attested that before the war they must have been places of no little wealth " 
— (Andertoit, 1868 ) 

HAY-PUCK — 

A small hill which consists of two or three small villages on a rising 
ground, nearly bare of trees 

HELEN— 

A town south of Mout-zobo 
HENTHA— 

A village 

HLINE^DET-MYO — 

This town lies to the south of Pen-the lee, and about 30 miles north of Ye- 
may-then It is five or six days' journey from the Irrawaddy The road 
down to the river passes in a north-west direction to the town of Mym-gyan, 
about 18 miles north of Fagan The first part of this road is across the 
flat alluvial plain The Sam moung-choung is met about two miles from 
the town (Hlme-det) It is a shallow bedded stream, and dry during the hot 
season , it drains from the south, and is said to join the “ Myit " or “ Pan- 
loung ” When about ten miles from Hhno-det, the road passes over a very 
slight rise of sandy ground, and eight mileB further it leaves the plain and 
proceeds on through a gently undulating tract of country of sand, gravels, 
and the outcrops of thinly bedded rock at low angles of inclination, and a 
soft or incoherent sandstone with large nodular concretions Fossil wood 
also occurs sparingly in a more recent deposit After passing the water- 
shed, a low anticlinal m this ground, an extensive view is obtained to the 
westward, and the lofty hill of Puppa now makes its appearance a long 
way off to the west-south-west Many large villages and towns are seen, 
and the road on the descent towards the river passes through several, all of 
which are well fenced round, and the compounds and roads hedged m with 
cut thornbushes and briars "Within the large villages there is generally 
an open space for bazaar carts, &c — [W atton, 1864-65 ) 

The plain of Hlme-det is about 800 feet above the level of the sea 
—{Walton, 1864-65 ) 

HLWOT-DAW— 


High court and council of the monarchy 
HNOTE-CHO— , „ LllJ 

An island on the Upper Irrawaddy There is a large village on it inhabited 
by Shan Kadoos The oountry on the banks along here is a fine plain, parts 
of which were once cultivated At this village limes are very plentiful 
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Tbs people mrrr on ‘ kaing ’ cultivation os the banka of the river and 
have gardens. The breadth of the nver here u over a mile 
HOETONE— 

A village 
HON AM — 

A village la in lat. (estimated) 22° 25' N , long 100° 125' E 
HOOKONG — 

“The valley of Hookong or Payendwen,” says Captain Hans ay, "is an 
extensive plain, bounded on all sides by hills , its extent from east to north- 
west being at least 50 miles, and varying m breadth from 45 to 15 miles, 
the broadest port being to the east The hills bounding the valley to the 
east are a continuation of the Shway-donng-gyee range, which is high, com- 
mences at Mogoung, and seems to rnn m a direction of N 15° t ” The 
principal nver of the valley is the Numtunaee, or Clim-dwin, which flows 
from the Shway-donng-gyee range, and after receiving the contributions of 
numerous small streams quits the valley at its north-western corner and 
again enters the defiles of the hills, beyond which its course is no longer 
perceptible On the western side of the valley there are but few villages, 
and these thinly inhabited, the capital itself containing not more than 
80 houses, but the north and eastern sidis are said to he veiy populous, 
the houses in those quarters being estimated at not less than 8,000, nearly 
all of whiqli are situated on the banks of the Towang and Debee rivers 
All the low hills stretching from the western foot of the Shway-donng- 
gyee range were under cultivation , and the population is said to extend 
across to the banks of the Irrawaddy in numbers sufficient to enable the Sing- 
phoos, when necessary, to assemble a force of nine or ten thousand men 
" W ith the exception,” says Captain Hannay, “ of the village of Mein- 
khwon, which has a Shan population, the whole of the inhabitants of the 
valley are Singphoos and their Assamese slaves Of the former, the larger 
proportion is composed of the Minp and Tisan tribes, with a few of the La]>ae 
elan, who are still regarded as strangers by the more ancient colonists, and 
can hardly be viewed but with hostile feelings, as thiB tribe has frequently 
ravaged Mem khwon within the last six years, and was guilty of the still 
greater atrocity of burning a pnest alive ui hiB kyoung, or monastery 
“ Formerly the population was entirely Shan, and previous to the invasions 
of Assam by the Burmans, the town of Moin-khwon contained 1,500 houses, 
and was governed by the chief of Mogoung From that period the exac- 
tions of the Burmese officers have led to extensive emigration , and to 
avoid the oppression to which they were hourly exposed, the Shans have 
sought an asylum w the remote gleus and valleys on the banks of the 
Chm-dwin, and the Singphoos among the recesses of the mountains at the 
eastern extremity of the valley This state of affairs has led to general 
anarohy, and feuds are constantly arising betwoen the different tribes, whioh 
the quarrel of the Bisa and Dnphea Gams has greatly contributed to exas- 
perate No mroumstance is more likely to check these feuds and reclaim 
the scattered population of the valley than the establishment of a profitable 
commercial intercourse with the more equitably governed vallev erf Assam, 
with which communication is now becoming more intimate than at any 
previous period " 

In its relation to Kmam and China, the trade of the Hookong valley nafcur- 
ally attracted a share of Captain Hammy's atten- 
”“*■ tun, and from his account it appears that “ the 
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*nly traffic of any oonseqnence earned on in this Talley w with the amber, 
which the Singphoos lell to a few Chinese, Chinese Shane, and Chinese Sing- 
phooe, who find their way here annually The pnee of the common or mir«| 
amber is Si ticals a vise, or Re 4 per one and a half seers, but the best 
kind, and what is fit for ornaments, is expensive, varying m pnee aocordmg 
to its colour and transparency ” 

Of the several routes by which communication is kept np between the 
inhabitants of Hookdng and the oountnes arojind, 
the principal appear to be one leading across the 
Shway-doung gyee range to the eastern Singphoos A second, called the 
Lyegnepbhum read, winds round the base of the monntam of that name, 
and leads in sixteen days to Mung-lung, the capital of the Khamptee coun- 
try, which was visited by Captain Wilcox. 

The most important one, however, with reference to trade lies in a south- 
east direction from the Hookong valley, from which the district of Kako 
Wain-maw is not more than eight days’ march distant By this route the 
Chineee frequently travel, and it aflords a very satisfactory proof that 
intercourse may be held direct with China without the necessity of follow- 
ing the circuitous route by Mogoung 

The Meeroos, who inhabit the mountain range between the Hookong 
valley and the Irrawaddy, told Mr Jenkins in ltst>9 that there were several 
passda of great elevation through this range 

The same traveller was also informed by people who traded between the 
valley and the Fansce country that one of the routes they used struck the 
Irrawaddy at Mainlah, a large Shan village, w hich is situated on the left 
bank of the Phoong may at its confluence with the Irrawaddy This river 
is in lat 2tl”, about 1 50 miles above Bhamo They raid that a man carrying 
a load could reach the nearest Pangea i lllages from Mainlah m two days’ 
inarch 

'Ihe Chinese used formerly to come down the Phoong-may in great 
numbers, and cross to Hookong for jade and amber , but the Punthay war 
stopped this, and whde it lasted only the Maliomedans of Yunnan came by 
this route 

The route across the Pathoi range by tile Now yang lake was first 
, brought to notice by Captain Charlton in 18.54, who 

Now yung'SkT "* writes “ What a pity there is no means of commu- 

nication between Sudya and Yunnan A good land 
road — and there are no natural obstacles of any importance to prevent it — 
would afford an outlet for British merchandise into the very heart of 
China’’ As the Singphoos of Hookong trade with Ynnnan and with 
Assam, it cannot be disputed that Captain Charlton was right m asserting 
that no physical obstacle exists to prevent a thoroughfare from being estab- 
lished the whole way 

It has been urged that the Singphoos are so poor and so simple in their 
habits, that they do not want better communication with other countries, 
because they could reap no benefit from it. It is true that their wants are 
few, but some of these are ill supplied, as in the case of salt for instanoe, 
which is very bad m quality and vezy dear throughout Hookong Besides, 
the bulk of the population engage in some kind of barter when not occupied 
in cultivating, and a people of this kind would not be likely to oppose the 
opening of a road, aa they are capable of seeing that the measure would 
prove to their advantage 
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It must, however, be admitted that tome difficulty hea in the fact tha t 
nearly all their Gams are large slave-owners, and suffer heavily aqd con- 
stantly from- the escape of their slaves across the border into British 
"territory All the chiefs feel a great deal of irritation against ns, on 
account of the extreme abolitionist policy that has been adopted of late 
years, and it would be necessary to indemnify them for the loss of their 
slaves if »e refuse to return these who claim our protection — IJenkim, 
1Q69-70 ) 


The only difficulties to be enoountered on the road between Assam and 
DifBcuitlc of route Hookong by the Nam-roop route are caused by the 
denseness of the jungle The intervening country 
is a wilderness, consisting of a forest of many useful trees of immense size 
Below the larger trees is a tangled mass of smaller plants, most of them 
climbers The only paths by which man can move are the beds of rivers 
or mountain streams It would be impossible to trace these channels but 
for the tracks mode in the jungle by herds of wild elephants Progress 
along such paths is very slow, and tho distance to be travelled much 
increased, owing to the necessity of often following the winding of the 


streams 


The Burmese Government in former days established a village or military 
settlement every twelve or fifteen miles along the route, and it was the 
business of the people living at these stations to cut the jungle occasionally, 
and to remove fallen trees and other obstructions from the path The 
route has now fallen into disuse, on account of the posts having been one 
by one deserted Traders now usually travel by a more circuitous and 
very difficult path through the Naga hills, passing from one Naga village 
to another, so as to obtain supplies 

It is to be wondered at that the Nam-roop route should be used at all by 
traders, considering that each man must carry fifteen pounds weight 
of nee for his own consumption on the journey, besides his load of 
goods, but the Moolooks, SingphoOB, aud Dooauiahs are not hillmen, and to 
avoid climbing the steep sc*rp which the Fatkoi presents at every other 
point, they form depdts of piovisions Along this route they carry forward 
nee, and bury it at convenient distances along the road, and then return 
for their loads Mr Jenkins was also informed that there was more than 


one well used trade route through Hookong and through the Sepahee Siug- 
phoo country to Tah and other places in Western China — {Jenkins, 1869-70 ) 
The principal mineral productions of the Hookong valley are salt, gold, 
u i *i and amber The former is procured on the north 

prD “ uc * and south sides of the valley, and the waters of the 
Nam-twon kok and Edee rivers are quite brackish from the numerous salt 
springs in their beds Gold is found in most of the nvers, both in grains 
and in pieces, the size of a large pea 

The nvers which produce it in the greatest quantity and of the best 
quality are the Kapdeep and the Nam-kwon The sand of the former is 
not worked for gold, but large pits are dug on its banks, where the gold is 
found. Besides the amber which is found in the Payee toung or 
amber min e hills, there is another place on the east side of the valley, 
called Kotah Bhoon, where it exists in great quantities The spot is con- 
sidered sacred by the Singphoos, who will not allow the amber to be taken 
away, although it is of an inferior deecnption Specimens of ooal were 
found in the beds of the Nam-bhug-co and Edee nvers by Captain Hannay, 
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and ha learnt that m the Noom-tarang peat quantities of focal wood 
were procurable — [Hanna*, 1836-86 ) 

HOO-THAW, on WOO-8AW— 

Thu place is three days’ march north-wect of Momien, and u described Ul 
town of 1,000 houses, surrounded by a stone wall 2Q feet high and defended 
on one side by a deep stream, and altogether stronger and more flourishing 
than Momien Its position must be at a high elevation, as m winter the 
swamps are frozen hard enough to bear men on the ice Communication is 
earned on between this place and Lay-myo, 100 miles north of Bhamo, on 
the Nam-tha bet, an affluent of the Irrawaddy, by which route the officers 
from Momien reached Bhamo 

Hoo-thaw was captured m May 1874 by the Chinese from the so-called 
Panthays — [Anderton, 1876 ) 

HOOTOO— 

A village Is in lat (estimated) £1° 58 45' Its elevation is 2,4-00 fleet 
above sea level, and about 1,300 feet above the level of the Salween 
HO-YAW— 

A village 
HTEE-ZEH — 

A town on the bank of the Irrawaddy 
HUE-LUK— 

A small stream with very high and steep banks, close to the foot of the 
western range of hills 


This would be a very small place, if it were not for the Burmese troops 
stationed here The stockade is a square of about 300 yards, protected on 
three sides by a nver which divides immediately above it, and by a deep broad 
ditch which connects the two streams on the fourth In the centre of the 
square there is an inner stockade, apparently surrounded by a ditch, and it is 
inside this that all the troops bve The nver is about 30 yards wide 

On bazaar day numbers of people come into this place The principal 
articles that are brought for sale arc groundnuts, nee of a particularly 
small white kind much resembling the Bengal nee, only rather hard 
when boiled, ponies, bullocks, vegetables, earthen cooking pots, firewood 
(there is rather a scarcity of this article), tobacco, and cotton Of fruits, 
there are plenty of oranges, plantains, limes, and lemons The Mobyay 
stream is said to have no outlet 

There are three bndges aerosB the nver, all close together, in a very 
dilapidated condition The nver abounds in fish, which are held sacred 
by the people — (Sconce ) 


K 

KA.CHAING--POON — 

Hills near the Irrawaddy, lat 25* 37', long 97* 10' The Eachm sawbwa 
Souk-lee has hu head-quarters here (1879) 



KACHIN HILLS — 

The Kachin mountains rise from the Bhamo plains to an elevation of from 
4,000 to 7,000 feet running in a northerly and southerly direction, and 
nearly parallel to the bank of the nver Irrawaddy These mountain* 
form a formidable obstacle to intercourse with the Shan states and Yunnan , 
and were the people who inhabit these districts disposed to be unfriendly, 
they oonld raise serious obstacles to all progress in that direction 

This range of mountains running far north and south is from 40 to 
70 miles broad The bills are nehly wooded to their summits, without 
the dense jungle that characterises the mountainous ranges of Southern 
Burma These ranges have no acute ridges, but are finely rounded, and 
slope gently into the valleys, which are capable of producing any kind 
of vegetation 

The climate is cool and salubrious, and fmits and potatoes grow in wild 
Climate abundance Peaches, apples, cherries, strawberries, 

! * and raspberries are seen scattered over the hill- 

sides The oak and fir are occasionally met with in the higher regions, the 
teak anpragoda scarce and widely apart Numerous Kachin villages are 
scattered along the sides and crests and in strange out-of-the way 
places, with roads leading in every direction to and from them These 
paths are at all times easdy distinguished, being very bad in many places, 
steep and nearly perpendicular in others Yet the hardy mules that these 
mountaineers employ get over them with facility carrying burdenB of 
170 lbs , and climbing the steepest places with an Bgility and endurance 
quite surprising — [Botum ) 

There are three general trade routes between Bhamo and Momien and the 
country beyond Those are along the Sanda valley, the Hotha valley, and 
the Muang-wan valley, the former being the most northerly, the latter the 
^southernmost 

These valleys are breaks at a lower elevation in directions about N E 
and S W in the great mountain chain which passes down the centre 
of Upper Burma This itself is a continuation of the Himalayas 

High ridges separate the valleys They are generally steepest on their 
northern slopes The beds of the valleyB are at different elevations Thus 
the Sanda valley is about 2,000 feet above Bhamo, while the Hotha valley 
is about 3,800 feet, and the intervening ridge is over 5,000 feet The Moang- 
wan valley is about 2,500 feet bigh, and the ndge between Muang-wan 
and Hotha varies in height from 400 feet upwards above Hotha. Several 
different routes reach into each of these valleys from Bhamo Their char- 
acter is decided by the nature of the intervening country , and they depend 
for their existence on the Kachin inhabitants of the hills, who have cut 
them and keep them open 

The Sanda valley is a portion of the valley of the Taping nver, a 
, .. branch of which, the Ta-how, flows from Momien 

to the Irrawaddy near Bhamo Along this Ta-ping 
valley are plains at increasing elevations communicating by defiles or 
gorges, along which the nver flows in rapids, preventing boat oommmu- 
cation. The Sanda valley is one of these, and, except at the Taping, it is 
dosed in on all sides by elevated ground 

The Hotha valley is drained by the Nam-ga, a tributary of the Taping, 
mto a defile out of which it flows The south-west end 
of Hus valley u closed by ndgee at an elevation of 



Over 4,500 feet above Bhamo It, as well aa fhe Sands valley, eao be 
oommomoated with by roads along the defiles of the Taping or over the 
boundary ndges 

All the routes to Motmen converge at the north-east ends of these 
valleys before reaching Nantin some 20 miles from Momien The eleva- 
tions to be overcome on the different routes between Bhamo and Nantin 
have much weight in comparing their natural advantages 

The Muang-wan valley is nearly at the same level as Nantin, being only 

v about 200 feet lower It is approached from Bhamo 

anng wmn r ey an( j Sawaddy by several roads, which present no 
difficulties m the plam lands of Burma. 

The roads do not always take the most favourable line of oountry, being 
rather laid ont with a view to afford easy approach to the villages The 
ridge is about 750 feet above the plain land of the valley, but the descent 
is easy Through the valley little difficulty need be anticipated Between 
Muang-wan and Nantm there is hilly and rolling ground, which is 
described as not difficult, but about which there is no reliable information 
There are more routes than one, but that most generally used passes close 
to Sheema-lonng, the stronghold of La-see-ha- tai, a man believed to he 
inimical to the opening of the trade 

The Hoths valley is at an elevation of nearly 1,100 feet above Nantm 
_ , At the head of the valley the height of the divid- 

0 ey ing ndge is about 455 feet above Hotha Beyond 

the ndge only spars could be seen, and there appears to be a great deal of 
hilly ground to be passed over, and another small ndge to be croesod. 

Between Hotha and Bhamo Sladen'B expedition followed the route known 
as the Ambunadas Natt This causeway runs nearly to the north end of 
the valley It ib made of granite slabs 4 feet long by 12 or 14 inches by 
4 to 6 inches thick Granite bridges carry the road over smaller streams. 
They are very fine specimens of masonry, the stone being exceedingly hard 
and well worked The arches are semi-circular, the largest span about 
24 feet 

The valley averages 3 or 4 miles in width, the northern boundary hills 
oommg down m gradual slopes which round off into gently undulating 
land The plain land, wliere the poddy cultivation is, lies more to the south- 
eastern side , the river Namsa flowing through the centre of it. 

The hills in this part are all of metamorphic formation, with here and 

_ , , . „ there granite appearing The rocks generally are 

Geological formation . 6 , o a j 

of qnartzose and micaceous schist The surfaoe 

and the ground for a considerable depth are formed of disintegrations of 
this, and are easily worked , occasional boulders, some of immense size, crop 
out, or rest on the surface The roads are generally out m the hillside, and 
the chief one is 8 to 10 feet wide 

From Ho- tone the descent is regular, and the road easy till the Taping 
river is neared, where the fall is very rapid and difficult. The road desoends 
to the Nam-tha-bet stream, which runs rapidly It u about 120 feet wide, 
and is crossed on rafts 

The Sanda valley oommumcates with. Burma through the defile of the 
_ Taping, which flows over a bed strewn with 

” e *’' ** immense boulders and having a great fall A large 

amount of water passes down, winch is represented in the upper valley by 

a. 19 
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m stream 1,000 to 1,500 feet wide utd a depth of six feet, flowing *t the 
average rate of 4 mile* per hour 

Dry weather roads follow each bank That on the left bank tarns into 


exoeeding 12 feet in width the banks of the Taping river afford the best 
line, as all unnecessary ascents and descents are avoided, and it gradually 
rises from the level of the Burmese plains to the level of the valley 

The whole valley is divided into three sawbwaehips, — Moangls, 
Division of valley ^ nda < ““ d Man-wyne, the latter being under 
Muang-tee 

The first is the largest, having over BOO villages in it Allowing an 
Husu , average of 60 houses to each village and 5 persons 

to each house, there will be over 60,000 people in 
the Muangla district This is a moderate computation, as some of the 

villages are very large 

, Sanda is said to be about half as large, and 

' may contain 30,000 people 

Allowing 10,000 for the town of Sanda and Muangla, the whole Chinese 
v lainrm and Shan population of the valley may be estimated 

ropuiK.cn. at 105|0 oo 

The plain portion of the valley in whioh the Shans reside is abont 86 
miles long by an average of 4$ wide, giving 117 Bquare miles This gives 
nearly 900 to the square mile, which may seem a large proportion , hut the 
numbers are founded on enquiries from persons competent to give tolerably 
correct information, and are supported by personal observations The 
population is very dense There is a large Kachm population on the slopes 
of the hills and in the valley at the south end, which may be estimated at 
30,000 or 40,000 

Altogether there are about lo0,000 people in the whole valley, the water- 
shed of which to the north extends a great distance 

There are few industrial operations earned on, except to supply 
Industries. the people with clothing and household wants { 

and as almost every house supplies itself, there is 
little interchange of these Nothing is made for export There is little 
money in the valley, Chinese brass cash being used and exchanged at 450 
to 500 for the rupee Gold is very scarce, all the ornaments being made 
of silver 

The population is mostly agricultural , nee being the staple produoe, some 
• of which ib sent to China, and some to Burma. 

Fruits and garden vegetables are produced for home 
consumption, but potatoes are exported to Burma, and find their way to 
Mandalay 

For paddy cultivation the gently sloping ground is terraced into broad 
level areas bounded by earthen hands, all of which are regularly shaped with 
the spade and sodded on top with grass 

It would he very easy to make an excellent road or railway through this 

■a Sanda valley The distanoe from Bhamo to the 

sooth end of the valley is by road 51 miles, and 
to the north end 90 This interval of 89 miles might be shortened by 
strajghtemngthe liae There is arise of 850 feet m the length of the valley. 



The Nantm valley and Mocpen valley are plains ol increasing elefatfc* 
connected with the Banda valley by defile* Momien ha* an elevation of 
5,908 feet above the aea, or 2,140 above Nantin, and 2,670 above Muangla 
Thu laat place u 90 mile* from Bhamo, Nantin 109, and Momien 142 
There u, therefore, a rue of 530 foot in 19 mile* between Mqangla and 
Nantin, and 2,140 feet in 23 miles from Nantin to Momien 

Thu is an average of 98 feet per mile — a gradient of 1 in 57 The 
Ta-how valley presents natural facilities for overcoming tins ascent, and 
Mr Gordon was of opinion that a railway could be earned the whole way 
Momien appears to be near the highest part of the range between the 
Irrawaddy and the Salween This line of road passing through Pon-lyne, 
Ponaee, and the Banda valley is considered by the people of that part of the 
country as the best at present existing The principal advantages are— first, 
the short distance, abuut 30 miles in the Kachm hills , secondly, the small 
amount of unnecessary elevation to be overcome in ascending the Sanda 
valley , and thirdly, the passing through the Sanda valley itself, whose dense 
and laborious population may be expected to take a large amount of any 
goods which may be brought by that route The disadvantages are — first, 
having to cross the Taping river in Burma, and recross it in the Sanda 
valley, secondly the descent of 1,200 feet to the Nampoung, and reaacent 
to Ponsee 

There are other routes to the north which reach the Sanda valley, hut 
all have to pass over higher and broken ground, meeting the same descent 
to the Namponng, and in the opinion of the people themselves not equal to 
the Ponsee route 

The Hotha routes have the advantage of not requiring to cross the Taping 
river In other respects everything is against them , and for the purpose 
of making a good road on scientific principles they cannot oompete for an 
instant with either the Ponsee or Mnangla routes 

The Muang-wan routes were formerly, when the traffic was great, the 
„ favourite routes , but since the opening of the Pon- 

uang-wan ron gpe 1ms, faulty as it ib, they have been lees used 

The Muang-wan valley is much larger than the Hotha valley, but not so 
large as the Sauda one The population is said to be as large as that of 
Muangla — some 00,000 There is no lai ge town of Muang-wan the village 
where the sawbwa resides is called by the name of the district The ridge 
to be crossed before reaching the Muang-wan valley is about 7B0 feet above 
the plain land, to which a descent is again made This is not a grave 
objection, if a gentle slope can be made to it The plain land of the valley 
is nearly on a level with Nantin Uncertainty exists as to the land passed 
over between the Muang wan valley and Nantin It is known that there u , 
hilly ground, but there is said to be no great difficulty Mr Gordon l* of 
opinion that a good road with easy gradients can be made without great 
expense through either the Banda or Muang-wan valley No greater diffi- 
culties than are ordinarily met with m constructing hill roads exist in the 
Sachin hills. And there are some advantages in the dense population 
accustomed to make roadB 

The country will compare favourably with the Arakan mountains opposite 
Prome, over which a 12 foot road has been made to the sea. Ninety mile* 
of this road are in the hills The total height to be overcome mover 8,000 
feet above sea level, and the roju an in part of the hardest material — 
trap and argillaceous schist.. 



If ft roftd were constructed between ul uao ft nd Momien, the abundance 
_ of skilled labour m every put of the country with 

**£££"* from B1 “ no the scarcity of money ought to sauce the work to 
be done at ohesper rate* than in Brituh Bunns 
On the line of road from Bhamo to Momien there would be about SO miles 
of road m the Burmese plains, 30 miles m the Kachin hills, 30 imbw in 
the plain land of the San da valley, and 40 partly through plain and partly 
through hilly ground between Muangla and Momien Taking half of this 
as hill and naif as plain, there would be altogether 70 miles of plain land 
and 60 miles of hilly land through which the road would pass If it were 
20 feet wide in the plain land and 12 feet in the hilly land, gradients 1 in 
80, its cost, completely bridged, should not be over Rs 1 0,000 per mile 
With regard to the question of making a railway to Momien, Mr Gordon 
thinks it would not be impossible He says m his report “ If the Sanda 
valley line be chosen, I believe the only real difficulty will be found in the 
ascent from the Burma plain over the Kachin hills to the Shan valley The 
greater part of the remainder of the rente offers unusual facilities for con- 
structing either a road or railway The ascents from the Sanda to the Nautili 
valley, and from that to the Momien, are comparatively trifling, and I have 
no doubt that on the Muang-wan line the rolling ground between Mnang- 
wan and Nantin could be easily overcome In a comparison of the Sanda 
and Muang-wan routes, so far as crossing the Kachin hills is concerned, I 
would give the preference to the latter , for here the problem is reduced to 
taking the line np a hill of moderate slope over a ridge 3,200 feet high and 
then descending 750 feet to the valley, while in the other case the Nam- 
poung stream, though not offering muon obstacle to a common road, would 
cause great difficulty to a railway In either case only such difficulties are 
met as are ordinarily met with in hill railways and overcame by ordinary 
means ” — [Gordo*, 1869 ) 

KACHO— 


A large village of 80 honses of Shan Kadoos It was built long ago by a 
Shan governor called Haw-pyin It was a very important oity It now 
pays tribute to Burma in the shape of a yearly present There was formerly 
a good deal of trade with China, but the depredations of the Kuchins have 
closed the road 

The people of Kacho live in great dread of the Kachin s, and the houses 
are all shat np at 8 o'clock Sentries being posted, every man takes his turn 
This city was formerly established by a great Shan sawbwa, Haw-pemg, who 
name from Thien-nee city There was a road between it and China, and 
there was constant traffic by means of pack animals Three other cities were 
established by different Shan sawbwas, — Waing maw above Kacho, Maing- 
maw below it, and Mamg-na. These sawbwas followed king Aloung-paya- 
gyee m his expedition against Siam, as generals with a contingent of 1,000 
men each. One year a Burmese messenger was sent to the Burmese 
long with the usual gold and silver flowers , he did not deliver them, and the 
king, thinking they had rebelled, attacked and destroyed their cities, taking 
them prisoners These oities now only contain houses as under . — 


Msmgmaw 

Kacho 


Xoks-lway 
Waing maw 
KAD-DOUNG— 


30 

80 

20 

40 


hornet. 

ft 

ft 


Ywadaw 

Thayagone 

Thagan 


20 hooaea. 
20 „ 

30 „ 


A lofty mou nt ai n peak of the Kaohm hills south of the Taping where that 
river nows from the range Dr Andawnn thus writes “ On either side o£ 



the liver row the two lofty peek*, the Shitee-donng on the north end the 
Kad-doung on the south, seeming to stand like sentinels to guard the route* 
to Chine. 

“ The old Chinese forts and frontier custom houses occupied strong por- 
tions on either mountain, and the boundary line u almost defined by thee* 
heights " — ( Anderton ) 

KAKO— 

A subdivision of the Kanw Kaohm*. 

KALAN — 

A subdivision of the Muroo tnbe of K aching 
KAIitl — 

The district of Kal£, which forms the southern portion of Kubo, extends a 
short distance beyond the confluence of the Kathi Choung with the Nmg- 
thee, to Mutoot-goundee, on the right bank of the latter nver It is said to 
have extended formerly nearly down to the junction of the Ning-thee and 
Irrawaddy rivers 

At present (1835) it is subdivided into 12 small districts, with 4 towns 
and 3»0 villages, and is supposed altogether to contain about 20,000 houses 
and 100,000 inhabitants of every description That portion of the popula- 
tion which resides in the plains is almost entirely composed of Shuns, while 
those on the hills west of Kald are all Chius, or wild mountain tribes The 
force kept np by the Kald Raja principally consists of these Chins, who 
are only occasionally called upon 

KAM- BA-NEE — ■ 

A village near Bhamo 
K A MIEN — 

On the right bank of the Mogonng nver, at the junction of the Eng-daw- 
choung Consists of two stockades, — one on a small hill, the other at the 
foot. Both together contain about 32 houses The inhabitants are Shans 
It is a place of some oon sequence, as it is on the route from Sndiya to 
Mogonng from Kamien, Shway-doung-gyee, a conspicuous mountain, 
bears east 

KAMTEE-CHICK — 

la a small stream fordable at the rapids. The extreme banks are not more 
than SO or 40 yards apart 
KAN-GYEE DAING— 

A village of 50 huts about If miles north-east of Ta-noung-gaing Popula- 
tion about 250 Lat 21* 43, long 95* 57 Jaggery is manufactured here 
KAN-LOUNGS— 

They are so called from being separated from the other Kuchins, then: 
name signifying “ acknowledged rebels " 

The following are some of the chiefs and saw b was of these Kachms 
Cku/ft <f Kan-Umngt [1879) 

Chief Se-goo-ncrang lives on Kansan poon 
Sawbwa Mawloowa lrve* on Mawloo-poon 
Sawbwa 8*n-onng lee bve* on Mogonng Main konng 
Akyeew* Ponk lee-ahonng live* on Tono-poon. 

Sawbwa La boo la live* onSakue-poon. 

Sawbwa Laboo^houng live* on Sin ponng-poon. 

Sawbwa Saramate* bve* on See-hnin (Snowy) mountain*. 

The king sawbwa of the Kan-lonngs, Mavan-gyee of Naga-kone la- poon, 
died and was succeeded by hi* son La-hung ka-shin-teing-nan, who now 
exercises sovereign authonty 
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Tbe bug aawbwa ft more powerf u l then all other Ksobin aswbwae 
He i« wne in hu speech, and successful m his enterprises. Being acknow- 
ledged by many, and having numerous adherents, he attacked and lolled 
the neigh bo on ug sawbwas, and appointed governors from amongst hu own 
adherents 


The oonntry of these Kan-loungs now extends on the east to S&kee-poon 
and Sanka-poon , on the west beyond Ma-lee, or 
Exteotof Ksn immg terrf ^ nverj or W estern branoh of the Irrawaddy , on 
the south to Marawa hill , on the north to the 

Khamptee territory 

These people, forming a large tribe, commit raids every year When 
about to make war, the chief assembles large numbers of men by giving 
4 or 5 ticals each of opium, and then leads them to attack and destroy neigh- 
bouring villages The unfortunate inhabitants are treated as usual, — the 


unfortunate inhabitants are treated as usual, — the 


adults killed, and the young boyB and girls taken into slavery 

Owing to their large numbers, there is not sufficient land for these people 
to cultivate, they have therefore to cultivate the same “ tonngyas” for three 
or four years 

This does not yield sufficient nee for food, so they have to supplement it 
with arums, yams, vetches and maize 

These people do not change their habitations from one place to another, but 
live in the same place There are a few large trees on the hills. Not a 
Shan or Burman visits their country If he wishes to visit, he can only do 
so by making friends with the sawbwo, the sawbwa personally coming out 
and receiving him, and personally following or accompanying him on hu 
arrival and return 

If a man wants to marry, he has to give the parents cattle pigs, gongs 
X ctvtoun muskets, dahs, slaves, clothes, spears, and money, 
*rmgo and for his wife’s use he must give coral beads, 

taug**es, jackets, broadcloths, &o , according to his circumstances If he 
u not able to give them on the spot, he has to give a guarantee that he will 
do so hereafter The woman is then brought to the man’s house, and he 
feasts the bnngers of her with curry and nee, and liquors them up He 
must also give the elders blue waislcloths and »ka-ban-d* turbans, dahs, or 
spears, according to their degree The man then shows the woman all the 
work to be done in the house aud bids her do it If tbe man dies, the woman 
cannot marry whom she pleases, but the deceased’s brother must take and 
marry her 

If the father dies, the son takes over his wives, except his own mother 


If a man’s first wife dies, the man goes to her parents and demands 
another, and they must give him her elder or younger unmarried sister If 
there is no outer, they give him a female relative A relative of the wife 
is greatly respected, being called “ father-in-law’s relation ” If any such 
come, the son-in law must give property in proportion to their worth 

Divorce is not allowed, except under severe penalties If the husband 
wishes to separate, he must give double tbe property he originally had to 
give for'her If the woman wishes to do so, she must give quadruple the 
amount of property originally given If the man sots aside his wife and 
takes another, his head wife has the right to take possession of all the property 
of the younger wife, as well as to sell her The father can Bell ms some 
wives’ children to any one else If a woman on the death of her husband 
marries another man not connected with her husband, her son may sell l^er 
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The young unmarried men and women, so long as they are not brothel# 
and listers, act as they please made, the house 

When i man dies, he has a splendid funeral , and after cattle, pigs, and 
Dnihi poultry have been killed, all are feasted for 8 or * 

days with food and liquor Young men and women 
from all quarters and surrounding the dead body dance and jump day and 
night The body is then interred in some sacred spot, and is surrounded by a 
trench 2 feet wine and 3 deep, and the centre heaped up like a small mil 
The body is enclosed in a coffin Posts are then erected and a roof con- 
structed When the body is being interred, paddy, arums, flasks of koung,* 
dabs, and wallets are put in the grave also And the skulls of cattle and 
pigs are hung up on a post near the grave 

The skulls of cattle and pigs killed for sacrifice are hung up on poets in 
front of the house 

The people above Maing-na call themselves Kansa Kachins, and have one 
Kuu* sawbwa for each hill If the sawbwa be hered- 

itary, young and old, women and men, attend to 
all his behests When there is a quarrel between two hills, nothing is done 
bnt by the commands of the sawbwa. Boys of 10 rears old and men always 
go about with a dah and wallet They wear waist- 
cloths 4 or 5 cubits long, and for turbanB they wear 
sha-ban-dn cloths, red or white They get their jackets from the Shans in 
exchange for sesamum, india-rubber, or cotton 

Some wear hair knots , others cut the hair low on the ears The women 
wear black cloths 4 cubits long and 2 wide, folded round the waist and tied 
with a waistband The jackets are close-fitting, and over them they have a 
looser one ornamented with cowries The waistbands are also ornamented 
with cowries They wear hoops of rattan from the knees to the calves 
The men daily smoke opium 

Koung and kazaw liquors are made by the women, and drunk by all men 
and women, old and young, daily 

Hiey do not trade, but barter sesamum, cotton, india-rubber, arums, 
or yams, with the Shans for salt and ngapee 

During the summer the Kachins collect in bands of from 80 to 60, and 
attack some Shan, Burmese, or Kachin village distant 8 or 10 days' 
journey and set fire to it When the people come out, the grown-up men are 
cutdown and killed , the boys and girls from 2 to 1 1 are taken und exchanged 
for silver, opium or cattle, or any other thing they require They have no 
compassion for human beings, and act like brutes If two men quarrel, the 
victor kills the other and seizes his wives and children and sells them to 
another If a man is fairly well to do, he has 3 or 4 slaves Sawbwas and 
chief men have, acoording to their rank and power, 
from 10 to &0 male and female slaves The slaves 
appear to be well treated, and work, eat, and drink with the master of the 
house and his family — {Native information ) 

Karas sad gan hwag These tribes are divided into the following 
Kachins. sub-classes — 


1 Lapaka. ] 

8. Lakoon. 

| S Sad an | 

7 Kakoo. 

J. Lasse | 

4, T^linimg 

| ft. Kara. j 

ft Toyia. 

These all speak the 

same language 




EAN-8AN-POON— 

A hill near the Irrawaddy, in lat 46*4', long -97* 30' It la the head -quar- 
ter* of the Kaa-lonng Kaehin chief Sa-goo-noung 
KANSHIYAT to THEETABWE— 

•Between the Tillages of JEanshiyat and Theetabwe the usdnlstions of 
_ . , the surface become less sudden and marked, the 

swelling slopes more easy, and the ravines lees 
deep This character oontmues past the village of Shadarag, and appears 
to be partly due to the presence of a thick ferruginous sandstone, under 
the clays and sands of the clifls, which has resisted the erosion This is not 
the ferruginous pebbly conglomerate which appears to continue along here 
near to the base of the cliff, but a fine sandstone, with a few white quarts 
of pebbles embedded in a red cementing sand Upon it rests the ordinary 
yellowish blue clay This character partially continues to Sit-tha-bo- 
glay 

JLANTEE, on KHAMPTEE— 

A Kan too chief left his country and became a vassal of the king of 
Burma. He said he was an hereditary sawbwa, and asked permission of 
the Burmese king to establish towns and villages This was granted, and 
he returned and established himself above the Nan-tha-bet stream in a large 
plain Their houses are like those of the Shans The men dress like Bur- 
mans The women wear garments dyed blue and black, sewn up in front 
like loongyces, and silver bracelets and earrings The people are 
Buddhists. In the native country of these Kantees, the saw b wits of 
Lone-kyemg and Loke-koon tribes went to war with each other, and the 
Loke-koon sawbwa being victorious, now governs the Kantee country 
The other, becoming a vassal of the king of Burma, has now established 
towns and villages, and levies what taxes he chooses from his people 
He makes a great present of gold and silver flowers to the king of 
Burma 
KARA— 

A subdivision of the Kansa Kacluns 
KARARHOKA— 

A town in Yunnan in lat 44° 40' and long 87° 50 

It is nearly half-way between Man-wyne and Sanda on the road between 
Bhamo and Monrnon It is the chief Chinese market in the valley The 
town consists of two long parallel lines of houses separated by a broad way, 
down the centre of which the booths and stalls are placed on the weekly 
market day — (Axdernon, 1868 ) 

KATE-TWAY-POON— 

A hull near the Irrawaddy m lat. 25° 46', long 87° 20' It is the head- 
quarters of a Kaehin sawbwa. 

KA-THA 

A town on the west bank of the Irrawaddy in lat 44° 10 , long 88° lO 7 
It is a long town containing at least 200 well built timber house* 
disposed in two parallel streets, and surrounded by bamboo palisades 
with three gates 

It is the head-quarters of the woon of a considerable district, inhabited 
by Shan Bormans 
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* Long Hollow* of noh alluvium cultivated for noe, and oloeed 
undulating Und covered with valuable forest trees, including teak, separkto 
the town from the w e st ern hills Some ootton is grown, and tobaooo 
largely raised on the islands and sandbanks The people seemed well 
dad and well-to-do, and the women were busily employed in wearing add 
preparing colored cotton yarns for the manufacture of pntaos and tameinw " 
—{Anderton, 1868 ) 

KAUNG-TING— 

" One of four pagodas built in the kingdom of Sampenago m the 218th year 
of the Buddhist sacred era ” — ( Anderton ) 

KAYA-BO — 

A village about a mile from Da-hat-taw, in lat (about) 21° 20', long 
(about) 96° 20' It eonsists of two clusters of huts numbering about 70 
situated about half a mile apart Populatiou about 360 
KAYIN-TEH— 

A village 1 4 miles from Kyaw zee, in lat 21° 18 , long 95° 18 Contains 
about 60 houses Population about 300 
KEN-LAY— 

Is the military post dividing Burma proper from the tributary Shan states^ 
KTANG-HAT — 

Stands on the west bank of Me-kong , also the brick ruins of the fort of same 
name, formerly a place of great importance — {McLeod ) 

KIANG-HUNG — 

The town, which is of no size, stands on the western face of a range of hills 
running north and south in front of it The May ha joins the May-choung, 
and during the rains their united waters form an extensivp sheet Now,, 
however, the streams of both are confined within narrow beds, and only a 
plain of sand meets the eye 

This place is not fortified There is one wide road running from one end 
of it to the other, and along this there are a great many houses belonging 
to the Chinese, very poor in their appearance The streets are narrow, 
scarcely better than pathways, running up the sides of the hills without any 
regularity, and along which terraces have been cut to admit of honses 
being built The palace is a conspicuous building, standing on the high 
ground at the foot of the hills at the northern extremity of the town 
The only other objects to be noticed are two or three monasteries, some 
■mall pagodas on the face of the lulls, and a few banian trees here and 
there With the exception of the valley of May ha, the countrv round is 
hilly and extremely barren in appearance 

Kiang-lem was formerly the residenoe of the sawbwa, and was also 
called Kiang-liung The site of the capital was changed to its present local- 
ity by the late sawbwa after he became firmly fixed ui the chieftainship — 
{McLeod ) 

KID-DING— 

A Shan town It is larger than either Tubone or Nempean , it is on the left 
VmltiV of the Saxsai Rapids are common m the Tooroon, but are not of any 
seventy 

KOKE-KEH— 

A village 1 mile north of Ywa-tha-ya. Population 800 
KONE-YWA— 

A small village north-east of Myotha, m lat 21° 35', long 96“ 63' Contains ’ 
260 houses Population 1,250 


a *0 
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Thu village u on the right bank of the Irrawaddy and a station of the 
Flotilla Company’s steamers 

The ground rises from the river gradually, and after passing the village 
is in large fields with euphorbia hedges very open and passable , there are 
many luge open spaces At about 8 miles distance from the river in a 
north-north-west direction the ground is about 17-5 feet above the top of 
nver bank at least, and there is fine open ground which wonld be very (rood 
for camping There are, however, no trees for shelter Here is the village 
of Poung-ioung-gan Behind this the ground rises higher for about 600 
yards, and then sinks a little towards north A mile further inland is the 
village of Cher-wa, and to east is another village All these villages are sur- 
rounded by stockades of thorn bushes Kone-y wa has only lately been made 
a station of call for the steamers, and this is because the former station, 
Pakoko, a few miles to the south, is cut off from the nver by a large sand- 
bank • — (2) M , 1882 ) 

KOKO-GOON— 

A small village 71 miles from Myin gyan on the road to Yemay-then 
There is math paddy cultivation in the surrounding country 
KOOLA ZWAY — 

A small village of 20 houses on the road from Myin-gyan to Nyin-gyan, 
and 26 miles distant from the former place It is on the top of a small 
hill The w iter-sujiply is bud — ( Buxall , 1882 ) 

KOOM-BO BIE — 

A miserable looking village of 7 or 8 houses on the road from Myin-gyan 
to Nyin-gyau , and about 82 4 miles from the former town The road leading 
to it is a sandy gravel and very narrow 
KOUNG-BO— 

\ village ! he people wash for gold 
KOWLIE, on KOW RIF — 

The Kowrie, or Kowlie, and Lakone are the two chief tribes in the hills of 
the Taping valley, but numerous subdivisions of clans occur All are said 
to have originally come from the Kakoo's country north-east of Mogoung, 
and Shins informed Dr Anderson that two handled years ago Kuchins 
were unknown in the Sanda and Hotha valleys 

Among these hill tribes the patriarchal system of government prevails, 
although a certain obedience is nominally due to Burmese or Chinese author- 
ities Each clan is ruled by an hereditary chiof, or sawbwa, assisted by 
lieutenants, or pawmines, who adjudicate all disputes among the villagers 
Their office is also hereditary and properly limited to the eldest son, whereas 
the chieftainship descends to the youngest son, or failing sons, the youngest 
surviving brother 

The land also follows this law of inheritance, the younger sons in all 
cases inheriting, while the elder go forth and clear wild land for themselves 

Between Sit-kaw and Man-wyne seven clans under separate chiefs are 
met with, each chief considering himself entitled to exact a toll of four 
annas per muleload from travellers through his distnet The chieftain’s 
goodwill being secured by payment of his toll, or blackmail , that of his 
people follows as a matter of coarse When the traveller quits the lands 
of one chief, he is handed over by his guide to the next headman, and is as 
safe with bun as with the former 

As a rule, the chief owns the slaves found every where among these 
people Most have been stolen as children, bat adults are also kidnapped 
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The women become concubines The men are well treated, if industrious and 
willing The children of slaves belong to the 
owners, bnt really are as well treated as the members 

of his family 

When a sawbwa mames, he is expected to present a slave to his father- 
in law, among the other gifts 

The market value of a bov or girl is about 40 rupees , a man not more 
than 20 to SO rupees, or a buffalo 

Every house pays the chief an annual tribute of a basket of nee When- 
_ , . .. ever a buffalo is killed, a quarter is presented to him 

o LOa.. t/i *««. He u usually a trader, and, besides the receipt of 
tolls, derives a profit from the lure of mules or coolies for transport 

The Kuchin villages are always situated near a perennial mountain 
Kuchin villu^. "‘"“P* generally in a sheltered glen, or straggling 

° with their enclosures up a gentle slope covenng a 

mile of ground The houses, which usually face eastwards, are all built 
on the same plan as that described under P online The most usual 

dimensions are about 150 to 200 feet in length and 40 to 50 in 
breadth These large bamboo structures are veritable barracks The 
first room is hospitably reserved for strangers , the others form the apart- 
ments of several families connected by blood or marriage, who compose the 
household community The back entrance is reserved for the use of the 
members of these families The projecting eaves, supported by posts whioh 
are adorned with the skulls of buffaloes and pigs, form a portico, where 
the men and women lounge or work by day, and at night the live stock, 
buffaloes, mutes, pomes, pigs, and poultry, are housed, while a bamboo 
fie ice guards them from possible thief Or leonard 

Near the houaea are small enclosures, where white flowered poppies. 
Cultivation. plantains, and indigo are cultivated Paddy and 

mai/o are grown together on the adjacent slopes 
and knolls, which are carefully scarped m terraces, presenting often the 
appearance of an amphitheatre 'lhe stream is dammed near the highest 
point, and directed so as to overflow the terraces and rejom the channel at 
the base Bamboo conduits arc sometimes used to convey the water to 


paddy fields or distant houses 

Fresh clearings are made every year by felling and burning the forests 
on the hillsides Near every village disused paths may be seen, which 
have been cut to former clearings, and along which a little canal has 
been earned The cleared ground is broken up with a rude hoe, but in 
the cultivated terraces wooden ploughs are used Excessive rain, which 
makes the paddy weak and the yield scanty, is most dreaded 

Generally the natural fertility of the soil more than repays the rude 
husbandry with beautiful crops of nee, maize, cotton, and tobacco of 
excellent quality Near the villages peaches, pomegranates, and guavas 
are grown, and the forest abounds with chestnuts, plums, cherries, and 
various wild bramble bemes On the higher slopes oaks and birches 
grow in abundance, and large areas are oovered with cinnamon, cardamum, 
and C cassia. The tea plant grows freely on the eastern sides of the hills — ■ 
( Anderton , 1868 ) 

KUBO VALLEY— 

Between the eastern boundary of the Manipur valley and the Nmg-thee 
nver there u a narrow strip of level country called the Kubo valley, which, 
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commencing from the foot of the hills in lat 24* 3 O' north, extends south 
to 22" 30', where it terminates on the left bank of the Kath.6 Choung, or 
Manipur nver, which falls into the Nmg-thee, and marks the southern limit 
of the Kalay Baja’s temtory 

In his account of the Mutton to tie Court of Ava tn 1855, page 277, 
‘Captain Yale makes the following remarks about the Kubo valley — 

“ Of the middle course of the Cbin-dwin between the valley of the 
amber mines in lat 26° 30' and the Burmese post of Kendat, which 
has several times been visited by our officers, little is known The 
Bormans, I believe, scarcely exercise any jurisdiction over the inhabitants, 
who are chiefly Shane along the nver, the Kachins and other wild tnbes 
keeping to the hills 

■“ The first bar to the traffic up the nver is at Kaksa, in lat 24* 47 
The lower part of the Ooroo valley is saul to be peopled and well cultivated 
Below the Ooroo the narrow alluvial valley of the Chm-dwin is also tolerably 
well peopled, and affords occasional nee grounds fertilized by annual inun- 
dation 

‘‘West of the nver, between parallels 22“ 30 and 24° 30, stretches from 
north to south the valley of Kubo 

“ This valley, the northern part of which was long a bone of contention 
between Ava and Manipur, was in 1S33 made over to the former, at 
the instance of Colonel Burney, by the authority of the British Government, 
compensation being made to Manipnr It is a long strip not more than 
16 miles in greatest width, separated from the Chm-dwin by a range 
of uninhabited and forest-clad hills called Ungoching 

“The valley itself is, with the exception of sparse clearances for cultivation, 
a mass of forest abounding in varnish and wood-oil trees, and in valuable 
timber, sal and teak , and though its inhabitants are remarkably hardy, it 
is notorious for jungle fever, most fatal to strangers 

“ The northern portion of the valley, called by the Barmans Thoung- 

Horthem portion of valley th , wot > ]>/ the K * U “V« « Mampuns Sum- 
jok , and the southern called Kalay, are still 
under the rule of the native Shan Bawbwas tributary to Ava The central 
portion, Khumbat, is under a Burmese governor Kalay is much the most 
populous part of the valley It produces nee and cotton, wax and ivory 
■The hills to the west of Kalay are occupied by the Chins 

“ The Chin-dwin is navigable for the largest boats of the Irrawaddy 
•up to Keudat, and the trade is very considerable in gram from the lower 
part of the nver, as well as to some extent from the valley of the Ooroo ” 
Pemberton describes the Kubo valley m a Report on lie Eastern Frontier 
■qf Brtlui India, page 117 — 

“ The Kubo valley, when viewed from the heights above it, presents 
a vast expanse of dark primeval sal forest, in the very heart of which 
-cleared spaces are discerned varying from two to six or eight miles m 
-circumference, as the spot happens to be the site of a village or town 
In this respect it offers a very remarkable contrast to the Manipur valley, 
which is free from forest of every description The characteristic* differences 
d the str eams are no less remarkable Those of the Kubo flow with extra- 

the stream vtaeYf ib as clear a« crystal. Thone which paw through the otfutnw 
portion of tbe vmJby move with flu- Jest njmaiij The ttrmjn kola* 



orach earthy matter m suspension, aid the bed* are generally of the light 
■sandy or staff clay soil, with scarcely a pebble of any description 

“ In Knbo during the cold season of the year every stream is fordable^ 
and in few is the water so much as knee-deep In the rains, on the oontrary, 
they rush over their highly inclined beds with a velocity too great for the 
power of an elephant to stem , and the whole country between the Ungochrag 
hills and the Khnmbat and Maglang rivers is at this time frequently covered 
with one vast sheet of water Fortunately they nae and fall with nearly 
equal rapidity , and unless the rain has been very general and heavy, the 
larger streams may be crossed on rafts or dingies m about thirty hours after 
its cessation 

"Sickness m its most appalling form of jungle fever and ague prevails 
Slcknew in ™ney m every part of this valley during the rainy 
season Foreigners of every description, includ- 
ing even the people of Manipur, are eqnally the victims of its attacks , and 
yet the original Shans, by whom it has always been occupied, are remark- 
able for their athletic frames, their hardihood and vigour, and for a 
longevity fully equal to that attained by the i nha bitants of more salubrious 
spots " 

Dr Browne, however, considered that the inhabitants of this valley, 
though hardy, were inferior to the Mampuns in physique 

The Kubo valley is under the authority of the following officials The 
_ . south part is under the Kalay woon, a Burmese 

m “ official residtng at Kalay wa The middle part, com- 
prising the townships of Tamoo and Khan-pat, is 
under the Khan-pat woon, who lives at Kendat The bishop of Tamoo, 
Oo Endawara, has spiritual jurisdiction over 37 villages Though a Yahan, 
he interferes a good deal in civil matters, but to his honour it must be said 
that his interference is almost always for the public good He is greatly 
revered, and even feared, for it is known that he is in the habit of com- 
municating direct with the Hlwot, as almost, all high ecclesiastics do in 
Upper Burma. In outlying districts this ecclesiastical power acts as a check 
on tyranny 

The north part of the valley is under the Thoung thwoot sawbwa (or 
Sumjok Baja as he is termed by the Mampuns) Mentha village is the 
boundary between Thoung thwoot and Tamoo 

The foreign relations of the Thoung thwoot arc controlled by the Lay- 
T , chayein woon, who exercises the powers of a 

I*,^h. yeu .woou frontier commlS810npr He is also called the 
Fagan woon, from having once acted as governor of the Pagan district 
His name is Moung Pagan His titles in Burmese are—" Governor of 
the following four districts, — the Shway district of 10 villages, the Ooyoo 
district of 10 villages, and the two townships of Mein nyoung and Mein- 
gein , great ruler, illustrious prince " Ho is nearly related to the Khan- 
T»t mengyee (the foreign minister), and therefore to the new queen, who 
ut said to be the Khan pat mengyee's granddaughter He lives at Poung- 
byin on the Chm-dwin river, between Thoung thwoot and Kendat, about a 
day's journey from the former His jurisdiction extends east over the Shan 
districts up to the borders of "Mogoung — (Pi ay re, 1882 ) 
XULLELANG— w „ 

A small village on the route from Sudiya (in Assam) to Mogoung , it 
con tains 8 houses , it is not stockaded 



RUNG— 

An assistant to a provincial official in Upper Burma 
KWOT LOON— 

Thu u a village in the small state of Muang-maw on the right bank of 
the Shway-lay — {Anderson,) 

KYAN-NH YAT-M Y O— 

A town on the Irrawaddy in lot 82“ 58', long 96“ 65' 

KYAW-ZEE— 

A village It miles from Man-lain, m lat (about) 21° 17 , long (abont) 96° 
88 Contains abont 60 houses. Population about 300 
KYOON-BIN-KON— 


A village There is a fine phoongyee house, pagodas, and zayats The 
inhabitants obtain their water from a small tank Thu is scarcely drink- 
able, better obtainable from the Nawin-choung, distant one mile 
KYOUK TA-LOUNG, or KYOUK-TA-LONE— 

A large village on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, about 28 miles 
north of Siu myee-kone and 13 and 14 miles south-east of Ava The 
shores of the river between these two places were fringed almost con- 
tinuously with rich wood, embosoming numerous villages and pagoda spires, 
the river side near Kyonk-ta-lone is lined with quick-set hedges 

The mass of trees, tamarinds especially, which overshadows the village, 
renders it impossible to judge correctly of its size , bat it did not appear to 
Captain Yule (1855) as a place of any considerable 
extent A great number of cattle were penned m 
the compounds round the houses, and numerous hedged lanes led through the 
place m all directions 

Below Kyouk ta lone is a low undulating tract scarcely to be called 
_ hilly The whole country inland as seen from the 

0I > " ' higher points ib and, parched and barren, the 

sandy, dry, and yellow soil jieeping out everywhere and scarcely hidden 
by the half ground bnishwooid which sparsely covers it Many cart roads, 
however, traversed the summits and were in good order, the natural 
drainage being favourable — (Yufe ) 

The hollows are cultivated with noe This, with sesamum, a little eotton. 
Cultivation and red pepper, is the chief cultivation Along the 

higher ground not a tree was to be seen higher than 
a man The country must be i nconcei vably barren in the dry season — ( Yule ) 
This is a custom house station where all boats descending the river are 
overhauled. Steamers are not, however, searched here A road runs from 
this to Ava, which is reported to be good in the dry weather 

A strip of trees a few hundred yards inland marks where the road lies 
Between it and the river the country is quite open 
KYOUK- YAY MYO— 


A town on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, said to contain 2,500 inhabitants 
It is 6$ miles north of Tha-bya-bin Two miles south of this is the village 
of Sa-lay, — famous for the Burmese blankets manufactured there Ywa-thit 
is a mile north of Kyouk-yeh, and consists of about 30 huts There are num- 
bers of cattle in this district. Fishing is earned on here to a great extent 
The village is situated on an elevated portion of the bank abont 80 feet 
high and 600 yards long The northern part is green with vegetation 
Geological formation, sandstone There are several pagodas here, and inland 
some three or four miles distant are some hills oovered with pagodas 



Part of the village i* situated on the low ground to south of where the 
high bank breaks off — {1) M , 1882 ) 

A road runs from Yay-nan-gyoung up to the stream near Kyouk-yay-myo 
through open ground The telegraph wire runs along it 
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LA-BAING-KA-SHIN-TEING-NAN — 

The king sawbwa of the Kan-loung Kachms He saeoeeded his father 
Maran-gyee not long ago, and now governs all the tribes The king 
sawbwa is more powerful than all other Kachm sawbwas He is wise of 
speech and successful m his enterprises Being acknowledged hv many 
and having numerous adherents, he attacked and killed the neighbouring 
sawbwas, and appointed governors from amongst his own adherents — {Native 
informal mu, 1879 ) 

L\ HOO-LA— 

A sawbwa of tlio Kan-loung Kachms 
L ABOO SHOUNG— 

A sawbwa of the Kan loung Kachms 
LAING-ZAN MOO POON— 

A Kachin sawliwa’s head quarters It is a hill near the Irrawaddy, lat 
2o° 30 , long 97 It)' 

LA-KOOND— 

A subdivision of the Kansa Kachms 
LAM-NA— 

A sulidi vision of the Maroo tnbe of Kachms 
LA-PAKE — 

A subdivision of the Kansa Kachms 
LA-POUKE— 

A subdivision of the Maroo tnbe of Kaclnns 
LA-SEE— 

A subdivision of the Kansa Kaclnns 
L \ SEE — 

“ A village in the Kachm hills east of Bhamo, situated on a lofty rounded 
peak from this hill a good view is obtained of the ranges to the south 
These run nearly parallel to each other, with intervening valleys much broken 
up by spurs " — (Andertott ) 

LA THA— 

The town of La-tha is in the distnot of the same name, and on the route 
followed by Sladtn’s Expedition in lb68 The Namsa nver separates it 
from the road It appeared to be the largest and most populous in the whole 
valley The people seemed thriving — (Andtnon, 1868 ) 

LA-THOUNG— 

A subdivision of the Kansa Kachms 
LA-WIN— 

A subdivision of the Maroo tnbe of Kachms 
LAY DAY— , _ . , 

A village north-east of Myin-gyan, about three miles distant Boad fair in 
dry weather, but muddy m September Population about 1,000 
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LAY-DEAH— 

Lay-deah town u m hi (estimated) 21* IS' 19* and long (assumed 
about) 97* 80', elevation (by boiling point) 2,640 feet, (by aneroids) 
2,895 feet 

The small stream along the west side of the town rang tip north for a 
short distance and then joins the m ai n stream of the valley, the “ Nam- 
tain " or " Thien-Choung,” a very broad and swift flowing nvnlet that 
takes its rise among the high hills sonth-west of Mme-kine, called Loi-tain* 
pa and Tsin-doung (the people inhabiting these hills are of the Pa-lonng 
tribe , they cultivate the poppy and manufacture opium) The Nam-tain 
after getting out of the Mine-kine valley, as before stated, runs north and 
south, draining the great Lay -deah valley towards the Salween nver 

Lay-deah myo, like many other of the large towns in the Shan states, 
was formerly of much greater vmportanoe, owing to local disturbances, 
quarrels among the native chiefs, and other causes This onoe-flounshing 
town now comprises barely two hundred houses The high street or main 
road through the town is very broad and nearly half a mile long It runs 
east and treat, with cross-roads at either end The houses are small and 
low, as all Shan houses generally are, with little gardens and irregular 
enclosures around them The town itself is enclosed by an embankment on 
the north side and a moat on the south A stream runs along the west side, 
and a large tank bounds the east 

Prom Lay-deah the Salween is about 70 miles in a straight line due east 
There is a good road down to the 'fa-caw ferry It passes over a great 
common and gently undulating open downs, and when at 16 miles from 
the town (Lay-deah) the road passes up a Bioping scarp that runs north 
and south on to another great spread of undulating country devoid of 
jungle 

Fifteen miles further on the road ascends another scarp, and about 
four or five miles further again rises and winds among cliffs and rocky 
isolated bluffs of limestone Having passed this somewhat hilly ground, 
the road liegins to descend , and when at rather more than forty miles from 
Lay-deah the descent becomes much steeper, the latter part through 
thick jungle, till the narrow valley of the Nam-pan is reached The bed 
of this valley is nearly 1,300 feet lower than lay deah, and rather more 
than 700 feet above the level of the Salween water at Ta-caw 
LAY-DOUNGA.N— 

The first halting place on the route from Toungoo to Myin-gyan vti f 
Yemay-then and Hkne-det Water indifferent from a tank — (Watson 
and Fedden, 1861 ) 

LAY-MYO — 

A town one hundred miles north of Bhamo on the Nam-tha-bet, an affluent 
of the Irrawaddy There is a route between this place and Hoothaw, or 
Wooraw, a town three days’ north west from Momien — (Anderson, 1875 ) 
LEE-SAWS — 

The Lee-saws are an uncivilized tribe occurring on the hills about the Hotha 
and San da valleys, and they appear to be the same people that Mr Cooper 
met with under the name of ' Liesus ’ on the northern extremity of Yun- 
nan, if not in Thibet itself A Shan informed Dr Anderson that 
they extend as far south as Kiang-hung gyee, and the Hotha sawbwa 
mentioned that they are also found on the mountains to the east of Ynng- 
c h a n . They are nut numerous about the valleys, but are said to occur in 
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great number* m these and other localities They live in Tillage* of 
their own, apart from the Kaohins, who regard them aa an inferior race, and 
in some localities exact tribute from them 

They are a email hill people, with fair round flat faces, high cheek bones, 
and some little obliquity of the eye The dress of the women resembles the 
costume of the Chinese Shans, with the exoeption of the turban, which is 
made of coarse white cloth, patched with blue squares and trimmed with 
oownes They wear close-fitting leggings made of squares of blue and 
white cloth, and a profusion of rattan, bamboo, and straw hoops round the 
loins and neck, in addition to necklaces of large blue beads, and others of 
seeds, and large brass earrings A white embroidered bag is slung over the 
shoulders from a broad red band ornamented with a profusion of cowries 

There is a strong affinity between their language and the Burmese, so 
much so as to suggest the probability that the two peoples are sprung 
from the same stock 

These little known Lee-saws appear to have a wide distribution over the 
mountains of Yunnan 
LET-PAU-CHAY-BAW — 

A village on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, between Let-toke and Ma-gyee- 
nouk — ( Native information, 1881 ) 

LET-TOKE — 

A village 3i miles north-east of Wa-gyee-zouk It contains about 500 inhab- 
itants Indian-corn is cultivated. 

There is a road between this village and Ma-gyee-zouk, which is good in 
dry weather, but knee deep with mud during the 
K rains 

Snakes are said to be very numerous in this village, and many cases of 
death from their bites occur among men and oattle — ( Native information, 
1881 ) 

LI-HSIEH TAI — 

Mr Margary thus writes about this man “ A furious ex-brigand called 
Li-Hsieh Tai, who attaoked our last expedition in 1807, has been 
rewarded lately for his services against the rebels with a military command 
over all this country (Yunnan) He is here (Man-wyne), and I felt mnoh 
curiosity to see how he would receive me To my surprise he prostrated 
himself and paid me the highest honours I had a moBt successful mter- 


LIN-DOB. — 

A small village on the road from Mym-gyan to Yemay then, 53J mile* 
from the former place Country stony ana hard Water from a deep well 
LOAY-LINE — 

A small Kaohm village near the route from Loay-lone to Hoe-tone 
LOAY-LONE — , , 

A Kaohm village in lat 84° 25', long 97 25 It lies a hundred feet below 
the road from Hotha to Bhamo It is the largest and most thriving town 
met on this route, and the chief’s house was surrounded by a high bamboo 


Above Loay-lone are the remains of an old Chinese fort oo mm a ndm g this 
route a* a custom-house .... 

The ordinary oentral route to Momien is said to be from this plaoe to 
Mnang -waPi a view of which valley can be gained from the Chjneee fort of 
the Loay-lone, whence the road lead* to Nantan, avoiding the Hatha valley 



The direct road to Hoe tone is only iuc miles by a comparatively level 
route along the paddy fields — (Anderton, 186H ) 

LOIS -AT {Hill) — 

Is the highest part on tlio southern range Having ascended to the foot of 
the crag, and within a few hundred feet of the top, I was prohibited by the 
people of a largo village in the vicinity from proceeding any further, on 
the plea that (Iiltp was some sacred footprint above, iml that permission 
must first be obtained from the headman of the town m the valley This 
was too much of a joke to desemd seven mileB for permission and mount 
agun, so I omtented myself by making my observations at the elevation 
attained, which proved to he about 1 , >00 to l,s00 feet abo\e Mine-yaw, 
and oi or +,00(1 feet above the level of tin sea Its lat (estimated) 
is 2d" O' oO' N , long (assumed) about 93* E — (IF tUox ) 

LON-Kl YNG— 

Jhe ( lnncse name foi the Suhvtcn 
LOON-GY1 F ISLAND 

A large isl md on tlio Irrawaddy above the ullogi of Zoung gyan-doung 
It is covered with fine tiers The courRi lies up the lastein i hannel The 
country to the east shows low undid itiona covi red with sparse small trees, 
and with little or no sign of cultiv ition — ()tile ) 

LUN B AINU — 

A village of 30 or 40 liouses 


MA CHANG — 

A village of Mmp tribe 
MA-CHONG— 


M 


A village of Minp tribe 
MADEYA— 

Captain Yule ascended the Madej a river m September lff'ja, and gives the 
following account of his visit to the town of the same name — 

"From the little village called Powa, at the mouth of the Madeya river, 
we ascended in a canoe about two miles to Myit-tliein Here a branch of 
the Madeya river strikes off southwards, and from litnco we proceeded on 
ponies Passing through several populous villages on the banks of the 
Madeya-choung, we then struck into a great expanse of nee fields, of 
which there was a more extensive series hero than wo had seen since 
leaving Pegu 'Hie line of villages appeared almost continuous on our left 
till lost in the great mass of gardens round Madeya myo This is about 
four miles distant from Myit them Never have I seen a denser mass of 
productive trees than this, which seemed to stretoh for a length of three 
or four miles by perhaps one mile m width It was a perfect forest of 
coco&nut and areca palms, jocks, custard apples, eitrons, betel, vines, & o , 
whilst the ground was covered with dense thicket or swamped in water 
“ For a mile or more the road through this dense and fruitful thicket 
was paved with bnck, and had bnck parapets on either side Kyoungs 
and houses began to be scattered more frequently among the foliage, till 
psssing by a wooden bridge over a fine full stream flowing rapidly to the 
south, the town is entered 
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** This river called the Shwav ta-ehoung breaks off above the town from 
the M&deya river, and discharge!) itself into that creek or channel of the 
gTjat river which padses near the Araknn temple, and washes the north- 
eastern corner of the capital The valley of Madeya-choung is said to 
extend ba .k nearly to the ruby mme district 

' The town of Madeya sc> ined to be a large and populous place for Burma, 
and the houses amounted to fully 3,000 Small monasteries and pagoda* 
are numerous for a considerable distance north of the town " — (Yule ) 
MAG-GASOO— 

A village of 40 or 50 houses, 70 miles from Mym-gyan, on the road to 
Yemay-then Time is much paddy cultivation about here, and plenty 
of bulloiks — ( boxit/l , 1883 ) 

M \GWAY— 

Is a larg< tow n on the left bank When Captain Yule visited it there 
wore 200 oi oUO bouts of all sorts lying at the ghats The number of 
houses wis said to ho 3,000 

The princ pul temple of Magvvuy is called Mj a-thalwon (or ‘ emerald 
couth ’) It stands on a high commanding summit over the nver * The 
cottages in t c submits were good and almost all provided with a large 
pirch 'llic pi mu pal liousts iltm„ the mun street were occupied by armed 
meu “ M igvv to t oiiMsts of unc mam stre t, and many minor streets 
bthmd ” — ( I ule ) 

Captain Aide considered tho p< pulution to be at least 3,000 or 0,000 f 
Pijmla i a Burmese accounts give a population of 8,000 (1881) 

'Jhi touii+rv to tlip leir of the town is open and 
rolling, div ided into fields by hedges These hclds are chiefly sown with 
sesainum 

“ There were two laigi monasteries of plain but very Bolid structure, with 
a wooden then or chapel, and a pagoda 'Hit whole area, including an 
extensive compound, was enclosed in a very massive teak fence of squared 
poets and rails some 7 or 8 feet high ” — ( Inle ) 

About Magway the country is level and flat, but passing north a remark 
able change mJLve general character of the east bank is observed lor 
many miles to the north the country is cut up by a succession of deep 
ravines and watercourses, which cut through the soft beds of sand and 
pebbly gravels and a succession of these gullies comes down to the water’s 
edge, deeply indenting the otherwise straight and almost perpeudioular cliff, 
which c inslittih s (lie main lunk of the river 

Jins haul is 1 Kt to 170 hit high and steep, and the peculiar undulating 
turf ice oi till g i i m blo]ies ah ivi, with the marked profile of the cliff over- 
hanging the river, foim m my beautiful scenes Along bore fossilized wood 
occurs on the banks, not unfrcqumtly of considerable size, worked out 
of the sand and gravel of which the cliffs are formed 

This remai kable raviny character of the bank is not seen fully until the 
village of Muggee bin is passed Here the full force of tho current has 
come against the rocks, and exposed a good section, showing a succession of 
clayey sands, of sands, and pebbly sands Frequently intercalated masse* 
of irregular lenticularly shaped beds of a hard calcareous sandstone occur, 
and occasionally of a dense ferruginous conglomerate 

The great mass of the cliffs is of a grevnsh or yellowish grey sand, or 
clayey sand, abounding in lamiute of false bedding, and obviously the 
result of a very irregular deposition 

* There ere many tree* eboafc fcM* pagoda, end it could eerily be t lengthened for defence, 
f Major 8 trover eetimete* the population at 4*000 (1681) 
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Over all thu ground the trees are email, stunted and scattered, and the 
whole country looks parched, and, and poor Around the villages at the 
mouths of the small creeks and streams some large well-grown timber is 
seen, but the general aspect is that of a very sparsely covered grassy plain 
with deep and nearly precipitous ravines It is the head -quarters of a 
woon. 

Crept — Sesamnm, cotton, peas, and beans 

Suppltet — Mutton, fowls, fish, nee, chillies, ghee, peas, and beans 
Transport — The following ■ — 

Bullocks about 450 
Carts about 200 

Boats about 40— of 400 to 000 baskets. 

Boats about 10 smaller 

There is a bazaar here The streets are crooked and from 16 to 30 feet 
Town. wide Some of the mam streets are straight 

There are no open spaces A fence of bamboo and 
thorns surrounds the town There are four Chinese bnck houses, in which 
some ten Chinese live The remainder are timber and bamboo 

At the northern end of the town is the Tago-gyee pagoda a narrow and 
bad road leads to it On the hill there is a plain that will hold over 1,000 
people Proceeding a mile north of the hill, the road becomes nairowi r 
and there are jungles on both sides, bnt after this it ib good The telegraph 
runs along this road — ( Native tnfornaUon, 1881 ) 

MA-GYEE-ZOUK— 

A village J mile from Thit-touk Ywa-ma Indian-eom is cultivated 
MAH-LINE M\0 — 

Market town A town on the road from Myin-gyan to Nyin-gyan It 
is a great market for the surrounding country Products Buch as nee, 
cotton, til seed, and millet are brought here From three to four hundred 
carts come in on market days It is not a large place, but the woon of 
the district lues lien. Water-supply good, from several wells The town 
la 4.0 ^ miles distant from Myin-gyan 
MAH PHAY-MiO — 

A town on the Irrawaddy 
MAING-DAIMr TOO— 

A Kachin Baulina He lives at Mara-poon 
MAING-MAW— 

This place contains 20 or more Shan Kadoo houses and 6 Kachin houses 
The former cultivate nee, and the latter toungyas 
MAING-NA— 

The inhabitants of the above are Shan Kadoo s. There is a Burmese thoo- 
gvee in each, and over these a myo-oke called the Iay-myo-oke (‘five city 
myo-oke ’) 

Above Maing na the Burmese temtory ceases The people are Kachins, 
who live under hill chiefs of their own The following are some of their 
sawbwas • — 

1 Souk loe Sawbwa of the Ka-obaing mountains 1879 
8. Sung yen moo Sawbwa of the Iaing yon moo-poon (4), 1879 
3 Patone-wa, Sawbwa of tbs Pouk san-poon 1879 
4 . Souk ksn Sawbwa of the Moon koungpoon 1879 

5 Sjuk moon, Sawbwa of the Mara hill (3) 1879 

6 Marekka-tantoo-naw Sawbwa of the Kate-tway poon 1879 

7 Took loue-ka, Akyeewa, Sawbwa of the Poon-ga hill 1879 
A Wa-wiu wa, Sawbwa of the Nan-eeing yin poon, 1879 

9 Maing-daing too, Sawbwa of the Msrapoon (4), 1879 
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MAIN-KHWON— 

A Tillage in Mam-lchwon district, id lat. 06* O'. Ions SO* 20 
MAIN-KWENG-HNOP— 

A Tillage in Mam-khwon district 
MALAX — 

A subdivision of the Maroo tribe of Kachina 
MA-LAY— 

Ma-lay, or Man-lay, formerly called Muang-lay, is situated on the western 
bank of the Irrawaddy m lat 22* 42' and long 95* 65' 

It contains about 300 houses, and is the customs port for clearing boats 
bound from Bhamo to Mandalay, and the centre of a considerable trade in 
bamboo mats, sesamum oil, and jaggery It is the northern entrance of the 
first defile above Mandalay There are two prominent headlands, the one 
on this side being crowned by the pagoda of Ma-lay 

Prom this may be seen rising to the eastward the fine peaked mountains of 
Shway-toung about 0,000 feet high, on which snow is said to lie in the 
winter 

Above Ma-lay the nver widens to a great breadth, with numerous islands 
as far as Khyan-Nhyat. — (Jnderao*, 1868 ) 

MALOO-LA— 

A village on the left bank of the Taping 
MALLOON— 

Gives its name to a district, but the residence of the governor has been 
transferred to Myin-hla. 

Malloon is now (1855) but a small village standing on the gentle slope of 
a hill which rises behind to an apex crowned with many temples of various 
forms 

It was here that towards the end of tho first Burmese war the Burmese 
army made a stand The British army imder Sir A Campbell halted on 
the opposite bank and a flag of truce was sent by the Burmans, with proposals 
of peace Although commissioners from both sides met, it became evident 
that the Burmese were insincere, and therefore the negotiations fell through, 
and Sir A Campbell gave the Burmans the option of handing over Malloon to 
him, in which ease he promised them the desired extension of the trace, or 
to prepare for an immediate attack 

The Burmans, with much courage, instantly prepared for their defence 
Early on the 19th January 1826, they were driven out of the town by a 
mere handful of British troops The Burmans numliued 1 5, 0 ( 1(1 Neai the 
shore is a cenotaph pagoda m memory ot the celebrated Baudoola — (1 tile— 
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MAN— 

A village of Mirip tribe 
MANCHLE— 

A Khamptee village on the right bank of the Irrawaddy in lat 27 20 / 

There was a weekly market here when Captain Wilcox visited the plaoe m 
1825 He supposed the branch of the Irrawaddy seen here was the mam one 
id stead of being only a small tributary 


MANDALAY— , _ _ 

This is the present captal of Native Burma, and is situated on the Irra- 
waddy in lat 22°, long 90° 5 (about), on some 
0«ncnl description. slightly elevated ground at the foot of the Mandalay 
hill, a little more than 2i miles from the nver 



It wu founded in IS08 by the late king', and it is said that one of hit 
motives for removing his capital from Ava was to remove his palace 
from the sight and sound of British steamers 

The city is built m the form of a square, m the centre of which is the 
palace square, both fortified after the manner of the Burmans 

The outer square is inhabited by the officials, civil and military, and 
the soldiers of the royal army 

The roads are well kept and wide, and are all bordered with a latticed 
fence, or else au outer wall, which forms a sort of compound to the house, and 
hiding, as it does, much of the household dirt, tends to make the streets look 
much tidier and cleaner than they would otherwise The palace enclosure, 
or royal squai e, is surrounded hy an outer stockade of teak wood posts twelve 
feet high, ami an inner wall Between these two is a space of about twenty 
yards hm trance is givon by two gates opposite to each other Inbide is 
the royal palace, and the arsenal and gardens 

All Burmans entc ring are obliged to take off their shoes, as the precincts of 
the ro> al palace an c msidcred sacred I give a plan of the interior of tho 
palace win li lmwlefiom native information The city is surrounded by a 
wall 30 feet high of mud and brick, the outer revetting being of 3 feet brick 
There arc tli re gates on cich face which lead to a be 1 mahout 60 feet wide 
between the wall and tile ditch, the ditch itself being about 100 feet wide 
On the west side tvv o bridges span tho moat, but on the others only one The 
gatewiu a tiro all pmvidtd with massive teak wood gates, inside of which 
are guar 1 bouses, and in fiont on tho outside traverses cover tho gates 
Tho bridges au mtsonry at both ends and woodwork m the centre, which 
could in cisc ol nect sity bo removed Outside of the city are extensive 
subuibs, it Inch extend to the mi r bank on the west, the embankment 
on the oast, a few blocks distance on the north, ami oil the sratli uregularly 
from a few (two oi three) blocks on tho south east, to as far as Amara- 
poora almi„ the road leading to that place 
MkNDALAI HILL— 

To the ninth east of the city is the lull of Mandalay Tins is 550 feet high 
above city ditch, and about a mile fiom south to north It is a large rock, 
and is coveiel with tre ■» and bnuliwood on most parts lhe south-west 
slope is neaily bare, being uncovered rock 

Betwei n the city and the lull aie a lot of kyoungs and zayats and 
pagodas — beautiful buddings covered with most elaborate carting in teak 
wood and gi ucfullv lairing upwards These kyoungs are scattered all 
aboid tho lud On the east side are two very club irate buildings erected 
one by the king aud the other by tho queen The one nearest the hill 
has in its centre a jwtgoda with a gilt dome, and arouud it innumerable 
ohunamed buildiugs, all of uniform size I licse, I was told, were zayats 
The sides must be about tw > or three hundred yards square The other is a 
large pyramidal building of six stontB All the space between the bill 
aud the lake, except a pirt Bet aside us a practice ground for the troops, 
is occupied bv kj outigs aud gardens West of the hill there area great 
many kyoungs and pagodas, os also to the north between the base and 
embankment The embankment runs immedately to the north of the hill, 
east and west, and beyond it a cauul, which connects the TSauda lake with 
the Shway ta-choung North-east is the Nanda lake, which joins with the 
Oung pin lay, which lies between the eastern suburbs and the Shan hills 
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MANDALAY TOWN— 

The town of Mandaluy, like the city, is divided into blocks, eaeli of 183 yard* 
square The streets are wide, and in some cases Rood, and mil parallel to each 
other north and south, and cut others at right angles running east and west 
On the west side between the city and nver the Skway-ta-chnnng and 
Theng-za creek flow The former is crossed by many wooden, bridges, and 
the latter by tw o causeways 

The embankment surrounds the whole city and Buburbs completely. 
Embankment an ^ w ' 1, ' e 11 ker ps out the mor floods, l* retains 
the accumulated rainwater, which sometimes finds 
an exit for itself by bursting the bund 1 his it did about a yesr or two 
ago, carrying away Dr Martel’s house Tins house, winch was a standing 
landmark on all old plans, is now no more, and only the ruins of its founda- 
tions nro to be seen on the river bank 

Nearly all the streets are lined with tuns so that, looking at the city 
fiom a distance, the impression concern'd ih of a \n t grove of trees, from 
winch the gilded spires of pagodas and tapi ring point* of kyoungs hribtlo 
in profusion 

Having given a general description of the city , I now proceed to 
describe it in detail, aud under the foil >wm„ In ids • — 


1 Streets (t) A| | maria s fiom north and nature of 

K Houses bazaars pagodas kyoimga and cointir 

*a\ats (<) Vppvoach sfrein sontli and nature of 

3 Canals and backwater and lakes rivers uimlrl 

and bridges b/)Appim bis from east and nature of 

4 Fmbankmeut <i until 

fi Cominnrdmg position S Mab 1 mis f u obstructing nmda 

tl Hiver lwnk and anchorages ] !• Mali nils firliid^ing 

7 (o) Approaches fiom west and nature 10 I Ian ufnttmk 
of country 

Streets run by eaeli side of cae li bhs k These vary from 20 to 
Streets S k yards— * f , from 00 to 1 00 feet Some of them 

arc good and well made, but the general run of 
thorn are very bad and rough m dry wiather, and almost impassable 
after ram The Bur mm system of le pairing roads leaves much to lie 
desired Each mditidual house ownei living in a street is obliged 
annually to repair the road in frout of his hciiu>e from near the threshold of 
Ins house as far as the centre 1* aeh person bav ing Ins own ideas regarding 
road makiug, it follows that, while one person lays down an elaborate pave- 
ment of large round stones (they say this is the most economical method, 
hi cause as neither carts nor anything else can go fast over it, the wear 
and tear is less, and consequently it lasts longer), his next-door neighbour 
fixes np his lot with beaten down clay Beyond him comes a proprietor 
who works m brick After him < lime's a mail w ho duos Ins repairs in wood 
This enterprising citizen gives you a fair specimen of a bad eorduioy road 
over his portion of the street, and as it is often composed of logs of teak 10 
or li inches in diameter, the traveller rejoices when he has passed it These 
different modes of road-making are produced in such variety as to strongly 
impress the stranger with the native ingenuity of the Burman The roads 
are by no means bad for some time after they are made, but after a few 
days’ nun they become very bad 

There is another custom common m Mandalay, which adds considerably to 
the difficulty of navigating the roads It is this In the nuny weather the 



people dislike having Che ground in front of their houses made into a puddle 
by carts passing and catting it up The carts n at orally seek the best part of 
the roads, which is not the centre, for that is nearly always the worst. 
They, therefore, seek the side, and as this pert is never "repaired/’ it 
quickly becomes a deep mire To prevent this the ingenious Barman 
scatters a few logs of teak wood in front of his door It is not easy 
for a cautious pedestrian to pass these uninjured, and quite impossible 
for a cart or pony With this device, freely indulged m by every one 
who can afford it, and is not too lazy or indifferent to undertake the exertion, 
it may be imagined how complicated the passage of a street becomes 
Such is the condition of the greater part of the roads which depend on 
municipal repairs There are two other classes of roads — 

(1) those that were made by the late king and hare not been repaired since and 

(2) those that have beer simply laid out, and not completed 

Of the former, there are four specimens on the west side of the town, one 
on the east, and two on the south 

The western roads are, counting from the south, — 

A — Road to steamer gh&t callod Gawain 

H — South ditch road to kmc a steamers ghAt called Zay jn-daw lan 
C — Road poet Residency called Thin iine-davr lan 
D — Road from centre gate eallod Seslien lan 

A is the most frequented road in Mandalay It begins on the river 
bank close to the custom-house, and passes tlirongh the so-called gate in 
the embankment Immediately after starting, it crosses over a bund between 
two swamps (formed in an excavation caused by taking earth for the 
embankment!, and then, leaving a guard-house on the left, passes through 
the embankment Another guard-house is then passed on the right, and 
after proceeding over a hundred yards, it passes along a bund, which here 
cuts the Theng-za creek This creek is deep, and vanes in width from 80 to 
200 yards Water can lie let into it from the Nanda lake The passage of this 
could be made very difficult by cutting the bund and having a battery in the 
garden and pagoda on the left side Tins, however, would be commanded 
from the bund The road is metalled and fairly good, and over 100 feet wide, 
30 or 40 of which are metalled It crosses tho Shway-fca-ehoung over a sub- 
stantial bridge, and runs ngbt up to the Knlladan, or foreigner’s road 

B Zrtf ju-daw lan comes down to the nvi r bank, where the king’s 
steamers he It js a well made road, hoed with bouses and shops on both 
sides, and with Borne kj oungs and timber yards This road crosses the 
Thong za creek or er a bund It is lined with houses, and is well raised, 
crosses the Shway-ta-choung, and runs right up to the south-west oortanr of 
the city ditch, which it runs along It is 100 feet wide, and metalled in the 
centre part 

C TAtn jwe-daw-lan — This road leaves the south-west gate of the city, 
and passes the Shway-ta-choung close by the Residency It then passes to 
the nver bank as a causeway, raised about 6 or 8 feet from the oountry 
bordering, the sides being bnok walls S feet wide at top It crosses a long 
bridge, and ends at the Theng-za creek. The creek can be forded here in 
the dry weather, but when there is much rain it would be too deep 

JO Skeiken-lan — This is, as far as it goes, the best road of all. It is 100 
feet wide, even and well metalled, and a causeway raised 6 feet all its 
length south of the Shway-ta-choung The greater portion here payees 


through paddy fields, trees, and pagodas, and it reaches the Theng-aa w e ek 
at a place where it is very deep and two or three hundred yards vue 

There are lateral commnmcations between A and B both by the nver hank 
lateral communication*. “»d to the east of the Theng-m creek On this side 
there u a nala and some swampy ground that must 
be passed, and the tracks are only passable m good weather The ground 
whioh intervenes is covered with trees, huts, pagodas, and kyoungs About 
the middle is a bit of slightly elevated ground, which is said always to be 
above water, even when the surrounding country is flooded At the corner 
where the Theng za is joined by the nala from the Shway-ta-choung there 
are a lot of pagodas in a walled enclosure, and east of them another pagoda 
on an open space of grass East of this are huts, and further east is a bnck 
causeway with side walls about feet high, which leads from A to some 
kyoungs on B road These bnck causeways remind one of the paved 
Chinese roads, which are, according to the Chinese, good for ten years and 
bad for ten thousand They may have been good for a few short years, 
but they will always be bod now till others are made over them 

Between this causeway and the Shway-ta-choung is a dense mass of huts 
and kyonngs embedded in trees, and to the south west end of causeway is 
the locality known as ‘ bamboo square,' where dwell the members of the 
demi monde 

The bndge across the clioung on A road is the best in Mandalay, being 
level with the road and more permanent than any others It is covered 
with earth and metaL 

The bridge at B is also good, but it is arched, and the approaches are apt 
to get out of repair 

Between the two roods the ohoung is crossed by four other bridges, but 
only two of these are fit for ponies to cross 

East of the Shway ta-chonng five streets communicate with A and B, 
and this part is densely populated and covered with houses 

There is no lateral communication between B and C roads west of the 
Communication* between Shway-ta-ehoung, except along the bund of the 
jj lnj( j c choung This is, however, liable to interruptions, 

as there is a lock in it near B East of the chonng 
they are joined by fonr loads 

The ground which lies between B and C, west of the Shway-ta-choung, is 
to a great extent swamp and deep water, and is impassable at all times 
of the year There is a small pathway and bndge across the lower part 
of this, but it cannot be relied on as a permanent-way, and would be very 
easily destroyed The Bntish Residency is on the south Bide of this road 
on the bank of the Shway ta-choung 

Between. C and D there is only one road along the bank of the Theng za 
Commumotiion* between, creek, and auotheT along the bund of the chonng 
C end D The country between is low, and a great part 

occupied by paddy land, which in wet weather is a swamp There are many 
kyoungs and tree* about the western end The centre part is open paddy 
land, and the east, kyoungs and trees East of the Shway-ta-choung four 
roads join them, and this part is well populated 

North of J) road there is nothing but open country, the nature of which 
B . can be seen from the map It u chiefly paddy 

nacu oz u. fields, with many patches of swamp and many 

ruined pagodas There is a strip of land running from D along the eaa£ a ids 

*et 
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of tiie Theng-sa creek, which if slightly elevated, and along which lies a 
road which communicatee with the Tillage of Line- thin. Thu road u not 
more than a cart track. This ground u quite impracticable for troops 
East of the Shwmy-ta-choung the ground to the north u laid out aa usual 
in blocks, but it u very thinly inhabited, and many blocks hare only a few 
hats, and the inner space open grass land. 

The roads just described are those running east and west There are others 
Berth sod sonth toads. <^ oewa « ^em and numuig north and south, but 
they are all east of the Shway-ta-ohoung 
The first of these (F) is a fine broad road running along the west of the 
city and extending south as far as the canal Thu 
r Ansn-Chyocm-dsillan. ^ jg blocks or 2,700 yards It does not go beyond 

the canal This u a good road 

West of it u a road fairly good, which runs from near the north road 
of the ditch to the canal, which it crosses, and then joins the causeway of 
bnck that runs past the Arakan pagoda and on to Amarapoora and Ava 
The thud road runs parallel, and is also fairly good It passes the canal 
and leads to some monasteries 

The fourth is called Kulladan, ' or foreigner’s road ' It is broad and 
S K ulladan fairly good, but m many places forcibly illustrates 

what baa been previously said about Burmese road- 
making This road commences at D road, and runs south for 19 blocks or 
3,420 yards, where it ends in a large kyonng and pagoda 

The next u the Amarapoora road It runs m a nearly straight line 
O Aminpoom ro*d, Pjee- right out to the old city It is tolerably good the 
Ja» tan. whole way and wide 

Between this road and the Shway-ta-choung the number of streets vanes 
with the width of the ground from two to three They are smaller than 
the other streets and not so good. 


The above mentioned streets and roads are the best in Mandalay All 
Strata on aonth aide of the ethers are quite kuteba. 

«>*? The roads on the south of the enty from the F 

road to the centre gate road are all very bad, and for the most part quite 
impassable for wheeled traffic, except in the dry weather The ground here 
is low and swampy, and the water lies m pools all about. 

The first two streets east of F road extend as far as the canal The 


street east of this ends in swamp, and seems to prolong itself in a deep 
muddy ditch, and it takes a pony all he knows to flounder through it 
Prom the third street east of F road up to the oentre gate road 
(marked H on map) the streets only go south for 7 to 9 blocks They are 
very bad At the end of every blook where there should have been a dram 
there is m its place a nasty mud hole of most tenacious mud To the east of 
H road, and right up to the kyoungs under the eastern embankment, the 
streets extend only 3 blocks south, beyond which is paddy land as far as and 
beyond the canal All these streets or roads are after rain a mass of mud, 
which takes a long time to dry, and when dry this mud becomes aa hard as 
bnck and outs the pony’s feet. The "paddy fields south of these roads are 
quite impassable after rain I crossed them six weeks after it had tamed, 
and had the greatest difficulty in floundering through mud up to the pony’s 
girths 



The east retd of the city near the ditch is the beet, and thu u very bad. 

It wu mostly mod m December and toward* the 
oe*Mt ew j 0 jf Jjumary Beyond thi* a few street* ran 
aaj parallel north and south, bnt the ground is very 

wet and swampy There is one broad metalled road which ran* from the 
centre east gate to the other side of the lake 

There are no side roads of importance, and the ground is low and swampy 
The place is chiefly occupied by kyoungs, gardens, and huts The centre 
road is J 00 feet broad and metalled, and stretches across the lake, which 
is close on two miles wide 

On the north side several roads start from the city ditoh road, bnt few of 
_ , , .. them get far The centre one goes straight to a 

StroeA* and rood* on north. ^ aQd rp^ Bhamo^ road is 

three blocks further west, and is a reasonably good road, but unmetalled 
It goes straight to the embankment, and then crossing the canal goes 
on a short distance It then crosses the Shway-ta-choung, and goes along 
the western bank of it to Madeya-myo, and I was told as far as Bhamo 
There is a marshy place it crosses on the south side of the bund that would 
be very nasty to pass if the road was broken here. The part of the road 
along the bund of the Shway-ta-choung is excessively bad. There is hardly 
room for two country carts to pass The Shway-ta-choung ia fordable in 
most parts, but is very muddy 

One only of the streets west of this extends three or four blocks, when the 
houses cease On this side of the city there are but few houses, and these 
are chiefly occupied by palace servants The first block along the ditch 
road is the only one that can be said to be fairly inhabited, and beyond that 
to the north the blocks are for the most part open land, with a few huts 
scattered along the edge Beyond this are some pagodas and paddy fields. 
Between the north-east end of the city and the hill are a large quantity 
of kyoungs and xayats They are built mostly of teak wood, and some of 
them are superbly carved and profusely gilded There are also some masonry 
pagodas walled in 

The houses of Mandalay are for the most part wood and mat They are 
invariably raised off the ground on posts from 4 to 
Hoona psgodu kyonngi, pg fggj This undoubtedly conduces to health m a 
•od kke Buraia, where sanitary arrangements are 

not strictly attended to, and where no attempt is made to drain off the 
water that falls .... . 

By far the greater number of huts are constructed for the most part of 
bamboo mats, and very often entirely of bamboo The houses of the well- 
to-do natives are of teak, with sometimes wooden walls, but oftener of mat. 
Very few Burmans venture to show their easy circumstanoas by any display 
of comfort in their dwellings, as it would attract the notioe of the authorities, 
who are always ready to “ borrow ” from the wealthy 

The bnek houses are nearly all the property of foreigners There are very 
few in proportion to the number of others They are shown on the map by 
solid black blocks, while the wood and bamboo houses are indicated bv 
shaded blocks Moat of the book houses are m the Kulladan or ‘ foreigner's 
read,' and the greater part of them belong to Mogul merchants and shop- 
keepers Some of these have fine large houses and shops They are pretty 
substantially built, and have m variably iron bars and iron shutters to the 
windows The iron shutters are more as a protectum against fire than 
burglars 
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Along the KuQadan needy u hi u the steamer roed A both (idea 
of the stre ets ere nearly continuously lined with brink honeee Many ext 
theae are two-atoned 

The Chinese quarter has also many bnok buildings, and there are many 
pagodas, mosques, and kyoungs with walled enclosures On the north-east 
and south east aides there are hardly any bnok houses, although on the north 
and east aides there are many pagodas and kyoungs m walled enclosure*. 
Those about the foot of the hill would afford the best accommodation, as 
thev are on elevated pound and dry, while those near the road are on a 
lower level than the ditch, and consequently always damp, and for a great 
part of the year in a swamp 

The principal pagoda in Mandalay is called the Arakan pagoda, because 
Arakan woods. there is a large brass image of Gandama, which was 
p ** od *' brought from Arakan by one of the kings It is a 
magnificent building and profusely gilded It is situated on the road to 
Amarapoora, about 3 miles from the palace lhere are many pagodas, 
kyoungs, and zayats all about it South of it is a large walled kyoung, the plan 
of which is attached There are several other walled pagodas and kyoungs on 


the road between Mandalay and Amarapoora, and these if fortified would 
form a serious obstacle to an advance from Amarapoora 

North-east of the city is a large mass of buildings about 400 yards square 
Tomb In the centre is a pagoda with a pit dome, around 

which are many small temples, and round the outer 
edge is a line of zayats, all in white chunam 

Next to this is another kyoung built by the present queen, and about the 
same size The centre budding is an oblong pyramid with belts of French 
grey contrasting with the white 

Further to the south for three or four miles are kyoungs and pagodae, and 
beyond them grass and jungle At the west end of the Residency road B 
there are a large number of tombs, and in some cases around them arebudt 
zayats. This is one of the bunal places of the city 

There is one large bazaar in Mandalay It is built of brick, and occupies 


There is one large bazaar in Mandalay It is built of brick, and occupies 

Kina’! i nearly two blocks of ground It is partly roofed 

8 in, and is divided inside into various small booths 

or shops, where the merchants keep their goods and carry on business This 
bazaar would, if cleared out, be a good place for barracks, but it would be 
necessary to occupy some of the houses in the vicinity to avoid its being 
commanded It is situated at the corner of B road and the Shway-ta- 
choung Between it and the road are some good shops, belonging principally 
to Moguls There is only one pukka bazaar , all the others are temporary 
To the north-west of the oity in F road is a fruit and vegetable bazaar 

The king's bazaar brings a yearly income of Its 2,40,000 It was very 
much deserted when I was there, as the lotteries had taken away nearly 
all the shopkeepers 

The zayats in and about Mandalay and on the road to Amarapoora 
_ are innumerable Those about the hill are the 

*** best 

There is a regular system of canals in Mandalay, the water being supplied 
rv „. lii from the Nanda lake and the Aung-pin-lay A 

*’ glance at the map will show them On the east 

a canal runs the length of the embankment, and is connected with the lake 
by a canal running east and west from the Nanda lake to the Shway- 
ta-ohoung 



The carnal to out ie about 860 feet wide and eeetni deep It la owned by 
btrt — ~i * fine anbetantial teak bridge 16 feet wide. It a 

to be observed that thu bridge u not opposite the 
entrance of the band, which is at the end of the road, bat to the north of 
it I have only seen one bridge across thu canal, and I have not heard that 
there are any others 

The canal on the north side of the embankment runs, as before stated. 
North cuiL into the Shway-ta-choung It is about 50 feet 

wide and 10 deep, and is bnnded across in many 

5 laces There was no water m the western end of this when I crossed it in 
>ecember and January 

The Shway-ta-choung is a branch of the Medeya nver, which flows south. 
Wart canal, or Bhway to- It passes through 12 miles of paddy land before 
choong reaching Mandalay, and is here more like a canal 

than a stream. It vanes in width from 80 to 150 feet, and ia fordable m 
many places On the western side is a bnnd about 10 feet above the water 
level and about 20 feet broad on the top, except m some places where it is 
damaged 

The Shway-ta-choung flows m a slightly winding manner along the west 
of Mandalay, joins the Thong za creek a little south of the south canal, and, 
finally passing through the embankment near Ava, flows through the sand- 
bank, and empties into the Irrawaddy near the 'ia-jay-wa chonng Ihis 
choung is bridged over at nearh every good street In the dry weather it 
is handed across in many places to keep the water deep enough 

The southern canal flows into the Shway-ta-choung at the fifteenth block 
from the city ditch It flows from the east canal, 
'”" ' 1 ;>i: ' ‘ and increases in depth as it goes west It is 20 to 

80 yards wide, and the banks from 20 to 80 feet deep There was no water 
at the western end, and a mile to east there was only a little in December and 
January There are seven wooden bridges across the canal — some of them 
good and wide— -all of teak 

T«o small canals connect the city ditch with the waters of the Aung- 
pin-lay, so that fresh water can be let in at anj time All the royal gardens 
are counected with some canal, and thus a plentiful supply of water is always 
available 

The Theng-za creek may now be considered as a backwater It form- 

_ . . _ , erly was one of the creeks formed by the numerous 

Baokwrter TUeng-^ creek and uIttndg which her / fiJJ the nver> 

but when the embankment was built, it was included m the area enclosed. 
It lies, as will bo seen from the map, irregularly between the north and 
south embankments , it is generally deep, and is only bridged m one place — 
south of A road It is bunded across in three places It vanes in width 
from 80 to 2o0 yards. It is generally deep, and I only know of one place 
where it is fordable, and that is opposite B road The Theng za creek joins 
the Snway-ta-choung as before stated, and falls into the Irrawaddy near 
the Ta-jay-wa creek 

There are two places where the Theng za creek most nearly approaches the 
Irrawaddy, and is only separated from its old channel by the embankment. 
It would only bo necessary to cut these to open up the old channel and admit 
steamers as far as the foot of C road One of these plaoes u opposite C, and 
the other south of B road 
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The Nanda lake lies to the north-east of Mandalay hill, and u a oontdnna- 
Kaadalaka. tion of the Aung-pm-lay, but banded off from it 

mkik Bn > rm i_i j ± i , .* « 


This lake stretches some two or three miles to the 
north, and is about the same width A bond, on which is a bad road, u on 
its western side, and the northern end is not dearly defined. The lake is 
said to be deep and to oontain water at all seasons 

South of it is the Aung-pin-lay, which stretches south until its end is 
dose to the Amarapoora lake In the rains these 
ong pm lay form one large expanse of water, and even when I 

saw them m December and January the northern lakes were joined, and I 
was told the two southern ones also The Aung-pin-lay is about 2 miles 
wide, and appears to be to a great extent marsh What appear to be bands, 
almost on a level with the water and marsh, cross the lake at intervals of half 


or one mile A good road crosses from the centre gate of the city, which 
from the gate up to the edge of the lake is the best road in the whole 
of Mandalay The eastern side of the lake is the deepest and dearest, 
and before reaching it a bndge has to be passed These two bridges, one at 
each side of the lake, are the only means by which the water posses from 
one to another The water of these lakes is considerably higher than the 
city of Mandalay, and still higher than ,the country lying to the north, 
south, and west, so that all this country could be easily flooded at any time , 
and if kept under water for a few days, there would not be much getting 
about on it 


If an attempt were made to flood the country m the dry weather, the 
following measures should be taken to render the attempt abortive The 
embankment should he cut on the west side near C and B roads at the places 
indicated, so as to allow the Theng-za creek to dram into the river On 
the south side the embankment should be breached near the north-west 


corner of Amarapoora city, and the Shway-ta-choung should be broken m 
several places so as to get nd of the waters quickly I would also breach 
the choung to the north of the bund Thus the waters being able to ran 
out more quickly than they entered, the waters from the lakes would not 
much interfere with any operations 

All the bridges in Mandalay are of teak wood They are generally very 
strongly built of solid teak posts and planked over 
Bridges Those on the main roads are all strong enough for 

thepassage of siege artillery 

The oentre part of the bndge is generally covered with long loose planks, 
which could be easily removed, thus leaving a wide gap in the middle 

The best bndges are, first, that over the Shway-ta-choung on A road 
This is an exception to the general ran of bndges, and is built on a level 
with the road on strong teakwood piles After being planked it is covered 
with clay and metalled The canal on both sides of this is shallow The 
bndge which crosses the Shway-ta-chonng north of this is also fit for oort 
traffic. The only others fit for carte are those crossing at B, C, and B 
roads There is only one bndge to the north The canal is bunded m other 
places where the road crosses it 

On the east there are two cart bndges across canals running from ditch 
to eastern canal, and two foot-bridges There are also substantial bndgea 
across the eastern canal and at both ends of the lake road. There are more 
substantial bndges across the ditch, one m the oentre of north, east and 
sooth faces, and two in the west face That is, one m the centrp of the face, 
and another half-way between the oentre and southern corner 



These bridges are constructed with the ends of masonry and the oentre 
part of wood They are about 30 feet wide, and quite unprotected The 
idea of having the oentre portion of wood is evidently that it may be 
removed at a moment's notice in case the place were besieged The bridges 
crossing the southern canal are not good, and only one u fit for carts Most 
of the bridges are in bad repair, but they have one great advantage over the 
wooden bridges constructed in British Burma, and that is, that they at least 
begin by being good They are in the first instance invariably built of the 
best materials end in the most substantial manner, while m British Burma 
they are often built of inferior material, which is soaked in tar to make up 
for its inferior quality, and no surplus strength appears to be given. The 
Barmans seldom repair anything, and it is only where a bridge is so bad as 
seriously to inconvenience people, that something is done to repair or replace it. 

The Mandalay embankment was constructed by the late king, partly to 
, keep out the waters of the Irrawaddy, and partly for 

Embankment. defensive purposes 

It extends entirely round the city and suburbs of Mandalay, measuring 
east and west 4$ miles and north and sooth 7$, and embracing an area of 82$ 
square miles The perimeter is 28$ miles 

Prom the point where the Bhamo road passes the embankment on the 
north round by the western face and up the southern face at the end of 
Amarapoora is over ten miles, or 17,600 yards It would require more 
soldiers to man this line than there are in the whole kingdom 

The nver side is constructed in many places like a rampart, and at some 
of the angles it is revetted both exteriorly and interiorly with brick 

The section at these places is shown in map About oO yards of the 
eabent comer is raised 8 or 10 feet higher than the rest of tho wall, and looks 
like a hollow ravelin It was evidently intended to mount guns in these 
places, as the terreplein is of sufficient width and the parapet is revetted 
There are, however, no embrasures, and the ground has been eaten into by 
the rains till it is entirely rotten 

The west face advances m direct echelon from the south oentre (the 
south end being refused), the Hanks being connected This tracing affords 
a oertam amount of flank defence None of these places are prepared for 
guns, nor would they be strong enough to carry them The embankment of 
Mandalay seems quite useless as a line of defenoe, and, on the other hand, 
it would prove most useful to an attacking force, which could take posses- 
sion of it from the south west comer, and then disembark the troops in 
perfect security 

There is a road along the greater part of the embankment, but it is 
in places very bad 

The embankment is revetted for about four feet from the ground Beyond 
this it presents a rough appearance in most places, and there is no place 
where a man cannot walk oveT it, and many where a pony may climb up it. 

The placee where thie bund could be broken most easily mid an advance 
by it obstructed most effectually would be — 

lti on the north side where it erossee the Tbeng za creek and 
2nd, on the south side, opposite to Amarapoora. 

I do not, however, think the Barmans would themselves breach it in these 
placee, as by doing eo they would let the water escape from the- creek and from 
the Shway-ta-choung, and eo considerably weaken their defence. There is 
only one part of the embankment about which I am not sore, and that is 
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the south-east corner I ni informed by Bormans that this was con turned 
the whole way round, but whether it u there or not u a matter of not very 
much importance, as from the nature of the ground and the water that lies 
on the Amarapoora and south-east side any advanoe from that direction would 
he impossible 

The general height of the embankment is abont 20 feet, and it is 60 feet 
wide on the top 

There are from one to two gateways in every face, bat these are simple 
holes in the bund, and there is no attempt at a gateway or gate There are 
parts of this over which it is forbidden to walk, and many an nnwary stranger, 
who ignorant of this prohibition has gone for a stroll on this pleasant band, 
has rested in the neighbouring stocks for 8 or 10 hours afterwards I have 
ndden over a great part of this bund, bat 1 was well mounted and never 
stopped to answer questions As fair as I saw, there is no part of it over 
which troops could not march 

I behove this embankment answers the purpose of keeping the nver floods 
oat of the town fairly well , but as there are no sluices, there is always a 
danger of the water collecting inside and bursting through Such an 
instance occurred a couple of years ago, when the bank near C road burst 
and carried away Br Marfel’s house 

The only commanding position near Mandalay ib the hill to the north- 
Uindila hQL east the city known as Mandalay hill It is 

y nearly a mile long from the base south to north, and 

abont 5o0 feet higher than the road to -west of oity 

It is of rocky formation, but the greater part of it is covered with jungle, 
chiefly small trees The formation of it may be seen from the map 

There are two flights of steps leading to the top, — one on toe south-west 
spur, and another on the west nearly under the extreme point The south- 
west stair leads directly to Gaudama'B temple, where Btands a colossal figure 
of the Buddha pointing with his outstretched hand to the city From this 
point the city could be conveniently shelled 

The spur to the south-west is also accessible to mountain guns, but with 
difficulty 

The eastern side is steep all along, and the western side between the spars 
is also steep The western approach is more easily reached from the 
embankment, and there is a path round the hill by which a small party 
could reach the pagoda at the top It winds round the north of the hill, 
and ascends close to the east side of the pagoda It is a narrow path 
through high bushes, and an advance along it would be under cover, until 
the .north of the hill immediately under the pagoda is reached The path 
is here open for the rest of the way, and after passing abont 100 yards of 
open, turns to the south, and there is here a steep ascent to the pagoda 
There is only one entrance to this from the south, whioh is by some 
steps about 6 feet high There is a wall four feet high all round it 

To the north of the western steps is a spur running out to the west. 
On this is a flat Bpace about 60 or 60 yards* square, and farther west it rises 
a little, and is crowned with a small pagoda This open space would be 
a good position from which to shell the city The approach to it is easy, and 
it is not a plaoe from which the Barmans would be likely to apprehend an 
attack There are monasteries and pagodas all abont here, which would give 
plenty of shelter 
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The approach to Mandalay hill from the south is as follow*. On Teach* 
ing the north-east corner of the crty ditch, the mad to the foot of the 
hill lie* straight in front, the intervening distance 
to tap’ot im*™* * being about two or three hundred yards The road 

e 1 after trav er sing this distance (dnnng which on open 

■pace, with the large buildings erected by the king and queen, is passed on east, 
and on the west some fine kyoungs and pagodas) tarns to the west, and gradu- 
ally ascends some 40 feet, when some zaywta and kyoungs under the 
shelter of some fine trees are reached This is close to the foot of the stairs 
These are precisely the same as the one to the west, a photograph of which 
is given The steps are made of blocks of stone, and there is a flat space of 
varying length, according to the incline, between every few steps The 
steps terminate at the temple of Gaudama Leaving this and proceeding to 
the north, the path inclines upwards \ery slightly, and lies on the top of the 
ndge for 80 yards A few steps are now ascended, and a farther length of 
almost flat path traversed for 180 yards Twenty-five yards further on to 
the right of path is a tank cut out of the solid rock There was some water 
covered with green unwholesome-looking scum This is rain water, and not 
a spring 

The reservoir is 85 yards long and 18 wide, and is surrounded by a 
Reservoir parapet Up to this point the path has slightly 

inclined to the west, and oontmueR to do so for the 
next 54 yards From thence it ascends at an angle of ■’h®, increasing in 
some places to 30° for the next 90 yards A still steejier ascent now 
follows for 86 yards, when the pagoda at the top of hdl is reached 

This is on a flat some 70 yards long by 80 or 40 wide The sides on 

„ , , . , „ east and west are precipitous, and on north it is 

Pagods on top o pretty steep There is a small path down the east 

side, and then turning round the north to the west Below this path a spur 
Bt retches out nearly north 

Following the pathway just mentioned after it turns to west, you pass 
through jungle, and presently it leads to a small pagoda and a rook cut 
reservoir These block up the path, and there is only just room to scramble 
down between the tank and pagoda Then you reach the small plateau before 
mentioned, abont a mile distant from the city, of which a good view is 
obtained 

There are many kyonngB and pagodas and zayats on the hill, and there 
are some good wells, particularly near Gaadama’s pagoda 

Besides the Mandalay hill, there are only two or three email mounds 
Commanding portion. "fort 80 feet high One of these is at the foot of 
the hill and between it and the city There is 
another mound at the north-west corner of the ditch and just across 
the road Onns mounted here would be on the same level as the top of the 
wall With the exception of these, the whole country is flat from the 
Shan hills to the Sagaing hills, and from Madeya river to below Ava, 
excepting the hill of Shway-jay-yet. 

The h«.nV of the river at Mandalay runs nearly north and south It 
was in December about 40 feet above the water 
Kivar o*nk «nd anelKwe*. ^vel an( j composed of clay That near the water's 
edge is soft and sticky, but higher up it is firm The custom-house is 
situated a little south of A road, and opposite it is the anohoTage for the 
Flotilla Company’s steamers There is plenty of water here, for they he 
to close np to the bonk that only a plank is necessary to land 
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To the north of their berth oome the king's gunboats, eo called They 
occupy eome hundreds of yards, and to their north are a lot of native boats, 
and further on the king's river steamers, which lie opposite B road Above 
them the river is covered with native boats as far as the choung, which runs 
along north Opposite J) road a large sandbank stretches away to west, 
and toms the channel in that direction The choung is crowded with boats 
of all sorts and sues, from the royal barge down to the smallest canoe 
The distance between the water's edge and the embankment vanes At 
the part where the choung enters, it is perhaps 200 yards, and m other parts 
it is within one hundred In former days the bank was very pretty, being 
lined with green trees and covered with grass , but in making the embank- 
ment, large unsightly and irregular holes were made, where the earth 
was taken out, and these fill with ram and form swamps South of the 
Flotilla Company's anchorage the channel runs south for about a mile, tak- 
ing a slight turn to the west, and then continuing Booth until near the end 
of the embankment, when it turns to south-west and continues so until 
nearly opposite the Ta-jay-wa-choung, when it turns west and then south, 
and then bending west passes close by the mouth of the choung, and then 
goes on to Sagauig nearly due west 

The landing all along is quite easy m the dry season, bnt I should think 
that m the floods it would be difficult to find ground to form up the troops 
on, as the water often comes right up to the embankment 

Mandalay may be approached from two sides, — 
Approaches ^ ftouth md w ' egt 

From Amarapoora there are three roads leading to Mandalay, — one be- 
„ . . tween the city and river, one through the centre of 

t approaches. the city, ana the third by the north of the city 
The first of these crosses the ditch and embankment at the north-west 
corner of Amarapoora, and fer some distance takes a direction half east of 
north On the western side are fields of sesamum and paddy, and to the 
east, trees and bushes About 500 yards from Amarapoora there is a large 
kyoung on the eastern side enclosed m a wall about 0 feet high and 100 
yards square , around it are trees West of the cultivation is water and 


swamp. 

The road here is 20 or 80 feet wide and capable of being extended It is 
not metalled, and would be very soft m nun, if not entirely under water 
Beyond the kyoung for the next SOU yards the country to east is thickly 
wooded, with huts at intervals and some patches of cultivation On the west 
there is a strip of cultivation between the road and the swamp Along 
the edge of this is a cart track which joins the other road at 800 yards 
from the kyoung A road here branches off to join the centre road on the 
east The country to east is covered with large trees and huts To west 
within oO yards of the road is the swamp caused by the overflowing waters 
of the Theng-sa creek and the Shway-ta-choung 

One thousand yards further on the Phadoya pagoda is passed on the 
right It is surrounded with a wall 200 x 200 yarns and 5 or 6 feet high 
There are many fine trees all about here, and on the western side is the same 
swamp In the middle of it is a stream of dear water , it is alive with duck, 
teal, and other waterfowl 


Continuing onwards, the road reoedes from the jTieel, and the intervening 

r e is cultivated Eight hundred yards further on a branch road leads to 

eastern road The country on both sides of rood as before, except that 
there are more huts. The road here is a fair weather road, and would not be 
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worth much in the nun*, a* it is of day A abort distance further on to 
the east side u a pagoda in a dump of trees. 

Foot hundred Mid fifty yards further on a large pagoda ia reached on the 
east aide To the east of rood along this put are huts and trees, to 
the west cultivation for some distance , ana beyond it the Shway-ts* 
ohoung 

The road turns to the east round the north side of the pegoda, and then to 
the north, where it enters the main Ara road This is broad and straight, 
and near the pag >da are many shops of Chinese merchants Inthuopotthere 
is a regular cl aster of pagodas and kyoungs These oover a space nearly 
one thousand yards from west to east and a mile from north to south 

If these were fortified and armed, they would prove a formidable obstacle 
to an advance on Mandalay from Amarapoora, especially in the nuns, when 
the country east and west of them is impassable The road between the large 
pagoda, marked in map " white pagoda,” and oanil is fair m dry weather and 
100 feet wide It is very rough m some parts, and m wet weather would he 
very bad Both sides are lined with hats, and there are no bnck buildings, 
except near the pagodas The distance between the white pagoda and canal 
is nearly one thousand yards It is Likely that the canal would be a second 
bne of defence, and that the bridges would be broken In this case an 
advanoe across the open ground south of A road would turn the flank of any 
defence on this line 

From the canal any route can be taken to the city, but the best is to con- 
tinue straight on till B road is reached, and thus turn E, when the south- 
west corner of the city is only three blocks distant 

The second or central route from Amarapoora ib decidedly the best It 
roote is over higher ground, and the road is better and 

wider 

It leaves Amarapoora near the centre of the wall, and is bounded on both 
sides as follows For the first 700 yards it runs nearly north The ground 
on both aides for about 60 or 0(1 yards is open, and beyond are trees and dry 
cultivation A police station is passed on the west side about 200 yards 
from the bund At 700 there is a walled kyoung about 100 yards square to 
west, and to the east a lane leading to the eastern road North of this lane 
there is a bazaar on each side of the road The road so far is good and broad 

Beyond the bazaar on both sides are trees and huts, and on the east side 
farther on is a large kyoung 

The road continues north for about 400 yards further, and then turns 
nearly north-east for 800 yards There is a village here on both sides, where 
brass-founders bve Brass images of every size — bells and gongs — are 
manufactured here The village extends a considerable distance to the 
east and west, and is very dirty Lanes branch off to east and west at 
intervals At the end of this stretch of 800 yards the direction changes to 
nearly north Here the ground is open on both sides of the road, and there 
is camping ground for a small body of men A lane runs to the south-east, 
which passes through the biass-foundera* village, and thence on to the east 
road Beyond, the country to east and west is well covered with trees, 
patches of cultivation, and huts. The road is fairly good. The centre part is 
not more than 20 feet wide, the total width being about 100 feet 

There is a well at the west aide of road, and also at the corner, where tbs 
last change of direction took place 

The road now continue* north with a little east At 800 yards lanes branch 
off to east and west, and on the left of the road is a zayat and a well Two 
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hundred yards further on the road narrows, but could be easily widened by 
removing the hedge on the east side There is another zayat here cm the 
west side 


Four hundred yards further on is a walled pagoda on west ode , the 
ground between that and the zayat is occupied by huts well sheltered with 
trees The eastern side is scrub jungle fora short distance, and beyond it is 
dry cultivation 

Two hundred yards beyond the pagoda and on the west side of the road 
is another zayat There are fine trees near it On the east, a little distance 
from the road, are bushes, and beyond dry cultivation, trees, and kyoungs 
1 he road is now bricked for about 300 yards On the west are zayats in 
a thick grove of trees, and to east scrub jungle, beyond which is a kyoung 
The Nazoo-thai kyoung is now reached on east This is a walled kyoung 
800 x 160 yards On the west side are huts ana 
Nuoo-thu k young trees After passing the kyoung a small, rather deep, 
n&la ran s across the road A narrow bridge spans this It is in bad repair, 
and only broad enough for one cart to pass at a time 

The Oobwa pagoda is now passed on the east some distance from the road 
On the west are huts and trees North of the Oobwa pagoda is a kyoung, 
east of which is a tank and fine trees To the north of them is a lane, which 


joins the brick causewaj to east A lane also runs to west 

North of these lanes on the east is the large kyoung of Athau kama, about 
... , , 800 x 300 yards square, the wall about 8 feet high 

Athau kama kyoung Qn ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ cu W ^ 


Proceeding north, we pass the white pagoda to west and the Arakan pagoda 
to east '1 his is about 50 j aids distant from the Athau kama kyoung Pass- 
ing the white pagoda, the road joins the one already described 

The road just described is the best one for troops between the two cities 
It is bad and narrow in places, but the average width may be taken at 40 
feet It is not metalled, but there are plenty of ruined pagodas about that 
would furnish metal in abundance 


Ihe third route from Amarapoora to Ava is by the brick causeway which 
— , . runs from the Arakan pagoda to the north- 

eastern gate, Amarapoora. 

It leaves Amarapoora by the gateway at the north east comer, and for the 
first six or seven hundred yards runs nearly due north On the east are a 
cluster of pagodas and kyoungs The country is well wooded with fine trees, 
and dry cultivation appears at intervals On the west are trees, huts, and dry 
cultivation 


The road now inclines a little to east for o00 yards, the country on both 
sides as before From thence it goes nearly due north to the Arakan pagoda. 
Trees and hats, patches of dry cultivation, kyoungs and pagodas, are scattered 
about on either aide The road is made of bricks set on edge, about 80 or 30 
feet wide, and for the most part m tolerable repair There are, however, places 
where the bnck work has been broken through, and these are very bad and 
difficult to pass. They could, however, be easily repaired by being bridged 
over with logs This road is not open for cart traffic, nor do I think ponies 
are allowed on it, as I never met any one riding there There is a parapet 
wall the whole way about 4 feet high 

This road would be useful for conveying artillery along, as it is not 
affected by the rains The country to the east is tolerably open, except near 
Amarapoora , and the three routes being used, it would only be necessary to 
look after the right flank to the east. 
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The road ends at the Arakan pagoda. Thu cluster of pagoda* and 
kyoungs would bo a capital place to occupy in case it became neoeaaary to 
halt for the night , but, unleas the opposition waa very great, this necessity 
would not be likely to occur 

The country south of Mandalay may be considered as that included 

„ *_ . ... between the sonthem canal and the southern 

embankment, including that portion of waste land 
west of the Shway-ta-choung which would he 
included by prolonging the canal till it reached the western embankment 
Between the west embankment and the marsh along the margin of the 
Theng-ca creek are trees, open land partly cultivated, and partly bnck fields, 
k> oungs und many small villages All along the inside of the embankment 
the trees and vegetation seem pretty thiok In the wet weather this ground 
is said to be impassable. 

Between the Theng-za creek and the brick causeway running between 
Mandalay and Amarapoora there are the two roads already described , and 
between them the gronnd is ocenpied by huts, kyoungs, pagodas, trees, and 
patches of dry cultivation 

East of the causeway there are a lot of pagodas and kyoungs scattered 
about, and then right away east is open cultivation The land here u quite 
flat and a sticky clay, which a few showers of rain render quite impassable 
East of the bund and canal there are said to be a lot of kyoungs and 
pagodas, gardens and cultivation I only saw this portion from a distance, 
and therefore cannot with certainty say any thing about it I was stopped 
by the mud when I tried to reach it in December From what I saw I am 
satisfied that Mandalay could not be approached from that direction, except 
perhaps in the very driest weather, and then with great difficulty 
Approaches from w«t .nd , Ther , e fonr “““ approaches and two minor 
country to weat. fro 111 the west 

The mam approaches are — 

A road I C road. 

B road f D road. 


The minor approaches are across the open land south of A road, and by north 
embankment 

This road starts from the steamer ghit, and runs east as far as if road. 


j m . o„ where it ends in a broad muddy ditch It 
nf^h^metiiicd. * crosses a marshy spot west of the embankment 

of centre metcll«L „ ver a bund, and then through the gap 

of embankment. From this point to the Theng za creek is about 250 yards 
On the southern side are thick trees and bamboo-and-mat huts. There is 


a Burmese guard here, and another outside the embankment Where the 
read touches the creek, there is a cluster of huts on a pieoe of ground slightly 


elevated Thus is oovered with plantain trees 

On the north side there are a few plantain trees The road crosses the 
creek over a bund In December this was only a foot above the water 
On the east side of the creek and north of the road there are a lot of 


pagodas The edge of the water is fringed with plantain trees A oattery 
placed here would perhaps give trouble, but could be easily silenoed by 
sharp-shooters from the embankment Between the Theng sa creek and the 
Shway-ta-choung the road is lined on both sides with plantain gardens 
About half-way on the south side is a timber yard 



A small stream runsalon£ the north ode of the road. It oomes from the 
Shway-ta-choung and runs into the creek The country on both aides could 
be cleared without difficulty and in a very short time Near the Shway-ta- 
chouug there are some kyoungs to the south of road, one large one being of 
masonry On the north corner is a royal garden, in which u a building of 
eome use Most of these gardens belong to Chinamen 

The road crosses the Shway-ta-ohoung over a strong teak wood bridge, 
and continues straight to east, cutting E and F roads All the house* are 


wooden. 

From the bridge the mty can be reached by many side roads, but the E or 
F is the best 

There is communication between A and B roads by the nver hank, by the 
_ bund, by east of Theng-za creek, by brick causeway, 

communicmfcicra , buD d of canal 

The A road is from 60 to 100 feet wide, but only 80 feet of the centre 
are metalled B road rims from the king’s steamer ghftt up to the south- 
west corner of the city Between the nver and the 
* embankment is a space of about 200 yards On the 

south side are the tuius of Dr Martel's house, and near the embankment a 
mill (cotton or silk) , on the north side trees and huts Passing the 
embankment, there is a space of about 200 yards between it and the 
Theng-za creek There is a considerable space open near the embankment, 
and beyond it to the east the space is lined with huts There are also a lot 
of huts and timber yards to the north side of the road and bordering the 
creek 

A bund and bridge crosses about 50 yards of water Then the road 
puses over about 80 yards of land, and then over 100 yards of water 
These bunds could very easily be destroyed The second piece of water 
crossed, stretches out on both sides about 10 0 yards to north and 200 to 
south, and all aronnd is crowded with huts 

About 100 yards after crossing, there IB a timber yard to north side 
From this spot up to the Shway-ta-choung both Bides are lined with wooden 
houses and kyoungs A little more than lialf-way there is a large walled 
kyoung to Booth of road, and nearly opposite a large timber yard East 
at this yard a road runs north to a backwater, where a large quantity of teak 
logs are lying North of this are huts 

A good strong teakwood bridge about 80 feet wide crosses the choung 
On the south of road is the king’s bazaar, to north an ordinary bazaar, and 
further on and still on the south side are some large pukka shops belonging 
to Mogul merchants. Two blocks from canal is E or K ullaaan road, and 
three further on is F There are some buck houses to north of road 

This road is very good It is one of Hie 100 feet roads, and has about 
80 or 4C feet m the centre metalled It could be seriously obstructed in 
the three places where it crosses water, but there is plenty of material close 
by for ma k i ng bndges, vtt , the posts and planks of me huts, which are 
thick here, and logs of wood from the nver bank or the timber yards 

The Theng-za creek is not bunded across in this place, but the water is 
not very deep — about 8 feet I saw carts cross it 
^ K * a ' m January From the embankment to the water, 

about 100 yards, is a fair road Chi the other side is a masonry construction 
like a landing quay, behind which are aome buildings, formerly mills. 
This road is a raised causeway contained between two solid bnck walls, 6 or 
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8 feet »boT8 the ■nrro'unding country At the lower end near the creek 
are a number of tom be, aayata, and kyoungs. Theee are sheltered by a 
grove of fine trees, which extends on both sides as far as the bridge This 
bridge is about 200 yards long and spans a piece of swamp It is solidly 
made of teak logs, but the upper planking is defective in mapy plaoes 
There are two more bridges between this and the ohonng The country 
to north is open and oocnpied near the chonng by kyonngs, and to tbie 
south by Dr Marks' school and the British residency East of the ohoung 
it leads to the bo nth west gate of the city, the distance being about 850 
yards Between the long bridge and the Shway-ta-choung there are two 
other bridges, both close together and nearly opposite Dr Marks' school 
These bridges are all more or less out of repair, and would not stand any 
continuous traffic They are 15 or 20 feet wide 

The road is raised 8 or 10 feet above the bordering country, and is 
revetted with a strong bn ok wall 3 feet thick on both sides It is metalled 
and m good condition A road runs alongside the foot of the bridge, which 
is, however, under water in the nuns, and very bad whon above water This 
road cannot be relied on aa a line of advance, hb the repair of it would entail 
much labour and time It is about 60 feet wide 

East of the Shway-ta-choung the road continues good up to the ditch 
The bndge across the choung here is of masonry at both ends, having the 
middle part of wood 

This is the best road of the whole lot, bnt it has the disadvantage of not 
^ being connected with the nver bank The Theng- 

za creek is at this place very broad and deep A 
Bur man told me it was 15 cubits deep, or 22 feet 

This road is 100 feet wide, and is a raised causeway, with both sides 
revetted with bnck It is metalled and in good order from the Theng-za 
up to the city It leads to the oentre gate of the city 

The greater part of country through which it passes is quite open Near 
the Theng-za creek there are some trees and kyoungs on both sides, but 
they are below the level of the road There is one bndge on this road, and 
it would not be easily destroyed or obstructed 

For about 500 or 600 yards from the Theug za creek there are trees on 
both sides of the road Then for 400 or 500 yards is open paddy land 
On the south side this extends as far as C road, the southern part being 
marsh and water To tbe north the open country extends as far as the 
embankment Further east are a few huts and kyoungs on both sides np 
to the Shway-ta-choung There ib a good strong bndge across the ohonng 
here From this bndge to the city is only a little more than three blocks, 
and there are only wooden houses on either side 

Near the Theng-za creek a lane goes to the south and pins C road , it 
would be very muddy in rainy weather A lane 
latent communication nor th to the Village of Line- thin 

near the embankment The minor approaches are north and south of those 


just described 

_ The northern one is by the embankment, and 

Northern along bund lead| ^ ^ north of Mandalay 

There is a road all along the top of the embankment from opposite D road 
right away to the Shway-ta-oboong from 9 to 18 feet wide. Going north, 
there is a road between tbe embankment and the creek as far as the north- 
ern portion The lower road is now on the northern side of the embankment. 
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and is little more than a track that runs over the ground between the 
embankment and the swamp, and which vanea in width from 60 to 100 
yards This extends up to the Shway-ta-choung, but in the rains it is, with 
the Test of the country to the north, under water The Shway-ta-choung 
is fordable, at the point where the embankment meets it, and there is a 
village on the opposite side, the houses of which would furnish material 
sufficient to bridge it over 

The country to be described lies between the Shway-ta-choung and the 

_ . . embankment (west face) and the A road and north 

Collnt ^ to face of embankment 

Between the A and B road, a distance of nearly 1,600 yards, the country 
is thiqkly covered with huts and kyounga m some places, while in others, as 
north of the A road, it is comparatively open Near the centre of the whole 
space is a part which is slightly elevated above the surrounding oountry 
The people who live there say that it is always above water, even when the 
rest of the town is flooded It is covered with hnts North of this are some 
kyoungs, and a large basin of water formed by a loop of the Theng-za This 
is surrounded by hutB On the east bank of the creek are manv pagodas 
The three principal groups are — first, to north of A road, and between it and 
a small choung which joins the ireek here , the second, on the north side of 
the choung, and the third, east of the latter They are all surrounded by 
bnck walls about 4 feet high Between the wpgt bank of the choung and 
the embankment are a lot of huts, and about the middle some kyoungs The 
summer palace is on the nver bank west of the embankment, and almost 
half way between the two roads 

Between B and C roads, the land lying west of the Tbeng za creek is 
Country betw»n JJ and O occupied by huts and timber yards hast of the 
road*. creek is a Strip of water and swamp extending up 

to the Shway ta-choung There is only a ncketty bridge and a footpath 
which communicatee between the two roads A portion of the ground east 
of the Theng za and south of the road is covered with tombs, pagodas, and 
sayats, and these are sheltered by many fine trees The ground on which 
Dr Marks’ school and the residency are situated is low-lying and about 
the worst spot in Mandalay that could be chosen for a site 

The creek Tunning close to the embankment here leaves little space 
between East of tbecreek the ground for 500 yards 
^Coontry between Caud z> M densely oovered with trees, in which are pagodas, 
kyoungs, and many huts To the east of this 
comes a stretch of paddy land, and further on a timber yard, and then some 
huts and kyoungs A lane runs between these roads on the east bank of 
Theng-za creek 

The country lying between the D road and the north face of embankment 
is almost quite open West of the Theng-za creek 
»idrebLfan«Bt! S> ° there is a level space between it and the embank- 
ment, which is dotted with occasional clumps of 
trees and villages and p l a n t ain gardens Near the north end there is much 
marshy ground 

To eastward of the creek a strip of slightly elevated land runs north and 
south. On it are some pagodas and a village To the east of this nearly all 
u paddy land and swamp, out occasional small mounds nse up and mark the 
site of a rained pagoda Along the west bank of the Shway-ta-choung i» 

a ut bower gardens which extend from the 2) road as far as the 



Mafejnuhon of the north diteh roed Further north along the ehromg ja m 
huge ewMBp The whole of this ground is said to be uncGw water in the 
cairn. 

The communication to the south of A road pensos from different parts of 
the embankment to the Shway-ta-chotmg and the Theng-za creek, where it u 
creased by a bridge leading to A road There are no Toads, but simply cart 
tracks The land here is quite level and for the most part open For some 
distance inland from the embankment it is thickly wooded, and there are 
many gardens and clusters of huts Fart of the country here has been culti- 
vated, and there are many bnck fields m different parts During the floods 
this part is said to be all under water, bnt in December and January it was 
quite dry and passable The Theng za creek has to be crossed in advancing 
to the east It is here 50 yards wide, and the road passes over a band East 
of this is a large plantain garden a short distanoe from the south side of 
the road On the north side are some kyoungs, and further off near A road is 
a large pukka kyoung with a dome-like roof 

This route would be useful to turn the flank of any defence of the south- 
ern canal in case a party was advancing from Amarapoora 

The embankment on the western and southern sides can also be used as a 
rood, and it would be advisable for the party detailed to cat the embankment 
at the end of the Theng-za creek to advance along it 

The approaches from the north side are three, bnt to reach these it is 
Northern approaches and necessary either to march up by the northern am- 
country to north. bankment or to advanoe south, from Madeya. 

They are— 
lit — The Hhvay ta-ohonng 
9 ltd. — The Bh&mo road 

Brd . — A rood from north-eiat which passes the embankment near the Mandalay hill. 
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The Shway-ta-choung branches off from the Madeya over 18 miles north 
of Mandalay, and flows south right through the 
route Bn way t»- to Wn There is little water in this ohoung after 
December until the river nees, and only small canoes 
can be used The road along the bund is very bad, being muddy in rainy 
and very rough in dry weather, and the country beside it, being either paddy 
land or swamp, does not offer an alternative route Thu route may there- 
fore be considered impracticable 

Thu may be said to commence at the embankment, whence it leads 
Ssoood routs — Bhsmo rood. Btrai S ht to the city wall It IB a bad road in some 
parts, and pretty good in others. A considerable 
portion of it passes across a swamp, and thu part is raised It could be easily 
derfcroyed here, and would take some time to repair The road passes over 
some drams which are badly bridged These drams are deep cuttings across 
the roods which were originally bridged over Most of these bridges get 
out of repair and remain so The drams beoome mud holes from 4 to 10 
feet wide, and 2 to 4 feet of mud 

The third route passer through the embankment north of the hill. It 
comes along the top of the bond of the Nando lake, 


The third route. 


and 


paving 


between the embankment and foot of 


hill joins the centre road, which runs from the north oentre gate to the royal 
garden. The part along the bund is very had, and the part between the 
embankment and centre road la only a fair weather rood The oentre road 
is good. 


lU 



Bm» roads would only be of any nee ia the event of troop* finding their 
way along the north embankment to the 8hw»y-ta-ohoung, in which eue 
they would at onoe proceed to the hill and eetabluh themeelvee there 

The whole country to the north of Mandalay, from the Irrawaddy on the 
_ weet to near the Shan hille on the east, and from 

north °* the embankment on the south up to Madeye 12 miles 

7 farther north, is a suooession of swamp and paddy 

fields, quite impassable at any tune of the year The part between the rarer 
and the Shway-ta-choung is the worst, as the greater part of it is low-lying 
swamp North of the ohoung the ground rises slightly, and there n an 
open space a few hundred yards north of the embankment In the centre 
of this are three pagodas, and east and north dry cultivation The country 
up the canal and embankment is quite open The soil is a sticky unper- 
meable black clay, which when dry is as hard as a 
Cunplng ground. brick and difficult to break in the hand This is the 
only available camping ground on this side, or indeed in the whole of 
Mandalay, excepting Mandalay hill and the ground at its base, which is the 
best in this part of Idle country 

South of the embankment the country is, near the hill, covered with 
feyonngs and pagodas , between these is open grass land, over which it is 
easy to approach the foot of the hill There are a few houses on the north 
side of the hill Near the city are a few hats, chiefly occupied by palace 
and other officials The chief feature of this part of the town is the immense 
number of zaysts, kyoungs, and pagodas that everywhere meet the view 
A large royal garden tills up the space between the Bhamo road, and a large 
wallea kyoung at the foot -of the hilL 

Prom the Shway-ta-choung the hill can be most easily reached by the 
embankment and the country to the north of it The canal which runs north 
of the embankment is bunded across in many places 

From the east there is only one approach to Mandalay, and that is by the 
Anng-pin-lay road. 

This conies from the north-east, past the Shan hills The part east of the 

lake is bad On the east side of the lake abridge is 

Sutcxn approach. crossed 180 feet long by 18 broad It is strong and 
•Bolid and of teak This spans a deep piece of water which lies between the 
eastern shore and a large island On the west side of the bridge are two 
cayats, one on each side of the road. 

The road is 100 feet wide, and the centre is metalled with limestone, but the 
pieces are not small enough, for the centre is quite unused, and the carts and 
cattle pass on either side this centre bit is quite overgrown with bushes. 
The length of the road between the two banks is about two miles There 
are three zayats between the ones at either end. On both sides of the road 
4kg wafer and swamp stre deep and impassable, and wild fowls abound There 
appear to be three or four dry weather paths across the lake The western 
end of the road is very good for a few hundred yards. At the western end 
t *j e Z e * ter ? hank - whe ™ ^ere u a zayat on each side 
^ th 1 * spot up to the city gate is wide, level 

wdgooi ft is one of the *' hundred feet roads." 7 On the south side 
between the Aurm-pm-lay and the canal u a large royal garden. It is a 

f^Ie^it rfSi so-called 

g*dens. North of the road the country fc some distance k opto jungle. 
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Proceeding (mntdt tbe «ty, » few nystu and bate appear , about hstt-wsy 
to the eaoM, to north of road and farther on a few straggling bate. About a 
hundred yank eaet of canal a email watenxmrae passes the road it is bridged 
over, tbe bridge bang on the same level as the road. The eastern canal 
is now crossed. It is large and deep from bank to bank looks quite 80 
yards, and is crossed by a substantial teakwood bridge 15 feet wide. 
Crossing the oanal the road bends to the south for a snort distance, and 
then turning west, passes through the embankment and goes straight to 
city It is metalled, broad and level tbe whole way Most of the northern 
side of the road is taken np with kyoungs and pagodas. On the south are 
huts for the most part 


The Ta-jay-wa creek enters the Irrawaddy a couple of miles below 
Amarapoora, and the steamers pees close to it. If 
w» crack?** tr ° m *** it were thought advisable to land any troops to 

* CJ the south of Mandalay, this would he the beet 

place to land them The creek is about 80 yarns wide at the month, and 
there seems to he plenty of water at its junction with the nver The 
hank is firm, and landing would be easy The top of the bank is sheltered 
with large trees all along until near Amarapoora. Behind the bank is 
a lowlying piece of land, and beyond that the ground again rises and is 
covered with trees Here the main road between Ava and Amarapoora lies, 
and there are huts, kyoungs, and pagodas nearly all the way between the 
Ta jay-wa choung and Amarapoora. This is the best road, but there are two 
others — one by the east side of the bank, and the other, a mere track, along 
the nver hank The distanoe between the east and west roads is not more 
than from &00 to 800 yards, and m an advance the three roads wonld of 
course be used Both flanks are protected,— on the east by the Amarapoora 
lake, and the west by the Shway-ta-choung The eastern road is good, and 

passes through the present town of Amarapoora. There is a thick shelter 
of trees on the west side and a thinner one on the east. There are several * 
large pagodas along this road and one large walled-in Chinese temple, which 
is on the western side of the road The road runs along the west side of 
Amarapoora city, and crosses the embankment at the north-west corner 
of the city wall A force could pass round by the south and east of the 
city, and then march by the causeway into Mand a l ay, right on the Arakan 
pagoda. Another road leads through the ruined city, and crosses the 
embankment near the centre of the wall this is the centre road leading to 
Mandalay The country between Amarapoora and Ava is for the moet part 
open The nver bank is well covered with large trees, which shelter a 
number of villages, kyoungs, and pagodas Along the Amarapoora lake, 
as far as the Ta-jay-wa creek, is a border of trees South of this creek for 
some way the road runs through a noble grove of trees, and after this the 
country to the east is an open plain as far as the Myit-ngay 

One road to Ava crosses the upper bridge This is the direct read, and is 
for the most part paved with brick It is very bad, and. a brick road out 
of repair is much worse than an ordinary one Several small but mu ddy 
creeks have to be crossed, and on the western side there is a large swamp, 
which extends for some distanoe north and south. The greater part of this 
oountry would be under water during the floods* At a zayat near tha 
Myit-ngay nver I measured the height of the flood mark on the wooden 
rafe, from the ground and found it to be over 9 feet , this part may 
therefore be oonndered impracticable m the wet weather „ 



Teak log* and planks are to be found ell over Mandalay, but ehidfly 
# 1 X 1 * 82 * near the banka of the nver Here are many timber 

anmif yards where the wood is sawn into planks There 

were large quantities of logs lying about the bank when I was there these 
are drawn across the embankment by buffaloes and put, into the Theng-sa 
creek, where they are floated to different places These logs are usefnl for 
stockades or bridges, and failing them there are plenty of huts that 
would afford ample material for bridging 

The city of Mandalay is over one mile square It is surrounded by a 
, , KVndmiM wall and ditch The wall is about 25 feet high 

*“* y and 8 wide, of bnck very loosely put together , 

this is backed by an earthen mound about 80 feet thick at the base, and 
■loping up till within 3 or 4 feet of the top The top of the wall is 
crenellated (see photo), and there are no means of mounting guns 

The flanking defence consists of buttresses, which protrude from the wall 
at the angles and along the faces at regular intervals These are topped 
with wooden towers , some of them are elaborately gdded inside 

There are three gateways to each face, and the north, east and south faces 
have one bridge crossing the ditch , on the western face there are two 

The gateways are of masonry, of great thickness and from 15 to 20 
feet wide A traverse of solid masonry protects them on the outside 
The gate is of teak wood, studded with iron nails It is about 20 feet wide 
and 1 in thickness Inside on both sides of the road are guard-houses , 
between the wall and ditch is a berm fully 60 feet wide and a ditch 100 
feet wide by 12 to 18 deep The water of this is clear and sweet, and is 
occasionally renewed from the Oung-pin-lay, with which it is connected , the 
waste water escapes by a dram to the south The gateway, bridge, and 
ditch may be seen from the drawing 

The roads in the city are wide and good, and the principal ones are 
metalled lake the town, the city is laid out m blocks, each side having 
12 A plan of the city is given, from which it will be seen that each block 
is called by a particular name The soldiers occupy a large space near the 
wall, and a granary also takes up considerable space 

In the centre of the city is situated the palace enclosure It is about 
Palace cnc]o>nre 850 yards square, and surrounded by a teakwood 

stockade , each log is 9 inches diameter or more, and 
bound together by horizontal bars of teak passing throngh them hori- 
zontally This stockade is about 20 feet high , inside this is a bnck wall 
The palace will be seen from the plan 

A canal flows into the palace from the north , it enters the city from the 
ditch 

All the pukka buildings are shown by blaok blocks, the wood by dark 
shading The great majority of the houses are of bamboo-end-mat or wood, 
and would take fire readily — {Major MacNetli, 1882 ) 

MAN-GA-KWON— 

A village in Main-kwon district 
MAN-HAI— 

A village m Mam-kwon district. 

MAN-HEIN— 

A village in Mam-kwon district. 

MAN-HLEO — 

A town situated on the south bank of the Taping opposite to Man-wyne, in 
lat. 24° 80', long, 97* 40 7 
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MAN-KHAIN— 

A village jn Main-kwon district. 

MAN-KYWENG— 

A Tillage in Main-kwon dutnot 
MANIPUR— 

The territory which, constitute* the Native state of Manipur consists of a 
large extent of hill country and the valley proper of Manipur It lies within 
lat 24* 80' and 85* 60' N , and long 98* 10 and 94° 50' E 

It is bounded to the west by the British district of Cachar and the Naga 
Hills Agency, to the north by the Naga HiU# 
J Agency and Naga tribes yet unsubdued , to the 

east by the Kubo valley, a portion of Upper Burma , and to the south by a 
collection of Kooki tribes, called by various names and m various states of 
barbarism Some of these latter tribes are now pushing forward towards 
the north-east, and in a few years will probably, together with the Tankhool 
Nagas and Burma, form the eastern boundary 

The total area of the territory under Manipur ib upwards of 8,000 square 
Aro(u miles, the valley portion of which, or Manipur proper, 

is only 650 square miles, the remainder consisting 
of mountainous land inhabited by a variety of hill tribes, speaking at least 
twenty different languages 

The valley of Manipur is situated almost m the centre of the large tract 
of mountain country extending between Assam, Cachar, Burma, and Chit- 
tagong Its height is about 2,570 feet above sea level, with drainage from 
north to south 

The principal features met with are nee fields, swamps, small muddy 
rivers, bamboo clumps, barren hills of low eleva- 
tion, and common looking villages Immediately on 
crossing the ridge from Cachar the tree jungle disappears, and the eastern 
slope of the hill range is bare and covered with grass Scarcely a tree is to 
be seen, save in the ravines, which occur at intervals along the range. 

Looking down the valley, the first object that presents itself is the Logw 
t£k lake South of this, and up to the boundary of hills m that direction, 
the valley is almost entirely uncultivated and covered with grass jungle 
To the north and cast villages are Been, and in the distance to the north, in 
a comer under the hills, lies the capital Here the country is well wooded 
and more densely populated than in any other part Towards the east the 
view is bounded by the Hieerok range of bills, which divides the valley from 
that of Kubo in Upper Burma In the valley are several small ranges of 
hills running in various directions, nearly all bare of trees and covered with 
aoanty crops of grass 

Several rivers from north and west enter the Logt^k lake, from which 
one emerges and uniting with others flows from the valley to the south 
The general shape of the valley is that of an irregular oval , its length 
is about 86 miles, and greatest breadth about 20 

The bills to the north infringing on the valley are from 5,000 to 6,000 
feet above sea level To the east runs the Hieerok 
Hm xmngss range, which attains an elevation of 6,000 feet. 

To the south the hills are lower — probably not over 4,000 feet high. 

The general run of the hills is north and south, and their aspect that of 
irregular serrated ridges Occasionally, as in the western range of hills 
overlooking the Manipur valley, the summit of the hills present a more 
open and rolling oharaoter 
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By far the largest tract of oountrv owned by Manipur is tW. -n~- n 
the hills surrounding the Talley Their area is probably 7,000 square miles. 
The following is a list of the hills and mountains within Manipur tsm- 
Hffls tad mountains. tory to north, north-east, east and south — 


Norik. 

1. Kowbrw. 

2. Nang phow 

2 Myang khong 
4. Sndtem. 

6 Thimbah Karting 
0. Huron KholeL 

7 Mao Bsnge 

8 Tangal lulls. 

9 Kutung Laiya. 

10 Phabah 

11 Kohah Ching 
18 Angamei 

18. Kohuna. 


Norik Fait 
1 Hukok Cuing 
8 Mapom Ching 

8 Mukeng Ching 
4 . Chuoyai Ching 
5 Khamsole Ching 
8. Lviul Ching 

7 Kagai Ching 
8. Ngan Molong 

9 Thyboong 

10 Lyi 

11 Prowi. 

18 TangkhnL 
18 Lnpah 


14. MnpiteL 
IS Chntong Xmmlai. 
18. Htmgdnng 
17 OkkhnruL 

18. Hnunng 
19 Nungbi tfunghsr 
80, Hnknhsng 
81 Chatik7 


Fait 
1 Hieerok 
8 Wabs Chins 


n tv atm uning 
8. Kaiphnm Ching 
4. Unapokpi (or langapokpi) 

6 Uah&lpakpee. 

6 Hainnpokpi (or Hytookpokpi P) 

7 ftumthow 


South. 

1 Thang Chmg 
8 Khong Bnngknl 
3 Leihang Chingwng 
4. ChtragoeoJe 
fi Tieklajmi 

6 Han gai pat-laL 

7 8uitol 

8 Molbung 

9 Chi bn. 


f.Vol, — The information contained in the following page* ia, nnlea* whan otherwlm apecifled. 
taken from the annual roparrta of the Manipur Agency J 

The whole of the hill ranges lying between Cachar and Manipur, and far 
to the north and south, are densely clothed to 
vegetation. their summits with tree jungle Almost the only 
exception to this are the hill slopes facing the valley These slopes have 
been steadily cleared of their timber, consequently they present a denuded 
appearance The tree forest presents great variety , and in the ranges lying 
west of Manipur there are large forest tracts of trees comprising nagesar, 
jarul, india-rubber, toon, oak, ash, &c Bamboo jungle is every where 
plentiful Towards the north in the valleys dividing the hill ranges one 
from another, the forest trees attain immense sizes and heights, ana where 
this kind of forest exists the bamboo is uncommon 

In the Hieerok range lying between Manipur and Burma the jungle is 
much more open, and very Luge trees are rarer than either towards the west 
or north, ana the bamboo is confined to the lowlying ground and ravines 
Fir trees are occasionally seen, but are not plentiful. Teak is ootnmon on 
the slope overlooking the Kubo valley From the bills to the south of the 
valley most of the wood used m building is obtained, some of the varieties 
are said to be proof against the ravages of the whiteaat 
The fir tree where met with is highly resmous, and the trees are of large 
sue. Near the salt wells to the north-east of the valley on the first low 
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Hirer*, 


Mag* of IhHs rum# from it are numerous damp* of fir , this tn« linoudM 
ia Bombers as the hill ranges in that direction are amended. To the eonth 
the fir u plentiful. 

Hie slopes of the hills, with few exceptions, are easy, and oan be traversed 
both by ponies and men 

The chief rivers flowing eastward are the Impel, 
Enl, Thobal 

These, rising in the hills to the north, flow eastward past lake Logtfk, 
where they join the Kortak, which emerges from the lake and forming one 
river, which flows south, and eventually falls into the Ning-thee or Chnv- 
dwin river below the town of Kendat 

The only nver of any importance in the Hieerok range is the Lokchao, 
which drains into the Kubo valley, and is of inconsiderable size 

All the rivers are fordable at any time of the year 

The only important lake in the district is die Logtdk The irregular 
sheet of water is of considerable size, but is 


Logtrfk lake. 


yearly growing less 


Other lake like sheets of water exist m various parts of the valley, chiefly 
towards its northern extremity 

The general opinion of observers as to the formation of the Manipur 
valley is, that in former ages it was chiefly a large lake, which has gradually 
contracted in size, until what remains of it is seen m the Logtok lake 

At Zamda-rua (perhaps the 8m myo of the map) on the left hand (west) 
Hontra between Burma and cross over by the Tuung-boung kioung (Toung- 
Manlpur dwen-gyoung on Yule's map), and then go by 

land towards the north [Yule, page 174) 

« One of the officers of oar Burmese guard says he was at Manipur on the 
expedition made by this king They went by Mout-zobo, Myedd, Theingan, 
Koungan and Nakioung mee (Nalkwonoung we, or Kendat) This is the 
last town in the Burmese dominions, and is 15 days' journey from Amara- 
poora” (Yule) 

“ The whole country between the Chm-dwm and Irrawaddy,” he mys, 
“ is full of towns and large villages " (1 ule) 

There are four principal routes leading from Manipur to Burma. They 
are called — 

(1) Tbe Kongal route — most northerly 

(2) The Mnchee route. 

(3) The Imole or Moral route. 

(lj The Ngaeune route— most touthedy 

The portion of these routes m the valley of Manipur lies over a particu- 
larly level and open country, whose rivers are all fordable 

Thobal is the general point of departure for parties proceeding to the 
Burma frontier, and the routes most generally frequented are those v%4 
Mnchee and Imole, both of which after crossing the Marring or Hieerok 
range of hills pass into the Kubo valley, from whence as occasion requires 
troops may advance with equal facility north to Snmjok or south to Kh n mh a t 
and Kalav through a level and well watered but nearly uninhabited val ley, 
covered from one extremity to the other with dense bamboo and lofty 
forests of sal, kio, and teak trees 

The first route, or that vut Huerok (Hieerok) and Mnchee, is from Thoba 

_ . . to Tummoo, 4fl| mike, of which nearly 36 he 

ffostt uU and Munbtt among the hills 



The total dutftnoe of the second, v%4 Lmole* and Mont between the -man* 
Boot* wU Hkecok, lmole, points, is 49-J miles, of which about 27 only pass 
sad Moral th a n e, over the hills These hills have but few steep or 

precipitous passes to be overcome 

On the Muchee route after reaching the summit of the range from the 
Manipur valley, which is attained by a gradual ascent, the road jm-mr over 
a senes of undulations, few of which are of any extent, and no nver is met 
with 

On the lmole route there is one rather steep descent into and aaoent from 
the Lokchao nver, bat the remainder of the journey presents no difficulty to 
the advance of laden cattle 

On both routes the supply of water is scanty, and it would be neoessary 

w ,, , , to march any large body of troops across by 

pp j scanty detachments, to ensure them an adequate supply 
On the north of these routes there is another which leaves Manipur at 
Berate md Sengroiee best line Sengmiee and, passing through the villages of 
advanoe on Sum j ok the Tangkool tribes, enters the valley of Kubo 

at its north-western extremity a few miles west of Sumjok On this route 
there is but one nver to be crossed, the Turet, which is always fordable, 
and it is the best by which a detachment advancing against Sumjok oould 
proceed 

Further south through the Anal and Mueeyal tribeB of Nagas, several 
other linos of communication are shown in the map, by which the southern 
extremity of the Kubo valley might be entered, it neoessary, directly from 
the hills, hut they are all so much more circuitous than those already 
described, that they could only be usefully employed by troops destined to 
make a flank movement against a Burmese force t 
MAN-LA— 

A village 1 1 miles north east of Let-toke It contains about 400 inhabitants 

MAN-LOUNG— 

A lake about 1 i miles from the town of Sit-kaw m lat 28“ 25 , 
long 97“ 6' The western bank is high and wooded, but broken by two 
channels, through which the Man-loung stream issues, uniting below a small 
island on which stands a Shan village of the same name Besides this, 
there is another island and a village named Moung-poo The high bank 
is continued on the north beyond the lake, as a prominent ridge covered 
with tall trees extending m a bold sweep to the foot of the hills It 
appeared evidently to be an old nver bank, and that the lake marks what 
was once the course of the Taping 

The Man loung stream falls into a remarkable offshoot of the main nver, 
which afterwards rejoins the Taping by several channels This stream 
is deep and rapid, and supplies several irrigating water wheels 

The lake is two miles long and a mile broad, and, according to native 
aooounts, very deep To the east extended a succession of swamps hidden 
under a luxuriant growth of high grass Careful search discovered no 
spnnga or streams as sources of supply, although doubtless the former 
exist, aa there is a constant outflowing of water, it is probably also a 
reservoir, filled annually by the overflow of the Taping, whioli during the 
rainy season frequently floods the level plain to a depth of two feet for some 
days at a time, the flood suddenly rising and as suddenly subsiding 
The village of Man-louDg contains about 80 houses — [Andtrton, 1968 ) 

* Till u the route bj which tbs Barroom entered Manipur in 1619 
t For further Information, aae Ganttew qf Matupmr b; Major MaoKriH, IMS 
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MAN-MAW— 

Another name for Bhamo ' Man ' is Shan for ' village,' and ‘ maw ' for 
* pot ' thus * Man-maw/ or Bhamo, signifies ‘ potter's village ' — a name stall 
Justified by the pottery there manufactured 

MAN-TA-KHYENE— 

A village in Mam-kwon district 
MA'OO — 

A thriving little village on the right bank of the Irrawaddy, in lat 22° 
88', long 85° 55' 

MARAN— 

A clan of Kaehins m the TCacbin hills east of Bhamo 
MARAN-GYEE— 

A late king sawhwa of the Kan-lonng Kaehins He was sucoeeded by his 
son La-barn g-ka-ahin-teing-nan 
MARA-POON— 

A hill near the Irrawaddy A Kacbin aawbwa lives here 
MARAWA— 

Name of a hill 'The territory of the Kansa Kaehins ends Beyond this 
the Kan-loungs dwell 
MAREK-KA-TANTOO-NAW— 

A Kachin sawbwa, who lives at Mara-poon 
MAROO— 

A tribe of Kaehins 

„ , , The Maroo tnbo of Kaehins are divided into the 

Umroo tribe . 

following — 

1 Lamna. i S Lawiee 

8 Malan I 4. Lapouk. 

6 KaJan 

These speak a different dialect from the Kansa and Kan-loung tribes, and 
are said to be a simpler, quieter race, and do not commit the same barbarities 
as the latter 

The Sawbwa of Mo-goung-poon said that the Maroos inhabited the country 
as far as the sources of the river After them and beyond the nver came a 
people wearing white clothes and speaking an unknown language To the 
east of Maroos are more Kaehins 
MATTIN — 

A village Is situated on the ridge of the spar of a hill 
MAWE — 

A considerable village on the east bank of the Irrawaddy north of Man- 
dalay It is at the mouth of the Choung Ma-gyee, a considerable stream 
about 150 feet in width, running down from the eastern mountains Rice 
is cultivated here 
MAW-LOO-POON— 

A hill near the Irrawaddy, the head-quarters of a Kachin sawbwa. 
MAW-LOO-WA— 

A sawbwa of the Kan-loung Kaehins, living at Maw-loo-poon 
MAW-PHOO— 

Situated at the extremity of a high comparatively level haem marked by two 
terraces on the northern side cut up by deep watercourses from the hills 
above 

Maw-phoo is a wretched walled village in rums 


a io 
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MAW-FWA — 

A village on the Salween nver 
MA-YA'f- 

A Tillage of Minp tribe. 

MAY-HA— 

A atream is about 120 feet wide over a good wooden bridge at the Tillage 
of Ban-don, which is entirely occupied by Chinese Following the course 
of tbe May-ha, we gradually got amongst the hills these were high, and 
occasionally rocky and steep , there were, however, loftier ranges on both 
sides of our route 
MA YIN-GAIN— 

This is a little stockade built on the Arakan frontier on the route over the 
An pasa It is an excellent position and is the key to the An pass The 
water here is good, but difScult of access Reservoirs would have to be 
constructed for cattle — (Front ) 

MAY-LOME— 

A small village of 8 or 10 houses on the road from Karennee to Mandalay, 
In lat 20*1 77 long 97*30' 

MAY-LONE— 

A small village of 8 or 10 houses 
MEBBEE-GOO— 

A village on the Myin-gyan — Nyin-gyan road, 19 miles from the former 
place It is situated on the bonk of a small stream 
MEE-YAH — 

A village of 20 or 30 houses on the Mym-gyan and Yemay-theu road 
There are several pagodas and kyoungs The country near is well culti- 
vated 

ME-HA— 

A stream , is about 120 feet wide , a very good wooden bridge over it Fol- 
lowing the course of the Me-ha, we gradually got amongst the hills , these 
were high, and occasionally rooky and steep , there were, however, loftier 
ranges on both sides of our route — (McLeod ) 

M E-HEM— 

A stream of about 40 feet wide, with 8 feet of water 
MEIN-K W ON — 

Is situated on a very small stream the Edi-khoung The village is large and 
well stocked, and is divided into two by this nala Population about 200 
MEIN -PON — 

A village on the route from Banoung (in Karennee) to Mandalay It con- 
tains between 80 or 100 houses The valley m which it is situated is about 
10 or 12 miles long from north to south, by 3 miles m width — (Rickard* 
ton, 1835 ) 

MEMBOO— 

This is the nearest point on the Irrawaddy to the Aeng pass, and a road 
runs from this to Ma-phay at the foot of the pass, as well as to Murdoon. 
The heights surrounding are thickly studded With pagodas 
MENAOON — 

A town on the Irrawaddy 
MEN-GEE-DAN— 

A small stream near the Tillage, which consists of about 100 houses — 

(Dr Btckardton ) 
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MEN- GOON— 

Thaw are the ruing of a gieantw pagoda gitoated on the right bank of 
the Irrawaddy about five milee above Mandalay It wag built by king 
Meug-tara-gyee, or Bodaw Phya (the grandfather king), aa he la commonly 
called by the Burmang 

“This king, who died in 1819 after a rule of nearly forty years, (pent 
twenty years of the earlier part of his reign in piling together thia mon- 
strous mass of bnoks and mortar, employing on it the unpaid labour of a 
vast number of his subjects and an expenditure besides, it is said, of 10,000 
viss of silver It was left incomplete, and the great earthquake of 1889 
shattered it to its foundations 

“ This rum is doubtless one of the largest ""imon of solid brickwork 
in the world. It stands on a basement of five socoessive terraces of little 
height, the lower terrace forming a square of about 450 feet Prom the 
upper terrace starts up the vast cubical pile of the pagoda, a square of 
about 280 feet m plan, and rising to a height of more than 100 feet with 
slightly sloping walls. Above this it contracts in soooeasive terraces, three 
of which had been nearly completed when the work was abandoned.”— 
(Yule ) 

The height of the ruin aa it stands is abont 165 feet from the ground, 
and the solid contents must be between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 oubio feet 
of brickwork Great treasures are supposed by the Burmans to be 
buned here , but Captain Cox, who was present at the time of its eonat ruc- 
tion in 1797, speaks of plated models of kyonngs and pagodas, of others 
Said to be of solid gold, but which on examination proved tobe less valuable, 
of marble images, trumpery guns, slabs of coloured glass, white umbrellas, 
and last of all a soda water machine, as amongst the consecrated valuables 
MEN-GYEE— 

Or “ great prince, ” seems to be their appropriate title of address of woon- 
gyees But their formal designation in Burmamsed Pali is, “ Egga Maha 
Thina-padi ” or “ Thinadi-padi " 

ME-S At — 

This stream is abont 40 feet wide and 2 feet deep, and it flows to the 
eastward to join the Me-khong —(McLeod ) 

MEZA.-SHWAY LAY— 

A nver which joins the Irrawaddy from the right bank in lat 24* 22' 

This nvor flows from the north-easterly extremity of the Zee-byoo-toung or 
Noa-jee-ree hills, directly across the upper portion of the valley of the Moo, 
and from thence through the Shway meng-woon-toung into the Irrawaddy 
The principal places m the upper part of the course of this nver between 
the Noa-jee-ree and Shway-meug-woon ranges are Phyanee, Kha-oung- 
toung, Mulaing, Saga-doung, and Nga-nan The country is tolerably well 
inhabited by Sharis, and some Sengphoo tribes inhabit the northern extremity 
of the valley — (Pemberton, 1335 ) 

MINE-BYIN-MYO — 

Is in lat (estimated) 21' 5' N , long (assumed) about 96* 45 E , and is at 
an elevation of 2,04o feet by the boiling point and 2,400 by the aneroids 
This is about 1,400 feet lower than the Toung-hla valley 

The town is situated in the Great Mme-byin valley The soil of the plain 
is a staff alluvial clay of a peculiar grey or slate oolour Within a mile 
of the town to the south is the Nat-ee-choung, crossed by a substantial 
wooden bridge 
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There an several fine tanks of water in the neighbourhood of the town, 
whioh is situated on the low oountry bordering the east side of the alhmal 
plain 

From Mine-byin-myo a road runs direct to Thien-nee through the valley 
to north v%& Youk-zouk and Thoong-zee Another lies direct vuf Lsy- 
deah-myo 
MINE KHA— 

A large village 
MINE-KHAT — 

A village is m a cultivated vale about half a mile broad, with irregular wood- 
ed hills on the east side , this small vale drains to the north-west. 
MINE-KINE (Valley) — 

In Shan states North of Lay-deah-myo and in the valley very many 
streams of water are crossed, but among these truncated hilltops much of 
the drainage is into hollows and holes, and thence is continued underground 
These elevated parts are clad with long grass, fern brakes, and in part 
woods of fir and other trees To the westward three steep and lofty ranges 
are visible, running apparently north-north-west and south-Bouth-east. 
MINE-LOOP-SOP— 

A gold washing place on Nam-ponng north of Ban-ze 
MINE-TIN— 

A village in Thien-neo district 
MINE-TOOM — 

A village on the Salween river 
MINE-YAW— 

A village in Thien-nee district 

The scenery around Mine-yaw is beautifully grand “It fails me to 
attempt a description, and I must therefore oontent myself by comparing it 
to views in Switzerland The valley, contracted below (where the stream 
falling over a succession of rapids wanders through deep ravines), here 
widens out in fertile downs and slopes three or four miles across, and was 
doubtless a great lake originally This idea is strengthened when viewing a 
large cascade on the north side of the valloy, where the water of a mountain 
stream, coming to an abrupt termination of its bed, falls precipitously a 
depth of 60 feet into the valley ” — {Anderton ) 

MINE-YE — 

A village 
MINE-YIN— 

A village in Thien-nee district 
MINE-ZAIK — 

A large village in Thien-nee district is situated m a small vale from the 
north, not more than a mile across, and bounded on either side by low hills 
steeply scarped towards the valley Far off to the westward many long 
ranges are visible, and I was told that Thee-baw lies to the west-south-west, 
distant about £0 or 30 miles 
MING-YAW— 

A village in the Yemay-then district is situated on the eastern road, lies 
about 2 miles to the south-east Here there are two large zayata and a 
large stream of water Half a mile beyond Kyoon-bin-kon is the large 
village of Oung-kyee-kon 
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M38HMEE — 

The Mishmi or Miahmee frontier touches that of the Padam or Abor, being 
on the drainage of the Debong and Dibong The details of the area beyond 
it are unknown. Its villages are small. — 


JiHee and Animdsa oontain 
Maboone „ 

Along* „ 

Chanda „ 


80 to 40 families. 
20 families. 

80 families. 

12 families. 


The Mishmi, though differing from the Padam m language and religion, 
acknowledge them as relations, and a common origin is claimed by the two 
populations 

They will eat together , they also fight with each other Captain Wilcox 
described them as variously dressed, but did not wear anything woollen. 
They use poisoned arms 

The Beebhajee tribe were accused by the Misbmis, who were at war with 
them, of cannibalism 

“The but of the chief of the The-thong Mishmi was strangely and 
filthily ornamented,” says Captain Wilcox “ Long poles of bamboo were 
hung with the blackened and smoke-dried skulls of all the animals with 
which the owner had ever feasted bis friends und retainers ” 

Some of the tribes turn up the hair and be it in a knot, whilst others are 
cQoeely cropped. The lower classes dress scantily, the chiefs well, in Chinese 
and Thibetan cloth and ornaments 
™** The cross-bow is the common weapon 

Polygamy is common, the limit to the number -of wives being the means 
of the husband For each wife so many heads of cattle are paid The 
women mix with the men and join them m every labour but that of the chase 
The people are fair, but begrimed with dirt The dress consists of a loose 
jacket without sleeves The primary article of clothing is indeed so scanty 
that the less one says about it the better The women are decently dressed, 
and have, says Griffith, enormous calves Wiloox also speaks of the enormous 
calves of the Gam of Dilling's daughter, which were twice the size of Ins own 
The Mishmis are traders Every man amongst them will either beg or 
sell They are also blacksmiths and forge their own spear heads, though 
they buy them as welL — ( Latham ) 

MITHALAN— 


A small town CO miles from Mym-gyan on the road to Ycmay then It 
seems of no importance as a commercial centre Near this is the lake of 
Mithalan, which is crossed at the narrowest place by a strong teakwood bridge 
The plain of Mithalan is 15 miles in extent to the south , to the north is 
sorub jungle, which is said to extend up to Ava, 

MOGOUNG— 

A town m the district of Mogoung in lat 25° 18', long 96° 41 It is situated 
on the right bank of the nvor of the same name, just below the junction of 
the Nam-yeen-choung , contains rather fewer than 800 houses , its extent, 
however, is considerable. It is surrounded by the remains of a timber stock- 
ade sim ilar m construction to those of Burma proper The houses are 
mostly small and squalid Nothing good is to De found in the bazaar , 
pork is plentiful The beet street in the town, though of small extent, is 
that occupied by the resident Chinese, of whom there are some 00 
The inhabitants are mostly Shans, but there are also some Assamese 



Mogoung ii situated iu a plain of some extent, unrounded in almost 
«rery direction by hills, all of whioh, except Shway-deuftg-gyee, are low, 
the nearest being about S miles off The Mogoung rnrer is here about 100 
yards broad, bnt much subdiv-ded by sandbanks , it is navigable for moder- 
ate sized boats a considerable distance above the town 
MOGO UN G-MAIN G-KOU N G — 

The head-quarters of the Kaehin sawbwa San-otmg-lee, 
MOGOUNG-POON— 

This was the highest place the explorers reached, and is situated m lat. 26° 8' 
The sawbwa of this place said he had formerly lived at Sakee-poon, And 
had been to where the Irrawaddy ended five or six days' journey from his 
former house — (Native explorer , 1879-80 ) 

MOH-LAY— 

A narrow stream rising in the Kaehin hills It has a course of 06 miles, 
for SO of which it is navigable in the rains A small btat traffic exists, 
chiefly for the conveyance of salt It joins the Irrawaddy above Bhamo in 
lat 23* 18 , long 96* 6(T 
MOK-MAY— 

A town in the Monay district situated in the valley of the May-neum, in 
lat 20* O', long 07’ 25 , containing perhaps 800 or 850 houses, some pago- 
das, a kyoung, and a small stockade sadly out of repair Though the town 
contains many inhabitants, they live in perpetual dread of attack from the 
Karens They keep a sort of outpost of 10 or 12 men withm a bamboo fence, 
looking out for them within sight of the town — (RtcAardnon, 1835 ) 
MOMIEN — 

This is a Chinese city called by the Chinese ‘ Teng-vue chow,' better known 
by its Shan name of ‘ Momien ' It is situated in lat 26* 1 , long 98* 8ft 
It is said to have been built four hundred years ago by a governor of 
Yung-cbang, obeying the king of Mansi or Yunnan, which the Shans call 
Muang-n 

It was probably built as a frontier garrison to keep in check the recently 
conquered territories of the Shan kingdom of Pong It became, as it still 
is, the ruling head-quarters of the Toshan shan-pyee, or Nine Shan states, 
now represented by those of the Sanda and Hotha valleys, with Muang-tn, 
Muaug-mo, and Muang-mah 

The plan and construction of the city show it was built as a fortress 
It occupies an area of 5 furlongs square, enclosed by a strongly built stone 
wall 26 feet high and crenellated Twenty yards from the walls a deep 
marsh snrronnded the once city It was still perfect on the eastern and 
southern sides, but had degenerated into a broad puddle on the western 
The masonry is admirable, the well known slabs of lavaceous rock, two to 
four feet long, being laid in mortar hardened almost to the consistency of 
stone, while the moat is faced with stones laid together without mortar, so 
eloee and true that a penknife can scarcely he inserted between them 

Inside the wall an earthen rampart, about 30 feet wide and 18 feet high, 
serves as a battery parade-ground as well as a promenade There are no 
bastions, but at intervals turrets nse from the ramparts, built of blue burnt 
bricks, the smooth surface and sharp edges of which are uninjured by the 
wear and tear of centuries The four gateways, to each of whioh corre- 
sponds a substantial bridge spanning the moat, are lofty and well built The 
south-western or bazaar gate was especially fortified by a semi-circular tra- 
verse, an entrance in the Bide of which led into a tunnel-like archway, over 



which row a lofty wafceh -tower, *nth oeaeave roof, Supported by ibwg 
pi 1 lam. The inner doorway wu oloeed by heavy irouokd wooden vulvas, 
which were carefully shut at nightfall. Viewed from a distance, the walk 
and torrete with a lofty pagoda and the roof of the watch-tower teemed to 
indicate a populous and thriving town, but within the walla waa almost 
emptiness. 

vegetables and fruit are to be obtained hem Among the former are peas, 
Vegetable* and frnfta. po^ioes, oeleiy, carrots, onion*, garlic, yarns, 

bamboo shoots, cabbage, spinach, and ginger 

The fruits are apples like golden pippins, pears, peaches, walnuts, chest- 
nuts, bramble hemes, rose-hips, and throe Borts of unknown fruits Mush- 
rooms are in great demand, a* well as an almost black lichen , black pepper, 
betelnut, and poppy capsules, and salt m compressed balls marked with a 
government stamp 

The whole tiazaar suburb is surrounded by a low bnck wall with several 
gates, each guarded by a sentry at night 

Bullocks, buffaloes, sheep, goats, and pigs are obtainable The buffaloes 
gtock _ are chiefly used for agriculture , the beeves have no 

hump, and are email but well made, generally of a 
reddish brown colour deepening to black The numerous sheep belong to a 
large black faced breed, with convex profiles 

Two lands of goats are common, — one with long shaggy white hair nearly 
Sweeping the ground, and flattened spiral horns, directed backward* and 
outwards , the other kind with very short dark brown hair, short shoulder 
list and full beard, with similar flattened spiral horns, but not so procum- 
bent The pigs seem all black 

Remarkably fine ponies are common , but mules, which are much more 
Pomes and mulet numerous, are more prized 

Fowls, ducks, and geese are abundant and large 
Many oats, but few dogs, and those black, with shaggy coats resembling 
shepherd dogs 

The south-west monsoon sets m in June, and prevailed when Dr Ander- 
Weather 8011 ex P enpnce ^ it> with very few fair intervals 

The sky was obscured by thick misty clouds that 
wrapped the hills in dense folds As a rule, the nun fell very heavily , but 
there were days together when it was little more than a thick Scotch mist m 
a dead calm 

Occasional thunderstorms of terrific grandeur burst over the valley, 
accompanied by stray gusts from the south-west , but the most charac- 
teristic feature of the weather was the generally perfect stillness of the 
atmosphere, while low-laden clouds poured down incessant rain, gener- 
ally heavy, bat sometimes only a gentle drizzle The temperature was 
by no means oppressive, the mean maximum m June being 74" and the 
minimum 62 * The natives assert that the climate is unhealthy for strangers, 
and we all Buffered more or lees from intractable diarrhoea — {Anderson ) 

By far the greater part of the valley is under water for six or seven months, 
d uring three of which it is little better than a huge morass It is, however, 
beyond the range of miasma, being more than fftOOO feet above the sea level 
and singularly destitute of trees 
MOMIET — ^ 

A town m Upper Burma, lat 23*80', long 96*30 There is oommunwafaon 
with Sampenago by the Sampa river m the rains There is also a land route 
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to Thin-gyain on the Irrawaddy north-west of Momiet The land route 
from Sampenago occupies four day*, general direction N 65° £ Three 
range* of hills are crossed There are no villages by the way except the 
customary halting-places 

Momiet was formerly a very considerable Shan town, under a sawbwa 
of its own It is now trader a Burmese offioer called a myoke, inferior in 
rank to a woon The town consists of about 200 huts an d bamboo hsjfiea, 
surrounded by a doable mud wall, falling to decay 

The chief products of the district are tea and paddy, both in large 
quantities — ( Barfield , 1825 ) 

MOMOUK— 

A village on the left bank of the Taping nver 
MONAY— 

A town of about 1,600 houses, and a population of about 8,000 or 10,000, 
of whom 2,000 are Butmans It is situated m a valley which extends 
a few miles south of the town and 10 miles north, and vanes from 14 to 8 
miles in width , at the town it is nearly 5 miles wide At the south end 
there is fine paddy land irrigated by the Nam-tween stream — {lUckardto* ) 
MON-HLA — 

A town in lat 22° 10' Near this are the famous ruby mine in the territory 
of Chia-pien (Kyat-pyen) It is surrounded by tune mountains The soil 
is uneven and full ot marshes, which form seventeen small lakes, eaoh 
having a name of its own It is this soil whioh is so rich in mineral 
treasures It is only the ground that remains dry that is ruined or 
perforated with wells whence the precious stones are extracted The mineral 
district is divided into 60 or 60 parts 

Square wells are dug to the depth of 16 or 20 cubits, and then the soil is 
taken out in a horizontal direction This is lifted out in baskets and washed, 
and the precious gems extracted. — {D’ Amato ) 

MOO-NAM— 

A small stream in the Sachin hills 
MOON-KOUNG-POON— 


The head-quarters of the Sachin sawbwa Souk-Sane 
MTJANG-HAI — 

A town on the route from Siang-tung to Siang-hung It contains about 
160 houses, it has 18 villages attached to it, and the valley is watered by the 
May-ha, over which several bridges are thrown to facilitate the communi- 
cation with the villages on the opposite or western side of the valley 
MUANG-HAM — 

Stream , is 36 feet wide, flowing to the southward and westward over a 
stony bed Muang-ham, a town of 200 houses, situated on both banks of 
the nver The road was very good throughout, and the hills all thickly 
covered with jungle — {McLeod ) 

MUANG-KAH — 

A stream , is about 15 feet across and flowing in a deep nala, which is the 
boundaiy line between the Lakhone and Cowlee Kachi, into whose bor- 
ders we now entered The glen was very narrow, but tbe nob blaok soil very 
fertile, judging from the appearance of the small noe fields. Tbe only bridge 
was a felled tree, lees than a foot broad, with a moketty bamboo tied on as a 
handrail, along which we scrambled, almost envying the mimal* which 


swam across. 
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If U ANG-KHIEN — 

The Tillage of Muang-khien contains about 100 houses , there u not a tree 
of any sort about them In the vicinity are fields and cotton plantations — 
{tie Lead ) 

MUANG-KUN— 

4 Tillage in the Kanhin hills 

MUANGLA — 

Or Mynela, nearly 00 miles from Bhamo, stands on a high slope on the 
left bank of the Taping, enclosed by a bnok wall nine feet high, with 
numeroue loopholes and occasional guard-houses The wall, with its six 
strong gateways, protected by traverses, appeared to be in much better con- 
dition wan that of Sanda With the exception of the broad bazaar street, 
the various roadways were mere lanes payed with boulders The population 
within the walls coaid not exceed 2,000, which might be doubled by the 
addition of the large suburban villages close to the town 

Viewed from Muangla, the western range of the valley culminates in a 
- bold precipitous mountain, frowning above the Taping, which comes down 
through a narrow gorge between it and the hills which rise behind the 
town, and wall the valley of the Tah6 — (Anderson, 1868 ) 

Mr Gordon estimates the population of Muangla at 6,500 
is 19 miles distant from Nan tin, and 42 from Momien. 

MUANG-LEM — 

A Chinese town in Western Yunnan, said to contain 4,000 
houses — ( Anderson , 1875 ) 

MUANG-LONG — 

A walled town in Yunnan, said to contain 4,000 or 5,000 
(Anderson, 1875 ) 

MUANG-MA, or BAN-KAP — 

The valley in which Ban-kap is situated is nearly all under cultivation , it 
contains some 20 villages of from 15 to 80 houses each these houses are far 
superior to those in Kiang-tung There are a good many artificial fish tanks 
There is a road from this to Muang-mong, running over hills which are 
not high — ( McLeod ) 

MUANG PAK— 

Muang pak only contains 6 houses, but there are three or four other villages 
near at hand Near the village are some fields — ( McLeod ) 
MUANG-PHANG — 

A town of 60 houses on the route from Kiang tnng to Kiang-bung situ- 
ated, like the other principal places, in a valley, with some villages round it 
The hills surrounding it are higher than those lately seen Road very 
good . — ( McLeod ) 

MUANG-THA— 

A valley in the Kachin hills 
MUANG- WAN — 

A valley m the Kachin hills 
MUANG- WYE — 

A village in the district of Latha It is situated on the southern slope 
of a hill covered with trees and enormous granite boulder* 

MULAING— 

A town on the Meza-sh way- lay river 
JHYA-DOUNG— 

A small Tillage of only 45 mat and bamboo houses The district is said to 
be one of the largest above Ava. Its limits are east to the Swat range 

a 26 


Muangla 
or 5,000 
houses.— 
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of mountain*, 14 miles, north-east to Kem-hnoon-Chunlwet, 20 miles , 
west to the Mun-wun thoungor Sagaing range, 20 miles , and south it 
joins the Tagoung district The Men-wun-thoung range is the second 
from the nver, and between the opening of the two ranges the Mexa- 
chonng runs and forms the boundary lines of the district in this direction 
A good deal of paddy is cultivated in the lowlands towards the eastern 
Cultivation. hills The products of the district on the western 

side of the nver are bamboo, teak, rattans, nee, &c 
This was formerly (1825) the estate of the king’s eldest sister called 
ThTcen-yo — [Bayfield, 18SG ) 

MYAlT LOUNG— 

Some hills south of the Mvit-ngay 

M YIN-GOON— 

A town m the Myin-goon district about 3} miles from Koolee-gone It is 
surrounded by hedges and branches of thorns, and has two gates 

It is supposed to contain 4,000 inhabitants Pigs and poultry are plentiful 
flrain The surrounding country suppheB poddy, Indian- 

' com, and oilseed 

Good camping ground near There are walled pagodas north and west 
of this town 

_ . There are about — 

Tr “*P° rt 860 bullock, 

ISO cail*. 

30 boat* of 400 basket* and leu 
Snpplie,. Rice, fowls, peas, and ghee 


Tlie streets in town are straight and about 80 

lOWTU a J J 

feet wide 

There is an open space inside the town about 8 acres m area On the south 
of this there is a piece of good land with kyoungs on it, which is about 4 or 
6 acres in area 

The houses have thorn hedges round them li or 2 yards high , none round 
the town. The houses are 10 to 15 feet high, of timber and bamboo 

On the south of the town is an open plain 100 acres m area On the 
east the road to Toung-dwen, narrow and through jungle On the north- 
east there is a road to Magway and as far as Toung-awen-choung It u 
narrow and has thick bushes on both sides There is a good camping 
ground a mile south of the town where the kyoungs stand — ( Natwe inform- 
ation ) 

MYIN-GYAN-MYO — 

A town on the left bank of the Irrawaddy in lat 21“ 25', long 95“ 19' It 
is the head-quarters of a woon, and there are many rich merchants here 
It is one of the most important commercial towns along the nver, and is 
one of the stations where the Irrawaddy Flotilla steamers call The Company 
have an agent here, whose house is situated on the north end of the nver 
bank about } mile from where the steamers anchor The present agent’s 
name is Mr Mooney — [1883) 

Population The population is said to be 20,000 

The pnnoipal articles of trade are cotton, hides, sesamum oil, ngapee, 
salt 

The town lies very low, being just above high water at flood time 
The nver bank here runs north and south, and is abont 80 or 40 feet 
high of clay Large pieces are being ■contmuallv earned away It is con* 
eequentdy very steep and would be difficult landing 
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The house* of the town come close to the edge of the bank, only leaving' 
room for a road to ran along the bank All the houses are of timber or 
bamboo-and mat, except 4 or 5 brick houses m which Chinamen live. There 
are generally enclosure* round the houses 

The streets are narrow and straight , there are 
no open spaces inside 

To the north-east of the town and about half a mile distant from the 

„ . steamer anchorage is some open ground 15 or 20 

8rramd * feet higher than the top of the bank This would 
make a good camping ground There are many pagodas and kyoungs The 
former would not aflord shelter, but they are all surrounded by a bntk wall 
3 or 4 feet high, and the court-yaTds are flagged, so that they would make 
good foundations for buildings These pagodas generally oonsist of one 
central pagoda and a number of smaller ones scattered around Tn utilising 
these enclosures, the small buildings should be removed, and only the cen- 
tre one left standing From tins rafters could be brought out so as to cover 
the platform, and make a commodious shelter 

The ground east of the pagodas is level, and divided into large fields by 
high but open hedges Dry crops have been raised here There is enough 
ground about here to accommodate any number of men 

North of the pagodas above mentioned is a large group of kyoungs in a 
large enclosure, and all about here would be good camping ground 

A road runs from these kyoungs north and south past tho pagodas first 
mentioned and on to the strand road 

There is also a group of pagodas and kyoungs to the east of the town 
On the southern aide is a wide plain 

Ctiibvabn Faddy, wheat, cotton, sesamum, sugarcane, peas 

and beans, gourds, pumpkins, yams, and vines, are 

cultivated 

Wheat, nee, paddy, oil, chillies, salt, onions, butter, and peas, beans, 
pumpkins, and yams Beef, mutton, pork, fowls, 
and dried fish cau be supplied in liberal quantities 
As follows — 


Supplies. 

Stock 


Pome* 

Goat* 

lift* 

Transport. 

Carta 
Bullock* 
Large boat* 


40 

100 

400 


The following transport is available — 


250 
400 

CO of 400 to 900 
baaketa each or 
4 to 6 torn ap- 
proximately 

From this town a road run* to Mandalay north, Fagan south, and to the 
Shan states to the east By the latter road the 
Communication*. important town of Hline-det is reached after a 

march of 70 miles (about) over a well cultivated and easy country, as the 
following short acoount will show 

Leaving My m gy an the road passes through cultivated country and many 
large towns and villages, all of which are well 
Bo*d to Hline-det. fenced round and the roads fenced m with oat 
thorn bushes and briars 
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The country slopes gradually up from the nver, and an extensive vww i« 
obtained The lofty hill of Puppa-doung is seen from the road to the sooth 
and south-west. Its highest peak is 5,000 feet above the sea level 

The road now peseta through a gently undulating country of sand gravels 
and outcrops of thinly bedded rock at low angles of inclination, till within 
18 miles of Hline-det it enters and passes through a plain, and at 10 miles 
over a very slight rise of sandy ground 

At two miles from Hhne-det the Sam-mong-choung is met, a shallow 
stream and dry during the hot weather It drains from the south, and is said 
to join the Myit-ngay From here to Hline-det over a flat alluvial plain 
The marches are as follows — 


1 


2 

S. 

4 . 


6 


6 


To- 

Bak kah 
Tetthit 
Nubbein 
Kwntha 
Ton n tha 
Kyouk-chon 
Koolaruay 
Oun tha 
Kyonk pone 
Yon zm 
Pa-mg 

Ma-hhne-myo 
Hpet-taw 
Thubben gan 
Tmn myo 
May i 

Chyoung-song 
Thapp&n 
Pym that 1 
Mnggeezoo j 
Kjnay-gyeen 
Kammam yin 
Shwsy ym 
Keedine-kong 
Maggegan 
Pouk seik konj 
Hline-det 


MHm. 

about 2 


Htik-atait 


u 

2 

2 

It =12 
3 
1 
1 
3 

8 =11 =23 

fi 

3 

4 =12 =85 

4 

it 
8 
21 
8 

5 = 10i = 52 1 

8 

3 

lj = 10 = 621 

6 = 8J = 71 


7 =42 


Village. 

Ditto 

Dit'o. 

Dilti 

Ditto. 

Town on stream. 
Village 
Ditto. 

Town. 

Ditto. 

Town on stream 

Village 

Town 

Village on stream. 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Village on stream. 
Ditto 
Ditto 

f Village on right 
«. and left of road. 
Village near stream. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Village near stream. 

Village 

Town. 


Mr Boxall, an English botanist, left Myin-gyan m January and reached 
Nyin-gyan m 10 marches He passed the same towns and villages on the 
way as are mentioned in the preceding route as far as Thubben gan From 
thenoe his route struck direct for Yemay-then — {MacNetll, 1882 ) 

MYIN GYOON— 

A village 1 mile north-east of Kyo-bo Population about 400 
SfYIN-HHA — 

Is about 3 miles north of Malloon on the same hank of the nrer 

When Yule saw this town it consisted of “ one long row of houses towards 
the nver, a double street behind, and a third commencing in the scar, 
with a short cross-street at intervals Along the river a wide strand 
is left unoccupied, an advantage which the Burmans almost universally 
neglect, and on this grow many fine trees, such as the cotton, tamarind, 
and various kinds of ficus, affording a continuous shade The continuity 
of the town was broken by a group of monasteries and pagodas whioh occupy 
a part of it 



“ The number of houses is stated at 1,000, and 
could scarcely be gueMed lower ” 
p 0 ^ rt(o(u The population w, according to Yule, 6,000 

myuiHKm, The old town has, owing to the erosion of the 

bank, been moved to a hill 500 paces distant from the present fort 

The fort of Myin-hla is 50 or 60 feet distant from the nver bank, every 
year when the nver rises a portion of the bank is washed away 

The fort is a square of 206 feet , the walls of masonry, earth, and masonry 
m thicknesses of S feet, they are 25 feet high. 
There are two entrances, — one on the east, and one 
on the western side In the intenor are two flights of steps— one on the north 
and one on the south side — used to monnt on wall The parapet is 4 feet 
high, the terreplem 25 feet wide, with an inner parapet 4 feet nigh 

In the interior are 16 chambers, 4 on each side, intended for magazines. 
They are at present used as barracks and stables for cattle 

On the western side, on the outnde, there is a double flight of steps, one 
north and one south, facing each other, constructed of masonry, for the 
purpose of getting on the top of the wall The steps are broad enough to 
admit of 4 men ascending abreast West of these are some huts (about 8) 
for the garrison they are 20 feet square by 12 feet high The garrison 
number from 10 to 15, and are relieved once every three months from Man- 
dalay There are no cannon at present mounted — ( Native explorers, 1881 ) 
Boats of 120 to 130 tons here made at Myin-hla. 

Just above Myin-hla the stream runs with great violenoe Bold cliffs of 
red sandstone rise on the western bank , between these are grassy nooks 
Myin-hla is situated on a flat gravelly plain , the nver here from 1,200 to 

Geological formation 1 > 4 ?“ T”* J"** Pa88ln e Mengoon the ground 

* on the east of the nver continues elevated, and the 

banks high and decided To the west the nver expands, and assumes a lake- 
like character , is studded with numerous islands, and spreads from 2 to 
6 miles in width 

Just above Myin-hla on the west bank of the nver a high cliff of soft 
reddish sandstone projects boldly into the nver, crowned by a small pagoda 
on the very edge of its precipitous face 

On the eastern bank of the nver approaching Mengoon the small ndges 
of elevated ground stand out well defined against the sky, the unequal 
hardness of the alternating beds of sandstone and shales giving nse to a 
curiously regular succession of inclined beds, all dipping to the north and 
east Mengoon itself is situated on a bank of stiff reddish clay resting upon 
sands and gravels 

Behind the plains at Myin-hla the elevated ground continues to extend as 
far as Menboo, whence a wide alluvial plain, extending from 10 to 15 
miles between the nver and the outer Bpurs of the great Arakan mountains, 
continues as far north as nearly opposite to Pagan. — ( MacN&Ul , 1882 ) 
MYIN-MA.-TE-TOUNG— 

A rocky bluff near the Smdoung-kete Sakhan on the road from Toungoo 
to Yemay-then There is a large and conspicuous pagoda called Shwajr- 
myin-bone (said to be equal in size to the Shway-dagon in Ban goon), built 
on the s ummi t of a hill m the great valley that sweeps down to the north 
MYIT— 

Burmese name for nver 
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MYIT-CHEE-NA— 

A Tillage of SO house* on the Upper Irrawaddy, lat. 25* 20, long 07* S' 
MYIT-NGAY — ' 

A nver debouching' into the Irrawaddy at the ancient city of Ava About 
20 miles east of Ava, it issues from the gorge of the Kwenapa range, 
and flows in a tranquil muddy stream between dark and well wooded hanks 
to join the Irrawaddy Tins part of its course is very tortuous, the stream 
itself being both wide and deep with a tolerable current. The banka all 
composed of clay and sand are thickly inhabited and prettily wooded — 
(T*U ) 

This river rises m the northern Shan country, and is, according to Craw- 
ford, 150 yards wide, and deep, with steep and high banks 

Ynle gives it a width of 300 yards, and when crossed by him it was 
flowing with a deep full nmform strong current The place where he 
crossed it, in a boat, was at the small village of Mee-Thuw6-bouk (charcoal 
burners’ village) This is more than £8 miles from the month of the nver, 
and the time of crossing was in October “ It does not, according to the 
people, vary nearly so much as the Irrawaddy, and should, from what they 
said, be navigable for moderate sized boats throughout the year It is 
stated to continue navigable, for four days, above Shwe-zayan (probably 
about 80 miles), and then to become rapid and rocky The name Myit- 
ngay, or ‘ little nver, ’ is evidently bestowed in distinction from the Irrawaddy 
only ” — (Yule ) 

The area drained by this river is 14,000 square miles — (Gordon ) 

MYO — 

A Burmese word signifying ' town/ properly speaking ‘ fortified ’ A myo 
is divided into wards, called a\ats, each of which is under the direction of an 
inferior police officer, called the Ayat-gaong 
MYO-HLA — 

A village on the Sittang (or, as it is there called, Poung-loung stream) , 
it is our frontier village, here are stationed 30 policemen, under a head con- 
stable They live in a small bamboo stockade, about 50 yards from the 
nver hank The houses inside aie all thatched, and the stockade itself is 
constructed of inflammable material Myo hla is 4 miles short of the 
boundary pillar 
MYO THA— 


A town 3 miles east by south from Kyweh sein It is surrounded with 
branches of thorns, and has two gates 

The population is estimated at 8,000 souls , close by is a zayat and a well 
w . There are other wells in this place There is a 

,n|Tp ’ stream north-east of this place, name unknown 

On the opposite bank is Kone ywa, a village of about 250 small houses 
MYO-THOO-GYEE— 


The governor of a distnot He exercises a limited judicial authonty 
within his junsdiction, and is always answerable for the conservation of 
peace Appeals m most instances he from his authonty to that of the pro- 
vincial officers In civil cases he tnes all causes subject to appeal, but m 
criminal ones his authonty is limited to inflicting a few strokes of a rattan, 
he can neither mipnson nor fetter In all cases of any aggravation, it 
is his duty to transmit the offender to the toung hmoo (sheriff or executioner) 
rf the provincial town. 
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NABEH GWA— 

A village east of the Irrawaddy, and miles north-east of L eh -dee the 
country between these two places is cnltivated and fenoed m 

A road leads north-east to Leh thit, i mile from hence , at 2 miles there is 
a zavat on the right side of road, and a tank close by On the left side 
of the road is a village called Ta-woon-bo 
NA-LAIN — 

Messengers attached to each court and public officer 
NAM-BAK— 


A Muluk village between Assam and Mogoung, situated on the Nam bak 
nvnlet and fortified with a strong palisade 
NAM-BOKE— 

A river 

NAM-BOKE— 

A village in the Hotha valley about 3,7 00 feet above Bhamo and nearly 600 
above Hotlia 
NAMKHONG— 

A nver 

NAM-MALEE— 


A tributary of the Irrawaddy from the east (see Nam-thabet ) 
NAM-MAY-OW (Valley)— 

The valley of Nam may-ow, better known as the La-show valley, is at an 
elevation of 2,400 feet above the sea-level, and 750 fpnt above Ban-zay 
Captain “Watson's camp here was in lat 22“ 58 and long 97° 30 
NAM-MINE — 

A river, about 7 miles from Nantin 
NAM-PAN— 

Or Ben ehonng as the Bormans call it, is one of the largest rivers m 
the Shan states Where met m the north it is a deep stieam, and 
must be quite a river during the rams, running over a pebbly and sandy 
bottom , but at Kong hay it is spread out as a shallow Jake, nearlyi mile 
broad m places, with low banks and islands covered with trees and 
jangle , its water, though beautifully clear and of uniform depth through- 
out, has a peculiar blue colour, arising probably from the large amount of 
salts of lime in solution , the whole surface of its bed is of calcareous 
deposit The current here (Kong hay) is scarcely perceptible, but where 
the water flows in there are broad interrupted falls of several feet on either 
side of a small island “ I was informed that tne river retains the same 
lake-like appearance for a long way to the south, interrupted only here 
and there by falls, and that it joins the Salween near the town of Monay ” 
—{Walton, 1865 ) 

The village of Kong-hay above mentioned is in lat. 21* 23 , long 98“ 7' 


NAM-PAT— 

A village There is mnch cleared ground about this village Few water- 
courses All the drainage of these parts seems to be into hollow and under- 
ground passages From Nam-pat there are no hills visible for a long way 
in front 

NAM-POUNG— 

This stream is quite a nvnlet at Ban-zay, running very swiftly over its 
pebbly bed between high banks about 100 feet apart The broad valley of 
this stream is at a lower level than any which Captain Watson saw m the 



Shin country, being* only about 1,680 feet above sea-level. It cornea from 
the north-eaat, and from Ban-say goes on in a westerly direction. After 
receiving the water of the Nam-ma, and another stream called Nam-poo, it 
u said to join the Myit-ngay near the town of Thee-baw Gold la said to 
be found at a place called Mien loon-aop near Ban-say in this stream. 
—(WmUon, 1865 ) 

NAM-SA— 

Thu stream flows through the valley of the same name, rone dose to the 
southern hills in a deep channel which it has cat out for itself in the dark- 
blue, almost bituminous, clays, which, m a greatpart constitute the surface 
of the valley and of the spars to the north The valley is about 1 mile 
to It miles broad and 25 miles in length, find is closed m at its western end 
by a sea of rounded grassy hills covered with the common bracken, through 
which the Namsa finds its way to precipitate itself down a steep valley m 
the Kaohin hills to the Taping, half way between Ponsee and Man-wyne 
The eastern end or head of the valley is shut in by a transverse ridge about 
400 feet high, connecting the parallel ranges which define its sides A 
great part of the ends of spurs from the north range have been washed 
away by the Namsa, and the level land that has been left consists of 
a neb black loam on which the nee crops are raised The red spurs are 
chiefly devoted to the cultivation of tobacco and culinary vegetables 
NAM-SANDA— 

A tnbutary of the Taping nver 
NAM-TABET— 

Tnbutary of the Irrawaddy, from the east Up this the Nam-malee Kadoos 
and Chinese Shane live They are subjects of the Kan-loung king The 
former pay taxes to Burma They grow opium The Kachins about here 
obtain lead ore from the hills They take the lead to Bhamo 

There is a road to China from Nam-tabet, by whioh merchants bring 
p . . _ . cloth and iron cooking pots Above Nam-tabet 

<»w -' 1U * U1 - there is a plain occupied by Kamptee Shans 

They are emigrants from near the western source of the nver Further on 
is passed the Kadoo village of Maing-maw It is said to have been 
an important city Old paddy clearings still remain , also the nuns of 
a fort There are at present 20 houses of Kadoos and 6 of Kachins 
NAM-THABET— 

The Nam-thabet flows out of a small gorge spanned by a noketty bamboo 
bndge 

NAM-TSO-NGAN— 

A small stream, which divides the Mempon from the Whopong distnot 
NAM-TSOO — - 

Is a large town of perhaps 250 houses, in a territory capable of affording 
subsistence to a huge population — (Rickardton, 1836 ) 

NAM-TWEEN— 


A stream beyond Monay 
NAN-GOO-SAN— 


A Shan village m the Thien-nee distnet , 1st 22° S3', long 07° 85' 
NAN-KWAI— 

A village on the route from Yemay-then to Thien-nee , a good halting 
place.— (ratios and Fadden, 1864 ) 



N ANTIN' — 

Thin place like other* is portly mined, and ha* been so for some time.. 
The long ridge* of grass and weeds are the only indications that mark the 

C tuon of onoe-crowded street* and thoroughfare, the sites of houses 
g marked m the same manner At least half of the town is ij$ 
rums , the remaining portion is divided into two parte, the eastern being 
occupied by the Panthays, the other hy the Tartar Chinese, these last 
being the representatives of the trading and agricultural portion of the 
community, the Panthays doing all the fighting There are from 40 to 
60 shops, in which is a fair display of articles of trade peculiar to Chinese 
want* All these shops are in the principal street The contrast between 
Nantin and Mam tee, which is only about 2 miles off, is most marked 
In Mamtee the honses are all left intact The sawbwa is allowed to 
remain and govern his little town and district unmolested The reason 
assigned for this is, that, when the Panthays overran the country, all the 
towns that resisted them were destroyed, but those that surrendered and 
paid tribute were allowed to remain Nantin was one of those that offered 
resistance and suffered accordingly Prom hence the roads lead into the 
Hotha and Sanda valleys, and the town is rendered important on that 
acoount It contains at present a mixed population of abont 4,000 
inhabitants , it is situated on the left bank cf the Lawo, which flows abont 
a quarter of a mile off, and the wall round the place is in a state of decay 
The town is occupied as a frontier station, being on the direct highway to 
China, and from its local position the garrison attempts to hold the 
numerous hands of daooits in check, who make frequent desoents on the 
plain*, having their hiding plaoes in the hills on each side of the valley — 
{Andernon. ) 

N ATTIT — 

A large village 3,800 feet above sea-level, lat 21° 15 , long 97° 8' Prom 
Nattit there are two roads to Luy-deah The one to the north called the 
monsoon road (‘ Modwinlan'’) ascends the side and winds along the top of 
the great watershed till arriving at the latitude of Lay-deah It makes a very 
precipitous and long descent to the Nam pon at Nam ben ywa, then with- 
out crossing the road bends round northward, and turning to east passes 
over three minor ridge* of hills into Lay-deah valley 

The direct road leaves east-north east from Nattit, passing over a senes of 
hills by more gentle ascents and descents, though much intercepted by streams 
that render this road impracticable during the rainy season — ( Watte*, 18bo ) 
NAY-OEA— 

It contains about 60 honsee, and is situated on the confines of Nyonng-yue 
tomtory 

NAY-ZA-GIN— 

A village on the road from Yemay-then to Nym-gyan The road landing 
to this from the north is very sandy and heavy — ( lioxall , 1882 ) 
NEMPLAN— 

Is a stockaded village, and a few hundred yards to north-east of it is another 
called Tubone Both are on the nght bank of the Namtoroom, which 1 * a 
large stream, 270 yards broad The volume of water u considerable , the 
rapids are moderate , it is navigable for the largest canoes On the nght 
bank there is an extensive plain running nearly north and south. No part 
of it seems to be cultivated — [Griffith* ) 

*27 
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NtN-GAN-GOON— 

A village near Yemay-then There are several large pagodas here. A good 
deal of paddy u cultivated, and there are plenty of oattle The jangle here 
is larger ana shows that the ground is good South-east of the village is a 
small swamp, and half a mile from this is a large bnok pagoda that would 
furnish bricks enough to build a causeway across it. — (Boxall, 1883 ) 
NOA-JEE-REE HILLS— 

The hills are represented as being rather leas elevated than the Ungoohmg, 
at those points where they are crossed on the route to Mogoung, and 
their breadth mnst be equally inconsiderable, as the passage across them 
is effected in one day They are oovered with forest and bamboo jungle 
throughout their whole extent, and the streams falling from them on the 
east and west into the Moo and Ning-thee are numerous, but small 

The second valley is that which is bounded on the west by the Noa-jee- 
ree hills, and on the east by a range called the Shway-meng-woon-toung, 
which is represented in the Shan sketches as extending from old Beesagaon 
(the Baeja-noung-ywa of the Bormans) nearly m a south-westerly direction 
to the north of Kenoo, where it makes a sudden inflection to the south-east 
and terminates on the right bank of the Irrawaddy nver Between the 
western foot of the Noa-jee-ree hills and the small range which runs along 
the left bank of the Ning-thee, the villages are described by the Slums as 
being tolerably numerous, and the country generally well cultivated The 
s&l forests, which prevail so universally in the Kubo valley, are also found 
here, though far less generally, and the gurgan and teak appear to grow m 
more equal proportions. 

The northern portion of this valley is intersected diagonally by the Mexa- 
ehway lee nver, which, rising on the eastern side of the Noa-jee-ree hills, 
penetrates the defiles of the Shway meng woon-toung range, and falls into 
the Irrawaddy between Choung-doung-myo and Thee-yonng-tnyo, both of 
River Moo. which towns Btand on the western hank of that 

nver The southern portion is watered by the Moo 
nver, whose sources appear to be situated in an mfenor branch on the western 
face of the Shway-meng-woon-toung, from whence it flows nearly due south 
to the Irrawaddy, crossing in its course all the great lines of land com- 
munication between the capital and north-western, provinces of the Burmese 
empire The volume of this stream is very inconsiderable, and it is only 
navigable for a small class of boats, except during the rains, when it runs 
with great velocity 
NOUNG-LOW— 

A large village about 18 miles south of Yemay-then on the road to Nyin- 

gyan 

The road leading to it from the north is bad, being in parts sandy, and in 
others over rongh paddy land 

The water-supply is good, and firewood plenty There is a fine view of the 
mountains to the east, and to the west rising land is to be seen 

The soil is sandy and stony, and where there is jungle, it consists of eng 
and scrub — (Boxall, 1883 ) 

NOUNGSA — 

A lake in Chinese territory so large that it cannot be seen aoross 
The people at Kaoho speak of the eastern branch of the Irrawaddy as In- 
myit (‘lake nver 1 ) This is because that branch takes its rue m the 
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Noungm lake There are said to be no bill* near this lake, which appears 
to be on an elevated plain The distanoe to Chinese territory from tha 
Irrawaddy is said to be six marches The eastern branch of the Irrawaddy 
m called by the Shans ' Myit-ngay/ or ‘ little nver ', the western ' Myit-gyee/ 
or * big nver ’ The Kaohins rail the two branches Meh-ka and Malee-k». 

The roads are very good and made to mgzag 
np steep hilla 

NOUNG-TA-LAW— 

A village of 20 houses on the left bank of the Irrawaddy in lat 25° 26 
long 8/°4' 

NOUNG-TA LAW— 

A village of 20 houses on the Upper Irrawaddy , lat 25* 20 , long 97* 4' 
NUB BIEN— 

A very large village on the road from Myin gyan to Nym-gyan It is sur- 
rounded by a stockade made of thorny bushes The water is brackish, and 
is procured from wells outside the village — (Boxall, 1882 ) 

NV1N-GYAN — 

This town is open and straggbng, and oontams about 8,000 houses and 
a population of 15,000 souls It is the head-quarters of the woon of Nym- 
gyan, and is a tolerably thriving town 

„ Food supplies are plentiful, and also bollocks for 

transport. 

The surrounding country is fairly populated, and noe is cultivated to a 
considerable extent — ( Strover , 1881 ) 

It consisted of 800 houses in 1865, and there was a market every five days. 
It is situated on the south side of the Btream, which is higher than the 
north The road from the frontier is very Bandy, and is in the rains covered 
in some places with 2 or 8 feet of water It passes through extensive forests 
of ein and teak. — IWatto *, 1864-65 ) 

NYOUNG-OO — 

Is a large and busy village, 3i miles north of Pagan It is of considerable 
commercial importance The population is about 8,500 

There is a famous pagoda called Shway zee-gone here, and a guard of a few 
men to look after some jewels of the late queen kept there 

This is the chief seat of the manufactory of lacquered ware, of which 
a large quantity is exported up to the capital and 
down to British Burma. 

Boats of all sizes lined the shore here for nearly 
a mile — ( Title ) 

A road leads from henoe to Yay-d win-gone, li miles to the north-east 
At one mile from Vyoung-oo this road meets the 
Conununicmtiow. telegraph road —{Native mformatum ) 

Above Nyoung-oo the sandstone clifEs again appear, rising boldly from 
Vmturea of oountrj ud the water to a height sometimes of 130 feet or 
river ha nk . more and broken oy frequent inlets The waters 

when at their highest level (abont the end of August) fill the winding gorges, 
and above the wooded banks rise groups of ancient temples In one pro- 
jecting ndge of sandstone there is a tunnel, apparently natural, through the 
wall of rock, admitting the passage of a rods staircase descending from the 
village behind Cloee to this m the soft sandstone cliff overlooking the 
nver are fine caves. — {Yule ) 


Manufacturer. 


Boats. 



All the eastern there for many miles above thia a beautifully wooded 
and thickly eet with palm groves, villages, and surrounded by hedged 
fields and occasional pagodas. The land rises behind in a long general 
slope, broken by ravines towards the lower ground that fringes the nver, 
bat more clothed with wood or brushwood than the country further south, 
though still apparently unproductive 

The nver here during flood is about 5 miles broad, bnt much of this 
is only a shallow spread of inundation Many islands, with houses on them, 
just emerge from the surface and no more, whilst other small villages or 
groups of cottages nse on their stilts directly out of the water with no visible 
land beneath them at all 

This is the head-quarters of a woon and a steamer station 

The principal crops are paddy, maize, cotton, 
palm, and beans. 

As follows — 


Cultivation. 

Stock. 


Pome* 

Bullock* about 
Goat* , 

Piga over 
Transport. 


Enough for inhabitant*. 
800 
60 
300 

The following transport is available — 


Supplle*. 

Inhabitant*. 


Cart* (bullock), about 200 

Boats, about 20 of 400 to boo basket*. 

Mutton, pork, fowl, fish (dried and fresh), nga- 
pee, onions, peas, beans, rice, paddy, oil 
There are a few foreigners , the rest are Barmans 
The B*reets are straight and 30 or 40 feet wide , no open spaces inside 
The houses are small, of timber and bamboo 

The land on the north is bad, beang very much cut up with ravines. On 
the east there are kyounge on a piece of high ground On the hill, where 
the pagoda Shway-zu gone stands, the ground is level, and the southern 
portion will hold about 1,000 people 

There is a road 100 feet wide from this to Pagan The telegraph wire 
runs along it There is a little jungle on both Bides 

About a mile from Nyoung-oo there is a steep descent, bnt after passing 
this, the road is level, passing over plains and fields np to Da-hat-taw, Zee- 
gyone Close to the north of Zee-gyone there are some pagodas and kyounga 
on a piece of ground large enough to camp 4,000 people — [Native informa- 
tion, 1879 ) 


NYOUNO YUE— 

Contains from 1 60 to 200 miserable houses The site of the town is a dead- 
level, and was formerly the bed of a lake, which has now shrunk away 
about 3 miles to the southward, and fills the end of the valley about 12 or 
14 miles north and south, and 2$ or 3} miles wide between the ranges 
which enclose the valley 


ONADAE— 


o 


A village on the road from Yemay-then to Nyin-gyan The road leading 
to it from the north passes mostly through forest The Nyin-gyan forest 
commences here and increases in thiokneas as you travel south — [Bewail, 
1882) 
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There it mother village of the same name about ten miles further tooth 
on the came road The road sandy very heavy 
ONE-HNEH-KONE — 

A village on the left hank of the Irrawaddy between Let-toke and Ma-gyee- 
conk, about a mile from Thayet-kone 
OUK-HNIN (L)— 

A village li miles north of Tagoung-deh It u alto called Pa-pyno 
Indian -com is chiefly cultivated 


P 

PA DO-GO UN G — 

A fair sized village on the road from Yemay-then to Nyro-gyan It ia close 
to the bank of a wide river The bed wae sandy and 100 yards wide and 
dry in February.' — ( Boxall , 1888 ) 

PAGAN— 

This city is situated on the left bank of the nver It is said to contain 
7,000 inhabitants, and is the ancient capital of Burma. The nuns of old 
ramparts are stall to be seen 

This plnoe affords one of the beet defensive positions on the nver , it can 
be easily defended There are plenty of materials at hand for the construc- 
tion of new works , the old pagodas can be used as storehouses, magazines, 
and barracks, and its position on an elbow of the nver is favorable as a site 
for a fortified position.* 

In advancing to Pagan the nver is excessively wide, extending sometimes 
to a breadth of four miles, with many islands The east bank is very 
picturesque, never rising more than forty feet, but constantly dipping into 
hollows well wooded with noble trees and villages with groups of palms 
On the western shore are barren hills, but the islands at their base are 
green and woody 

Pagan was destroyed in 1 284, under the following circumstances An 
nalurY ambassador of the emperor of China having been 

murdered by the Burmese king, a Chinese army 
was sent to mvade Burma. 

Narathee-ha-padl: was at that time king, and to strengthen the defence of 
his capital, he pulled down for the sake of the materials 1,000 large arched 
templeB, 1,000 smaller cues, and 4,000 square temples But under one of 
these he found a disagreeable prophecy, and losing heart, he left his capital 
and fled to Bassem The Chinese advanced, occupied tbe city, and continued 
to pursue the Burmese army as far as Taroup-myo, or Chinese point, a con- 
siderable distance below Prome 

Marco Polo alludes to this conquest of Burma in a very off-hand and 
contemptuous manner, and relates how, when the great Khaan had a mind 
to subdue the city of Mien, he sent a valiant captain and an army chiefly 
composed of jesters, with whom his court was always furnished The 
But mans with their usual splendid mendacity have enlarged this into 
an army of six miilton horse and twenty mllton foot It appears that 
the Chinese invasion took place by the route still used by most Chinese 
traders coming to Burma. 

* The loll ii nrj dry the place level and favorable tor building ; and although the Immediate 
neghhourbood la barren, the opposite side for a great way up ia remarkably ftae. 
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It ma among the rains of the ancient city that the loot Burmese army, 
under Naweng-cheyen, “ pnnoe of darkness., ” made their lost stand on the 
9th February 1820 

On the 9th the British column, considerably under 4,000 fighting 
men, moved forward in order of attack , the advance guard was met in the 
jungle by strong bodies of skirmishers and after maintaining a running fight 
for sevem miles, the column debouching into the open country, discovered 
the Burmese army from 10,000 to 20,000 thousand strong drawn np in 
an inverted crescent, the wings of which threatened the little body of 
assailants on either flank The British oommander pushed boldly forward 
for their centre, which was vigorously attacked, and instantly overthrown, 
leaving the unconnected wings severed from each other, and requiring the 
utmost activity on their part to reach a second stockade which had been 
prepared under the walls of Pagan The British oolumn followed up 
the enemy’s retreat with tlie greatest celerity, afforded them little time 
for rallying m their works, into which they were closely followed by our 
troops and again routed with great slaughter The whole army, except 
2,000 or 3000, thousand men, was routed on the spot, and the unfortunate 
“ prince of hill ” had no sooner reached Ava than he was most cruelly pat to 
death by order of the king — ( Siodgratt ) 

The ruins of Pagan extend over a space of about 8 miles m length and 
Ea[nj averaging 2 miles m breadth The present town 

of Pagan stands on the riverside within the decayed 
ramparts of the ancient city near the middle length of its space 

This brick rampart and fragments of an ancient gateway are the only 
remains at Pagan which are not of a religious description 

Yule gives the number of the temples at 800 or 1,000 All lands and 
forms are to be found amongst them Three at least of the great pagodas 
and a few of the smaller ones have from time to time been repaired, and are 
still (1855) more or lees frequented by worshippers, but by far the greater 
number have been abandoned, and some have been turned into cowhouses by 
the villagers 

Many of these temples oould doubtless be used for military purposes The 
largest will therefore be described 

The most remarkable of these is the temple of Ananda. " This is m plan 
Anaada temple. a square of nearly 200 feet to the side, and broken 
on each side by the projection of large gabled ves- 
tibules, which convert the plan into a perfect Greek cross Those vestibules 


are somewhat lower than the square mass of the building, which elevates 
itself to a height of 85 feet in two tiers of windows Above this nse 
successively diminishing terraces ”* The building internally consists of two 
concentric and lofty corridors, oommumcating by passages for light opposite 
the windows, and by larger openings to the rear porches. Opposite each 
porch, and receding from the inner corridor towards the centre of the build- 
ing, is a cell or chamber for an idol, upwards of 80 feet in height 
There ore gates to each of these chambers 24 feet high, with frame bars 
nearly a foot thick 

The lofty vault in which the idol stands is nearly 50 feet high, and reaches 
into a second terrace of the upper structure, and a window pierced in this 
lights it up 


• Tula 
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Tbe temple is surrounded by & square enclosure wall with a gate m each 
face That to the north is the only one in repair 

The outer corridor is roofed with a continuous flying buttress, or half 
pointed arch. The inner oomdor and oells are pointed vaults. 

Nearly all these temples are built of brick, cemented with mud only 

-(7*U) 

They are built with a care and elaboration of which the Birrman of the 
present day seems remotely incapable of m brick work of any kind 

On the outside at least of the better buildings every bnok has been rubbed 
to fit with such mcetv that it is difficult, ana sometimes not possible to 
insert a knife between tbe joints 

The second great temple of Pagan is the Thapmyu, "tbe Omniscient.'" 
Thstriuvu. 18 stated to have been built by Aiming tsee-ohyoo- 

meng about the year 1100 A D It stands within 
tbe ancient walls some five hundred yards to tbe south-west of the Amanda. 
Its general plan is not unlike the Ananda. The body of the building forms 
a massive square of more than 180 feet to the side The characteristic of 
lhapinyu is the great elevation of the mass before considerable diminution 
of spread takes place, and the position of the principal shnne high above 
the ground 

Fust there is a spacious two-stoned basement like that of Ananda, then 
two receding terraces , the third terrace starts to a height of fifty feet 
Within this is a lofty vaulted hall opening by pointed gateways east, north 
and south 

The Gauda-palen is the third and last of the greater temples which 
Gauds- pal on have been kept in repair , it was built about 1100 

It is within the city walls, but stands on lower ground than the other two , 
it is also nearer the nver It is more compact and elevated in comparison 

to its bulk than the two former buildings, but resembles them in general 

character 

I he hamlet of Wagarayu is mentioned by Buchannan as part of Pagan , 
it is situated on both banks of a stream called the Shway-choung, or 
‘ golden stream 1 

_ . . . . The Pali name of Pagan when it was the 

lc ^ ty residence of kings was Aremattana. 

South-south-east of Fagan is the village of Maynauzu or Maynando, on the 

v n road to Thawaj ndain All the way to it the road 

i«ge ynaum. ascends gently, and tbe ground, though dry and 
sandy, is smooth, and affords both pasture and a good many fields for cultiva- 
tion The crops are chiefly maize and cotton — both very thriving There is 
a large pond here with rising banks, and here the temples cease towards the 
south-east, but vast numbers are to be seen towards the north between tbe 
village and Nyoung-oo 

In the construction of ail the temples above described a striking peculiar- 
_____ lty is to be remarked, tnt , that the great bulk of 

i'Egcxm. the temple is, or appears to be, a solid mass of 

masonry All ancient temples have been built with tbe distinct purpose of 
being used either as tombs or idol houses, and amongst the Bormans the cus- 
tom of concealing treasure and gold and silver images of Gaudama has pre- 
vailed Snodgrass writes touching this subject “ Vast sums are annually 
expended by the monarch and his court in building and gilding pagodas 
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m tie middle qfwltel image* of Gandama made of eokd gold are frequently 
boned, particularly in the eplendid and very sacred buildings of t>n« 
description m the neighbourhood of the capital " 

It is not therefore improbable that if these centre blocks were pierced, they 
would be found to be hollow 

Pagan stands on a high hank or flat consisting of soft earthy Bands and 
Qeokimai forasilon. I?' ,bl 7 la . verB > occasionally oemented by lime, and 
then forming concretionary masses or psendo-stalao- 
tifac concretions The pebbly layers are generally ferruginous and cemented 
by the peroxide of iron into hard conglomerates, which on the exposed 
face of the steep bank often stand out boldly from the genera] surface, 
the softer beds being washed away This conglomerate occurs in two or 
three distinct beds or layers, which, however, are not continuous, dying out 
and again coming in after an interval The same character prevails for 
some miles along the nver banks, from the bold and commanding point of 
Loxah nundah upwards past the old and present town 

From liozah nundah there is an excellent view of the Tang-gye range of 
hills Bare and very thinly wooded, their tops slope away gradually to the 
south-west, in a succession of lines parallel to each other, while bold scraggy 
scarps face the east 

These hills are composed of a senes of shales of bluish grey colour, with 
thin but tolerably regular beds of sandstone intercalated, above which 
oomea a succession of thin bedded sandstones, with their partings of shales 
or clays This sandy character is persistent to the top and back towards 
the west 

The thick beds of blue olay or shale form about one-third of the total 
height of the hill , the sandstones the remaining two-thirds , the hill being 
altogether about 1,100 feet above the nver level Near the summit there 
is a thick mass of sandstone (40 feet) which forms a marked scarp under the 
temple 

Along the more level ground at the base of the hills near the nver the 
rocks are composed of bluish calcareous sandstones, associated with bluish 
clays or shales, and some more gritty layers 

To the north-east of the hill is seen the immense spread of flat country 
through which the Irrawaddy winds its course, only broken by a few low 
hills on the horizon 

To the east the Thayo-wendine range is seen behind Fagan standing up 
boldly from the great plains which stretch southwards to Seengoon To 
the weet the Tang-gye range drops by the successive falls of the outcrop- 
ping beds into an undulating country through which the Yau nver winds 
towards the south, and the same general undulating and broken jungle 
clad country stretches away to the north-west and west, as far as the eye 
can reach 

The aenes of rocks forming the loweT portions of these hills is obviously 
the same as that in which the petroleum wells at Yaynan-gyoung are situat- 
ed, and on examining some of the ravines here traces of this earth oil oozing 
out and impregnating the masses may be seen in several places Mr 
Oldham, who examined this spot, thinks “ there is little doubt that this 
petroleum will hereafter be found to exist here in sufficient abundance to 
repay its extraction In their lower beds also occur similar thin seams and 
layers of selenite." 
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Proceeding northward* from Pagan, low oljfE* of sand* and pebbly bed* 
extend along the eactem bank, broken np by many small ravines and little 
creek* They occasionally form almost perpendicular banka ISO to ISO 
feet high The swelling banks above are studded over with small scrubby 
timber, and intersected by little ravines, in which the wooding is nch and 
the foliage luxuriant the deep shades of these patches of vegetation 
oontrast beautifully with the warm tints of the steep banks 

A short distance above Nyoung-oo the banks become low and wooded, at 
first studded at intervals with scattered palms, and afterwards with large 
groves Little villages are embosomed among the trees, and the tall and grace- 
ful roof of the phoongyce houses rises above them Low banks (ten or twelve 
feet) of bluish clay are here and there exposed by the cutting back of the 
river, but the whole country is low and like a great delta The nver chan- 
nel also becomes broken up by low grassy islands Behind at some dis- 
tance the country rises into a senes of waving wooded hills of no great 
elevation, — long swelling undulations all covered with cultivation 

This low wooded and delta like character stretches to the north here for 
many miles past Koon-y wa, Mym gyan, Samaik-gon, and Yandaboo, and is 
the results of the great deposits formed by the junction of the Chin-dwin 
river with the Irrawaddy 

The river winds through a succession of islands and sand banks oocasion- 
allV sufficiently raised above the floods to be inhabited and wooded The old 
and permanent bank of the nver can be traced along behind these flats, 
and is marked by a line of villages and a few spires, while still further 
eastward the ground rises with a swelling broken outline The banks are 
covered with immense groves of palmyra palms (cultivated for the manu- 
facture of sugar), or assume a more open park-like character with lofty 
trees, and the whole oountry as far as seen is very much richer and more 
fertile than any part between this and the British frontier — (OldAan and 
Yule, 321 ) 

The country from Pagan to Ava is most beautiful, — extensive plains of 
the finest land watered by the Irrawaddy, mter- 
Ava> Plg!Ln spersed with every green woods, only sufficiently 

large to give beauty and variety to the scenery, 
and the bank of the nver so thickly studded with villages and pagodas, 
temples, monasteries, and other handsome buildings, as to give under one 
coup-d J <Eil all the charms of a richly vaned landscape, with the more striking 
beauties of a populous and fertile country 

Near Pagan is a Bmall range of hills called the Thay owon-dine A toler- 
able road, evidently one of considerable traffic, leads from the town close to 
the northern base of the hills, and proceeds thence to “ Puppa " (hill) through 
an undulating dry country, all under cultivation, — maize, sesamum, &c 
Prom the most northerly point of this the top of the range is seen stretching 
away to the south in a succession of sharp points and narrow topped ridges, 
presenting to the east a steep and sharply scarped faoe Parallel to the 
main ndge and about 150 yards from the base is a smaller line of hills, 
raised not more than 150 to 200 feet on their highest points and stretching 
away m parallel and regular line 

Between these and the Irrawaddy a gently swelling flat of cultivated 
ground, with a few scattered tree* and patches of low coppice, intervened, cut 
up by watercourses, which mark the channels of the torrent* whioh occa- 
sionally rush from these hills 
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“Towards the east and north the ooontry present* exactly the 
same character, stretching away to the lofty hill of Pappa which rues m 
the distance 

“ The Thay-o-wen-dine range is composed of soft earthy sandstone with 
some flaky beds and thin slaty layers A few calcareous nodules and beds 
also occur 

« The range is divided across the centre by a deep gorge, through which 
a stream called the Tonng-bonng-wa flows from the east and empties 
itself into the Irrawaddy at the village of Tneng-wa below Logah-nnndah 
This is dry during the cold weather Close to the northern end of the 
Tange is the large wide bed of another stream called shway-chonng, which 
falls into the river at Nyoung-oo village 

" To the south of the Toung-boung wa-gap, the general direction of the 
range is slightly diverted to the east, and there seems to be a line of disturb- 
ance crossing the ndg* just here ” — (JWe, 818 ) 

Dr Oldham, who accompanied the Mission to Ava m 1865, relates a 
curious instance of the sudden rise of the streams joining the Irrawaddy 
after only a short period of heavy rain. 

“ During this night (October 85th 26th) a heavy fall of ram occurred 
There had been showers at intervals during the day, but heavy ram 
commenced at about i o'clock am on the 26th, and m less than two 
hours after the widespread sandy bed of the stream over which we had 
walked dry in the afternoon was covered with a rushing torrent It 
came down suddenly, swept away all the huts which had been erected close 
to its banks, and broke loose the boats which were at their moorings at 
the mouth of the nver This sudden and tremendous rush which came 
down like a torrent afforded a capital instance explanatory of the cause of 
one very peculiar feature in the country of Burma Everywhere wide 
large riverbeds are seen, often several hundred yards wide, but for the 
most part perfectly dry Occasionally a little trickling nil slowly glides 
along in the midst of a great expanse of sand And apparently there is 
no sufficient force to produce these large channels But such a torrent as 
came down on this occasion amply explains the real state of the ease " — 

Paddy, cotton, maize, sesamum, and sugarcane 
are grown here 

Ponies — sufficient for the inhabitants Goats — 

about 50 Pigs — about 300 

Carts — about 150 Bullocks — about 400 Boats — 
about 30 of 500 to 600 baskets 

Mutton, noe, fish, ngapee, pork, salt, onions 
There are 5 or 6 Chinamen, and the same number 
of Indians , the rest Barmans 

This used to be a steamer station, bat sandbanks now render it inacces- 
sible 

“The streets are straight and from 80 to 100 feet wide There are many 
open places inside 

“ The south and east sides of the town are closed with brick walls from 
18 to 15 feet high The town will hold about 4,000 people 

“ The houses are small, and built of timber and bamboo The outskirts 
on the south and east sides are open plains, with many pagodas. About 600 
feet beyond the walls on the east is the big Ananda pagoda. The wall* 
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surrounding this pagoda are about 1,000 feet long on each aide and 8 feet 
high with gates, and would hold about 800 people From one to two thou- 
sandperaoni could encamp between the inner and outer walls of this place 

“ There is a good road from Pagan to Yatha It runs south, and is about 
100 feet wide The telegraph wire runs along this. South of Pagan and 
close to it is the large Tillage of Thapan-gyoung , good camping ground-”— 
(Native information ) 

Pagan is situated on a salient bend of the river, and would make a 
good station for troops. There are plenty of bricks for building pur- 


poses 

PAI-MA-LWOK — 

A village in the Ka-tha district In 1837 there were 15 houses — (Bay- 
field ) 

PAING— 

A fair sized village on the road from Myin-gyan to Nyin gyan, 384 miles 
from the former town The water-supply is from two wells A consider- 
able amount o£ nee is cultivated, and all around are great quantities of 
toddy palms 
PAKHAN-NGAY— 


A town on the left bank of the Irrawaddy in lat 20° 45 , long 94° 50 It 
contains about 4,000 inhabitants Below this town the bluffs of Bamlatone 
cease, and are replaced by a more gently swelling country, with somewhat 
more of wood and fallow fields enclosed in dry thorn hedges Above Pagan- 
ngay the character of the river changes , the banks being of clay without 
visible rock 

One and half miles north-west of this is the village of Ywa-ngay-kan, 
connected with it by a cart road 
PA KWET— 


The public executioner An odious system prevails in Upper Burma of unit- 
ing in the same person the offices of gaoler, constable, and executioner This 
person is usually a criminal pardoned on consideration of his performing 
these duties for life He is called Pa-kwet (cheek-circle), from a circle 
which is branded on each of his cheeks on his undertaking the office These 
people are considered as outcasts, and when they die are denied funeral 
rights Acoordmg to Crawford, those men are called Toung-hmoo 
PAKO-KO, MYIN-THA— 

These two form one continuous town on the western bank of the Irrawaddy, 
and seem to stretch for three or four miles — (Tula ) 

It is the head-quarters of a woon, and is m the district of Pakhan-ngay 

„ ,, Paddy, ootton, sesamum, maize, peas, and beans 

Cultivation. 

are cultivated here 

Bice, a few fowls, paddy, pork, oil, peas, and 
beans 

Carts — about 200 Bullocks — about 250 Boats — 
about 26 of 400 to 500 baskets 

The bouses are small and of timber or bamboo There is an open space on 
tiie east that will hold about 4,000 people A road leads from the southern 
side to Kyouk-yay-myo 
PA LAW — 

A village of 20 houses on the right bank of the Irrawaddy 

This village contains Shan Tarokes or Chinese 
Inhabitants, Shans The men wear trousers like the Chinese, 

black jacket; and blaok turbans, the women wear 
black clothes like Lonegyes They build their house* of mud All hands 


Supplie* 
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drink liquor They speak Shan and Chinese They have two sect* of 
Clara? clergy, —one, the “ Forest Church," behave hke 

“Pomat c£meh.“ Burmese pnerts, the other, “ Feast Church,” eat 

“ JWat Church." noe morning and evening, drink spirits, and eat 

opium. 

PALIN— 

A village &i miles north-east of Nyoung-oo , consists of two parts, each of 
30 hots, about a mile apart. Population about 300 
PALOUNGTE — 

A village of 20 houses in the Kaehin hills of the Senna Kaohins. 
PAN-LOON— 

A valley , is situated beyond the Toung hla district 
PAN-LOUNG— 

A nver which joins the Myit-ngay, Irrawaddy, and Poung-loung or Sit- 
tang river 
PANTHAY— 

A name given to the Mussulman inhabitants of Yunnan There are 
several theories as to the derivation of this term, Garnier says the word ‘ Pha- 
se/ which the Bunnans hare corrupted into ‘Panthay/ is the same as 
' Fharse/ which in India is applied to Mahomedans 

Sir T Wade derives the word ‘ Panthay/ from a Chinese word ' Pun-tai/ 
signifying the ‘ aboriginal or oldest inhabitants of a country ’ 

Mr Baber writes thus “ The word * Panthay/ has received such complete 
recognition as the national name of the Mahomedan revolutionaries m Yun- 
nan, that I fear it will be almost useless to assert that the term is utterly 
unknown in the country which was temporarily under the domination of 
the Sultan Suleiman, otherwise Tu- win-sen The rebels were and are known 
to themselves and to the Imperialists by the name of * Hui hui ’ or ‘ Hui- 
Tzu/ the latter expressions being slightly derogatory 

“ The Mahomedans of lunnan are precisely the same raoe ae their Confu- 
cian or Buddhist country men, except that they abhor pork They did not 
practise circumcision , they did not observe the Sabbath, were unacquainted 
with the language of Islam, did not turn to Mecca in prayer, and performed 
none of the fire and sword spirit of propagandist! They are intelligent, 
courageous, honest, and liberal to strangers 

“ The rebellion was at first a question of pork and nothing else, beginning 
with jealousies and bickerings between the pig butchers and the fleshers of 
Islam m the market places The officials who were appealed to invariably 
decided against the Mussulmans Great discontent ensued and soon burst 
into a flame 

“ The first outbreak seems to have originated among the miners, — always 
a dangerous class m China, who were largely composed of Mahomedans 
“The usual measures of erterminatave repression were adopted by the offi- 
cials, and a general persecution ensued The Mahomedans made common 
cause, excited possibly by then travelled hadjis, and so began the revolution 
in Yunnan " — ( Baber ) 

The Mahomedans have from ancient times formed a considerable portion 
of the population of Western China Mahomedanism was little known 
among the Tartars before the time of Jhengis Khan, but his conquests 
were the mi«n» of bringing a considerable population of Yigurs into Shensi 
and Kansu, and the faith of the Prophet had spread among this tribe long 
before the Tartar conquest of China 



Maroo Polo, mhis description of the people on the western border of Shen- 
si, where the celebrated nut of Singui was situated, and his account of 
Singan and Karajan, a part of Ynnnan, describes the Mahomedana as form* 
inga considerable part of the foreign population 

How strong a position this sect had obtained under the reign of Kublai 
appears from Marco Polo’s statement, that the provincial governments were 
entrusted to Tartars, Christians, and Mahomedans The invasion of Burma 
and the sieges of Singan and Lnn dung were entrusted to Mahomedan 
generals In the early part of the fourteenth century Bashid-ood-deen, 
vizier of Persia, mentions Karajan or Yunnan province, and states that the 
inhabitants were all Mahomedans 

The Jesuit fathers in the seventeenth century made frequent mention of 
the Chinese and Mahomedans LeCompt says that they had been six hundred 
years in the country undisturbed, because they quietly enjoyed their liberty 
without seekingto propagate their religion, even by marriages, out of their 
own kindred They were regarded as foreigners, and frequently insulted by 
the Chinese 

In 1765-71 a rebellion broke out among the Mahomedans of the western 
frontier and spread to the province of Kansu The rebels resisted the 
imperial forces with great valour, bat were ultimately subdued After this 
they became attentive to the care of extending their sect 

For this purpose they made a free use of their wealth in purchasing children 
to bring up as Mahomedans During the famine which devastated the 
province of Kwangtung in 1790 they purchased ten thousand children from 
poor parents these were educated, and when grown up provided with wives 
and houses, whole villages being formed of these converts This system 
has been followed by them to the present day, so that large numbers of the 
Mahomedan population are of Chinese origin Yunnan appears to have been 
the scene of almost incessant insurrections from 1819 to 1 8.14, attributable 
in all probability to the Mahomedan element m the population 

The mixed populations of this province appear to have been always 
distinguished by an independent and insubordinate spirit, which often 
defied the central authority Some townB were even governed by elective 
municipal councils only nominally ruled by the mandarins 

In the course of the present century the I aithful appear to have multi- 
plied m Yunnan more rapidly than m the northern provinces Colonel 
Burney tells us that in 18 51 almost the whole of the Chinese traders who 
visited the Burmese capital were Mahomedans, except a few who imported 
hams 

“ As far as appearanoes go, there are strong traces of descent from a non- 
Chinese, and we may say Turkish, stock visible among the present Maho- 
medans of Western China ” 

The Mussulmans of Arab origin are tolerably numerous, and Garnier 
noticed that, although many were to be met with who preserved the 
ancestral type and the principal traits of Arabs in great punty, the majority 
could not be readily distinguished from Chinese, except by their superior 
stature, greater physical strength, and more energetic physiognomy 
Although they only contract matrimonial alliances with those of their own 
creed, they oommonly take Chinese women as concubines Hence a large 
infusion of Chinese blood, notwitlistaudmg which they have preserved 
almost all the warlike qualities of their ancestors 

The Panthays of Momien are described by Dr Anderson as well made, 
athletic, and of a goodly height, the governor standing 6 feet 8 inches. 



They were fiur donned, with high cheek bonee and slightly oblique eye*, 
their cut of countenance being quite dutmot from the Chinese — (Jndeno* 
— Gamer ) 

'When the Pan they* tint broke out in rebellion, the Imperial authorities 
. .. determined to nd themselves of these intractable 

J subjects by a general massacre. This commenced at 

Ho- ehrng, a town between Li-kiang-foo and Tali-foo, where upwards of 1,000 
Mahomedans were murdered, while similar treacherous massacres followed 
in different plaoee 

A simple bachelor or literatus of M oung-ho, named Tn-win-sen or Dowin- 
sheow, a Chinese orphan who had been adopted by Mahomedans, rallied 
his co-religiomsts His followers at first numbered only forty, but their 
ranks were speedily joined by fugitives from Ho-chmg, Yung-foo, and 
other places, till with slx hundred men he attacked the ancient and holy 
city of Tali-foo, which surrendered in 1857 The Mahomedans made it 
their head-quarters, and it seemed likely again to become the capital of an 
independent kingdom The Mahomedans succeeded in occupying Yunnan- 
foo for a short time, but were expelled In 1867 Tu win sen was pro- 
claimed Sultan or Imam Momien and the Shan states on the Ta-ping had 
been brought under the Mahomedan king, whose authority extended over a 
considerable portion of the province In the beginning of 1868 the French 
found the government at Yunnan-foo administered ad intern* by a 
mandarin of the blue button named Song, the viceroy Lao having recently 
died, and his successor not having ventured to assume the perilous post 
The office of commander-in-cluef was filled by Ma-kien, supported by a 
staff of Mahomedan officers, whose customs and physiognomy marked 
them as different from the Chinese Lao-papa also resided in Yunnan, 
invested with rank and honors, as the religions head of all the Mahomed- 
ans — {Gamier ) 

It does not appear how this oonld be reconciled with the religious author- 
ity of Sultan Suleiman, aud it is plain that the Mahomedans were them- 
selves divided into two parties 


Although the Panthays were merciless in warfare, they were desirous of 
establishing a firm and orderly government In all cases their officers 
protected the passage of merchants, and dealt much more justly by them 
than the mandarins had been accustomed to do This was admitted by the 
Chinese and Shans, who, though outwardly submissive, were at heart 
thoroughly opposed to the new regime 

This was the state of affairs in Yunnan when the Sladen Mission was 
there From this time it appears that the Chinese Government roused 
iteelf to the necessity of recovering its almost lost province 

Whatever the real strength of the Mahomedans may have been in 1868, 
it is certain that they had gradually lost ground in 1869 

In 1870, la-sieh-tai was the acknowledged leader of the Imperialist 
Chinese troops in the Momien district, and had invested Momien, bnt 
suffered a defeat He soon recruited his forces, and levied contributions 
from the Shans and also from the Chinese merchants, both of fihamo and 
Mandalay Towards the end of the year Momien had been again invested 
by Chinese troops, but a Panthay force from the north had succeeded in 
throwing reinforcements into the city Notwithstanding this, the Chinese 
force under La and Ia-kwang-fang and another o Sheer pressed the place hard, 
but to no purpose. 



The Imperialist* seem to have poured troops into the province, and 
surrounded Yang clung with ten thonesad men. 

In the beginning of 187 1 the northern districts were held firmly by the 
Mahomedans, and the city of Tah-foo was reported clear of Chinese troops. 

The Imperialist troops were then attacking Yay-nan-seir, north-east of 
Tah-foo , and as they had guns served by three European gunners, the 
Mahomedans, though fighting with their usual bravery, suffered great losses, 
and could scarcely make head ag&mst them 

Thus there were three lines of attack — one army assailing Ynng-chang 
and the neighbouring cities south of the line between Momien and Tah-foo, 
the mam force advancing on the holy city itself, and Li-sieh tai with his 
troops pressing the siege of Momien, where the governor held out, though 
reported to have beefi severely wounded, and kept np constant communica- 
tion with the Resident at fihamo 


IWe of Yung-dmng By the end of 1 871, Yung-chang had been taken 

by the Chinese, and Tali-foo was closely invested 
Aronnd Momien constant fighting continued with varied suooess, but 
the Mahomedans were bravely fighting a hopeless battle against over- 


whelming numbers 

At this time the Sultan Suleiman sent his son and heir. Prince Hassan, to 
solicit aid from the British 

He reached Rangoon in disguise, and tlience proceeded to England, where 
he arrived in the spring of 1872 Here he was treated as the private guest 
of the Government, and remained for some time in the oountrv, but his 
errand was bootless On his return to Rangoon be received intelligence of 
the capture of Tah-foo, the death of Suleiman, and the overthrow of the 
Mahomedan power Prince Hassan proceeded on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 

During his almenoe in Europe the Chinese generals had prat forth all their 
power to capture the head quarters of the rebels For some months the 
natural strength of the position, to which all the Mahomedans had retired, 
defied its assailants Abundant provisions were stored in the granaries, and 
the garrisons, said to number 80,000 or 40,000 Mahomedans, were deter- 
mined to resist till the last 

The chief minister of the Sultan was entrusted with the command of 
Shagwan, as the Burmans call the fort of Hia-Kwang or Hsia-Kwan, 
and he was bribed to admit the Chinese forces and surrender to them 
the granaries The artillery of the Chinese rendered it impossible for the 
Sultan to cope with them in the field But he held out till provisions 
failed, and then approaching famine compelled him to enter into negotia- 
tions He was led to believe that, if he surrendered himself, his people 
would be spared, and willingly agreed to sacrifice his own life for those of 
his followers Knowing the fate that awaited himself and family, he admin- 
istered poison to his three wives and five children, and having taken a dose 
himself, proceeded to the Chinese generals' quarters On arriving there he 
was ordered to be beheaded, bnt he prayed for a glass of water On this 
being given him, he said “ spare my people," drank the water, and expired 
His people were not spared , on the contrary, many thousands were mas- 
sacred Thence the Chinese army inarched to Chnn-ning-foo and Yin-chaw, 
which towns were successively captured, no quarter being given to the 
Mahomedans 

Momien and Wooeaw (till held out The former was finally captured m 


May 1878, the strong south western gate having been successfully mined. 
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but the victors found no one in the eity The governor had bribed the 
officer co mmanding the troops to the north of the town to allow hu few 
remaining followers to escape by »>ght He afterwards entered Hoothaw 
or Wooeaw This place was captured at the end of May 1874, but the 
governor and his principal officers succeeded m escaping to Chang-sa, a town 
south-west of Wooeaw and eight days distant from Talo on the Irrawaddy 
Thus ended the Panthay rebellion, and in the middle of 1674 the C hinese 
authority had been thoroughly established — [Anderson be 1 
PAN-YA— 

A village in the Singoo and Chouk-Myoung district. In 1887 there were 
00 houses — ( Bayfield ) 

PAN-ZON-KWE — 

A village in the Ka-tha district In 1887 there were 5 houses — (Bavdeld 1 
PA-EOO — V ' 

A Kachin sawbwa of a village near Kacho (1879) 

PASHEE— 

A village in the district of Lay-dea-myo, lat 21* 18', long 97° 82 
PA-S HEN G — 

A village in the district of Lay dea-myo 
PATANAGO— 

A village of about 50 small houses on the left bank of the Irrawaddv 
lat 20* J ’ 

The houses are mostly built of bamboo, a few of wood, and are roofed 
Honm with thekkeh (a kind of grass) and palm leaves 

The monasteries occupied by the Buddhist monks 
are about the best buildings 

p °P nltttMra - The population is from 250 to 800 inhabitants 

Each house-owner, except perhaps three or four, 
C«rt« and ditto has a cart and four or hve bullocks, and six or 

seven cows 


The principal products of the place are paddy, 
Indian-corn, and seaamum 

To the south-east of the village he two tanks said to contain fish 
A good cart-road runs through the village and leads to the fort of Kooleo- 
kene and Mym goon town Tracks branch off this 
Communication* road, and lead to some monasteries and the nver 

. . There is a good landing place, and the bank is 

118 not steep 


On the 29th December 182 r > the British army halted at this place, directly 
opposite to Malloon, where the Burmese army, numbering 16,000 men, 
was entrenched The Irrawaddy at this place is 600 yards broad, and 
the fortifications of Malloon built on the side of a sloping lull lay fully 
exposed to view within good practice distance of our artillery 

The principal stockade appeared to be a square of about a mile, filled 
with men and mounting a considerable number of guns, especially on the 
water face , and the whole position, consisting of a succession of stockades, 
extended from one to two miles along the beach 


At the specified hour of midnight the British camp was on the alert, 
and the men engaged in throwing up batteries opposite to the selected 
points of attack m the stockade The heavy ordnanoe was landed during 
the night, and by 10 next morning 28 pieces of artillery were in battery 
and ready to open fire 



Shortly after 11 o'clock the fire opened from oar batteries, and continued 
Without intermission and with great effect for nearly two hours, by which 
time the troops intended for the assault were embarked m boats, under the 
sapenntendeuw^uf Captain Chadds, Senior Naval Offioer, at some distance 
above the place, to ens are them not being earned past it by the f orc$ of the 
stream 

The first Bengal brigade, consisting of Her Majesty’s 13th and 
38th Regiments, under Colonel Sale, was directed to land below the 
stookade and attack it by the south west angle, while three brigades 
were ordered to land above tbe place, and, after carrying some outworks, 
to attack it by the northern face Notwithstanding every previous 
arrangement and the utmoet exertion of every one employed, the 
current, together with a strong northerly wind, earned the first brigade, 
under all the fire of the place, to its destined point of attack before 
the other brigades could reach the opposite shore , and being soon 
formed under tbe partial cover of a shelving bank, without waiting 
a moment for the co-operation of the other troops, led by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Firth ''Lieutenant-Colonel Sale having been wounded m the 
boats), moved forward to the assault with great steadiness and regu- 
larity, and in a very short time entered by escalade, and established 
themselves m the interior of tbe works “ A prouder or more gratifying 
eight,” sayB Captain Snodgrass, "has seldom been witnessed than this 
handful of gallant fellows driving a dense multitude of from 10,000 
to 15,000 armed men before them from works of such strength 
that even Mumaboo, contrary to all custom, did not think it necessary to 
leave them until the troops were m the act of carrying them ” The other 
brigades cutting in upon the enuny’s reheat completed their defeat 

The delay that was made hero enabled the British to collect cattle from 
the interior and supplies of every description for prosecuting the journey 
along a sacked and plundered line of oonntry — ( Smidgrax* ) 

A road leads from hence to the inland town of Toung-dwm gyee ( Toung - 
gum) 

Proceeding along the road from Patanagd to Koolee-kone, at a distance of 
4,360 paces, is a track which leads to the nver, and a monastery 
on the west This road is wido, and is not affected by the rains Near 
the junction of the road and track (marked A in plan I) there are six 
monasteries and two zayat e Largo numbers of troops conld be quartered 
here North west of this is a monastery 

The six monasteries aliove mentioned are presided over by the monk 
Shway-gyin Sagadaw and his disciples 

From this hill the fort could be reached by artillery, the distanoe being 
14 miles 

The fort of Koolee-kone is described under that name — (MacNetll, 1889 ) 
PA-TO— 

A village 1} miles from Ywa-damike, consisting of two dusters of 
huts numbering about 00 Population about 800 

This village has a good camping ground, and the water-supply is 
good There is a pagoda in the middle of the village 
PAPONE-WA— 

A Kachin sawbwa. 

PAY-MEE— 

A village in the Lamiue district 
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PEE-O-GONB— 

A mail Tillage on the road from Myin-gyan to Ye may-then, 80 mi tee from 
the former place. It 1 * situated on a email hill on whioh are several pagodas. 

Before reaching the Tillage the stream of Pee-o-gone and aome paddy 
flelda are oroeaed There are hnndreda of cattle here, all over the plains. — 
(Boeall, 1883 ) 

PEETAH— 

A village on the route from Bhamo to Moang-mow by Paloong-to and 
Kwat-loon, 1st 28* 58', long 97* 14 
PEIK-THA-NO — 

A village in the district of Singoo and Chonk-myonng, In 1837 there 
were 60 houses — {Bayfield ) 

PEIN-N E H-D AN — 

A village in the Ka-tha district In 1887 there were 5 houses — ( Bayfield ) 
PEN— 

A village in the Kyan-hny district In 1837 there were 30 houses — 


PEN-DAYAH— 

A Shan district The eoenery in these parts, especially m the Pen-davah 
valley, is about the most picturesque in the Shan states ; — cultivated fields, 
open downs, and hillocks interspersed with bushes, the many villages with 
their kyoungs encircled with jungle clamps, white and gilded pogodaa 
clustered in the vales, or tapenng upon the summit of every prominent 
point on the western hills that rise towards the north into a rugged 
mountain range, the azure mist of the valleys intervening — the whole 
makes np a very pleasing landscape 
PEN-ZIN— 

A village in the district of Monay 
PHAN-KAY— 

A village nearly 3 miles north-east of Manchee in lat 27° 25', long 87“ 26' 
When visited by Captain Wilcox m 1828 it was strongly stockaded, and 
an intenor pal i sade surrounded the Rajah’s house 

The road leading to it is over a perfect plain partially cultivated and 
prettily studded with clumps of trees and bamboos The country is inter- 
sected by a number of little n volets — (W %Uox, 1886 ) 

PHYANEK — 

A town on the Mena-sh way-lee river 
PIN-LAY -GYIH — 

A village in the Smgoo and Chonk-myonng district. In 1837 there were 
70 houses —(Bayfield ) 

PINNIEBr- 

A large village m the district of Monay, lat 21* 20', long 88* 17' 

PIN- PA— 

A Kachin village on the Irrawaddy 

The inhabitants cultivate kaings and toungyas, and grew poppies 
and make opium Near this is the village of Sanka, and above these 
villages is a large plain on which Kan tees have established themselves. 
PIN-YWA— 

A village on the Irrawaddy east bank, south of Kyouk-yay on the left 
hank of the Pm-ywa-ohoang It contains about 1,000 inhabitants. 
Jaggery is manufactured The east bank is high and of sandstone forma- 
tion Country looks dry and barren. 



FON-CHYOTTNG— 

A stream, Tunning through a bread and fertile valley to tile north, where ft is 
joined l»y another stream and Tale from the north-north-west, then bendmg 
-round to westward its valley becomes irregular, and again to the eonth 
very contracted From M young-ben and Bambway-gone to Nattat tine 
stream ran through narrow gorges between lofty hills, occasionally opening 
out into little circular patches of paddy-fielda 
PON -DINE— 

A village m the Kachm hills, 2,300 feet above the sea. It lies m a deep 
thickly wooded hollow, the houses being all at short distances from each 
other A rounded bold summit of the mam range rises immediately over the 
village to an elevation of about 2,000 feet The hills are clothed with a 
dense tree forest, with a large intermixture of bamboos, and Some very 
fine oaks and palms Some superior plantains are cultivated in the village, 
and the sides of the spurs below it are extensively cleared for nee cultiva- 
tion . — (dnderton ) 

Gold is found on a hill to the north of Pon-line, and Dr Anderson 
was shown, when at Bhamo, a small quantity of this metal in grama aa large 
as email peas which was said to have come down from these hills. 

PON SEE — 

A village m the Kachm hills , is about 3,000 feet above the sea- 
level, and is distant about fourteen miles from Pon-line. The district 
or sawbwaehip formerly extended across the river and into the opposite 
valley There are not more than twenty houses m it altogether, and it 
resembles Pon-hne or any other Kachm village m the way the houses are 
scattered There ie a considerable portion of the sidee of the hills brought 
into cultivation, and a small stream passes close to it The hill above 
is said to contain silver The population of Ponsee town or village is not 
more than two hundred, if it is so much 
POON-GA— 

A lull near the Irrawaddy, lat 26” 46', long 97" 26 r , the head-quarters of a 
Kachm sawbwa. 

POONS— 

They say that the people who inhabit both banks through the whole course 
of the defile north of Bhamo are Poons From Tha-pan-bin to the village of 
Pagan there are nme villages oontaming some 160 houses. The inhabitants 
live by cultivating “toungyas" and cutting bamboos They do not culti- 
vate nee Their language is unlike Shan, Kachm or the Chinese The men 
dress as Barmans, and the women as Shans. Their houses are like cow- 
sheds, and they are very filthy in their dress The Barmans take from them 
what revenue they think proper Various Kachm sawbwas rule over them 
When a Kachm sawbwa wants to make offerings of cattle, pigs, or poultry 
to the Nats, he takes from these people what he requires. These Poons 
are Buddhists They study Burmese and Shan literature . — (Naim taform- 

atuyn, 1881 ) 

POUK-LEE- 8HOTTNQ — 

A sawbwa at the Kan-loung Kachms. 

POUK-PEN-KAN— 

A village m the Kyan-hny district. In 1837 there were SO houses — • 
(Bayfield) 

POUK-8AN-POON— 

A hill near the Upper Irrawaddy, lat. 26* 40', long 97* 16' 
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POUNG-DEE-DORA— 

A village on the road from Myin-gyan to Nyin-gyan and 42i mile* from 
the former place, it is on the west of the road. 

POUNG-LOUNG, on 8ITTANG— 

A river abont 25 or 80 feet wide near ite source, and running from the 
north-north, west. 

PO-WA— 

A village m the Singoo and Chonk-myoung distnot In 1887 there were 
80 houses. — (Battfield ) 

PUTAR— 

Cultivated fields, so called in the country between the Patkoi mountains 
and Mogoung 
PUTTAN— 

A village on the Myin gyan — Y emay-then road, 44 miles distant from the 
former place 
PWAY-BOY-ZOO — 

A village of considerable size, 84 miles from Myut-gyan on the rood to 
Yemay-then 

Just outside the town on the north west side is a tank of good water 
A large market is held here every five days, on which occasions it often 
happens that as many as four hundred carts collect. There are many pago- 
das in and around this place 

There is a good camping ground close to some kyoungs on the south-east 
.. , side of the town, of great extent It is on the bank 

plnff of a stream in which there was a little running 

water in February, but which probably runs dry in the hot weather The 
stream is abont 50 yards wide 

The country for about 5 miles all round is pasture and paddy land, and 
there are great numbers of cattle The hills are abont 15 miles off to the 
south-west and about 150 to 200 feet above the level of the plain The 
approach to the stream from the town is down a steep bank 

The people here were so annoying from their curiosity that Mr Boxall 
had to leave without eating his breakfast — ( Boxall , 1882 ) 
PWAY-DA-YOO — 

A small village on the Myin-gyan — Yemay-then road, 721 miles from the 
former town The road leading to it is bad There is the usual amount 
of paddy cultivation, and besides onions, tomatoes, and bnnjals Beyond, 
the cultivation is scrub jungle 
PWAY-HLA 

Is a large village, with fair houses 


FWO— 

A tribe of Karen 
PWON8— 

A people in Upper Burma. They pretend, that after the first fall of old 
Pagan, the Chinese conquerors pressed them into their service to conduot the 
elephants captured in the city rack to China, that they escaped thence and 
wandered westward to the third defile of the Irrawaddy — ( El%a » ) 

PY AW -B W AY-GY EE-YW A — 

A small village in the Myin-gyan district on the left bank of the Irrawaddy 
nver 
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PYAW-BWAY-YWA-THIT— 

A village on Hie Irrawaddy m the Myra-gyan district, one mile north-east 
of Thaboung It consists of two cluster* of hut* about 60 m number 
Population about 600 — all Butmans 

The houses are of timber, bamboos, and mats Village surrounded by thorn 
hedge 

There are about 200 bullocks and 100 carts, a few ducks and fowls, about 
Sunplla*. 160 pigs , about 100 boats of 50 baskets 

Rice, beef, mutton, pork, gourds, and pumpkins 
South of the village is some high ground, on the east jungle, and north 
a maiden with kyoungs on it 

The streets are narrow and crooked Bach house has an enclosure round 
it, and the village is surrounded with a thorn and bamboo stockade 
The houses are made of timber and bamboo , the huts of palm leaves 
It is on the east bank 


Q 

QUEICHO — 

Is a province in the neighbourhood of Yunnan, and the great artery of 
trade, the Yang-tse-kiang rune up fiom Yunnan between it and Sechuan 
Its products and its market are also well within the reach of British trade 
vtd Burma, if the proper route be adopted — ( If illiamt ) 


R 


RAPATONG— 

A village on the east bank of the Irrawaddy about 10 or 1 SI mileB north of 
Yandaboo Tlus was the spot at which the Burmans contemplated making 
their last effort liad the British army not lx en arrested in its progress by 
the Treaty of Yandaboo — [Crawford } 

This village is not shown on any map now 


s 

SA-DAN— 

A Bub-cl ass of the Kansa Kuchins 
SA-DA-YA— 

A town m Assam Beyond, on the north side of the nver, the tract is an 
uninterrupted jungle to the foot of the hills, and on its south side is the little 
village of lutao, the village on the Suhatu island, of the Tao-Gohain, and a 
Khaku village near the Dihihg, form mere specks in the widely Bpread wil- 
derness — { R Wxlcox ) 

SAGAING— 

The city of Sagamg, more than once the capital of the kingdom, is situated 
on the right bank of the Irrawaddy opposite to Ava. It is of large extent, 
and is enclosed by a massive decaying brick rampart The interior rpaoe is 
now (1855) only very sparsely occupied by houses buned in dark groves of 
tamarind trees A large tank or mandated hollow exists within this walls 



Outside the tows the wooded knee hero m place* a very EnglM) look 
There are several pagoda* which were raised by the great eazthqoike of 
1889, bet otherwiae are of httle mterest — ( Y*U ) 

The population of Sagaing u given on native authority aa 60,096 souls. 
Moat of the people are weavers of silk 

"The Sagaing range of hills stretches for miles north and sooth, the 
southerly termination of the ndge meeting the river at the town Exactly 
opposite to it is the rocky promontory of Shjvay-jay-yet , and between these 
two points the channel of the Irrawaddy is narrowed to 800 yards, while 
both above and below these points the ohannel widens greatly and is studded 
with sandbanks and islands 

“ The average elevation of Sagaing is not more than 500, with some points 
rising to 750 It is much broken up by small ravines and watercourses , 
the surface is very bare, covered only with a few stunted coppice shrubs, and 
a very scanty herbage 

“ The rooks are gneiss ose and hornblendio, with a thick run of limestone 
beds associated with them The lower beds are 
micaceous- gneiss, thinly foliated and intercalated 
with other beds which are hornblendio 

" They are also traversed by many veins of pure quarts , above these 
oomes a senes of beds of limestone, highly crystalline and in parts beauti- 
fully white, and Bacch&nne marble 

“ Above the limestone come gneissose rocks again, more massive than 
those below, and of a useudo-gramtic character, abounding in felspar 

" From the marble beds along this ndge much fine marble could be had 
It is, however, not quamed for suoh purposes, but is hugely used for lime, 
the kilns being situated at the southern end of the range, and the supplies 
of stone obtained from the rugged scarp of the hill just above the lime pro- 
duced is of very good quality and colour The promontory of Shway-jay-yet, 
opposite to Sagaing on the left bank of the nvar is also oompoeed of similar 
rocks 

“ Running parallel with the mam ndge of the Sagaing lulls is a minor 
range which extends m a contmuons line for 5 or 6 miles nearly dne north 
and south from the town It rises gradually towards the north to about 
950 feet in elevation, and then terminates somewhat abruptly Towards the 
south this ndge seems to be composed entirely of Bands and gravels heaped 
np or tailed on to the northern end of the same range, where the solid rocks 
form the greater portion of the mass Up the glen which separatee the two 
ndgesthe road to Mout-zobo proceeds Near the northern extremity of 
tins minor range a marked spar is thrown out from the mam range, and 
nearly crosses the valley between This is composed entirely of limestone, 
for the moat part tolerably white 

“ Passing northwards from this the country between the two ridges 
gradually rises into a broken undulating surface, the western ndge dying 
away suddenly The main ndge continues to be composed of gneiseoee sod 
quartcoee beds in thin layers very much twisted, underlying the limestone 
of which the Toung-bela spar is oompoeed 

"About 2 miles north of tins spur is the village of Kyoukta, close beyond 
which is a small lake, the water of which is brackish A narrow neck 
separates it from another of about the same sue, which lies to the north of 
it, and of the northern end of which is the larger village of Yega {bitter 
water) The country about here has a remarkably sterile, bare aspect 
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Along the western side the rocks are bnrnblendio slates , limestone abounds 
w tbs taaia ndge to the east Above the narrow channel between the rocky 
points of Sagaing and Shway-iay-yet, the Irrawaddy again expands to a 
ponsxleraWe extent, and its bed is divided by manv and luge flat low islands 
and ohnrt These extend from this for many miles northwards (as far as 
8ingoo-myo), the western bank of the nver being well defined, steep and 
rooky, while on the east is a wide extent of flat alluvial ground, broken up 
here and there by small island-like ranges and hills A few mites above 
Sagaing point low bluffs c imposed of pebbly conglomerates and sandstones 
and sands skirt the nver bank, and continue from this, with little intermis- 
sion, northwards as far as the village of That These form a tolerably 
regular terraoe-hke flat intersected by many watercourses in front of the 
high ndge of metamorphio rock They nse about 60 feet above the 
summer level of the nver Behind this flat rises the continnons ndge of the 
Sagaing hills , its highest point, nearly doe west of Mengoon, called Shway- 
min-dhe, is 990 feet above the nver level The top of the ndge is narrow, 
and the surface drops rapidly on either side where the faces of the hills are 
aoqred deeply by ravines and watercourses which have narrow, saddle-backed 
spurs between them “ — ( Oldham , 1855 ) 

The distnet of Sagaing extends 12 miles along the nver and is of equal 
depth, and is said to contain 146 villages — ( Crawford , 317 } 

SAGAING FORT — 

Captain Barber says the Sagaing fort might be completely turned by landing 
a small force on the right bank of the nver at the village of Ywa-tlnt, 
which is some 20 miles from Sagaing and from which a fair road enters 
Sagaing on the side away from the nver According to Mr Phayre, who 
has been over thus part, the country at a short distance from the nver is 
well adapted for the movement of troops The fort of Sagaing Lemg taken 
in rear could easily be captured, and the fire of the other forts oould be 
subdued from the Sagaing heights 

Mr Phayre does not know whether this and the other forts are defended 
in rear or not, hut the Sagaing fort could he attacked in rear as above 
desonbed The ground at the back of Sagaing fort is, however, had The 
nver here makes a large bend westward , the ground embraced by the curve 
is one sheet of water in the rains, and m the dry weather it is difficult to 
traverse by reason of the numerous jheels and nalaa A rear attack m 
the rains would have to he made in boats, though much of the water is 
shallow — (1878 ) 

I was informed by a French engineer at Mandalay that the Segaing 
redoubt was the same in sue and construction as the Ava one, the only 
difference being that it has no ditch The jungle oomes close to the rear 
of it, and a force oould come quite close to it without being noticed From 
what I oould see of it from the nver it appeared to answer this descnption, 
and seemed quite unlike the drawing made by the Native explorer* — 
(MaoNetll, 1882 ) 

8 A-GOO-N 0 UN G — 

A chief of the Kan-loung Kuchins. He lives on Kan-san-poon — (Nattva 

vtformalton, 1879 ) 

SAKEB-POON— 

A hill m lat 26* 14', long 97* 86' Sa-hoola, a sawbwa of Kan-loung 
Kaehins, lives here 
8AKBAN— 

A halting place 



SAKKA— 

A Tillage on the road from Myin-gyan to Nyui-gyan 
SAL AUNG — 

A village on the route from Banong (in Karennee to Mandalay vuf 
Mokmay and Monay) containing <2(1 miseiable huts — (Rielardton ) 

Is situated on the west bank of Irrawaddy m lat 20* 84', long 94* 45' 
It contains 10 000 inhabitants, and is the chief town of the feitlie district 
of Salen, which eoyeis between 500 and 000 equal e miles, and oontains 
64 villages, with a population of some 200,000 semis 

Here the main road fiom Aeng is rejoined Ronnd Salen -my o are the 
remains of a teak stockade The situation of the work is very strong, two 
sides being covered by large jheels, whence a wet ditch could be led round 
the remainder 

A path for pomes and bullocks leads fiom this over the mountains to 
Talak 

VI ater-eupply precarious The hills are veiy steep, and the Burmansm 
1S26 scarped pait of the load to ltnder it impassable 
SAM AIK GON— 

A villige situated on the bank of the Tirawaddy above Myin gyan — (Yule ) 
SAMAIK-GON, oa SIN-MYET-kONE— 

A (ontideiuble village on the left bsnk of the Irrawaddy about 22 
miles north of kandaboo The hank of the nver is here only just 
above flood lea el Haling the floods an expanse of water separates it from 
the higher land behind, and a cieeh runs through One of those very long 
budges so chaiaeteustn of Buiuu crosses the inundation in icai 

A considerable amount of caltpctie u> made hete Majoi Allan gives the 
annual pioduct at 20,000 vise, but this appears to be fdT too loav an esti- 
mate riurc is no ostensible lestuction on the sale here A gi eat quan- 
tity goes to the cipital, and the lcmaindcr is sold for the manufacture of 
fireworks 

SAMAIk-GON to KAOUK TV-LOUNG — 

At Samaik gon saltpetre is In gely manufactured above this the channel of 
the naer, still studded with islands, giaduully becomes nun e defined There 
is now a long reach of find} tiinluied eountiy, with gently undulating and 
cultivated lulls behind as fai as Kyouk ta loung, avheie tlie hilL come down 
to the liver hank 

'Ihey acquire the compaiatue impoitancp they possess only fiom their 
contrast with the gieat extent of level giound about, for nowheie do they 
rise more than 100 feet aliove the nacr level 'lhey form a senes of small 
flat topped hillocks, with steep ravines between, composed of yellowish grey 
shaly clave with yellow eaitliy sandstones, all dipping to west by noitn at 
16* A few of the layers aie hard and calcareous, but the majority are loosely 
coherent, and soft and eaithy lhe country behind formed on these rocks 
is a broken flat, the tops of the highei grounds being neatly level along 
the stnke of the hardei beds, and then intersected by deep glens running 
with the stnke of the softer beds, which have been removed 

lhe whole country seen from the higher grounds looks and, patched and 
barren lhe sandy dry and yellow soil peeps out all over, snd is scarcely 
hidden by the stunted and half-grown brushwood and coppice, which is 
sparsely scattered ovei it Nit a tree is seen for miles together, and not a 
shrub taller than a man “In the dry weather,” says Mr Oldham who 
gives the above account of the country as seen dunng the rams, “the whole 
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of this rawed district mast be ha tree looking to a degree that can scarcely 
be realised from its present state 'Hie open porous soil cannot possibly 
retain any moisture, and every blade of grass and every leaf must be withered 
and aoorched ” 

SAM-LUNG-PHA— 

Sam-lung-pha was made sawbwa of Mung-konng (Mogoung), where he 
established a city on the banks of the Nam-koung or Mogoung nver, and 
laid the foundation of a new line of sawbwas tributary only to the kings of 
Man 

He was essentially a soldier, and undertook a senes of campaigns as com* 
mander-m-chief of his brother's army 

XithUa oampalim. The first of these was an expedition into Mithila, 

where he conquered Maing ti (Nantin), Momien, 
and Wan -oliang (Yung-chang) , and from thence extended his operations 
towards the south Kaing ma, Maing-mung, Kiang hung, Kiang-tung, and 
other smaller states, each m turn falling under the Mau yoke With 
Thien-nee an amicable arrangement was oome to, the sawbwa becoming 
so far a vassal as to engage to send a princess periodically to the harem of 
the Mau king 

On his return to Mung man, Sam-lung-pha was ordered on a second ex- 
Ankan canroalirn. pedition to the west, and on this occasion crossed 

p *' 8rn ' the Chm-dwin mer, and overran a great portion of 

of Arakin, laying the capital in ruins, and establishing his brother's supremacy 
in a number of towns on and beyond the right bank of the Chin dwm 

Expedition mto Manipur Thc ^ mto Mam P ur wa “ 

successful The fourth campaign was mto Upper 

Assam, where he conquered the greater portion of the territory then under 
the sway of the Chutya or Sutya kings 

On his return hia brother, who was jealous of him, poisoned him 
The following list is given by the Shan historians of the places nnder the 
sovereignty of the Mau kings immediately after Sam-lung-pha's conquests 
Although it is greatly exaggerated, it is possible that at one time or another 
some portion of all the places named may have fallen under their power — 

Statn rubjeet to Mau Ktngt 

1 Mom let — comprising seven Maing* on — 

Bhamo-molai Maing lnng Ung bo ling Theebo Thong xay Stngoo, Ta-gonng 

2. Mogoung — comprising ninety nine maing*, among which the following were the 
most important Mung lung (Assam) Kassay (Manipur), part of Arskan the Yaw 
country — Kalay Thoung thwot (Snrniok) M aing k&mg Mung ynng Maing- 
kwon, Sangnng Khawti Maing lay (Khamti proper), Mo-ngyeng, Hont-iobo, 
Ennnng Kumun, Mishnu oonntry), Khang-say (Naga oonntry) Jto 

15 — Tai laL 
14 — Wang-chang 

16 —The Paloung country 

16 — Sang pho (Bang pho oonntry) 

17 — The Karen oonntry 
18. — Lawaik. 


8 — Thien nee. 

4 — Monay 
6 — Kaing win 

6 — Kyain im (Kiang-sin on the Me- 

kong) 

7 — Lan-aan (Linxm) 

8 — Pagan. 

8 — Tun (Zimraay) 

10 — King lnfq, (Kiang hung Kiang 

ynng gyee or Cnay lee) 

11 — King lnrig (district north of Ayu- 

dia). 

13. — Hong Inn. 


19 — Lapyit. 

80 — Isuna. 

21. — Takhamg (Arakin) 

22. — Lang«ap, 

83 — Ayndia (Sum) 

84— Tawi (Taroy) 

86 — Ynnsalmg 
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If the above be oorreot, the Bormans most have felt pretty crowded at 
this time 

In 1285 one Chau-wak-pha became king and founded a new capital called 
simply by the name of the country M uug-man, and it appears on the ate of 
the present town of Mnng-moa This is the last change of capital recorded 
Chan-wak-pha died in 1815, and for 18 years no legitimate fang reigned 
In 1889 a relation of Chan-wak-pha named Chau-fa-pha, otherwise known 
as Tai-poung, was crowned, and with him an era of wars with China appears 
to have commenced, which ended m the fall of the Mao fangs as independ- 
ent sovereigns 


Chinese i 


without fighting 


In 1348 ad a Chinese army arrived in the Man 
territory from Mithila to reoonnoitre, bat returned 


Chinese invasions, 18W8 aj>. 


In 1898 during the reign of Cbau-ki-pha’s son, 
Tailung, a Chinese force attempted the conquest of 
the country It was defeated by the Shans, and returned after suffering 
great losses 

Tailung was succeeded after a reign of 50 years by his son, Chau-tit-pha, 
or Tan sway 

In 1414 a d he died and was succeeded by his son Chau-ngan-pha He 
Ch»u ngan phs, 1414 aj> had two brothers named Chau-si-pha and Chau- 
hung-pha, with whose assistance he invaded and sub- 
dued the Shan states to the east and south-east of his country, and then 
marched on to Tay-lay, which state he also conquered Here he was rein- 
forced by the armies of all the chiefs he had subdued, and decided to 
attempt the conquest of Mithila He started from Tay-lay, but was met under 
the walls of the capital (Mung-kyay) by the Chinese army and defeated 
He then retired first on Tay-lay (probably Tali-foo), and afterwards on 
Wan -chang (Yung-chang), and eventually retired into Mau territory, 
followed by the inhabitants of all the places he had conquered, who preferred 
to oast in their lot with his, rather than endnre the vengeance of the Chinese 
Arriving at his capital he found the inhabitants panic-stricken and 
flying to Ayudhia His army broke up and joined m the flight 

He and his brother took refuge at Ava The Chinese army followed, 
and taking up a position north of the city, demanded the surrender of 
Chau-ngan-pha from the Burmese king The latter after certain negotiations 
was preparing to do so, when Chau-ngan-pha took poison and died 

His body was given up to the Chinese commander, who had it disem- 
bowelled and dried , and immediately after returned with it to Yun-nan in 
1445 a d 

Chau-si-pha was then placed on the throne of Mogoung, and Chau- 
ngan pha's queen went to Kampti, where one of her children became sawbwa 
of Kampti. 

In 1448 a relation of the late king called Chau-lam-kon kam-pha was 
Chinese invade Hung- placed on the throne of Mung-mau In the fourth 
man, 1452 u> year of his reign a large Chinese force invaded his 

country, defeated his troops and compelled him to seek refuge m Ava. After 
five years' sails he returned to his country, and died m 1461 ajj 

He was sueoeeded m the same year by his son, Chau-hum-pha, who was 
Chine* invade ud an assailed immediately after his accession by a Chinese 
epoind, 1461 aju army of great strength, which, however, ne defeated 

and drove back after 18 days’ hard fighting 



In 1479 ajd the Chinese returned and routed the Shane, the hag 
flymg to Aya for protection. He was encoeeded bv hia son Chau-kan- 
Cfaiaae famda, U79 ab. pha in 1489 In 1495 the Chinese again invaded 
in great force, and the result of the fighting wae 
adverse to the Shans The king abdicated, and retiring to Mogoung, 
became sawbwa of that state 

His son Chan-pim-pha encoeeded him, and reigned in peace for SO years, 
when a force of Chinese under general Le-sang-fa invaded the country, 
but was repulsed This general only retired to a short distance, and shortly 
after captured the city by stratagem 

The cansee of these wars are not mentioned, and it cannot be believed 
that the Chinese were always the aggressors, unless some provocation had 
been previously given by the Shane Still the next and last two Chinese 
wars are described by the Shan historians to be, like all the previous ones, 
purely unprovoked movements on the part of the enemy 

Now follows the only war on record between the Shans and Bormans 
Chau-mm-pha was followed by his son Chau-hnm plia in 1516, who 
reigned for 88 years, and administered his oountry so successfully, that it 
attained a greater state of prosperity than it had ever enjoyed before 
Whether it was that this state of prosperity excited the cupidity of the 
Wsr with Burma. P e f?u king, or whether he attacked Mung-mau m 
the coarse of a general plan of conquest of the Shan 
states, it is impossible to say, but probably some other cause than that 
assigned by Burmese historians is to be looked for These assert that, shortly 
before 1660, the Mans had seized some villages within the borders of 
Momiet, and that the sawhwa of the latter place had appealed to the Bnrmans 
for aid But as Momiet had up to within a year or two of this time been 
a part of the dominion of the Man kings, and the Burmans had been steadily 
advancing, it is not necessary to look for any special cause for quarrel 

During the year 1502 a d the king of Pegu is reported to have sent 
an army of 200,000 men under the command of the heir apparent and his 
three younger brothers, rulers respectively of Prome, Toungoo, and Ava. 
After little or no fighting they compelled Chan hum-pha to acknowledge 
himself a vassal of the Pegu king, and to send him a princess in token 
of homage When the Burmese army retired the city was spared, and 
teachers of Buddhism were left to instruct the Shan priests in the worship of 
Gandama 

In 1682 a.d the Mans were attacked by a large Chinese army Three 
inv(ulej lt8S great battles were fought, and eventually the Chinese 

sued for peace, which, being accorded, their army 

retired to Yon-nan 

In 1604 A.D the Chinese General Wang-sang-soo with a considerable 
_ . force invaded Mung man The Shans made a feeble 

wrntly 1 MaTigunsu^ perm *’ resistance, and the Chinese took possession of the city 
and permanently occupied Mung-mau 
The only re mainin g descendant of Chau-ham-pha was given the district 
of Mogoung to reign over by the king of Burma 

Mr Elias, from whose history of the Shans the above extracts have been 
taken, opines that the Manipun history of Pong, as quoted by Pemberton, 
is simply that of the Mau Shans, antedated by nearly five hundred years. 
The error doubtless arose in the first instanoe from the absence of an 
intelligible chronology in the Shan record, and for want of fixed points 



in the contemporary annals of the neighbouring countries by which to wt up 
landmarks 
SAMENSAT— 

A river falling into the Chin-dwin 
SAMNEY, on THAMNEY, FUR— 

This fur, so highly prized, is from an animal about the size of a small dog 
that lives in the mountains, and is very difficult to catch The fur is dose 
and long, and every fragment of the skin is made use of When the route 
from Bhamo to Momien waa open, skms were brought down the country 
evei^ year, but now scarcely a single specimen can be obtained — ( A*derton , 

SANBARA — 

A town on the Chin-dwin river 
8ANDA — 

Is a pretty little town built of hnok , it is about a mile m circumference, and 
is situated at the base of one of the spurs projecting from the range of 
mountains that form the northern side of the valley, and is walled round 
The town was m a great measure destroyed when the Panthays entered 
the valley , the Kuchins followed afterwards, and completely gutted the 
place It has been nearly rebuilt since, and is now a thriving little place 
There is a suburb on the north east side of considerable extent, and it is here 
where all the business is transacted The sawbwa's house is built in the 
Chinese style, with curved roof and turned up corners, all carved and orna- 
mented there are three courts to pass through to it, and it is sadly out of 
repair The population of Sanda, Chinese and Shans, is from 3,000 to 4,000 
SAN KA— 

A Kachin village on the Irrawaddy The inhabitants cultivate kaings and 
tonngyas, and grow poppies and make opium 

Above this ib a large plain on which Kantees have established themselves 
m towns and villages 
SANLAWADY — 

Pali name for Chin-dwin river 
8AN OIJNG— 

A sawbwa of the Kan-loung Kachins. He lives on Mawloo-poon — ( 1881 ) 
SAN-TA-FOO — 

See Sanda 

S ARAY-D AU-GYEE — 

These are assistants to the woon-douks, the term literally means “great 
royal scribes ” They axe from 8 to 10 in number, they are in fact the 
secretaries to the Hlwot-daw, and their business is to record its proceedings 
SAVA-MATTEE — 

A sawbwa of the Kan-loung Kachins He lives on the See-hnm (snowy) 
mountains — (1881 ) 

SAWADY— 

Is a miserable village of abont 40 houses It is under the protection of the 
Phonkan sawbwa, who also for a yearly payment of salt protects the village 
of Ywa-thit, situated about three-quarters of a mile to the north on the 
high bank of a email creek called Theng-leng, which floats into the Irra- 
waddy between high alluvial hanks The village of Sawady is defended by 
a double bamboo palisade, and a similar palisade runs along the narrow path 
dividing the two rows of houses Sawady and Ywa-thit are both small 
emporiums for trade, whither the resort to procure fish and salt. 
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and they bring bamboo to be floated down the river , they are also port* for 
the trade to the interior Around, etretohe* a vast plain, bounded by the 
distant hills, profusely covered with forest and jungle, sometimes of under- 
wood, sometimes of thick grass, 15 feet high, with frequent swamps, which 
in the wet season are covered with water — ( Anderton ) 

SAWBWA — 

A Shan prince or governor 
SAY-LAY— 

A small stream 
8AY-PA-DAINE — 

A village situated on the west bank of the Irrawaddy — (Yule ) 

SECHUEN— 

“ A province of Yunnan It has a population of some 80,000,000, and con- 
tains some dozen cities of the first order It produces silk of better quality 
and more abundantly, I was informed by the Chinese of BLamo, than any 
other province Its teaas also superior and abundant It furnishes rhubarb, 
musk, and several other drugs, and many of the minerals found in Yun- 
nan ” — ( William* ) 

SEE-HNIN POON— 

“ Snowy mountain," situated about lat 20“ 80 , long 97° 85' The Kan- 
loung Kachin sawbwa, Sara-matee, lives here 
SEE-KEE-LOHIT— 

Name applied to Irrawaddy by the Mishmis and hill tribes near its source 

SEHAN — 

Is a small town of three hundred houses, surrounded by numerous large 
villages in the Kachm hills 

SERPENTINE — 

This mineral, otherwise called ophite, when pure is a hydrons magnesium 
silicate, containing more water but less silica than tale The proportions 
of these constituents respectively are sibca 4-3 48, magnesia 43*48, water 
13 04 = 100 Iron peroxide is generally present in varying proportions, 
and there are traces of other coloring matters which give to this mineral 
such varied and often such beautiful hues There are numerous varieties of 
serpentnei , the so-called noble or precious serpentine is partially tranaluoent, 
the fibrous, foliated, poreellamc, and resin like varieties are distinguished 
by various names The fibrous varieties, which are called chrysolite, &c , 
resemble asbestos , but as they contain a considerable quantity of water, 
they arc not applicable to the same purposes 

Though, on account of its comparative softness, serpentine may easily he 
distinguished from jade, it is often mistaken for it 

Burma serpentine is exceedingly abundant in parts of British Burma, 
being found associated with the rocks of both the Axial and Negrais groups, 
and it accompanies the latter in their extension southwards into the Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands 

Some mines of serpentine are situated on the north of the lake Eng-daw- 
gyee, eight or nine miles distant, the tract of country in which the serpentine 
i* found extending 18 or 20 miles 

In the district of Mogonng m Upper Burma a green, translucent and 
very hard stone (called by Crawford and Pemberton “ noble serpentine”) is 
dug by the Shans and Kachins, and largely purchased by the Chinese for 
exportation to their own country, where it fetches an extravagant pnoe 
(probably on account of some supposed talismamo or detective virtues), and is 
manufactured intocups, bracelets, &c The value of this trade is represented 
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by respectable Chinese at Amarapoora to reaeh from six to ten t*kh» of 
ticals per annum 

At particular Beacons of the year there Are about 1,000 men employed in 
digging for serpentine , they are Bormans, Shane, Chinese Shane, and Sing, 
phoos These people each pay a quarter of a tacal a month for being allowed 
to dig at the mines, and the produce of their labour is considered their own. 

The hills formed of serpentine may be distinguished at a distance by 
their barrenness, they appear to support little except grass and a few 
hushes The greenstone hills, on the other hand, are covered with luxuriant 
forest In all probability lie serpentine and greenstone outbursts were 
ongmally the same, or nearly the same, and the former rock has undergone 
a chemical change 
SHA-DAW— 

A village about half a mile north of Ywa-zee Population about 400 

A little above this village is a large stream which is deep towards the 
-month and breast-high where crossed if proceeding to Myin-gyan. — ( Native 
informal *) », 1881 ) 

SHA-GWAY— 

A village m the district of Smgoo and Kyouk-myoung There were 40 hnusee 
in 1887 — (Bayfield ) 

SHAG-WAN— 

A fort , the Burmans call it Hia-kw&ng or Hsia-kwan 
SHANS— 

The people called Shans are a section of the great Tai race, which spreads 
by one name or another from the valley of Assam m the west over nearly 
the whole of further India, and far into the interior of China 

These people who, inhabit generally the northern and eastern hill tracts 
of Ava and the western districts of Yunnan, and who have at the present 
day no distinguishing national name as a whole, such as the Gaos, the 
Abors or Siamese, were formerly members of one extensive country com- 
posed of several states or provinces, dependent on a central kingdom, the ruler 
of which held paramount power over all 

A native name for this collection of states seems to be wanting, but the 
paramount kingdom, being the house of the branch of the Shans called 
Man, was named by them Mung mau, or “ the country of the Mau ” 

In Burma the classical name of Kusambi, one of the most celebrated cities 
of anoient India, was applied to it This word is also held to be a Burmese 
combination, “ Ko-Shan-pyee ” signifying “ nine Shan states ” At some 
periods Mung-mau was composed of nine provinces or marngs, though 
usually of ten 
These were— 

li Hong man. I 4. Mung la. I 7 Si Knen-t 

2 Mung ta 5 Banda. I 8 Mamies. 

S Mung wun. I 6 Mung-ea.* I 9 Bei fan. 


The Peking Gazette of 80th August 1878 gives eleven Shan states, all 
subject to Yung chang-foo — 

1 Mcng bng (a prefecture) 

2. Wan ben (a department) 

8 Chen king (a department). 

4. Tuen yay (»wbwaehip) 

6 Lnngcnwin (lamwiahip.) 


1 1 Mung mau (savbwaship) 


9 Mans the (eawbwmship) 
10 Nan-ben (aawbwaahip) 


• Aturwarda divided Into HoBa and La-Sa, | t Hot to be tetartifled. 




The Mampuns knew Mung-man as the kingdom of Bong or Bong, gad 
possibly m some instances may have used the name of Pong in the more 
extended sense for the entire country or collection of states 

The position and boundaries of the ten maings of Kusambi may be assumed 
to embrace the modern Chinese Shan states (2 the same names, and also to 
have extended further towards the east than these , perhaps as far as the 
Salween. 

The northern boundary is nowhere distinctly mentioned, hut was probably 
adjacent to the Mishmi country The eastern is Baid to have been the 
Cambodian river, while the west and sonth, according to Mnng-man and 
Mogoong annals, were believed to he hounded by the nine arms of the sea, 
beginning m the west on the borders of Bengal, and extending to the east 
beyond the territory of the Ayudia Shans in Siam This boundary cannot he 
accepted, as it would include the whole of Burma and Siam in the Man 
dominions, which was never the case even m its most flourishing daye 

Its approximate extent may he estimated by the chief maings or depend- 
encies embraced by it at ordinary times of ite independence 


These were — 

L Mogoung 
2 Mongyeng 
8 Khaneti. 
i M onay 
6 Thien nee. 
6. Eimgma. 


7 Using rasing 

8 Mamg-sung 

9 Mamg-sem 

10 Kiang hung (Kyoung gyeeor Cheiloo) 

11 Kiang tung 

12 Mung mat (Momiet) 


Mr Klaproth supposes the Shane to he of Tartar origin, but if they be, the 
period of their migration into the Shan provinces must be very remote, 
since all traces of their original language have been lost Captain Hannay, 
from whom the above is taken, says “ The Shans of Yunnan and of Burma 
point to that part of Thibet lying to the north and east beyond the sources 
of the Irrawaddy as the original country, which they call Moung fan or 
Phang, and is the Phong, Bong, or Pong mentioned in the chronicles 
quoted by Dr Taylor as belonging to the Munipuns or Kathay branch of 
the Shan race, and hitherto considered as situated in the province of 
Mogonng ” He adds, however, that neither the Ahom or Shan chronicles 
show that any branch of the Shan race came into Assam previous to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century 


Names by which the Shays Aim Siamese abb Known to somb or tbm 

JTEISHBOUB1SO KATTOKS 


Shans 

By the Barmans 
By the Chinese 
By the Mam puns 
By the Assamese 
By the Kachins 
By themselves 


Shan or Shyan. 

Pa-I valley barbarians. 
Kapo (Kubbo) Pong 
Sam. 

Sam. 

Tai, or, Kun. 


By the Bormans 
By the Chinese 
By the Assamese 
By themselves 


Siamese. 

Yadis Shyan. 
Sien lo. 
Yirtara. 

Tai or Htau 


The Shans have no era, but, like the Chinese and other allied raoes, oount 
their time by means of cycles of 60 years 
clrrooolo8 7 The Chinese, who date their cycles to oommenoe 


so far hack as 2637 bo, are probably the originators of the system, and the 
rest their dumpies 
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In the Chinese scheme there we ten so-oalled “ stems " end twelve 
** branches," the former being combined m couplets m order to form, five 
multipliers to the latter, winch are named after twelve ordinary animals. In 
the Tiaotian, Annamite, and Siamese schemes the twelve branches are named 
after animals in the same way as the Chinese, though the animals are not till 
precisely the same. 


ChtMM- 

tad Annamite 

Hums* 

1 Bat 

Bat 

Bat. 

2 Cow 

Ox 

Ox 

$ Tiger 

Tiger 

Tiger 

4. Babbit (hare) 

Hare 

Hare 

6 Dragon 

Dragon 

Great dragon. 

€ Snake 

Snake 

Little dragon 

7 Horse 

Horse 

Horse 

B. Sheep (goat) 

Goat 

Goat. 

£ Monkey 

Monkey 

Monkey 

10 Cock 

Cock 

Cook 

11 Dog 

Dog 

Dog 

12 Bear 

Big 

Big 


Six John Bownng speaks of the Siamese cycle as composed of a fivefold 
repetition of the twelve names arranged in decades, the first commencing 
with the rat and ending with the cock , the Becond beginning with the dog 
and ending with the goat , and so on regularly to the sixth decade 

This is probably the way with the Laotians, and certainly with the North- 
ern Slums 

In the Shan books the cycle is altogether ignored, and neither name nor 
number is recorded , it is therefore impossible to fix a date from their annals 
direct, and without having recourse to ulterior facts as starting points 
The length of each king’s reign is carefully preserved, and forms the 
main basis on which to reckon the dates 

The Man Shans appear from the Burmese books to have a legend assigning 
their origin to the earliest period of Burmese history, and indeed to a common 
parentage with the latter people. It is as follows 
About 300 yean before the birth of Oaudama, or 933 b o , a Sakya prince 
called Abbi Raja arrived from Kapilavastu by way of Arakan, and 
founded the city of Pagan (called Thmdue and Thantaya-myo) on the left 
hank of the Irrawaddy ^ 

He had two sons, whose Burmese names were Kang-gyee and Kang-ngay 
(elder and younger Kang), and at his death the former retired to Andean 
and became king of that oountry , whilst Kang-ngay snooeeded his father 
at Pagan, and in his torn was snooeeded by 81 of his lineal descendants, 
whose names are given m the Burmese record, but no dates. 





'JSe'Urtofc thaw, or S8rd from Abb Baja, wu one Beniaka, who reigned, 
roughly speaking, about the oouMnenoement of the religious era, or partly 
daring' Gaudmma's lifetime In hu reign a Chinese army invaded hu 
country, captured Pagan, destroyed it, and obliged him to take refuge at 
Malay nearly opposite Sampenago 

Here he shortly after died, and hu people were broken up into three divi- 
sions One of these remained at Malay under Beuiaka’s queen, Naga Sing, 
a second wandered towards the south and was absorbed by the Pm, a section 
of the Barmans, while the third migrated eastwards and became Shane, 
forming the nineteen original Shan states 

After the Chinese had retired from Pagan, one Dhaja Baja, another prince 
of Kapilavastu, came from India, married the widow Naga Sing, and re- 
built the capital immediately beyond the north wall of the old city This 
was the Tagonng of the Bnrmans, and the Tai-tung-kung of the 8 hens, 
and the date of its foundation given by the Bormans u 623 b o , and by the 
Shane 610 b o After this there are no dates or numbers of generations 
recorded with any certainty, bnt Dhaja Raja's dynasty appears to have 
ruled at Tagoung until K on-lung displaced it and put hu son Ai-Kun-lung 
on the throne Thu probably occurred about a generation after the year 
608 ad 


Man Skant — 

The Man Shans claim desoent from two sons of the gods Kun-lung and 
Kun-lai Loung-goo, a mortal, became servant to both brothers They 
in return for his services gave him the country of Mithila to govern 
Mithila u the Pah name for Muug-chay or Yunnan. 

Loung-goo, on arriving at Mithila, founded the oapital of Mung-chay, 
and commenced his rule in 608 ad He died after 00 years’ reign, and 
was suooeeded by his son Chau poo, who also reigned 00 years Hu descend- 
ants reigned for 200 years, when a relation of the same race, named Tway- 
no-ngan-m aing, suoceeded to the throne, and, together with hu other 
descendants, retained it for 160 years, or till a d 1038 Here the Shan records 
have Loung-goo altat Chau ti-kan 

Kun-lung and Kun-lai having quarrelled, the former determined to abandon 
hu claim to the kingdom in the Shway-lee valley, and to found a new one 
for himself He accordingly moved westward, and crossing the Irrawaddy, 
he arrived at a place near the Ooroo tributary of the Chin dwin, where 
he founded a city called Mung-kamg Mung-nyoung, and sometimes called 
Mung-koung, bnt must not be confounded with Mogoung (Mung-konng) 
From this place he sent forth hu seven sons or relations to be rulers of the 
neighbouring states as follows ■ — 


1 Aing Kan lung 

2 Knn pha 
8 Kan ngoo 

A Kan kwot-phs 
5. Knn-la 

6 Kan ths 

7 Knn-so 


King of Tu tang kung or Tagonng 
King of Mo-ngyeng (Mnng nyoung) 

King of Lamang tsi t.e , La boon near Zirnmay Yearly 
tribute 300 elephant*. 

King of Yun lung or Mong rung 

King of Mong kola or Kabi on a western tributary of 
the Chin-dwm. 

TTing of Ava. (Probably Homietu meant, tapaoially aa 
% ruby mine i§ aaid to nave nu tted at bit capitaL) 
King of modem Mong nyoung on or near the Ooroo. 


Knn so reigned 26 years, from 008 to 038 A.D , Chan-sen-san (a son) 
reigned 19 years, from 633 to 062 a d , Chaw-kun-jan (a son) reigned 16 

a 31 



year*, from 664 to 667 us , Ohun-kaa-^aa (a ion) reigned 11 yean, from 
667 to 678 a d. Thus Kan -long and his posterity reigned at Mung-kaing 
Mong-nyeong for 110 year* 

Meanwhile Kan-lay had founded a capital called Mung-Ri Mnng-Aam at 
a short distance from the left bank of the Sh wav-lay Here he reigned 
for 70 years, and was sncoeeded by his son who ruled far 40 years, hat who 
died without issue m 678 A-D , the 40th year of the Burmese era. The son 
Chau-kon-jun was then created king, and m his person Kun-lung-shin 
became supreme among the Man. 

He was followed by his son, during whose rule the capital Mung-Ei Mung- 
Ttam declined, and became of secondary importance to the town of Ma-kun 
Mung-lung, which was situated on the right bank of the river, and believed 
to he six or seven miles west of the capital This king was succeeded by 
his younger brother Kam sip-pha in 703 A.D , and established his court at 
Ma-kan Mung-lung, thus finally abandoning Mung-Ri Mung-Bam 

During the next 332 years Kam-sip-pha and his descendants appear to have 
reigned m regular succession In 1035 Knn-kwot-pha, a relation of the 
race of Taipong of Yun-lung, was placed on the throne, and established a 
new capital called Chula on the left bonk of the Shway-lee immediately 
opposite Ma-kan Mung-lung 

At this period the dominant ipower m these regions was that of the king 
of New Fagan, Anauratha. Kun-kwot-pWs son is said to have given his 
daughter in marriage to the Pagan monarch. The kings of Man reigned m 
peace and unbroken suooession until the death of Pam yan-pung in a d 
1210, when a third influx of Knn long's posterity occurred This was 
Chau ai-mo-kam-neng, who reigned for ten years, and had two sons The 
first Chau-Kam-pha, the second Sam-loung kun-maing, the most remark- 
able person m the Man history The former succeeded his father in 1220 a d 
SHAN-ENG— 

A village in the district of Kaun-toun There were 20 houses m 1837 — 
( Bayfield ) 

SHAN-LAY-BO— 

A village in the district of Hen-tha-man There were 30 houses in 1837 — 
{liny fie Id ) 

SHAN-PENG— 

A village in the district of Man-lway — {Bayfield ) 

SHAN-PHYOO— 

A village in the district of Than — {Bayfield ) 

SHAN-SHEET — 

A village in the district of Maiza-chyoung 
SHAUK-SAT— 

A village under the chief of the district of Mo-lay — {Bayfield ) 

SHEEN— 

A village in the district of Singoo and Kyouk-myoung There were 60 
houses in 1837 — {Bayfield ) 

SHE-NAY— 

Pleaders These are the most intelligent and active offioers connected with 
the administration of justioe They are described as being tolerably well 
acquainted with the law and its forms, and are occasionally useful and indus- 
trious 
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8HIEN.PA.GAH — 

A thriving town of some four hundred house* situated on the h»«k at 
the Irrawaddy 

A brisk trade is here carried on in fish and firewood for the capital, and 
salt procured from the swamps behind the sterile Sagamg hilla. 
SHlhLBWAY-YUNG— 

A village of the Tisan tribe of Singphoos — (Bayfield, 1837 ) 

SHIN fr-MYBN— 

A village of the Tisan tribe of Singphoos. — ( Bayfield , 1837 ) 
SHITEE-DOUNG — 

A mountain m the Kachin hills, about 200 feet high from the level of the 
camping ground at Ponsee — (Anderton ) 

A village in the district of Smgoo and Kyouk-myonng There were 35 
houses in 1887 — (Bayfield ) 

SH WAY-BAN— 

A village in the district of Smgoo and Kyouk-myoung There were 60 
houses in 1837 — (Bayfield ) 

SHWAY-BAN-KYUN— 

A village m the district of Mo-ngyeng There were 20 houses m 
1887 — (Bayfield) 

SHWAY-ENG— 

A village under the chief of the district of Nga. — (Bayfield ) 
SHWAY-GAO-HYAUTY KAN— 

A village under the chief of the district of Nga 
SH WA Y-GOO-MY O — 

A town situated on the east bank of the Irrawaddy There are about 200 
houses 

SHWAY-HO-KYUN— 

An island on the Irrawaddy, the upper part of which is literally covered 
with pagodas — (Bayfield ) 

8HWAY-KAN — 

A village under the chief of the district of Nga, — (Bayfield ) 

SH WA Y-KONTAIN— 

A village in the district of Smgoo and Kyouk-myoung There were 80 
houses m 1837 — (Bayfield ) 

SHWAY-LEE— 

A deep river, a hundred yards wide, at its junction with the Irrawaddy 
SHWAY-LEE— 

A village in the district of Mya-doung There were 21 houses in 1837 — 
(Bayfield ) 

SHWAY-LON— 

A village in the Nan-yeen district — ( Bayfield ) 

SHWAY-MA-LE— 

A village in the district of Smgoo and Kyouk-myoung There were 100 
houses in 1887 — (Bayfield ) 

SHWAY-MUE-LQNG— 

A high mountain facing Mawphoo “ Prom the summit, a level path 
turning north-east led us to Mawphoo, situated at the extremity of a high 
level basin, marked by two terraces on the northern side, with the Taho 
flowing invisibly in a deep cleft or ravine at the base of the southern hills " 
— (Audereon ) 



8HWAY-MYIN-DIN— 

A null lull, situated east of Yemay-then , w surmounted by * number of pago- 
da* and maaoniy building* From the top there u a fine bird's-eye view of 
the immense expanse of low country sweeping round from the north to west 
and south, and bounded only by the distant honxon. — (Fadden, 1904-65 ) 
SHWAY-MYO— 

A village on the road from Yemay-then to Nyin-gysn. 

BHWAY-NWAY — 

A village in the district of Ha-khan — (Barfield ) 
SHWAY-TA-CHOUNG— 

A stream flowing to the south from the Madeya river , it breaks off above 
the town of Maaeya, and discharges itself into that creek or channel of 
the great river which passes near the Arakan temple, and washes the north- 
eastern corner of Amarapura. — (Yule ) 

SHWAY-TON— 

A village in the district of Singoo and Kyonk-myonng There were 40 
houses m 1887 — (Barfield ) 

8HWAY-TWON — 

A village under the chief of the district of Main-moo — ( Bayfield ) 
SHWAY-ZAR-YAN — 

A large town, situated on the Myit-ngay This town is a great entrepot 
for the barter of the well-known laphet, or wet tea, so largely used throughout 
Burma. Knots of Shans, with great droves of cattle feeding around, 
formed picturesque groupings round the foot of the temple steps and among 
the noble trees adjoining, all waiting here to exchange tea for salt, ffco , for 
their return journey The road leads past here to Thoung-zay, and so on to 
Thee-baw and Thien-nee — (Yule ) 

SHW AY-ZEE-GONE— 

A temple south of Ava 
SHWON-SAY— 

A village under the chief of the district of Mo-mouk — ( Bayfield ) 
SIDAN-LA— 

A village of the La-pae tnbe of Singphooe, situated on the east h ank of the 
Irrawaddy — {Bayfield, 1837 ) 

SIHET— 

A village in the Kaohin hills 
SIKIOBEN — 

A town near Mout-zobo 
81-KROON-KHAN— 

A village of the In -ting tnbe of Singphooe, There were 100 houses 
in 1837 — ( Bayfield ) 

SI-LAN — 

A village of the Moran tnbe of Smgphoos There were 10 houses in 
1837 — ( Bayfield ) 

SILAP-TOO — 

A village of the In-ting tnbe of Smgphoos There were 20 houses 
in 1837 — ( Bayfield ) 

SILAY-MYO — 

A town of 3,000 inhabitants on the left bank of the Irrawaddy 

Yule describee the appearance of the town m 1855 thus “ The mam 
part of the town has lately been enclosed m a bamboo fence , behind it are 
numerous religious buildings of different classes Two or three miles below 



the town wu a large collection of rained temple* nmilar to those rf 
Thabyay-bm, they bear the name of Shen-byeng-sa-gyo (‘ Where the kings' 
bones were met') fro pa a tradition that the body of a king who died ah 
a distance from the capital was met here by the ooortien irom Pagan 
and received the funeral ntee.” — ( Yule ) 

When the British army passed through this place in 1826 it was 
stockaded, but the defences were incomplete, owing to the want of material 
in this open country 

To the east about 2 miles distant are the villages of Ma-gyee-kan 
and Ywa-thaya , at the latter plaoe cattle are particularly plentiful 
Uhe climate here is very dry 

It is the head-quarters of a woon, and is m the Silay district 
There are about 150 carts and bullocks , for these there seems to be little 
cultivation about here About 15 boats of 300 or 400 baskets Houses of 
bamboo and timber Supplies scanty 

The chief feature of Silay-myo is the rock to the north of it. This 
is about a mile long, stretching nearly west and east, and vanes in breadth 
from 200 to 400 or 600 yards It is scored with ravines in places, 
but there is a good expanse of open flat ground available 

In many parts it is precipitous, and the top of the hill hag an average 
height above water in December of 60 or 70 feet, rather more The southern 
end of this hill is about 400 yards long by 200 broad A ravine cuts this in 
two, and to the east another ravine cuts the western from the eastern 
portion This latter is all open ground, and extends eastwards for fully a 
thousand yards with an average breadth of 800 or 400 yards 1 had not 
time to go over this portion, and consequently cannot Bay positively the extent 
of it There are a few pagodas on the plateau, and no trees , the formation is 
sandstone This would make an excellent defensive position, and it is sur- 
prising that the Bunnans have not occupied it When a British force 
advances up the river, this is one of the commanding positions which should 
be held as a station on our bne of communications. — ( MacNeill , 1882 ) 


SIMAH— 

A village of the La-pae tribe of Smgphoos situated on the east of the Irra- 
waddy — ( Bayfield , 1837 ) 

SIM-PitONG — 

A village of the Moran tribe of Smgphoos — ( Bayfield ) 
SIN-BYOO-GYOON — 

It is one of the most important commercial towns, and is said to contain a 
population of 20,000 inhabitants About 10 miles inland is the town of 
Balm Much trade is earned on rut the Aeng pass and Sabn, between 
Arakan and Sin-byoo-gyoon, in jaggery, Bilk cloths, and catechu Sin-byoo- 
gyoon is on the bank of a small river, a couple of miles from its junction 
with the Irrawaddy on the right bank 

In the rains good-sized boats can approach it, but the river steamers halt 
at the village of Kyabin or Chom-yoo 

There is a great deal of paddy cultivation about here, and during the 
floods the country is covered with water for a great distanoe A flat allu- 
vial plain extends from the river right np to the spurs of the Arakan range 
Sen-byoo- gyoon was bufnt by the Burmese army in its retreat in 1825-26 — • 
[MacNetll, 1882.) 

8IN-DEH-WA — , „ 

A village on the Choung-bouk stream, opposite to the village of that name. 



SIN-DOUNG— 

A prominent hill m a direction to the north of ewt from Yem*f-then. 
8ING-JOU— 

A village of the In-ting tribe of Smgphoos There were S house* m 
1887 — (Bayfield ) 

BIN-GOO— 

A commercial town on the left bant of the Irrawaddy It is 5 miles north of 
Bone-ma-yaaa-chouk It contains about 4,000 inhabitants ■ — (Nat urn in- 
formation ) 

"One of the tributary channels enters the Irrawaddy just below Sin-goo 
These channels are canons, being so very wide as apparently to require 
very sudden discharge to fill them, whilst there is no hilly source, the 
general cause of that condition, visible ” — (Yule ) 

The country behind Sin-goo is formed in long gentle slopes or rolls, and 
a groat deal of it is fenced, as if m habitual cultivation Periodical 
droughts, which sometimes last 5 or 6 years, occasionally throws this out of 
tillage, and makes it very barren 

This u the head-quarters of a wood, and is m the Sin-goo district 
The streets are straight and from SO to 40 feet wide There is an open 
space with a kyonng in it, which would hold about 1,000 people. 

The houses are small, of timber and bamboo 

Paddy, seaamnm, cotton, maize, peas and beans, 
are grown 

About 1 50 carts and bnllooks About 60 large 
boats of 500 or 600 baskets 

Rice, paddy, fowls, a few goats, fish (dried and 
fresh), ngapee, peas and beans, salt, chillies, and 


CultiYfctlOO. 


Transport 
8 applies. 


inhabitant*. There are a few Chinamen here , the remainder 

are all Barmans 

On the east side of the town the land is not very good, but on the south 
there is a piece of good land large enough to accommodate about 2,000 people 
SIN-GOO MYO— 

A town of about 500 houses It was onoe a fortified place and the Capital 
of a petty kingdom, m times when Burma was divided into several princi- 
palities The old wall still exists on the east and south, but the west ram- 
part has been earned away by the nver, and other parts are so thoroughly 
destroyed as to be no longer traceable Outside the old wall, now over- 
grown with brushwood and trees, the country appeared to be a fine un- 
dulating park-like tract, studded with numerous topes of noble trees 
Near the south-west corner there is a perfect forest of mango, guava, 
cooosnut, and. ornamental trees, which mark the site of the ancient royal 
garden Sin-goo-myo is prettily situated, on a bend of the nver, immediate- 
ly north of a rooky point of greenstone on the east bank Below this the 
Irrawaddy is of very irregular width, often dividing into several arms 
enclosing large islands, some of them temporary, and bare sandbanks, others 
covered with vegetation, jungles of tall grasses, or even forest growths — 
(Anderson, 1878 ) 

BIN-GOO SAKHAN, oa LAY-BYIN— 

A village on the route from Lay-deah to Hlme-det. 

BIN-LON— 

A village of the Txsan tribe of Smgphoos —(Bayfield, 1837 ) 
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SIPOM— 

A village of the Minp tribe, situated on the western bank of the Itnu 
waddy. — (Bayfield, 1837) 

IN-POUNG-POON— 

A bill in lat. 26* 20', Ion? 97* 85' la-boo-shoung, a sawbwa of 
the Kan-loung Kuchins, lives We 
SIN-THAY— 

A Urge stream, which flows into the Sittang or Poung-lonng at Sm-thay- 
wa-ywa. 

8 IE A — 

A town near Mont-zobo 
SIftANG — 

A village of the Minp tnbe, situated on the western bank of the Irra- 
waddy — Bayfield , 1836 ) 

SIT-GNA — 

A Kachm village 
8IT-KAW — 

A village on Taping nver, lat. 24* 25', long 97“ 4' 

SITOONG-YANG— 

A village of the Minp tnbe, situated on the western bank of the Irra- 
waddy — (Barfield, 1837 ) 

SITTA— 

King of Sampenago 

SIT-THA-BO-GLAY YAY-NAN-GYOUNG — 

Between thiB village and Yaynan-gyoung the cliffs ore much intersected by 

Geological formation. T* 11 , rav * u f ““ d watercourses It is only m 
the low holm-like little valleys that trees are 
seen, where the percolation of the moisture from the nver hanks affords 
sustenance to the roots On the hill tops nothing larger than a shrub can 
be traced Everything is stunted and parched Euphorbias grow luxuri- 
antly and indicate the hot and thirsty soil of the district, while a thinly 
scattered coating of grass barely relieves the and grey of the whole surface. 
SON-G A-LW OT — 

A village under the ohief of the district of Wam-mau — (Barfield ) 
SOO-DAH— 

A small village on the road from Mym-gyan to Yemay-then The approach 
from the north-west is across paddy fields, and very bad It would prob- 
ably be impassable m the rains — (Box all, 1882 ) 

SOO-KAT— 


Soo-kat ferry is in lat 21* 56' N , being about 450 miles from the 
mouth of the nver at Martaban Its elevation is 1,050 feet above the sea- 
level The average inclination therefore of the riverbed is about 2 84 feet 
per mile 

The shores of the nver at Soo-kat are about 240 feet apart at the waters’ 
edge, bat mast be double this distance dnnng the floods that rise to some 
95 feet above the present level m the month of August The ordinary flood 
marks are 60 or 65 feet above the summer level 

The body of water in the river is here flowing swiftly, and tnrbulently 
boiling up, as it were, m places it is very deep (eight or ten fathoms at 
the least) , for some soundings I took at the shore were over seven fathoms 
It was impossible to remain out in the stream without strong ropes and 
anchors. 
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There la no village, but a house or two on the left bank inhabited by tM 
Cany men , indeed, we conld not find a level spot of ground to pitch a •mall 
tent, for there are no banks properly bo called, tbe hills rising directly from 
the shores of the river The shores are irregular, and consist of hard rocks 
with dislocated fragments in heaps, and large sandbanks intervening be- 
tween the more prominent rooky points. This sand, which is of the finest 
gram, is very micaceous and of a grey colour Some the rooks are a 
kind of obsidian, and have the appearanoe of compact Mag as from a fur- 
nace, others are encrnsted with the same Some beds areshaly, slaty, and 
also chloritic, foliated, and contorted , others again are hard and siltcioua 
The several faces of these — indeed, the whole of their exposed surfaces — 
are beautifully polished by the fnotion of the sands Pebbles are very acaroe, 
and only found wedged m the clefts and cavities of the rooks, or as a shingle 
bank near the mouths of the large mountain streams Mostnf the hard 
rocks are eoatod with a peculiar black polish resembling m appearanoe only 
black lead, but is, I believe, an oxide of manganese only 

The ferry men take advantage of a strong backwater on the right side, 
where the river is widest , but just above this the channel is contracted by 
rocks projecting from the right shore, where a two hundred feet oord wifi 
reach across Again, about a quarter of a mile below the ferry, the whole vol- 
ume of water passes between rooks not a hundred feet apart Here the depth 
oould not be ascertained, the velocity of the current being so great, almost 
a rush, noisily chafing its rockbound channel But these rocks are only 
about £0 feet above the present level of the nver, and must be deeply sub- 
merged during the floods They are slaty and somewhat schistose, and might 
readily be removed by blasting The nver winds considerably m these 
parts, and is so shut in by hills that not more than a mile or so is visible 
from any one point The natives (ferry men included) would not venture 
down it by boat or raft at any price They say that coolies can make 
their way down the left bank for many days' journey, and also np the nver 
for about three days to where there is a ferry, and then the pathway is 
continued on the nght bank northerly , but it does not keep to the nver- 
side, but goes inland some distance I was also informed that above, the 
stream runs much swifter and more disturbed, the water nppling m small 
froth wavee — [Salween Expedition — Report ) 

SOUK-KAN— 

A Kachin sawbwa. He lives at Moon-koung-poon 
SOUK-LEE— 

A Kaehm sawbwa of the Kaohmg mountains 
SOUK-MOON— 

A Kachin sawbwa. He lives at Mara hills 
STHONG-YA— 

A village of the Lapae tnbe of Singphoos, situated on the west of the Irra- 
waddy — {Bayfield, 1837 ) 

SUAH-SHEEN— 

A village m the district of Mo-ngyeng There were 40 houses m 1887.— 
{Bayfield, 1837 ) 

SUM-LANG— 

A village of the Minp tribe, situated on the western beak of the Irra- 
waddy —{Bayfield, 1837 ) 
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gUSSKKAS — 

A river north of Bhjuno It u about fifty yards broad, the mu-rent on 
the surface being scarcely perceptible, bat the depth muet be gieet, lor 
within three feet of the w«We edge the 21-feet poleoonld find no bot- 
tom. — (CUmtut WUlutmt ) 
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TADA-OO— 

A village on the road from Mym-gyan to Yemay-then There are aeveral 
pagodas here The approach from the north-weat ie aoroes paddy-field*, 
which extend several miles on either ode. 

A road leads from Tsdo-oo through on opening m the ram parte round An, 
called Hanthawaddy gate, to a pagoda m the north-east comer 
TAGA-DAY— 

A village oonantmg of two clusters of hnts numbering about 40, «»d 
miles north of Kan-gyee-daing Population about 200 
TAGOUNG-DEH (L) — 

A Tillage of 40 small huts, about 11 miles north-east of Palin The popu- 
lation about 120 souls 
TAHLONE— 

A Kaohin village 
TAHMEYLON— 


A village situated on the north of Taping river 
TAHO— 

A branch of the Taping nver which flows from the east-north-east between 
the high hills which appear to bound the valley, but opening farther on, 
enclose the valley of Nantin 
TAKONG— 

A village on the route from Myin-gyan to Yemay-then, lot. 20° lO', 
long 96* V 
TAIiAU — 

The town of Talan stands on the right bank of the May-lem, a large stream 
of from 150 to 320 feet broad, and contains about two hundred house# In 
the vicinity are numerous villages with cultivation — [MacUoi ) 
TA-LAW— 

A village on the Irrawaddy The people wash for gold. 

TALI-FOO — 

A town in Yunnan, the population of which did not in 1868 exoeed 85,000 
He neh plain, walled in by monntains, and with a lake teeming with fish, 
stretching forty miles m length and ten in breadth, maintained a population 
estimated before the war at 400,000 Gamier states that there were 150 
villages, but the old resident numbers them at 258. The mountains to the 
north and south close in upon the lake, and the plain and city are aooearible 
only by two strongly fortified passes — Hiaag-kwang and Hia-kwang, or, as 
the Bormans call them, Shangwan and Shagwan Thus Tab has bean from 
the earliest fames a strong city It was the capital of a kingdom at the 
invasion of Kublai Khan, mid is still regarded by the Thibetans, who make 
pilgrimages to its vicinity, as the ancient home of their forefathers. 
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TAMON— 

A viBag* on thi Taping river with a lam henar 
TA-NOUNG-DAINQ-PYAW.BWEH— 

A village nt tutted on high ground about li mile* from Zeo-gyo oa . Popula- 
tion about 2,000 

Water-supply from wall* — (NaUva information, 1881 ) 

TA-NOUNG-G AI X— 

A Tillage ik miles north-east of Gway-gone Population about 500 
^Jag^ery is manufactured here . — (Native information ) 

A large village on the left bank of the Irrawaddy m l&t 20* 82', long 
04* 56 It is situated in one of the gaps so frequently met with in this high 
sandstone banks, and the only fertile places in this part. In the front ground 
is a large tope of palmyra trees, then a little paddy cultivation, and a good 
deal of hare ground behind The spires of many pagodas tower shore the 
trees, and from forty to fifty boats lie along the bank, which is of firm day 
What appears to be the dry bed of a stream bounds the village to the south, 
and palmyras extend along it But little paddy or other crops appear to he 
raised here. To the north of the pagodas, and between them and the nver, 
are the houses of the village About 100 can be seen from the nver, but 
this number must be far exceeded, for palmyra grovee and pagodas extend 
far- inland 

A couple of miles to the back of the town the country appears dry and 
brown, with here afad there stupe of foliage. Sandstone cliffs form the 
banks, m many cases rising abruptly from the water — [MacNaxll, 1881 ) 
TAPING — 


The Taping nver issues from the Kaohin hills about IB miles east-north-east 
of Bhamo, near the site of the ancient Shan town of Sampenago, or the "Old 
Bhamo " It is thenceforth a quiet nver, of a breadth varying from a hundred 
yards to half a mile (now and then enclosing islands half a mile or more in 
length between its channels), end of depth sufficient, even in the driest 
seasons, to give passage the whole way to boats drawing two or three feet 
of water, and often showing no bottom at two fathoms In the freshes it 
rises some 16 feet or more and overflows its banks After a moderately 
winding course, the Taping reaches the great nver at Snseenah, a ooupla 
of miles north of Bhamo 
TAB-GOON— 

A village on the road from Yemay-then to Nyin-gyan The country is 
well cultivated, and for Burma thickly populated. The road from the 
north is bad and muddy in places 
TA-8AING — 

The village of Ta-saing consists of ten Kachin huts The inhabitants 
cultivate toungyas They grow poppies and make opium The men wear 
yraist-olottn , the women also wear waist-cloths, which they tie round bke 
waist-bands. Above, they wear short jackets with short sleeves , at the waist 
thsfy wear girdles of oownes threaded on rattan. On the neck they Wear 
whrUt and rod latrtav beads. Above the calf up to the knee <tbey wear 
hoops pf rattan, dyed black. On the head they wear turbans of coarse 
cotton doth. 


TAT-SIN— 

A^rillage situated on the left bank of the Salween nver, 1st. 21° 4#, long -1 


m 


TAY-GOUNG— 

Arm*& oo the route from to Yemay-tte* kfc 80» 8', 1~* 

TAZBE-YIN— 


Thaw two nflages extend about 1.000 paoes. 

TA-ZOO — 

A null village of about 20 boon* on the road from Myin-gyan, 79 miles 
distant from the former place 

The approach to it is across paddy-fields, and a little before reaching it 
a fi ne well of water 10 or 12 feet m diameter u passed 
TETHONE — 


A town on the route from Temay-then to Thien-nee 
TH ABEA-DOUN G — 

Hill east by north of Temay-then. 
THA-BOUNG— 


A village one mile north of Pa- to, and oonsuts of two clusters of hots, 
about 60 in number Population about 800 
THA-BY AY-BIN — 

A village on the left bank of the Irrawaddy and on the right hank of 
the Pmwa-choung, about &t miles north of layuan-gyoung It contains 
about 1,000 inhabitants Within a mile or two north-west of this place 
is Zoung-gyan, a village of 60 hots J aggery u manufactured m these 
villages 

The stream is fordable near the town at a depth of 2 feet. — {Nabs* 
information, 1881 ) 

The buildings at Tha-byay-bm are reported by Captain Yule to be numer- 
ous, and had an air of great antiquity They are entirely of bnok, and the 
vaults and walls were plastered. 

The hills, which at a distance of two or three miles below Thayetmyo 
Thsjet-myo to Zoning approach the nver and form steep ridges along its 
gju-doung banks, are, near the station, separated from it by a 

wide plain some miles in breadth. Winding round in a broken ndge to the 
west, they again form a higher, more marked, and broken range opposite 
to Mesaday 

They are throughout composed of sandstones and shaly beds of the same 
general character as those forming the ridges to the 
Geological formation. g^th of Thayetmyo Prom this the wooded 
and irregular hills extend up to Zoung-gyan-doung 

On the eastern bank the oountiy is less elevated and undulating Narrow 
flats nobly clothed with vegetation extend here and there between the nver 
and the hills 

THABYAY-DAN— n „ J 

This fort is strongly oondemned by writers in the Rangoon G amt is 
The first say* it is commanded by the pagoda of Shway-jayet, which he 
would prefer for purposes of fortification 

“ A single mountain gun hoisted to the pagoda would make the fort unten- 
able The faces are polygonal, un flanked, and without ditches. Cow* 
can walk on the wall itself, which is rendered acoeasible by a gentle slope 
Tin. u apparently confirmed by the ex-Engineer officer _ “ There is noaooee- 
sory d irfan no in front of the mam work, says the military oorresrponden^, 
as u customary where a work is constructed without a ditch At this fort 
there is nothing, no platforms for cannon, snd no traverses to protect them 



bom *a enfilading fir* which would qtackly disable them Am 
Ou g UH W tor projectile* near the pose, *o that the artillerymen would 
have to pMetoaaafro from lha main "f""* exposed to fire. The fort 
might be ploughed up by projectile*, there being no parade* or parapet 
to protect the gunner* from reveme fire, and no shelter for the gueman. 
The gate placed in the north side in eight of the river u defended by a 
traveree which u too short , it ihonld have been on the eeet aide. It* 
present position is bad and it* traoe ndwulous. The fort is a oortly maa* 
of bnok destined to beoome a trap for (hell m oaee of an attack, ana a pit 
m which to drown the garrison in the rainy season One day or other a 
nee in the Irrawaddy will infallibly carry it away ” 

The ex-Engineer officer adds that " the interior slope of the parapet is 
above 8 feet, and the soldiers from inside cannot see to fire on the enemy 
outside.” Colonel Horace Browne make* the ame remark about the 
height of the parapet, which would require 7 -foot men to fire over them 

THAMAU-BIN— 

The first defile of the Irrawaddy commences here Dr Anderson, who 
visited it in 1868, gives the following description “ This portion of the river 
commences a few miles above Bhamo, and extends for 25 miles nearly to 
Tsenbo Between these two points the river flows under high, wooded 
banks. At the lower entrance the ohannd is 1,000 yards wide, but gra- 
dually narrows to 600, 200, and even 70 yards, as the parallel ranges 
approach each other As we asoended, the hills rose higher and closed in, 
rising abruptly from the stream and throwing out a (accession of grand 
rooky headlands We moored for the night off a Phwon village, standing 
on a cliff 80 feet high, jnst above the first so-called rapids The next day 
after we had proceeded about 7 miles we came to a reach in which the 
river flowed sluggishly between two high oomcal hills, which seemed to 
present no outlet 'Hie quiet motion and deep olive blaek hue of the 
water suggested great depth (Bayfield found no bottom at 26 fathoms) 
This reach extended for li miles, with a breadth of 260 yards, dosing m 
at the upper end, when the channel is broken up by rooks jutting out 
boldly ana approaching each other within 80 yards A pagoda, apparent- 
ly of great age, perched on a small isolated rock rising about 46 feet from 
the stream, seemed to indicate the limit of the rising of the water This 
rocky reach stretches a mile m a north-north-west direction, and termi- 
nates abruptly in an elbow from which another dear Teach overhung by 
precipitous but grassy hills extends east-north-east. This bend of the 
river is one of the mod dangerous parts owing to the numerous insulated 
greenstone rocks which stretch across it, exposed 20 feet or more in 
February Owing to the sudden bend, the current rushes between them with 
great violenoe The body of water pouring through the narrow gorge most 
in the rams be enormous and of ternfio power The navigation with the 
present obstacles unremoved would be impossible for river steamers, but 
engineering skill could speedily render the waterway practicable, if desired, 
for traffic." 

THAIMON— 

A small village on the route from Lay-deah to Taoaw ferry Water about 
half a mile distant 

THAMA-KAN— 

A village on the route from Temay-tben to Lay-dsah-myo , 1st. 20° 47', 
long 9fl Q 4S' 



THAMAN— 

A nver toinmg Chin-dwm. 

than-bJutaTwa— 

A Tillage u the Kotha district. In 1887 then wen SO houses (BtrfUid 1 

than-daw-zen— k y 

l%e word signifies “noeiren of the royal voice ” They reoord the dea- 
aurns of the Hlwot-daw as well as the Saray-daw grass ('great royal 
writers ’), and an writers attached to the royal household 
They oonrey orders from the king to the Hlwot-daw When sack a mes- 

senger enters the Hlwot-daw, all turn towards the throne j whilst the Than- 
daw-cen kneels before it, and all perform the ‘ shekho.’ • 
THA-NGAY-DAW— 

A Tillage 2J miles north from Byoo-kan. It consists of about so huts A 
cart road oonnecta it with Byoo-kan. Population about 250 A road la said 
to lead from hence to the river 

Three miles north-east of this an three villages named Pay-kone, Tehdaw- 
ya, and Nagyaw-ya. These an situated m a line extending for It miles 
Betel is moon cultivated in these villages, and paddy is also grown to some 
extent. 

THAYET-KONE— 

A village on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, one mile north of Let-pan-ehay- 
baw — (Native information, 1881 ) 

THEKYO-GOUNG- 

A village situated on the east hank of the Irrawaddy 
THEMBAW-ENG— 

A village on the Irrawaddy south of Bhamo 
THEM-PA-LET— 

A village of 8 or 10 houses, 56 miles from Myin-gyon on the rood to Ye- 
may-then Surrounding oountry dry scrub jungle Good water from a 
large deep well 
THEN G-LEN G — 

A small creek which flows into the Irrawaddy 
THEN-GYOUNG — 

A small village situated on the east bank of the Irrawaddy 
THIEN-NEE— 

Shan town m Upper Burma. Was entirely destroyed in 1864 
THIEN-YWA — 

A village li miles north from Gyoke-bin 
THI-GYAIN— 

A town in the district of Bhamo Is situated on the right bank of the Irra- 
waddy, opposite to the village of Myadoung on the left. 

THIN-GA-DAW— 

A village on the west bank of the Irrawaddy m lat 28* 45', long 95* Coal 
is fauna near this place 
TH1T-TOUK — 

A village 1J miles east of Atet-hnym Indian-com cultivated. 
THET-TOUK-TWA-MA— 

A village one mile above Thit-touk village Indian-oorn cultivated 

THOO-GYEE— 

The headman of a township or village. The word literally means "big 
man,” or "chief man * He would be called o ffici al ly “ Ywa-thoe-gyee." 



THOOM-MER-GYEE— 

A village on the Mym-gyan-Yamay-then road, about 494 miles from the 
former town. Water-supply good from three or four well*. Cm head- 
man of this place u a thoogyee. 

Thoung-ban— 

A village in the Ka-th* district. In 1337 there were SO houses. — (3*9- 

/*«) 

TfN-GYAY GYAT— 

A hu^e YiUajjje of Toung-yos and Toong-thooe , lat 20* 50', long 96* 45 

A village on the load from Banong to Mandalay The oountry about la 
thickly inhabited — ( Rtckardton ) 

TOUNG— 

A village in the Katlia district. In 1837 there were 30 honaee — (Barfield ) 
TOUNGA-MOUK-KHIAUN— 

A river falling into Chin-dwm 
TOUNG-DAN— 

A stream flowing into Sitteng or Poung-loung 
TOUNG-DAN-GOO-SAKHAN— 

Halting place on the route from Toangoo to Nyin-gyan, situated on the 
bank of the Tonng-dan stream, a tributary of the Sittang or Ponng-lonng 
TOUNG-DWEN— 

A considerable island on the Irrawaddy named after a village inland on the 
east bank, which gives its name to a small distnot The island is covered 
•with fine trees Above this the river narrows to 1,200 or 1,300 yards, with 
high, wooded banks on each side, and so continues for two or three miles, 
when Malloon is reached 
TOUNG-DWEN— 

A village situated on the east bank of the Irrawaddy 
TOUNG-DWEN-GYEE (TOUNG-GWEN)— 

An inland town about 26 miles east of Magway There is said to be a fort 
here called Onng zaya, similar to that of Kolee-gone, and garrisoned by 800 
men — ( Native information ) 

The country around Tonng-dwen is said to be productive It is watered 
Cultivation by the Karen-choung and the Yen-choung, two 

of the largest tributaries of the Irrawaddy from 
this side, and large crops of nee and cotton are raised over its extensive 
▼alleys 

Villages are numerous in the plain around Tonng-dwen (99 in number 
according to the Burmese acoount), and of these one 
is said to contain 700 houses, and four others from 
300 to 450 Cart roads lead from this town to Patanagd, Magway, and 
Yaynan-gyoong 

It is the chief town of the district of the same name, which is separated 
from Yemav-then on the east by the watershed range of hills extending from 
north to south, which separatee the Sittang valley and the Irrawaddy from 
near Pegu upwards. — {MacNedl ) 

TOUNG-GOUP— 

A nver joining the Chin-dwm 
TOUNG-HLA— 

< A district. Beyond the little ridge is the Pan-Ion vale, lat 20* 4 T, long 
*8* 48' 
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TOUNG-HLA— 

Avafley, is enclosed along the east e»de by a steep scarp and roeW fa,*, oon- 
surtaag at bed* of a fine grained redduh sandstone of no grant hirdnnsn 
though the bedding u well preserved Overlying these is a thick bad of 
calcareous breccia, the fragments oontamed being often large There was 
•aid to be much limestone also oat to the eastward. At tbs base of this 
•carp near the village there is a calcareous or so-called "petrifying" 
spring, and the ground round about it consist* of calcareous tufa deposited 
from the water This tufa is worked and much used m the bcnidmg of 
pagodas, &c 
TO UN G-HLA — 

A small stream which flows to the north, but further down it winds to the 
right, and bending round runs southward down the mam valley into the 
Nyoung-yway-eng 
TOUNG-HMOO— 

' The public executioner ’ He is generally attached to each principal court 
with a band of branded ruffians. 

TOUNG-TAMAN— 


A lake sooth of Amarapoora. 

TO UN G-TATE — 

A village in the Shan states on the route from Yemay-then to Thien-nee, 
situated on the top of the range that bounds the south of the Ist-sheo valley 
TOUNG-THA— 1 

A stockaded town on the Myin-gysn — Nyin gyan road It u the head- 
quarters of a magistrate Great quantities of toddy palms grow about the 
town, from which the people make toddy, which they drink freely The 
water-supply is bad — (Boxall, J86S) 

It is 29 miles distant from Myin-gyan 
TOW-CHAR-NEE— 

A village in two groups, one on a slight elevation on the road from 
Yemay-then to Nyin gyan. There is much paddy cultivated about here, 
and plenty of cattle and carts. The surrounding country ]g an open 
plain The headman is a thoogyee Hie water-supply is good, and is 
procured from two wells, which have always water — ( Boxall , 1883 ) 
TTJMAUN — 

A village near Mont-zobo 
TUM-MEE-GAN— 

A small village 461 miles from Myin-gyan on the road to Yemay-then 
Water-supply from two wells at the north entrance to the village, where 
also there is a good nyat 
TUPPEN— 

A village on the Chin -d win 
TURRAEAE— 

A small stream on the road from Banong to Mandalay Hus a the halting 
plaoe between Ban-eato and Pam , — (£ teiardton ) 


u 

UNGO-CHING RANGE OF HILLS— 

Dr Brown thus describes this range i “ The range of hills called by the 
Mam puns Ungo-ching, although it looked a low one, was fo und higher 
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than anticipated, u otter three parallel ranges were found after the first 
ndae wee reached. The highest pert of the range of hilk sraet hare been 
at least 2,000 feet above the valley The crossing of this range of hills wee 
the moet fatiguing put of the whole journey, as the road wae rery steep, 
narrow, and bad The heat in Apnl is very great, and water eearoe. The 
jungle wae quite open on this range, but it was apparently uninhabited 
near the point creased, and no cultivation was anywhere Been, Teak trees 
wsre plentiful on the range From the commencement of the aaoent to 
the eastern crest of the hills is 7 or 8 miles Here another and huger 
valley is seen covered m patches with forest, and towards the south an 
extensive tract of swampy and grass land with scattered damns of trees, 
and closing the valley m that direction a low range of jungly tolls " 

Of the routes across* the 'Ungo-ching range, there are five between Monfoo 
and the May-lang, and three between the hitter and the southern extremity 
of the K am hat division. 

Of the five first all are practicable for light armed troops and coolies (laden), 
hut none for laden oattle, except the most northers, which leads from 8am- 
jok to Manfoo (Malphoo on map), and a seoond freon Khong-dong to Huee- 
lao on the right bank of the King thee 

The total distance from Kong-aong to Haeo-lao is 40 miles, which may be 
made in four marches 

Of the three routes south of the Maglang, the first leads from Weetop across 
the Ungf-ching hills to the confluence of the Maglang and Ning-thee rivers 
The seoond, by which the British officers in Manipur have always tra- 
velled,, extends from Saro-woon-ting-kol flat. 03* 57^11 long 94’ 24") to 
Sanayachil ghftt The third from Khambat to the mouth of a small nala 
about 2 miles below Gendah t By this latter route Alompra advanoed m 
1 758 to the conquest of Manipur, and it is represented by the natives of the 
country as a good one 

The Ungo-ching hills wherever t rav e rsed by these routes may be crossed 
in three easy or two forced marches J 


w 

WA-BO-CHYOUNG— 

A village in the district of Chyonng-donng — {Bayfield ) 
WAIN-LOO-LENG— 

A village in the distnot of Eng-tau-gyee. — [Bayfield ) 

WA-JAH— 

A village of the Minp tribe on the western bank of the Irrawaddy 
—(Bayfield ) 

WAL-LAH— 

A village of the Tuan tribe of Singphoos — (Bayfield ) 

WAM-MOO — 1 

A village of the La-poe tube id Singphoos mi the east of the Irrawaddy 
— (Barfield ) 

WA-PHY-TOUNG— 

A village in the district of Smgoo and Kvouk-myoung Thera were 100 
houses m 1887 — (Bayfield ) 


• Psnbwton, X M IMW, 57 | fOrJUndst 
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WARON-KOUN— 

A Tillage in the district of Man-loo — (Bayfield ) 

W AT-TEE — 

The^qaeen of Sitta, the founder and first king of Sampenago — (Anderton ) 

A Tillage of the La-pae tribe of Singphoos on the west of the Irrawaddy 
— (Bayfield ) 

WAY-LA— 

A mountain 3,000 feet high A day’s journey north of Sampenago 
— (Axderton ) 

WAY-LA-THA— 

The son of queen Wattee 
WAY-LON— 

A village m the district of Man-kay — ( Bayfield ) 

W E-GYLE — 

A Tillage in the district of Mo-ngyeng There were 10 houses in 1837 — 
(Bayfield) 

WE-GYIH — 

A Tillage in the district of Srngoo There were 100 houses in 1837 — 
(Bayfield ) 

WE-MA— 

A Tillage under the chief of the district of Nga 
WEN-HMOO— 

The governor of the palace gate. 

WET-DO— 

A village under the chief of the diatnot of Nan Inn — (Bayfield ) 
WE-THA-LI KOUN— 

A village in Bhamo district — (Bayfield ) 

W ET-MA-SOOT-MY O — 

A village on the right bank of the Irrawaddy in the Magway diatnot , 1st 
£0* 12 , long 9o* i' It contains about 40 houses of timber and bamboo 
The headman is a thoo-gyee 

c Paddy, sesamum, tobacco, peas and beans, maize, 

and a little cotton 

Supplies A few fowls, nee paddy, peae and beans, oil, 

w and ghee 

Tmiuport Bullocks about 160 Carts about 30 

WE-WA— 

A village under the chief of the district of Nga. 

WEY-THOO— 

A village of the Minp tnbe on the western bank of the Irrawaddy — 


A village of 
( Bayfield ) 

WI-GRAN — 


A village of the Tisan tnbe of Singphoos — (Bayfield ) 

WlLIi-OPE — 

A village destroyed last year of the Tisan tnbe of Singphoos —(Bayfield, 
1837) 

WIL-TT-TO — 

A Tillage of the Tuan tnbe of Singphoos 
WOO-BYA— 

A village of the Tuan tnbe of Singphoos 
WOO-LO-BHOOM— 

A village of tbs Minp tnbe on the western bank of the Irrawaddy — 
(Bayfield ) . „ 
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WOON-DOUK— 

The woon-dook is a deputy of the woon-gyee The word sig nifies “ the 
prop of the bearer of the burden " 

The woon-douks, although they art m the eonneil, do not deliberate or 
vote Whatever business they traniaet u in the name of their superiors, 
but in this capacity they do a great deal. 

The woon-aonks have their assistant*, called aaray-daw-gyee, literally 
“ great royal scribes ” 

WOO-NGAN— 

A village of the La-pae tribe of Singphoos on the east of the Irrawaddy 
—(Bayfield ) 

WOON-GYEE— 

A member of the chief council of the king of Burma The word signifies, 
according to Crawford, “ the bearer of the great burden.” 

The woon-gyees do not appear to have any distribution of departments 
of business among them, but deliberate together at the Hlwot-daw on 
whatever is brought before the body In the absence ot a member fiom 
the meeting, orders intended for issue appear to be circulated for approval, 
as m ceitain other governments 

The woon gyees are generally designated eitherby the title of some office 
which they have held, or by a sort ot peerage title derived from the town- 
ship or district which they eat or hold m jaghir Men gyee, or ‘ great prince/ 
seems to be their appropriate title of address, bnt their formal designation 
m Hmmanised Pali is “ cgga-maha-thina-padi " This is a corruption 
from the Sansknt eka, chief, maha, great, tenapati, general 

The woon-gyees are also stvled JPtoe*, or outer thma-padi, and house- 
hold ministers aliee* or inner Thina-padi — ( MacNeill ) 

WOON KAK— 

A village in the Momien district, which lies on the summit of the high 
ridge forming the western watershed of the Nam-poung, and must be at 
an altitude equal to that of Shi tee — ( Anderson ) 

WOO SAW— 

This place, three days’ march north-west of Momien, is described as a town 
of 1,000 houses, sui rounded by a stone wall 20 feet high and defended 
on one side by a deep stream, and altogether stronger and mare flomibh- 
mg than Momien — {Andenoa ) 

W OO-YAH— 

A village of the La-pae tribe of Singphoos on the east of the Irrawaddy — 

{Bayfield ) 

WUNNAN-KHANG— 

A village of the Minp tribe on the western bank of the Irrawaddy — 
{Barfield ) 

WU BB.A-BONE — 

A small Kachm village, situated near the summit of a mountain — ( Ander - 
ton ) 


Y 

1A HOtTbG KON— 

A village in the distu t of Hen tlia-man There were 10 houses in 1887 — » 
{Bayfield ) 

YAJINNA— 

A village situated behind the Moung gway 
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YA-KINE— 

A large Tillage on the route from Benong (in Karen nee) to Mandalay (t >«f 
Mokmay and \lo nay) — (BioAai dton. ) ' 

YAN-DA-BO— 

A village on the left bank of the Irrawaddy It is a poor one and not 
populous It is ab iut lo miles north ot Mym gyan 

It is chiefly remaikable as being the place where the British aimv turned 
back in 181 > after c including a peace with the king of Burma, which took 
its name from the place 

Earthen pote aie made here in great numbers, and huge piles of them 
mark the situation ot the Village 

YaNG-KHUNG— 

A village of the Moran tnbe of Singphooa There were dO houses in 1887 — 
(Baf field ) 

YA-THA ya— 

A village situated on the right bank of the Irrawaddy, in 1st 88* 67 , and 
consists of about 80 bouses inhabited by bamboo -cutters There is no 
cultivation, nor mdeed any ground suited for it, except here and there a 
patch for vegetables — (Bayfield ) 

YA-WAR DIR— 

A village on the road from Mvin gyan to Yemav-then the approach from 
the north west is across paddy fields I hue are plenty of cattle heie — 
(B xall, 1869 ) 

YAY-BOGK— 

A village in the district of Ka-tha There were 80 houses in 1887 — 
(Baffield ) 

YAY-DAW— 

A village m the Singoo district There were 45 houses in 18 17 — ( Bayfield ) 
YAY-UWIN GONE— 

A village on tho left bank of the Irrawaddy, It miles north-east of Nvoung-oo 
There is a road between the two places 
YAY-GA (Bitter Waier) — 

A large village To theswest and north west of Yay-ga the surface is broken 
and udgy, composed of suoiessive layers ot sandstme looking gneissoae 
and earthy beds, greatly contorted and lolled, and with thin seams of horn- 
blendic rock intercalated, which otten present appearances ot having been 
intruded as dykes The twisting ot the beds is otten very sharp and sudden, 
as many as two or three folds occurring m the space of 20 feet West 
of these the rocks become more sandy, and m thicker and more massive beds 
The whole has a crystalline or pseudo-crystalline character, the beds are 
semi-granulai , semi-granitoid, and not much indurated , the more clayey beds 
slightly micaceous, and foliated There is no limestone with these rooks, 
but the crocks and fissures m them are filled up with carbonate of lime, and 
strewed over the surface are many fragments of the limestone of the other 
ndge — (Yale) 

YAY-GYEE— 

A village in the district of Hen-tha-man There were 10 houses in 1837 — 
(Barfield ) 

YAY-KHWAY — 


A village m the district of Man-lway 

In the dry weather there is a good road between this town and Myin- 
gyan, bat it is not passable during the rains — (B alive information, 1881 ) 



YAY-NAN-GTOUNG— 

“ (' Fetid water rrrolet/ from the petroleum which u to called by the Bar- 
man* ) The aspect of thi* place u linking from the nnmeron* pagodas and 
many roofed saicred building* which crown the eminences, in the hollows 
between which the houses of the town are scattered " Immediately below 
these eminenoe* is the river from which the town is named, dry at present 
a* regards internal supply, bat filled to some distance from the Irrawaddy 
and serving as a boat harbour 

The town proclaims the nature of its staple to nose and eyes. The ooal- 
tarry odonr of petroleum is smelt everywhere 

On the land side the town is oommanded by heights Looking from these 
a* far as the eye could reach inland the country appeared barien , the soil 
sandy and atony, with very scanty herbage, scarcely enough to redeem the 
surface from the title of absolute desert, with occasional scraggy boshes or 
gum euphorbias Trees with substantial foliage were only seen in the 
bottoms, but even there no water was visible, or anything to indicate the 
season of the monsoon Fossil wood abounds everywhere 

To reach the wells, which are situated three miles from the town, a road 
p ,, is followed leading among ravines and up tie steep 

sides of rotten sandstone hills Here on an irregular 
plateau with a gently rising surface the principal wells are situated The 
wells are frequent along its upper surface and on the Bides and spurs of the 
ravines which bound it on the north and south-east They are said to be 
about a hundred in number, and of these some are exhausted and not 
worked The depth of the wells appeared to vary in tolerable proportion 
with the height of the well month above the nver level , but an inspection 
of the lowest situated near the bottom of the ravines enabled ns to ascertain 
that all were situated considerably below the level of the ravine bottoms 
that bounded the plateau Thoee measured on the top of the plateau were 
180 feet, 100 feet, and 270 feet in depth to the oil, and one was said to 
be 306 feet" — {Yule) 

The area, within which these wells stand, does not appear to exceed 
half a square mile, in some places, the wells are Jess than 100 feet apart. 
The oil appears to be found m a stratum of impure lignite, with a good 
deal of sulphur — {Yule ) * 

The distance between this town and Wetma-soot on the Irrawaddy is 
nearly 1 0 miles, and the road, though hilly, appears practicable All the hills 
are said to be accessible by artillery This road can only be used in the dry 
weather 

The following are the villages on the road * — 


1. — Sit-ta-bway 

i 

2 — Njoung hla 

u 

S ■■ ■Hanging lrmn 

if 

4 — Tou*MU*.k 

a 

6 — Beh nek 

if 

6 — Tha-pAn nek 

l 

7 — Kyee too 

if 

8 — Wet ma-«oot 

8 


Yay-nan-gyoung is the residence of a woon 
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* Tbe income of tbe king from this source i* He 1,400 ft d mj the quantity at oQ obtained 
being 7*000 rue With better management, there u no reaaon why the income ibouid not be 
greeter 
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A sufficient number of cows, gotta, fowls, and pigs are to be had here, 
and in most of the surrounding Tillages fish, 
pumpkins, peas and beans, oil and ghee ’ 

A large number of boats are always here, and earthen pots for oil are 
manufactured m large quantities 

Theie is said to be good camping ground m the 
ping ground vicinity of the town — (Native information, 1881) 

The British force reached this place on the 31st January 1326, after 
___ having defeated the Burmese army at Malloon 

tU * COT * They found it miserable beyond description in 


and the cattle consequently m a state of starvation Here the British 
commander received an embassy from the king of Ava 

The country for some distance north of Yay nan gyoung presents much 
„ . . the same appearance, with bold sandstone cliffs 

ppeannce e<mntly cut U p by ravines, occasionally a stream with a 
snug village at its month, and faither inland a rolling table countiy, with 
here and there a prominent point spotted with trees and bushes, which are 
thicker and greener in the hollows About a mile distant from this, north, 
is the village of Pounga daw of 45 small huts 
Tr ““ poTt Bullocks about 800 Carts over 30 


Crop* Cotton, sessmum, peas, maize, and tobacco 

Along the nrer banks the lower portion of the cliff is composed of regu- 
larly laminated sands and clayev sands so little 
Geological formation indurated as scarcely to deserve the name ot band- 
stones Many of the beds are slightly calcareous, and abound in talcareo- 
concretionary masses ot the most varied shapes and forms The general 
bedding of the mass is quite regular , but each layer or bed abounds in 
oblique lamination and often of a most complicated kind A few pebbly 
seams occur, and occasionally a thin layer of ferruginous sand, cemented 
into a plate of ferruginous gravel or a thin layer of the pel oxide of iron 
The whole scries dips with considerable regularity to the south-west at 
angles of 26° to SO” Numerous deep ravines cut through these soft beds, 
and the fallen masses on either side assume the moat fantastic outlines 
Some look like the lofty turrets of some gieat f entrees , others are scarped 
into successive ledges or terraces, and all are devoid of anything like verdure 
Over all these beds, but not continuously, is a layer of red gravel 
abounding in white quartzy pebbles, generally loosely aggregated and inco- 
herent, but occasionally oemented into a hard and very dense ferruginous 
conglomerate This conglomerate occurs irregularly in layers and patches 
in the mass and often piojects from the face of the obfE a toot or more 
The position of this gravel, which does not occur continuously on all the 
summits, is easily traceable from the maiked difference in colour between it 
and the sandy beds below The latter are of a greyish-white, the gravel of a 
deep ochre or rust-red 

In this gravel Mr Oldham found the broken femur of an elephant and 
some fragments of tortoise bones Numerous masses of silieifaed wood 
occur m it also, but the great masses which are numerous occur in the beds 
below Many of these are of great size, one was three feet four inches in 
diameter and more than four feet six inches long It had beoome highly 
charged with iron The upper portion of the oonntry here, where out of the 
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immediate influence of the watercourse*, is more level and leas out up, 
forming a general flat about 160 feet above the August level of the river 
— {Oldham and Yule ) 

The earth oil wells are all within a circuit of a few miles of Yay-nan- 
gyoung and lie principally in two groups, the most productive and valuable 
Being near the village of Pwon goung Some are along the slopes of the 
deep watercourses, others on the flat at top One of these watercourses 
which extends from the wells to the Irrawaddy gives a tolerable section of 
the rocks of the district, although the frequent tailing in of the soft beds 
here and there breaks up the continuity The senes consists of one 
succession of beds of sand and clay seldom indurated into sandstone as a 
mass, although with frequent intercalation of nodular beds, or u regularly 
arranged layers of large concietions which form interrupted beds 

In the immediate vicinity of the wells these beds aie nearly hoiizontol, 
and are as a whole cliyey with sandy layers These clays are of a bluish 
grey colour, flaky, and with very email and imperfect carbonaceous markings 
In general the lamination is very thin, and is shown by successive alterna- 
tions of clay and sand, frequently so thin and so numerous that from 60 
to 80 occut m the thickness of an inch 

Where the sand predominates this is not the case, then the layers become 
thicker and more marked In places these shsly beds are of a darker tint, 
and even blickish 

Imbedded in these are many small irregular patches of coaly matter 
Portions of this are a true jet coal with brilliant lustre , other parts are 
powdery and friable, like charcoal every intei mediate state may be seen 
In conjunction with these little seams and patches of coaly matter, there is 
lnvauably a thick inflorescence of sulphur, giving a strong and well 
marked colour to all about it Traces of this may be seen in many other 

5 arts also, where not in connection with the small patches of coal , but this 
evelopment of sulphur usaally occurs in connection with the appearance of 
cool Loaves of sulphate of lime (selenite) occur in the shales or sandy 
layers along with this sulphur , both in legular Beamy layers, and in their 
veins ramify mg through the mass and filling up every little ciaek and crevioe 
Near tho surface sulphate of lime is formed abundantly on the face of the 
rocks, and pioduces most beautiful groups of silky aconlar oiystals — ( Yule ) 
YAY NAN-GYOUNG to P\GtN — 

Leaving Yay-nan-gyoung the left hank of the river continues a snooes- 
_ , sion of ravine intersected cliffs of sand and sand- 

*° 081 "* stones, like those to the south About two and a 

half miles north, after passing the Bmall villages of Ponngado and of Theng- 
young, the large town of Peen-kyoung is passed, situated at the month of a 
stream of considerable length 

Passing thiB the general aspect of the oountiy changes considerably The 
steep bluffs of sandstone are lost, and there is a great stietoh of long 
swelling country, more nchly cultivated, and more covered with wood, 
though still by no means thickly or luxuriantly Ac far as the eye can 
roach, fences and cultivation can be traoed, and along the river bank villages 
are more numerous, and apparently more oomfortable 

About a mile from this some low cliffs of loose sands and gravels (never 
more than forty feet high) are exposed. The layers are horuantsl and 



irregularly developed A few small patches of ferruginous conglomerate 
gravel ooour, but as a whole these deposits are not ferruginous, and are hut 
loosely coherent In many places along here fine Ueee clothe the bank. 
Oocasionally undulating dry swells of the ground (as at 8hen-byen-sa-gyo, 
with its picturesque group of rmns) based on loose gravel intervene 

The same general character of country continues to beyond SUay-myo, 
with great flats of nver alluvium here and there Above Silay-myo on the 
west bank is the flourishing village of Zeik-pbyo Here a small range 
of hills stretches away north and west for some miles Opposite to this, 
small cliffs (10 to 20 feet) of reddish gravelly clay occur along the 
nver bank, and form the termination of a low swelling country composed 
of undulating and rolling plains, sti etching away for miles to the eastward, 
and gradually rising in that direction Passing Peemo-kyouug this plain 
countiy ib replaced by a succession of ndgy hills, of no great elevation, 
but forming a peculiar serrated outline from the successive outcropping 
of the balder beds among the softer sands and clays The beds dip to 
south and west at angles of 12* to 15* and give a succession of long and 
sloping ndges with steep and sudden falls 

All are bare, or very sparsely wooded , a few stunted shrubs being the 
only vegetation scatteied over them, excepting the euphorbia, which 
luxunates in the aridity which destioys everything else This southerly 
dip continues for a couple of miles (about a mile and a half beyond 
Sengoon) , then the locks suddenly become horizontal for a little way, and 
then dip in the opposite direction at high angles (40* to 60°) averaging 46* 
to the north-east This continues to the point of Sengoon, where a broad 
nveibtd maiks the entrance of a torrent The rockb here are oomposed of 
blue clays and sands, with occasional hard and calcareous layers with 
fossils 

Above Sengoon the country immediately adjoining the nver is low and 
flat, the countiy behind being formed of undulating plains, rising gradually 
as they recede from the nvei and tolerably well clothed with timber, the 
small and btunted size of which, however, indicates the and mtme of the 
soil Large groves of palmyia trees occur at mg heie, generally m the 
vicinity ot the villages IVom this, and stretching away towards Pagan 
pist the village of Thihvo-goung, there aie many low chuis aiid islands in 
the n\er, until the southern teiminati in of the Ian gyee range, which faces 
Pagan, appears — ( 'Oldham and lule, 319 ) 

YAY-NA-THA— 

A village in the Smgoo district There were 160 houses m 1837 — ( Bayfield ) 

Y \Y-THIT — 

A village on the road from Myin-gyan to Nyin-gvan, 7 milts from the 
former place The road lies over an open plain and is had and muddy 
Yay-thit is a large village Water-supply from three wells 

Y AY-ZEE — 

A village on the road from Mym gj an to Nym-gyan, about 2 miles from 
the former place The surrounding country is well cultivated. 

YEA-NGAN— 

A small stream between the village of Myne and Yea-ngan — ( Eukardto * ) 

YEA-NGAN— 

This is a large village on the route from Banong (in Karennee) to Mandalay 
(vid Mokmay and Monay) Tbeie w ere abont 200 houses, and the last in the 
Shan states. — (Rtckardto*, 1835 ) 
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YEMAY-THEN— 

A large town 044 miles south-east of Myin-gyan. It is the chief town in 
the district of the same name 

The town is divided into two parts by two dirty looking tanks. 

There is much traffio in produce with the surrounding country And 
there is a bazaar held every day Plenty of carts can be hired here 

The approaches to the town are quite easy There is a good siaed tank at 
the north-west side, over which is a foot bridge 

A road runs due north to Hhne-det — '(Boxall, 1882 ) 

“ Five milee east of the town is a high bill on which is situated the Shway- 
hmin-tin pagoda A fine view is here obtained of the surrounding country 
As tar as the eye can reach, north and south appears one enormous plain 
extensively cultivated To the westward at a distanoe of 80 or 40 miles is 
seen a low range of hills beyond whioh flows the Irrawaddy To the east 
lies a range ot hills that preserve a tolerable uniform direction of north and 
south, from lat 18° to lat 2 1° The highest point of the range visible from 
here does not appear more than 2,000 feet " 

“ The old ditch is clearly traced round the town and in some places is full 
of water The houses in this town are of a very inferior description, and 
not to be compared with those at Nym gvan, but the phoongyee’s houses and 
zvyata outside are very numerous and well built There are also some hand- 
some bridges acioss the ditch of the old fort There are many large 
masonry tanks containing excellent water in the vicinity of the chief phoon- 
gyee houses The town itself is about the same size as Nym gyan ( 1 mile 
square), hut in tli" immediate neighbourhood are several large villages 
To the south of the town lies a large tank called Cher-nee-gan It is about 
24 miles long and 14 broad At all seasons of the year it is covered with 
waterfowls 1 have never seen snipe so numerous as they were along the 
sides of this like ” — ( Hfatton, 1864*65 ) 

YEN DOR-MAO— 

A large town, with plenty of pagodas, on the road from Myin-gyan to 
Yemay-then, 7 1 miles from the former Tho approach from the north is 
across piddy fields, wluch extend a couple of miles on eithei side of the 
road i net outside the town on this side is a bad piece of swamp, about 200 
yards wide and 1 4 miles long Beyond this are some phoongyee kyoungs 
Mr Boxall saw a Luge flock ot goats here (1882) 

YETHIA— 

A village, situated on the right bank of the Irrawaddy — ( fFrlhams ) 
YIEN-KA1— 

K village under the ohief of the distuct of Nga — ( Bayfield ) 

YIN NEIj-YIN-NET and Y IN-BAN— 

There are three tribes near Hentone speaking different languages They 
are in appearance like Toungthoos The peculiarity in the women’s dress 
o insists of broad bands ot wne fastened lightly round their waists over 
their clothes The race is said to be very numerous — (Fedden ) 

YO— 

Buchanan gives the following account of the Yo country, as related to k™ 
by an inhabitant The Yo river enters the Irrawaddy below this (Fagan), 
and runs north between Tangyee and the Kiayn hills for a considerable 
way it then turns west, using from the Aiatm mountains The lower 
part of the small nver has both its banka inhabited by Bormans, and there 
are two clusters of 9 villages each Beyond these villages, but on the of 



the Kiayn hills, is Lnungshee, * Yo erty 10 leagues from Tangyee, Dsndagyee 
or Ikyngyee, for it is pronounced in all those ways 

Eight leagues to the north of Iwungsheei* Zo , 8 leagues further To, other- 
wise called Kakrnp , 4 leagues beyond this u Teloiyn Between these two, 
the Yowa Chyoong tarns to the west above there are Kalay and Thaungdut, 
two Shan cities The Kinyn (Khyen or Nagaa) inhabit all the hills 
beyond the Yo 

Dr Buchanan was informed that Zo, To and Tehuyn were “Era- 
myo-gyee," — very large governments, under the authority of sawbwas. 
Laungshee was governed, by a myo-thoo-gyee, said to be agent for a mother 
of the prince of Pagan, Captain Yule, writing m 1856, oonfeesed that 
nothing more was known of these people and their oountry than had been 
recorded by Buchanan 
YO, o* YAW— 

Country lying along the nver of that name, between the barren Tan-gyee 
hills that kne the Irrawaddy opposite Fagan and the base of the Arakan 
Yoma doung — (Yule ) 

YO-BANG — 

A village of the Moran tribe of Smgphooa There were 10 houses m 1887 — 

(Bayfieli ) 

YO-HYEN— 

A tribe of Smgphooa — ( Bayfield ) 

YONZIN— 

A village on the road from Myin-gyan to Nym-gyan, 341 miles from the 
former place 
YOONG-SOOM— 

A small stream of water through very heavy and extremely wet jungle , it 
loins the large stream called Yoong-moi 
YOUNG-BENG— 

A village in the Singoo district There were 80 houses in 1887 — [Bayfield ) 
YUNCHAN— 

Is a large city to the east of Monuen It is described as largerand much 
more populous than Mormon The trade is also brisker , gold and silver, 
lead, silk, and halt are exported It is described as having a bnok wall 
round it, instead of a stone one, and, like Momien, many traders resort there 
from all parte of the provinoe , and on account of the city having been 
spared by the Panthaya, trade is earned on with greater energy than at 
Momien 

The roads fiom all the places before mentioned, excepting Yunohan, con- 
verge at Momien , and it is from these great centres, Momien, Yunohan, 
and Yunnan, that muleloads to the number of ten thousand are despatched 
every year to Mandalay alone There are two good roads from Momien to 
Yunchan, one direct to the east, the other through Kito, in a more 
northerly direction Yunohan bee east of the direct route Talifoo, and is 
described as from seven to eight days* march from Momien The road enS 
Kito to Yunohan meets the direct road at a small town called Poopoy, and 
from what we would learn is the direct route to Talifoo There is another 
road from Yunohan direct to Mandalay, tnd Thee-baw and Thien-nee This 
road joins tha direct route from Momien at the village of Iioolme, some four 
days’ ™wti from Momien and four days from Yuncuan — (And ertou ) 

Here are the head-quarters of the great Company that hae had for so many 
jrean in its hands the whole trade with Burma Bishop Chevrean mentions 

A 34 
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in 0110 of hu letters from Yramw, that the chief manager of his association 
u at the head of 30,000 men — ( Wi lit amt ) 

A * the end of 187 1 this town, was taken by the Chinese — [Andtrtm i ) 
YUNNAN— 

The pnmnoe of Ynnnan, with its ten millions of population and twenty-one 
cities of the first order, is now well known to be, in a commercial point 
of new, one of the most important provinces of China In the extreme 
south are copper, and perhaps nnc, and certainly the finest tea in the 
Chinese empire The middle and northern portions are still richer, the 
minerals alone including gold, silver, copper, iron, mercury, arsenic, lead 
and coal Silk, tea, rhubarb, musk, hams, honey, and many articles suited 
rather for the Burmese than European market, are also produced, and were 
formerly exported from this portion of the provmoe The centre of trade 
in Western Yunnan is Y ong-ch&n, where are the head-quarters of the great 
Company that has had for so many years in its hands the whole trade with 
Burma All the abovementioned articles are there tiaded in Tali and 
Yunnan are still more considerable places of trade 

Yunnan city is said to be much larger than Talifoo It is situated in a 
south-east direction fiom Talifoo, distant fourteen days' march, and nearly 
direct east from Momien and Yung-chan This city had been besieged by 
the Panthays for some time, and was the last stionghold <f the Tartai 
Chinese in the province and their capital Its fall was announced when 
we were at Momien, as mentioned before, and great rejoicings were held 
by the Panthays It was told us that upon the reduction ot the place, the 
Ling took up his royal residence within the uty — [And er ton ) 

“ Yunnan is notorious amongst the Chinese for its pestilential climate, 
^ and this particular spot has for several centuries 

' in ’ J ''' e attained such a bad character as to be regarded as 

impassable during the hot season The leason assigned by Chinese wnteis 
is the retention by ite pi ecipitous banks of the pestilential gases brought 
down by the river The authorities at YuuDan-foo described these gases as 
l>eing visible to the naked eye, and invariably of a green, blue and red 
colour, and of causing the traveller to bleed profusely from the eyes, nose, 
mouth and ears So great was the apprehension, that the officer command- 
ing the esooit started from his lodgings before daylight in older to cross 
the river before the sun rose " — {Baber ) 

* The badness of the climate was the constant complaint of the officials at 
Yunnan-foo, and so notorious is the province m this respect amongst the 
Chinese, that for many centuries their legislators have decreed that grievous 
criminals from other paits ot the empire should be transported hither for 
servitude in the pestilential districts " 

“ Having had reason for some years past to believe that the Chinese system 
of transportation and penal servitude was for the most part existing m 
name only, I enquired many times of the officials of Yunnan-foo where the 
pestilential regions, we had heard so muoh of, were situated , when the reply 
invariably was that they all lay along the route between Yunnan-foo and 
Bhamo, and that we must most indubitably pass through them Not 
only did we neither see nor hear of any convicts on this route, but the 
people spoken to seemed never to have beard that any such system was m 
practioe I need scarcely mention that the pestilential districts proper are 
for the most part situated in the escarped valleys lying at a low level, 
through which run the great nvers, where, owing to the configuration of 
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the land, the wind is for the most part exolnded, whereby the air, loaded 
with miasma, remains stagnant Not only m these low lands however, 
but on the higher ground, people were here and there fever ridden, which is 
not surprising, seeing that fever has been found rampant at far higher levels 
in the narrow valleys of the Andes ” 

“ Again, owing to the non-oultivation for so many years, the neglected irri- 
gation works have gradually turned both the sides of the hills and the bottom 
lands into swamps, marshes, or bogs, according to the surroundings Every 
departmental city passed by the Mission had at least one large marsh in 
its vicinity, with the exception of Tah-foo, which, having been recovered 
so recently from the Mahomedans, has not yet bad time to grow one 
Again, the fearful massacres within the large cities, like the slaughter 
houses in South America, have so saturated the soil as to torn previously 
healthy cities into the seats of endemic diseases " 

“ On the other hand, with these exceptions, the great bulk of the pro vinoe, 
being exposed to an almost constant breeze, frequently rising into a gale 
(called by the fearful, superstitious, nitives "ling-tin”), sweeping away 
the exhalations of the soil, is exceedingly salubrious , and we particularly 
noticed the healthy appearance of the people in this province, as compared 
with the yellow faces, sunken eyes, and general fever-ndden appearance 
of the natives along the banks of the kang tin, in Szochuen Moreover, 
there was a maikid improvement in the appeal ante of our Chinese servants 
after a few days of the land journey Likewise we saw several people 
amongst the hills from eighty to ninety years of age ” — [Baber ) 

When the country has been brought bw-k to a proper state of cultivation, 
the miasma will probably disappear, as has so often been shown m the history 
of the Mediterranean shoies, where, whenevei irruptions of barbarians or 
Turks put a stop to tillage, malaria gained the nppei hand, and was never 
extirpated unless the country was again cultivated 

The Chinese in this province do not possess any efficient spteifio for ague 
or marsh fever, neither do they surround their houses with willow trees as 


a preventative 

The late French Me-kmg expedition either saw themselves or received 
trustworthy information of gold at Talon, in the 
m r source* sub-department of Yuen-kiang, coppei at 8m- 
long-ehang, in the game dt partment , salt at two places near Esmok, 
in the department of P’u erk, cinnabar at Esmok, iron at Kang-hwa, in 
the sub-department of Yuen kiung-chow, in great abundance, as also 
between the district cities of Shiping and rung-nn, m the department of 
Lid gan-foo , while the argentiferous lead ore in the same department has 
long been famous throughout China According to Chinese statistical 
woiks, gold, silver, lead, iron, tin, zinc, and copper are to be found in 
several places in the province, while jade and amber are to be met with 
at the north of Momien, and many lands of piecious stones, including 
sapphires, lipis lazuli, turquoise, agates, &c , at the south In short, a 
volume would be required to point out all the mineral wealth of this richly 
endowed province 

As regards vegetable wealth, the province is considerably larger 
than Great Britain, being estimated at 107,867 
Vegetable production gqnare miles, which, with the exception of a few 
lakes and precipitous mountain sides, are unquestionably fertile The 
oountry presents to the ansmentido eye • confused sea of mo unt a in s, some 
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with a trend from north to eonth, contiguous to others from east to wont, 
having no tableland or anytiung approaching a plateau, nor any leading 
or main range* Between theee mountain* are Talleys of every form and 
shape, the sue depending generally on the deration. At a high elevation 
the valley is narrow, lower down it beoomee broader, being fringed with 
smaller ones, and u the seat of a valley or district city , while lower still, 
it, with others, converges into a small plain, containing a departmental 
city and sometimes a lake At a still lower depth are the courses of the 
larger rivers, whose great volttmee of water hate worn, during the course 
of centimes, profound channels many hundreds of feet m depth through 
the yielding argillaceous sandstone chalk 

Of this vast surface not one-twentieth part is at present cultivated or put 
to any ose whatsoever , for although not only the whole of the valleys, 
but a very fair proportion of the hillsides, have been carefully terraced and 
supplied with water channels, yet only a small part of the petty ground 
has hitherto been broken np The land under cultivation, moreover, is very 
small, even m proportion to the scanty inhabitants, compared with the 
north of China, and can only be accounted for by the greater difficulty 
experienced in keeping down weeds m snob a fertile soil and mild climate, 
as well as the scarcity of manure The latter for the moat part consists 

of buffalo dung, whicn is plastered on to the sides of the oottages to dry, 

straw strewn m shady places on the high ways whereon to induce and 
receive the stale of passing animals, and boughs and green leaves of trees 
and shrubs which are ploughed into the land before the transplantation of 
the paddy 

“ Opium is grown more or less in all but the extreme southern pionnees, 
„ m while outside the great wall it extends to the 

^ banks of the Amur , Yunnan, having produced the 

drug for nearly one hundred years, has had the benefit of accumulated 
experience m the manufacture, which is the only reason tor its comparative 
superiority ” 

“ Yunnan opium is largely imported into Shanghai, the touch being BO, 
while 76 is the touch of the best Malwa The price is about 18 taels per 
lung, as against 13 taels to 14» taels in Yunnan-foo, thus showing that the 
price is not greatly enhanced by the long journey and changes of owner- 
ship Although, as stated above, opium was growing all along our rente 
■from our first entry into Szechuen until we arrived at Momitn, while 
in Yunnan province it was to be seen not only outside but inside the city 
walls, yet its importation and cultivation are alike strictly prohibited in 
the ourrent editions of the Penal Code In an edition published by the 
Chinese Government at Peking so lately as the year 1871, it is laid down 
that in oases where foreigners bring opium to China for the purpose oi 
sale, the principal offenders shall be sentenced to immediate decapitation, 
and the accessories to immediate strangulation , the sentences to be carried 
out by the foreign headman, under the supervision of the Chinese local 
authority, who will receive his instructions to that effect from the gov- 
ernor general or governor, after the latter shall have satisfied himself, by 
examination, of the personal identity of the offenders " 

“ With regard to growers m the interior such evil disposed persons plant- 
ing the poppy and manufacturing opium cake from its juice shall, if the 
quantity amount to 600 hang (about 30 lbs avoirdupois), be sentenoed to 
strangulation, the carrying out of the sentence to be deferred , the acoeisone 



to be emteaoed to mihfiary servitude for hfe at extremely distant 
and pestilential frontiere , the landowner* haring a guilty knowledge to 
military servitude at distant frontiers, together with the confiscation 
of the misused land, while the neighbours ana constables have to reoeive 
100 blows each from the heavy bamboo for not reporting the offence to 
the authorities Mandarins convicted of smoking are for ever deprived 
of their position in the semoe, and are banished to Tartary , while any 
eunuch smoking within the palace precincts is to be sentenced to wear the 
oangue (a wooden collar weighing by regulation idj lbs avoirdupois) for 
the rest of his natural life at the most distant and pestilential frontiers, 
under custody of the looal officials, not being pardoned even when a 
general act of grace had been issued by the Emperor "• — (Baber ) 

At present some unprepared silk is imported mto Bhamo from Sceohuen 
v%d Yunnan The quantity w unimportant now, 
but in former years a large trade was done with 
Burma in yellow silk, which was the product of the province itself Before 
the rebellion it was a well-known silk producing country, the department 
of Yunnan foo being famous for its satin, while silk was likewise produced m 
the departments of Ynng-chang-yuen, Kiang-lm-gan, Shunning, la-laang 
and Kiang-tung 

The sheep, though essentially a mountaineer, and not to be compared with 
_ our Leicester* and Southdowns is yet a larger and 

6811 finer animal than the fat-tailed Mongolian variety 

common in Northern China and the seaboard It has a light thin tail, ita 
flesh is eatable, and the wool capable of making the strong Ku-snng cloth 
above referred to Although not separated from the goats, and, as else- 
where, occasionally lnter-breedmg with them, yet the wool is not so 
hairy as in Aorthein China, and ot course is capable of improvement 

“ Y unnan, though not probably at prtsen t holding 10,0 00, is capable of sup- 
ra, tu] , porting at least 40,000 000 sheep Its aiea, estimat- 

eep • range ^ 107,969 square miles is one fifth larger than 

Great Britain , it has a most suitable clin ate neither too hot in summer 
nor too cold in winter , while the Lille and Burtace generally are covered 
with luxuriant grass, which, like the grass in Borne of the Western States 
of North America, is capable of affc rding, though dry and dead, due 
Bnstenance for animals throughout the winter I mean of course uncut 
grass, hay being unknown m C hina, where the agriculturist has no instru- 
ment for cutting grass other than a Bichle, the arc of which is about 8 
inches m length On thiB subject I speak with certainty, as the mules 
and pomes we need and met with on the road, as a rule, had no othei food 
than the dry grass they ate after their day’s journey was finished, although 
carrying heavy burdens up and down hill for many days consecutively 
Moreover, the country is well supplied with water, while the hills having 
a dry porous soil, the sheep would probably not be liable to disease During 
our journey through the province we saw three or four flocks numbering 
from forty to fifty head each, and also occasionally one or two stray sheep 
herding with a few goats ” 

" The cattle do not call for much remark, being few m number, small m 
sine, and generally under-bred An incipient fleshy 
or fatty hump more or lees pronounced over the 
wither* would seem to indicate a connection with the Indian variety The 
udder* of the oows are small and comparatively undeveloped, owing probably 
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to the fact that the Chinese make no nee of cheese, hotter, or milk These 
cattle are used for ploughing the hillside'., or rather scraping them, the 
nsnal depth of the farrow shoe in China being from three to Foot inches , 
tdey do not appear to be used as beasts of harden m this province In short, 
they are little esteemed, their place in agriculture being ably supplied by 
the water-bufialo, which is to be fonnd in large number*, and having a 
constitution ignorant of miasma, he can plough the bottom lands with im- 
punity The buffalo likewise is not used hero for transportation purposes ” 
“Formerly this province was celebrated for its excellent horses, veiy 
r ^ strong ard vigorous, but as ths Mission did not 

meet with any throughout the -journey, it is prob- 
able that, like their owners, they ran away dm mg the rebellion The only 
animals we saw representing their species were wi etched under bred brutes, 
unworthy of notioe As, however, when tiade has been firmly established 
between this province and Burma, theie will, viewing the nature of the 
present supply, be a large demand foi China pomes in Lowei Burma, and 
possibly m India I think it will not bt out of place to give a brief 
description of the animal, for which I am indebted to Mr Low of this port 
(Shanghai) — 

« ‘ China pomes average in height 18 hands 1 inch, say from 12 hands 
ft inches to Id hinds 3 inches, and very seldi m is one of 14 hinds seen ' 

“ ‘ Their measurements m girth, foiearm, and thigh aie as great as most < f 
1 3 hands J inch horses Colours vary as much as h irscs All the shades of 
dun, from mouse col >ur to jcllow and grev dun, all having the Btnpe down 
the back, and the zebra maiks on the knees more or less distinct,- — grejs, 
chestnuts, biowns, blacks, roans The weights under which they run here 
are 9 stone 12 lbs for 12 hands, and 3 lbt. each inch additional , and with 
these weights the best time on record is — 
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« • Several ponies have jumped over water measured 18 feet 7 inches, cany- 
ing from 12 stone 7 lbs up to 1 3 stone 7 lbs ’ " 

« The road from Yunnan-f oo to Momieu was formally laid down with small 
flat blocks of sb ne (not cobble stones), and though 
** * at present considerably out of repair, is of sufficient 

breadth to be passable f< r elephants, and at any rate in the winter months 
practicable for the transportation of goods even a ith nothing better than 
the present undersized mules and ponies, as is proved by the tact that Bur- 
mese ocrtton is hud down at Yunnan-foo at the low rate of 20 taels per picul, 
being very little higher than the average pn<e at Chung kiang So soon 
as the province has recovered itself, the road will doubtless be put in better 
older, but I am of opinion that no improvement in the way of easier gradients 
can be made without an enormous expenditure of time and money Chinese 
and Shans are quite competent to discover m the course of centuries the 
easiest route from one town to another, and although the traveller may feel 
disgusted to find the road incessantly climbing the steepest visible hills, yet 
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if he attempt to go round the baeee or make a abort cot of any kind or shape, 
he will speedily be brought to a standstill by the precipitous walls of a 
ravine or other insurmountable obstacle " 

“ With regard to the present trade, Captain Cooke, who has made a study 
of the question, states that about 25,000 bales of 
“ 6 cotton, amounting at Re 50 per bale to the value 

of Re 12,50,000, are sent yeaily from Burma to Yunnan, together with a 
considerable quantity of British salt (Bhamo consumes from 500 to 600 tons 
yearly), piece-goods, &c , taking m exchange Yunnan, Shan, and Kachm 
opium, 3,578 maunds of orpiment (the Bhamo maund is the equivalent of 
80 lbs avoirdupoiB) , iron and copper made into ooi king pans in order to 
escape the tax on the raw material, and sun dries, such as dried fruits, chest- 
nuts, &c Captain Cooke computes the total value of the present trade, 
including both roads, to amount at a liberal estimate to £260,000 yearly 
This sum is simply ridiculous when we consider that, on the one part, there 
is the vast mineral wealth of Yunnan, and on the other, in addition to steam 
communication with India and Enro|ie, the great valley of the Irrawaddy, 
equal in inherent powers of production to the valleys of the Aide or Euphrates, 
and which from its lnoamjarable irrigation capabilities would, if inhabited 
and cultivated, be probably the most productive valley m the world 

“ Seeing that Yunnan has two crops of beans a year, a prodigious supply 
of upwards of one hundred diffeient kinds of medicines and fungus of a 
superior quality, as also the most delic ite tea m the empire grow ing over 
a very extensive range of mountains, opium, tung oil, white insect wax, 
formerly exported largely to other provinces, vegetable, tallow, «ilk, and 
tobacco, in addition to its enoimous mineral wealth, while its roads, though 
steep and toilsome, are not, as in parts of the plains in China, often impass- 
able or tounderous during the summer rains, it would not be presumptuous 
to predict, were Bhimo situated on the seaboard, that the trade between 
Burma and Yunnan, under populated and misgoverned as that province 
is, would speedily equal that earned on m toieign bottoms (exclusive 
of the large mtive junk trade) in such small ports as Kinkiang, 
Chinkiang and Nmgpo, viz , £3,000,000 sterling and upwards per annum 
in total value Unfoitunatcly the rates of fi eight on the Irrawaddy are 
excessively high , the trade is at present a monopoly in the 1 ands of the 
most powerful persons in the two respective eountnes, while the British 
merchant would not be able to avail himself m Burma of the privilege of 
extra teratoriahty which he enjoys in China ”■ — (Davenport, October 19,1876 ) 
YTJ-rHEIYA— 

A village, situated on the west bank of the Irrawaddy 
YWA D VMIKL — 

A village i of a mile from Myn-gyoon, and contains about 1,000 inhabitants 
YWA-THA-YA— 


A village on the Mym-gyan Ava road, about Si miles from Na-beh-gwa, 
and about I mile from the Irrawaddy It oontains about 1,500 inhabitants. 

The chief man is Thwa-tonk-gyee, who exercise 
Hwam*u the functions of a polioe officer 

There is an unusually large supply of cattle here There are two clusters of 
monasteries here The space oocupied by one, 
c “ tUe which u nearer to the road, is extensive and suitable 

BtuULmge for encampment Near this is a tank which sup- 

plies drinking-water at all seasons of the year 
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m manufactured m this village , best palm leaves, need for 
writing on, are obtained in thu plaoe 

A mile henoe is Koke-ksh, a village of 800 inhabitants — {tfattve tofoTMgt tee ) 
Cotton, maiae, peas, beans, noe, jaggery, and. 
■oawnmri are cultivated 

Bollocks about 100 Buffaloes about 50 Carte 
about 50 

A s mall quantity of nee is all that oould be 
depended on 

The streets of the village are crooked and narrow 
There are no open spaces made The village is surrounded with a thorn 
hedge 

Hmum Houses are of timber, bamboo, and mate of 

palm leaves 

The north, south and east sides are covered with jungle On the west is 
an open space large enough for about 2,000 people to encamp 

The road along which the telegraph wue goes is about 100 feet wide 
KoBdi with jungle on both sides Prom Ywa-tha-ya east- 

ward the road is good up to Myo-tha-myo The 
road that goes through the forest up and down hill u bad 

A road leads north from the village to Myaw-gyee-ywa on the Irrawaddy 
about a mile distant 


Cnlbvatomi. 

Transport. 

Sappho 

Streets 


Prom Myaw-gyee there is a strand road up to Ava fort There are no 
hills on this road, and it is much frequented 

East of Myo-tha-myo the road passes through jungles and over hills, and 
is bad np to Ava It is infested with tlueree and robbers and other bad 
characters — ( Native explorer, 1879 ) 

YWA-THIT— 

A village, situated about three-quarters of a mile to the north on the high 
bank of a small creek called Theng leng, which flows into the Irrawaddy 
between high alluvial banks — (Anderson ) 

YWA-THIT— 

A village of 40 small houses about 3 miles north-east of Kone-ywa A 
fairly good road connects the two places 

There are two large tanks near this village oontaimng good drinking- 
water 


YWA-THIT-GALAY — 

A village m the Bhamo district — {Bayfield ) 

YWA-THIT-GYEE — 

A village on the north bank of the Irrawaddy, nearly opposite to Kyoui- 
ta-lone It oontains 700 or 800 houses The village is traversed in all 
directions by hedged lanes, with gates at intervals Population about 3,500 
or 4,000 There are several pagodas here 
There is a road from thu village to Sagaing, and it is here that troops 
should land in order to outflank the works The road between the 

two places requires to be surveyed 

YWA-ZEE — 

A village 1J- mi lee north of Thien-ywa 


m 

Z 


gj*n It it partially ion 
"to it front the north 


ZA-BIN-GAN— 

A Tillage on the road from Yemay-then to Ny 
rounded by a bamboo stockade The road 
is bad 
ZAGA — 

A lake aonth of Ava. 

ZAGA— 

A town near Salween. 

ZAU-NLAN-TOUNG— 

Hill* near Malloon. 

ZAYAT— 

A rest-house. 

ZEE-GYOON— 

A village of 50 houses on an island on the Irrawaddy 
ZEE-GYOON— 

A Tillage m the Taloke-myo district about 1 mile from the bank of the 
Irrawaddy, 1 1 miles from Sin-day-wa, and contains about 30 small huts 
Population about 150 

Cotton, paddy, maue, sesamum, peas, and 
beans 

About 40 buffaloes and 100 pigs 
About 200 bullock carts (doubtful) 

Pork and beef, a few ducks and fowls, noe and 


ColHretlon. 


Stock. 

Transport. 

Supplies. 

paddy 

The streets are 10 to 16 feet wide No open spaces inside village 
Houses of timber, bamboo, and palm leaves The village is surrounded 
by a thorn hedge 

On the east of the village are some paddy-fieldB and also on the south 
On the north a plain with khyoungs large enough for 2,000 or 8,000 
to encamp — [Native information ) 

ZEE-PHYOO-GOUNG— 

A village m the district of Ha-khan 
ZEI-ZHEN— 

A n var joining Chin-dwm. 

ZETP — 

A ghftt or stairs at tbs landing place of river 
ZEttA-PURA— 

Phh name of Sagaug 
ZETUWADY — 


A town south of Pagan. 

ZI-HYU-GOUN— 

A village m the district of Mogoung.^(5sjpieW ) 

ZOUNGA-LAW— 

A lake at Amaiapoora. 

ZOUNG-GYAN-DOUNG VILLAGE— 

A small village on the right bank of the Irrawaddy a short distance north of 
our frontier It is situated a little below the large and richly wooded island 
of Loong -gyee To the west is a chain of hills well wooded named here 
Let-mah-tse-doung On the east the oountar is lower and undnlating 
Captain Yule was here in 1885. Near the village u a hill thinly wooded 
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with catechu and otter tree*. Prom this they had * fine view of the Loon- 
gyes island with, its nark-like foliage and the embracing arms of the river 
Away from the river bank no villages were noble, but oart roads passed' 
inland in various duectaon* 

The ground round this village is undulatin g, and the bottoms only tie 
cultivated. At the tune of Captain Yule's visit the place had suffered much 
from want of run, and no noe had been planted for aome time past —-(Till* ) 
OUNG-GYAN-DOUNG to MALLOON— 

Sharply marked ndges of sandstone stretch away from the nver at Zoung- 

_ , . , . u gyan-doung to the west Some of those beds are 

Chxdosicd formation. and full of shells, but the majority are 

gntty sandstones, open grained and slightly indurated with alternating beds 
of a more clayey deposit generally of a bluish tint. 

Thu ndge continues to hug the nver bank tall near Mallnon, whence 
it recedes to the west, and a but of champaign country intervenes between 
it and the nver 

Thus far the channel of the nver u well defined and not very wide (1,200 
to 1,400 yards), with frequently steep and wooded banks 
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